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Abstract 

Because simulators are becoming more widely 
used for training and research, it is becoming 
increasingly important that the simulators be 
verified to ensure that they behave as designed and 
intended. The incorporation of new technologies has 
made simulators more complex which has forced the 
verification process to become more diverse and 
thorough. 

The dynamic models used in the simulators have 
typically been the focus of the verification process. 
Discussing the verification of highly sophisticated 
models can be a whole paper in itself. This paper will 
touch upon the verification of simple models, but will 
concentrate on a wide range of other simulator 
components that should be verified. This list of 
components and procedures results from nearly a 
decade of experience in building research simulators. 

Although this list of components was compiled 
while developing flight simulators used in research 
laboratories, its applicability is not limited to those 
simulators. Components such as timing integrity, 
communication validity, and input control scaling 
are important Lo all real-time simulators. 
Procedures for verifying these components, and 
several others, are covered in this paper. 

Additional components include motion loop delay 
measurement, visual loop delay measurement, 
graphics equations, forcing function spectra and 
filtering, motion « uing device scaling, time tags on 
collected data, ramp functions, numerical 
integration, the Euler transformation matrix, and 
the Euler equations of motion. Each one of these 
components must be verified through some 
quantitative means. 

Introduction 

It is paramount that research simulators be 
verified to ensure the validity of the collected data. 
If a long term research effort is conducted in a 
simulator that contains a mistake, then two serious 
consequences may result. First, if the experimental 
data are used to guide simulator design and 
development, then the simulator industry may be 
lead astray. Secondly, if the mistake is uncovered at 
or near the end of a study, then considerable time 
and money is wasted. To reduce the likelihood of 
mistakes, a comprehensive set of rigorous procedures 
needs to be meticulously followed. The procedures 
described in this paper are mainly quantitative in 
nature, however, subjective evaluation by an 
experienced individual also proves to be quite 
valuable. 


Recently a test pilot flew one of the laboratory's 
lighter-type aircraft simulators and commented that 
the dynamics seemed to be biased to the left. His 
specific comment about the dynamics was proven to 
be incorrect, but in flying the simulator the bias was 
apparent. This led to investigation of other 
simulator components, specifically the input 
controller (in this case a side-mounted force stick). It 
was discovered that the input controller was rotated 
seven degrees off-axis. This finding led to an 
improvement to the simulator and an addition to the 
simulator verification procedures. Although 
subjective comments may also be solicited, they are 
nut a substitute for the objective procedures 
discussed in this paper. 

Components 

Timinklntetfritv 

Several simulators used in research incorporate 
wind gust models and/or sum-of-sines forcing 
functions to gain spectral information about the 
human operator and the man-machine system. 1 In 
such simulators it is very important to have stable 
time frames to prevent smearing in the frequency 
domain. Multi-tasking operating systems can cause 
frame time instability. Several of these systems 
have a job scheduler that runs at 60 Ilertz. The 
interrupt for the job scheduler could coincide with an 
interrupt from a programmable clock that is used to 
drive the real-time simulation software. If this 
occurs then there will be some jitter in the initiation 
of the simulation time frames (see figure 1). This 
instability can reduce the signal-to-noise ratio of 
data that is already troubled with noise due to the 
nonlinear human in the loop. Some of the problems 
associated with multi-tasking operating systems can 
be avoided by turning off some system services, and 
in some cases, disabling the system clock. 

Using the exact duration of the time frame in the 
calculation of coefficients and integration constants 
can be as important as having stable timing . If the 
time frame is off by just a little (59.8 Hertz compared 
to 60.0), then the characteristics of the dynamics, the 
integrated values, and the overall duration of the 
trial (for experiments that use fixed length trials) 
will be slightly in error. This problem is most 
prevalent in multi-computer simulations where the 
computers need to be synchronized, particularly 
when there is a separate graphics computer. One 
way to synchronize these computers is to detect the 
vertical retrace of the graphics monitor and use this 
signal to drive the other computers. If this method is 
used then the exact duration of the time frame can be 
measured using a programmable clock. This 
measurement should be taken every time the 
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simulator is powered up. Two graphics computers 
made by the same vendor can have slightly different 
refresh rates. A Iso, switching between the two major 
image presentation formats (60 Hertz non-interlaced 
and 30 Hertz interlaced) can have a significant 
impact on the duration of the time frame. 
Specifically, some 30 Hertz interlaced systems 
actually have vertical retraces occurring at 66 Hertz. 
A digital output bit and an oscilloscope can be used 
to verify both the simulation time frame stability 
and duration (see figure 1). 

Each time frame can be initiated by an interrupt 
from a programmable clock or by an interrupt from 
an external input, preferably from the vertical 
retrace of the graphics monitor. In both cases the 
digital output bit can be set when the interrupt first 
occurs and cleared after all software executes. 
Displaying the value of the digital output on an 
oscilloscope will yield both the exact duration of the 
time frame and the execution time of the software. 
To observe frame time stability it may be necessary 
to put two full frames up on the scope because the 
scope may automatically trigger off the setting of the 
bit thus eliminating the jitter on the first frame. 
However, if there is instability then it can be seen in 
the start of the second frame (sec figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Frnme Liming and instability 


The execution lime of individual routines is also 
easily measured using this setup. This can be 
achieved by clearing the bit before the particular 
routine and setting the bit after the routine (see 
figure 2). 
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Figure 2. Fxeeution time measurement 

Another aspect of timing integrity involves the 
verification of ramp times. Very often ramps are 
used to ensure smooth initiation of motion cuing, 
injection of independent variables, and introduction 
of gusts. If the subject/pilot is being scored based on 
his or her performance in the simulator, it is 
important that the ramps be completed before 
scoring begins (see figure 3). This can he verified by 


hand-checking the ramp time constants and 
comparing them to the time when scoring begins. 
Another way to verify the ramps is to review time 
history plots of the pertinent variables from a 
collected data file. If the ramps are not properly 
synchronized it could effect the scoring algorithm, 
bias the experimental variables, and decrease signal- 
lo-noise ratios if frequency domain analysis is being 
used. 
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Figure 3. Simulation ramps 


When time history files are collected it is 
important to verify the time tags (i.e. the effective 
sampling instance) for each channel of data. In most 
cases the time tags should match each other, 
however, in some experiments the investigator may 
request that the tags mismatch for analytical 
purposes. Improperly matched channels are 
particularly problematic when performing frequency 
domain analysis. An incorrect time tag will manifest 
itself as a phase shift when that particular channel is 
used to form a transfer function. A simple example 
using a difference equation of the form Y =(X n - X„.i 
)T for numerical differentiation (see figure 4) will 
illustrate how two collected channels of data can 
have mismatched time tags. This equation fits the 
form of a finite impulse response filter (Flit) and has 
a signal time delay associated with it of T/2. 2 
Another example where a mismatch is an artifact of 
the specific numerical technique is the use of an 
Adams-Bashforth integration algorithm. The use of 
this algorithm can introduce a time advance relative 
to the data collection time reference. 3 Additionally, 
feedback signals implemented in a sampled data 
system introduce delays due to the order of 
operations that must be accounted for. Data channel 
time tags can be checked by time history 
examination of channels after driving the system 
with a known forcing function. Frequency analysis 
of the same type of data will reveal any mismatches 
by phase deviations from the expected values. These 
same considerations affect the validation of transport 
delay to be covered later. 


T/2 FIR Delay 
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Figure 4. Numerical delay 
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Another timing integrity issue is the stntionnry 
initiation of data collection. This consideration 
applies specifically to research simulators where the 
trial is initiated by an experimenter. If the trial 
beginning and subsequent data collection are 
dependent on a button being pushed or a switch 
being thrown then all resultant actions by the 
software must be keved off the same moment. 
Specifically, when the button is pressed or released, 
but not both. This is particularly important when 
time history dnta is being averaged. Verification of 
stationary data collection is simple when there is a 
deterministic dnta channel (i.c. a gust channel 
computed using a sum-of-sines technique). 
Examination of the first dnta point in the gust 
channel across several files will accomplish this 
task. 

The last liming integrity issue is the verification 
of delay queues. In some cases vehicle states 
(attitude and position) arc delayed before they are 
sent to the motion cuing device so that the motion 
information presented to the pilot can be 
synchronized with the visual information presented 
by the graphics system. In other cases, the opposite 
is true. In some research simulators the delay in the 
visual loop is manipulated as the independent 
variable therefore requiring a delay queue. If delay 
queues are implemented it is important to verify 
that they are producing the correct amount of delay. 
Care must be taken to see if the queue is updated 
before or after the delayed value is pulled out to 
prevent a one frame delay error. This can he 
accomplished by inspecting the delay queue logic 
and code. The motion loop and visual loop delay 
measurement sections of this paper will present a 
quantitative verification procedure. 

Vehicle Dynamics Verification 

As stated earlier, it is not the purpose of this 
paper to deal with the verification of sophisticated 
full nonlinear aerodynamic models. The models used 
in the research laboratory where these procedures 
have evolved have been, for the most part, transfer 
function models. Verification of these models is a 
straight forward process utilizing a linear autopilot 
and a sum-of-sines approximation to a Dryden 4 wind 
gust model (sec figure 5). The simulation is run, 
with the autopilot engaged, and the collected data is 
analyzed using frequency domain techniques. The 
resultant frequency data for the inputs and outputs 
of each element in the aerodynamic model are used 
to form transfer functions. For each transfer 
function the experimental gain and phase 
information is computed. This experimental data is 
then compared to analytical data for verification of 
the aerodynamic model. 

Visual Loop Delay Measurement 

Research has shown that excessive transport 
delay in aircraft simulators can have negative effects 
on pilot performance and transfer of training.5 
Therefore it is very important to be able to 
accurately quantify the transport delay in 
simulators. Moreover, the verification of the actual 
delay against the expected value is an excellent 
check of other simulator components. The transport 
delay is defined as the delay due to the computer 
implementation of the simulation and does not 
include delay due to the dynamics of the simulated 
vehicle.This delay is measured between pilot 
control input and pilot cuing. The measurement is 
accomplished using a frequency domain steady state 



Figure 5. Simplified Roll Dynamics 


technique. A sine wave is injected into the system in 
place of the input controller and a photo-sensitive 
device is used to measure resultant changes on the 
graphics monitor. Using a frequency response 
analyzer, the total phase shift is measured from the 
sine wave input to the photo-sensitive device output 
(see figure 6). Then the phase shift due to the 
dynamics is subtracted from the total phase shift and 
the remaining phase shift is due to the transport 
delay. Because the input sine wave is at a known 
frequency, the phase shift can be converted to time, 
in seconds. Consider the following equation: 

Transport delay(seconds) = 

(total measured phase(Deg)- 

Vehicle dynamics phase(Deg)) * 

(Period of input frequency/360) (1) 

The empirically derived transport delay 
measurement is then compared to the analytically 
derived value. If they do not match then the 
simulation may contain an error, or, a component 
may not be accounted for in the analytical 
computation. Some sources of transport delay are 
execution time, delay queues, numerical techniques, 
sample and hold (zero order hold), graphics 
processing, and delay due to order of operations. 

Motion Loop Delav Measurement 

For motion-based simulators, the motion loop is 
the path shown in the block diagram , Figure 7, from 
the control input to the motion display. The transport 
delay around the motion loop is a simulation 
parameter that must be characterized and controlled. 
This delay must be theoretically determined and 
experimentally verified. 

The sources of transport delay around the motion 
loop are three: 1) delay due to the order of I/O 
operations; 2) zero order hold delay of the digital-lo- 
analog converters (D/A’s); and 3) motion display 
device servocontrollers. The delay due to order of 
operations occurs when the A/D’s are sampled before 
the D/A’s are output. This is commonly done to give 
the D/A’s maximum settling time before sampling 
the A/D’s and to preserve the periodicity of the I/O 
operations (e.g. due to variable execution time). Thus 
an artificial delay equal to one simulation frame 
time is incurred. A zero order hold delay is an artifact 
of the reconstruction of an analog signal from a 
digital signal resulting in an effective delay of ^ of 
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Figure 6. Visual Loop Delay 


Measurement Setup 



Figure 7. Motion Loop Delay Measurement 
Setup 

the frame time. Last of all, the servocontrollers can 
be expected to include some signal conditioning 
electronics, such as low-pass filters, which affect the 
phase response of the motion device. The frequency 
characteristics <>f the servos are usually specified by 
the manufacturer or can be analytically determined 
and should be measured empirically as well. 

With the above information, the theoretical 
transport delay around the motion loop can be 
determined. Once this has been done, the actual 
system must be verified by comparison with 
experimentally collected data. Using a frequency 
response analyzer, a sinusoid at a known frequency 
can be injected into the loop at point 1 in Figure 7 
above. The frequency must be within the bandwidth 
of the system in order to achieve meaningful results. 
By feeding back the system response at point 2 to the 
analyzer, the gain and phase of the system between 
the two points is computed. The total delay around 


the loop at that frequency is given by the following 
equation: 

It i.s.-cl - <|> lru</i - I lrad/sec) (2) 

Time delays due to the vehicle dynamics and 
drive algorithms are not transport delays and must 
be subtracted from these experimental 
measurements. Care must be taken to account for 
1phase shifts due to sign changes in the dynamics 
or drive algorithm. 

Motion Device Scaling 



Figure 8. Motion Device Scaling Setup 

Figure 8 shows a simplified block diagram 
encompassing the motion display device and its 
associated control and recording functions. The 
motion drive algorithm computes the type and 
amount of desired platform movement. This quantity 
is scaled appropriately and output to a digital to 
analog converter (D/A). The D/A outputs an analog 
voltage proportional to the digital input. This signal 
serves as the input to the servocontroller. The servo 
drives the motion device according to its design. 

Motion device scaling is simply the process of 
verifying the calibration of the blocks between the 
drive algorithm and the display device. This ensures 
that the subject is experiencing the desired motion. 
Another related step which is often overlooked is to 
verify the calibration of the blocks between the 
motion device and data collection point. This insures 
that the movement of the platform is being 
accurately recorded. 

There are two scaling steps required to achieve 
the desired platform motion from the drive algorithm 
block. First, the proper servo input voltage must be 
determined that will result in the desired movement. 
Next, the digital value for the D/A must be computed 
that will generate this voltage. The scaling of each 
motion actuator must be verified individually. 

The following equations illustrate this scaling 
using an example of linear displacement as the 
measure of motion. 
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D/A Input u >vlU) - F l ( Dtxirvd Displacement ) (3) 
Aetuul DmplacemenKmm) = F,^Output from D/A) (4> 

The only assumption that has been made is that 
the system is stationary. This simply means that the 
scale factors do not change with time. 

The overall motion sealing is driven by the 
calibration of the servocontroller. This is an 
electronic control system with feedback. The scale 
factor that converts input voltage to platform 
movement must he verified empirically using a 
precision voltage source and the appropriate 
measuring tool. The voltage source is used to inject 
an arbitrary voltage into a servo as shown at point 1 
in Figure 8 . The resulting travel of the individual 
actuator is then measured using a ruler, protractor, 
or similar device at point 2. Data is collected at 
regular intervals within the active range of the 
servo. A least squares fit is then performed on the 
data to determine the equation of the curve that 
yields the closest match. This often proves to be 
linear or nearly so. but even nonlinear relationships 
can be easily accounted for with software. A highly 
nonlinear fit may indicate a hardware problem with 
the servo or motion device and should be 
investigated further. The best fit relationship that 
results is the function F 2 of Equation (4). 

The next scale factor to be verified is the one that 
converts the desired platform movement into the 
proper digital value to send to the D/A. The D/A’s are 
characterized by the number of bits of resolution and 
analog voltage range. The desired coefficient is 
simply the number of volts per bit. For example, a 
twelve bit D/A can represent 4096 distinct levels. If 
the output range is ± 10.0 volts, there are (20 volts 
-5- 4096=) 4.88 millivolts per level. Therefore, 
function Fi of Equation (3) is simply a multiplicative 
constant possibly with an offset as shown in the 
example equation (5). This scale factor should be 
checked regularly to detect hardware problems with 
the digital-to-analog converter. 

D/Alnput = 0.00488(volts D x 

F 2 (desired displ (mm))(volts) + Dig Offset (5) 

The second part of motion device scaling is to 
verify the accurate scaling of motion sensor data to 
real world quantities for data collection purposes. 
This is simply a matter of calibrating the 
transducers used in the device as well as the A/D’s. 
The following equations illustrate this scaling. 

A/D Input (volts) = F3 (Actual Displacement) ( 6 ) 

Recorded Displacement (mm) = 

F 4 (Output from A/D) (7) 

For every type of motion there is an appropriate 
transducer that allows the platform movement to be 
recorded. In the example of linear displacement used 
above, a linear variable differential transformer is 
used (LVDT i. This device produces an analog voltage 
directly proportional to the LVDT shaft 
displacement and its characteristics are specified by 
the manufacturer. The calibration of these devices 
must be verified regularly. This is done by collecting 
data on the transducer output voltage as the 
platform moves. This can be done simultaneously 
with data collection from the first part of motion 
scaling. While a voltage is being injected into the 


system at point 1 of Figure 8 and platform motion 
data is being collected at point 2 , the transducer 
voltage should also be recorded at point 3. Data 
analysis similar to that used in part 1 will yield the 
relationship F 3 in equation ( 6 ) above. 

A D scaling is the inverse of the D/A scaling 
described above. Again, this scale factor should be 
checked regularly for hardware problems. 


Communication Validation 

The communication link between the simulation 
computer and the graphics computer must be verified 
to ensure the integrity of all transmitted data. This 
is especially important if position deltas are being 
sent to and summed in the graphics computer. The 
use of position deltas may be necessary due to 
hardware limitations (i.e. KS232 updated at 6011z). 
The communication link can be easily verified by 
sending the final position values back to the 
simulation computer to be compared with its final 
values. Another aspect of communication that 
should he verified involves high speed parallel 
transmission of data. When floating point values are 
passed it is important to verify that the data 
representation formats are the same. If not, then the 
conversion process needs to be verified using a wide 
range of values including boundary conditions. All 
data packets should include a checksum. 

Verification of Graphics Equations 

The order of translations and rotations in the 
graphics computer needs to be verified. When the 
vehicle is maneuvered through large angles, errors 
in the graphics equations are obvious. However, for 
tasks that require small perturbations about zero 
there could be an error in the equations that may go 
unnoticed. Another important graphics parameter 
that must be verified is the field-of-view (FOV). 
Conventionally the value used for the field-of-view 
closely matches the actual hardware setup. 
Specifically this value equals twice the inverse 
tangent of the distance from the eye to the screen/crt 
divided by the half-width of the screen/crt. Care 
should also be taken to see which axis the field-of- 
view is with respect to. Some modern graphics 
computers specify the field-of-view in the y-axis 
(vertical) while the measurement is taken with 
respect to the x-axis. For graphics systems that have 
a four to three (X to Y) aspect ratio, the field-of-view 
in the x-axis can be transformed to the y-axis using 
the following equation. 

FOV v = TAN -1 ( TAN (FOV x ) *3/., ) ( 8 ) 

Verification of Gust Spectra and Gust Filters 

This verification procedure is specific to 
simulations that use gust, or turbulence, that is 
approximated by a sum-of-sinc waves. The use of a 
sum-of-sines model to approximate a wind gust is 
well suited for research simulators because the gust 
inputs appear to be stochastic to the subject and it is 
useful for frequency domain analysis of the human 
operator and the man-machine system . 7 If each 
component in the sum-of-sines profile is an integer 
harmonic of the fundamental frequency (e.g. the 
reciprocal of the run length) and is generated 
without distortion, then the collected data can be 
analyzed using a fast-Fourier transform (FFT). The 
results of the FFT can be used to verify the gust 
spectra. The FFT of the gust spectra should contain 
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power only <il the nominal input frequencies. 7 
However, all of the FFT data should be examined to 
make sure there is no significant power at non-input 
frequencies due to harmonic distortion. Significant 
power is power above the nominal remnant level due 
to sampling. Normally when a sum-of-sines profile 
is selected to model gust there is a desired RMS level 
for the signal. For example, if a moderate vertical 
gust is needed to perturb the pitch states of a 
simulated aircraft then a RMS level of 7.7 
fcct/second might be selected. The desired RMS level 
of the input signal can be verified using the FFT 
data. The square root of the total power computed 
from the FFT data in the input signal should equal 
the selected RMS value. 

In some cases the gust input is filtered to reflect 
the effect of the vehicle’s immersion in the gust 
medium. Secondly, the gust may be filtered to 
determine its effect on the vehicle. The verification 
of these filters can be easily accomplished using the 
FFT data. The FFT data can be used to compute a 
transfer function for each of the filters. The 
characteristics of the transfer function can be 
compared against the design specifications of the 
filters for verification. 

Controls Scaling and Deadband Verification 

All flight simulations require user inputs of some 
type to allow control of the simulated aircraft. These 
can be control sticks, throttles, or instrumentation 
switches. This paper will concentrate on the control 
stick and throttle, since these are the primary 
devices that close the man-machine loop. 

Control sticks can be either of a displacement or 
force type. Both are transducers which generate an 
output voltage proportional to stick movement or 
applied stick force. Since only side-mounted force 
sticks are used lure in the laboratory where these 
procedures evolved, the following discussion will 
concentrate on these. The comments on force sticks 
can be directly extended to displacement sticks as 
well. The hardware and software issues of control 
scaling will be discussed here. 

The stick has both roll and pitch rate control 
commanded with forces along the lateral and 
longitudinal axes, respectively. The device must be 
checked to insure that these axes arc orthogonal. 
This is done by applying a force along one stick axis 
and reading the voltage of the off-axis output with a 
voltmeter. The force should be rotated about the 
stick’s vertical axis until the output voltage is 
nulled. The direction of the force vector should be 
marked and the step repeated for the opposite 
direction. The positive and negative directions of 
each axis should he co-linear. This can then be done 
for the other axis. The two axes should be 
orthogonal. 

Now thai the control device axes have been 
characterized, measurements must be taken to 
confirm their proper alignment with respect to the 
fixed axes of the simulator. Often the control stick is 
required to be rotated several degrees off axis. A 
protractor can be used to verify the correct angle. 

Calibration .<t the control stick is similar to that 
of any transducer A force is applied to the stick and 
the resulting output voltage is recorded. The force 
vector must he along the true axis of control 
determined previously. Care must be taken to apply 
the force at the same point on the stick every time it 


is calibrated to insure consistent results. This point 
should be at the nominal hand grip centerpoint and 
through the center of the stick. Data must be 
collected at regular intervals throughout the active 
range of the device. This procedure must then be 
repeated for the opposite stick axis. 

Once this has been completed, the data can be 
plotted for visual inspection. A first order least 
squares fit is often helpful to determine the slope and 
intercept of the line. The fit should be linear, 
symmetrical, and have a small offset. Offsets reduce 
tiie symmetrical dynamic range of the device. Offsets 
can be calculated by the simulation software before 
each run and corrected for in real-time if they arc 
small. Hardware problems should be suspected and 
investigated if the calibration procedure uncovers 
any sizable deviations from these characteristics. 

The raw stick command voltages are sampled 
under software control and are usually conditioned 
by imposing a breakout force, scaling and limiting. 
The breakout force is an artificially introduced 
control response deadband at and near zero as 
depicted by ± Min Input in figure 9. The deadband is 
useful for eliminating small, unintentional inputs 
ic.g. from the hand resting on the stick) and 
sampling noise. Limiting sets the absolute maximum 
and minimum allowable control input and is shown 
as ±Max Output in figure 9. These critical points 
can be easily verified by comparison of time history 
data from the raw and conditioned stick signal from a 
simulation run with full-range control inputs. 



Figure 9. Stick Signal Conditioning 


A method used to ensure maximum signal-to- 
noise ratio on the control stick channel is automatic 
gain switching. This entails simultaneously boosting 
the command voltage with three or more amplifiers 
of different gains. The software samples all of these 
signals at the same time. The signal with the highest 
gain that is not saturated is scaled in accordance 
with its amplification and input to the simulation. 
The gain of each amplifier must be determined 
accurately and checked frequently. This can be 
accomplished easily using a frequency response 
analyzer. The gain circuits must exhibit a linear 
phase so no time distortions are introduced. 

Kngine throttles in flight simulators are typically 
potentiometers adjusted by the throttle lever. Data 
must be collected on output voltage between the 
forward and rear lever limits to allow the correct 
bcale factor to be determined. The 
engineer/technician must also verify that the 
throttle limits are reached before the analog-to- 
digital converter saturates. 
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Flight himn l;itions usually include visual 
displays which mv directly or indirectly affected by 
control input scaling. For example, a fuel flow meter 
display is a direct function of throttle setting and 
must be calibrated to indicate the proper flow for any 
given throttle lever position. Roll and pitch 
commands from the stick are typically scaled in 
degrees per second per pound-force. By applying a 
constant stick force and measuring the time (T),;,, ) 
to complete one revolution, the actual control scale 
factor can be computed using equation 9. This can 
then be verified hv comparison with the theoretical 
scaling. 

Control Scale Factor (7sec/lb) = 360° h- T^o (sec) + 
Force (lbs) (9) 

This timing check provides an excellent end-to- 
end verification as well because it also includes the 
aircraft dynamics, simulation to graphics computer 
communications and graphics equations. 


Numerical/Mathematical Considerations 

Numerical integration of any vehicle state must 
be verified to make sure the integration technique is 
appropriate, working properly, and is being 
initialized and re-initialized properly. In 
simulations using a high sample rate, simple 
trapezoidal integration is most likely appropriate. 
However, in other situations a more sophisticated 
technique may be required. After selecting the best 
technique for a particular situation, the operation of 
the integration software must be verified to make 
sure that the code is indeed integrating. Visual 
inspection of the time history data is not enough. 
Two other verification procedures are suggested. 
First, if a known function is input to the integrator, 
then the result can be compared to the analytical 
solution. Second, if the simulation is using a sum-of- 
sines as a forcing function and there is the capability 
for frequency domain analysis, then a transfer 
function can be computed for the input and output of 
the integrator to verify that it is working properly. 
The transfer function should have a slope of -20 dB 
per decade for the gain and a constant -90 degrees for 
phase. It is also important to verify that the 
integrator is being initialized and re-initialized 
properly. The initial condition of the integrator 
must be set equal to the exact starting value of the 
the vehicle. Also, if the simulation is being reset or 
re-initialized, then it is important to reset the initial 
conditions of integrators and to re-initialized the 
variable(s) that holds the past value(s) used in the 
integration equation(s). 

The Euler transformation matrix and equations, 
of motion should also be verified to make sure there 
are no terms missing. In research simulators where 
the task requires small perturbations about the 
initial vehicle state, it is possible to have missing 
terms go unnoticed. However, the missing terms can 
effect the collected data and thus the reporting of the 
results. 

Verify the Scoring Algorithm 

Simulators that are used in research typically 
incorporate a scoring algorithm to measure pilot 
performance. Verification of the scoring algorithm is 
very important Pre-calculated patterns may he 
injected into tin simulation to verify that the 
expected score i.-> < alculated. It is also important tu 


verily that the scoring starts and stops at the proper 
times. The code should also be checked to verity that 
nil temporary variables used in the scoring 
algorithm are being re initialized properly between 


Conclusion 

Although these procedures evolved in a research 
laboratory, their applicability is not solely limited to 
research simulators. Some of these procedures apply 
to all real-time simulators, even beyond aircraft 
simulators. The procedures discussed in this paper 
are mostly quantitative, however, subjective 
evaluation is also encouraged. Specifically, visual 
inspection of collected time history data, in the form 
o! plots, can often reveal peculiaralities. Secondly, 
subjective comments from pilots can often lead to 
valuable investigation. Knowing that these set of 
procedures has been rigorously followed gives the 
researchers a high degree of confidence in the 
collected data. 
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Abstract 

A realtime aerodynamic model for the F-16C 
simulation was developed solely from data acquired 
from flight test. The model includes major aero¬ 
dynamic derivatives in pitching, rolling and yaw¬ 
ing moments as well as derivatives in normal, 
chord and side forces. Pilot inputs of lateral 
and longitudinal stick force, rudder pedal force, 
power lever angle and speedbrake deflection re¬ 
corded during flight test were used as input into 
the simulator and the responses of the aircraft 
and simulator were compared. The study showed 
that an aerodynamic model from flight test data 
showed a substantial improvement over the aerody¬ 
namic model developed from wind tunnel data in the 
high angle-of-attack region but was not extensive 
enough to develop a simulator for the entire 
flight envelope. It also showed that the aerody¬ 
namic model developed from wind tunnel data was 
inadequate and should be updated with data ac¬ 
quired during flight test. 

Introduction 

The Test and Evaluation Mission Simulator 
ITEMS) complex at the Air Force Flight Test Center 
tAFFTC) develops flying qualities simulators for 
aircraft currently being tested and aircraft soon 
to be tested at Edwards Air Force Base. Typically 
an aircraft-specific aerodynamic model is devel¬ 
oped for the simulator using contractor supplied 
data from wind tunnel tests. This data is used 
along with standard equations of motion, atmos¬ 
pheric properties and an aircraft-specific flight 
control system model to create a realtime simula¬ 
tion of the aircraft. The TEMS complex provides 
flying qualities and flight control system test 
engineers with an efficient and inexpensive way to 
plan flight test programs, perform sensitivity 
studies, design test maneuvers, plan and rehearse 
flight test missions, prefly specific test points, 
investigate anomalies and evaluate pilot-in-the- 
loop dynamics. 

The F-16 Combined Test Force had a requirement 
to use the simulator to evaluate and possibly pre¬ 
dict departure characteristics of the F-16C. The 
standard F-16 simulation was not sufficiently ac¬ 
curate in the area of the envelope of interest 
(high angle-of-attack region). Rather than ad¬ 
justing the wind tunnel aerodynamic model, the 
6516 Test Squadron and TEMS engineers developed an 
aerodynamic model of the F-16C from November 1988 


through March 1989 using data acquired during 
flight, test. With a simple classical linear model 
made up of the basic aerodynamic derivatives, it 
could be readily validated against actual flight 
test results. And with a validated model, the 
simulator could be used to prefly hazardous test 
points, reduce actual test flying time, assist 
with the handling qualities evaluation, evaluate 
and design potential changes to the flight control 
computer to remedy anomolies discovered in flight 
test and possibly predict a departure. 

Method of Development 

Data Extraction 

The first stage in developing the aerodynamic 
model was already accomplished during flight test 
in April 1988. Data recorded during pitch, yaw 
and roll doublets performed in flight were used to 
extract aerodynamic derivatives using the Modified 
Maximum Likelihood Estimator computer program 
(MMLE) on the AFFTC CDC Cyber computers. 

Two sets of data were generated with MMLE so 
that flexibility effects were separated from rigid 
body behavior. The rigid body data set had aero¬ 
dynamic derivatives as a function of angle-of-at¬ 
tack (0 to 28 degrees) and Mach number (0.6, 0.8, 
and 0.9). The flexibility effects data had de¬ 
rivatives as a function of Mach number (0 to 2.0) 
and dynamic pressure (200, 400, 800, and 1600 lb/ 
ft 2 ). Unfortunately, there was a significant 
scatter in the data for all aerodynamic derivative 
which made it difficult to establish definitive 
curves. By studying derivatives in test reports 
and wind tunnel data on previous F-16's , the 
general shape of the curves were drawn through the 
points. These fairings were made for three store 
loadings of the F-16C aircraft and were used to 
build an aerodynamic model for the simulator. 

Simulation Database Formulation 

Data Input 

The fairings of the plots generated by MMLE 
were entered into the TEMS complex development 
computer using a digitizer. Each plot became a 
two dimensional table in the F-16 simulation aero¬ 
dynamic derivatives database and was formatted to 
make it compatible with the present F-16 simula¬ 
tor . 


This paper it declared a work of the U.S. Government and 
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Tile flexibility effects data were valid for 
low ariff 1 es-nf-attack (0 to 4 degrees). The rigid 
body data were valid for the angles-of-attack In 
the range of Interest but only at dynamic pres¬ 
sures below 200 lb/ft 2 . The challenge was to 
Implement the two sets of data and correlate them 
in such a way as to get valid aerodynamic deriva¬ 
tives over the required range of interest of an- 
gle-of-attack, Mach number and dynamic pressure. 

Rigid Aerodynamic Data and Flexibility Effects 

The two sets of data had crossplot points 
which were used to correlate the data. Using these 
points, a series of steps combined the two plots 
for each derivative into one which was dependent 
on angle-of-attack, Mach number and dynamic pres¬ 
sure. The crossplot points were valid for level 
unaccelerated flight at a dynamic pressure below 
200 lb/ft 2 (Fig. 1). 



MACH 



ANGLE-OF-ATTACK (deg) 


Fig. 1 Illustration of Crossplot Points 


Once the crossplot points were determined, the 
flexibility effects for each Mach number were cal¬ 
culated. Since the rigid body data had only three 
lines of Mach number, it was only necessary to 
calculate flexibility effects at 0.6, 0.8, and 0.9 
Mach numbers. In the flexibility effects data, 
the value of each specific derivative at a spe¬ 
cific Mach number and separate dynamic pressure 
was measured. The difference between the two val¬ 
ues was then divided by the difference in dynamic 
pressure to produce the flexibility correction for 
each derivative. The flexibility correction was 
assumed to be constant at each Mach number. Equa¬ 
tion (1) was used to compute the flexibility cor¬ 
rection for each derivative. 

_ A Derivative 

Flexibility Correction q„_ = -—- (1) 

A q 


The next step wns to define the zero dynamic 
pressure point for each coefficient. The zero 
points were calculated using the following equa¬ 
tion. 


zero point --( <■ cor ) (200) + < d * r v« V h,V V ’ * 2 00 q ) (2) 


Once the zero point was found, the rigid body 
data was corrected to zero dynamic pressure by 
adjusting the curve to go through the zero point. 
By measuring the difference between the crossplot 
point and value of the curve for a given angle-of- 
attack and adding that difference to the zero 
point value, a new curve was generated (Fig. 2). 



ANGLE-OF-ATTACK (deg) 


Fig. 2 Generation of Zero Dynamic Pressure Curve 

This new data was the baseline for the 
flight test aerodynamic model. With the zero dy¬ 
namic pressure data, the derivatives were depend¬ 
ent only on angle-of-attack and Mach number. The 
effect of dynamic pressure was added directly to 
the value of the derivative obtained from the zero 
dynamic pressure data using the equation below. 

Corrected Derivat ive = der v i a v ® u t e ive @ 0 q+ (q cor )< q ) (3) 


Table Look-up Generator 

The zero dynamic pressure data tables, along 
with tables of flexibility corrections for each 
derivative, were input into a database editor pro¬ 
gram (DBEDIT) at the TEMS complex. DBEDIT gener¬ 
ated a FORTRAN blockdata subroutine which con¬ 
tained all derivative and flexibility correction 
tables and a FORTRAN look-up subroutine which used 
linear interpolation to calculate derivative val¬ 
ues. The computer generated code was ready for 
compilation and linking. 

Total Coefficient Equations 

A separate subroutine was used to calculate 
the flexibility corrections and the total coeffi¬ 
cient equations. This subroutine took the outputs 
of the look-up subroutine and calculates the new 
coefficient value using equation (3). Once this 
was done, the total coefficient equations (4) 
through (9) were solved and the output from this 
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subroutine was fed into the equations of motion 
subroutines. 

PITCHING MOMENT 

Cm = Cm 0 + Cm lV ’ ur + Cm 8 h * 8h 

+Cmq ‘ Q ‘ C/2V (4) 

ROLLING MOMENT 

Cl = Clp* 0 + Cl r * R * b/2V + Cl p * P * b/2V 

+ Cl 8r * 8r + Cl ga * 8a (5) 

YAWING MOMENT 

Cn = Cn p * 0 + Cn r * R * b/2v + Cn p * P * b/2V 

+ Cn 8r * 8r + Cn 8a * 8a (6) 

NORMAL FORCE 

C NF =C N o + C Nl y * lV +C,n 8h * 8h * Multiplier (7) 
SIDE FORCE 

Cyf = Cyp • p + Cvsa ‘ 5a + C Y 8r * 8r (8) 

CHORD FORCE 

C CF = CCo + c Cc» (9) 


Simulation Interface 

The flight test aerodynamic model was built to 
work with the current F-16 simulation. The TEMS 
complex has a realtime computing system consisting 
of four Perkin-Elmer 8/32 computers communicating 
via shared memory. The F-16 simulator uses three 
of these CPUs along with an AYDIN line generator 
for a visual display and a fixed base F-16 cock¬ 
pit. Figure 3 shows the software set up of the 
F-16 simulator. The master CPU executes the 
flight control system software and I/O subroutines 
for the cockpit, visual system and realtime disk. 
The first slave CPU executes the flight test aero¬ 
dynamic model and the equations of motion. The 
second slave executes the engine model, automatic 
trim, weight and balance calculations and a flight 
control system gain setting subroutine. All of 
these subroutines are sequenced and run in a frame 
time of 15.63 milliseconds <64hz). 



MASTER SLAVE 1 SLAVE 2 


Fig. 3 F-16 Simulation Software Set Up 


Simulator Verification 

A number of points within the envelope of the 
flight test database were chosen by the TEMS engi¬ 
neer to check out the table look-ups and coeffi¬ 
cient calculations. For all the points chosen, 
the simulator value of the derivative fell within 
five percent of the predicted value which was 
taken from the original MMLE data. To fully ver¬ 
ify that the table look-ups were correct, an engi¬ 
neer from the 6516 Test Squadron conducted a sepa¬ 
rate set of static checks and the results were 
similar. Differences between the simulation value 
and predicted value can be attributed to errors in 
digitizing, rounding errors in flexibility effect 
calculations, and rounding errors in total coeffi¬ 
cient calculations. 


Validation With Flight Test Dati 


For the simulator to be truly useful it had to 
be validated to show that the model could recreate 
actual aircraft response. With sufficient valida¬ 
tion data, the model could be used to collect data 
and conclusions could be made about the aircraft 
from this simulator data. 

The simulator validation effort focused at 
first on using test pilots to fly the simulator. 
They flew the same maneuvers in the simulator as 
were flown in the aircraft during flight test. 
The data were displayed on strip chart recorders 
and then compared to the data recorded during 
flight test missions. A number of problems ham¬ 
pered the effort. First, test pilots were avail¬ 
able on a limited basis and were not able to spend 
the time in the simulator necessary to collect 
sufficient data to validate the simulator. Sec¬ 
ondly, although the pilot inputs were similar, 
they were not exactly the same. This made com¬ 
parisons between the simulator and aircraft re¬ 
sponses difficult. And lastly, the strip chart 
recorder scales were large to account for the 
minimum and maximum values of the recorded parame¬ 
ters and gave no indication of the fine differ¬ 
ences between simulator and aircraft. These prob¬ 
lems made this method of simulator validation un¬ 
satisfactory . 


Flight Test Inputs 


The solution to validating the simulator and 
streamlining the process was to use pilot inputs 
recorded during flight test as simulator inputs. 
This solution eliminated the need for a test pilot 
to fly the simulator and also provided the exact 
inputs the pilot used during the in-flight maneu¬ 
ver. The simulator and aircraft responses could 
be compared directly providing that care was taken 
to set up the simulator with the same initial 
conditions as the aircraft. If the responses were 
identical, the simulator was considered valid for 
that flight condition. If they were not identi¬ 
cal, changes were made to aerodynamic model to 
improve the simulator. 
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Using prerecorded pilot inputs in the simula¬ 
tor was not an easy task. It required the flight 
test inputs be rend from a disk in realtime, A 
program was written and introduced into the master 
CPU which could read up to ten parameters. The 
6516 Test Squadron engineers recorded a number of 
maneuvers such as constant heading sideslips and 
360 degree rolls onto magnetic tape. Each maneu¬ 
ver was stored as a separate file on the realtime 
disk which was accessed by the simulation engineer 
during simulator operation. When accessed, stick 
force, rudder pedal force, power lever angle and 
speedbrake deflection were input into the simula¬ 
tor as a pilot would if he were using the cockpit. 
The maneuver could be repeated as many times as 
needed. Figure 4 shows how the cockpit was re¬ 
placed by the disk. 



Figure 4: Flight Test Input Set Up 


Simulator and Aircraft Comparisons 

A number of different maneuvers from several 
test sorties were stored on the real time disk. 
Using the disk as input these sorties were flown 
in the simulator. Angle-of-attack, sideslip angle, 
roll angle and pitch, roll and yaw rates were 
recorded using strip chart recorders and then com¬ 
pared to the flight test strip chart recordings. 
At first there were very notable differences be¬ 
tween the simulator and aircraft responses. For 
example, on a constant heading sideslip, there was 
only a few degrees of roll angle for the aircraft 
but the simulator roll angle was nearly 180 de¬ 
grees. This pointed out a problem with roll de¬ 
rivatives such as Cjp and Cj^ . By changing 
these in realtime and running the same maneuver 
again, the effects of the change were recorded and 
improvements to the aerodynamic model were made. 

In order to change the derivatives in realtime 
a multiplier and bias were provided for each de¬ 
rivative. These could be changed by the simula¬ 
tion engineer very quickly on the simulator con¬ 
trol terminal. By noting the changes to the de¬ 
rivatives, the baseline data (MMLE) were replaced 
by new fairings. Once the new fairings were in 


place, the multipliers were reset to one. and bi 
ases to zero. Several iterations of this process 
have been completed. 

Once a good approximation was observed on the 
strip charts, the next at.ep was to look closely at 
the aircraft response and simulator response. To 
do this, the simulation engineer used software 
already available on the real time system to re 
cord a number of parameters during the maneuver on 
the realtime disk. This data and the aircraft 
data were then loaded into a VAX Station 2000 
Workstation. Using MATRIX-X. an analysis and 
graphics software package, the aircraft and simu 
lator responses were plotted and overlaid on the 
same page. The scale was enlarged to clearly show 
the differences between the simulator and the air¬ 
craft. In addition, the simulator responses using 
the Wind Tunnel Model was also overlaid. 


Results 

All of the results presented are from one 
test sortie in which constant heading sideslips 
and 360 degree rolls were performed with angles- 
of-attack from 12 degrees to the 26 degrees (the 
F-16 flight control system has an angle-of-attack 
limiter set at 26 degrees). The following parame¬ 
ters were recorded during the flight using AFFTC 
range facilities. The same parameters were re¬ 
corded from the simulator at the TEMS complex. 


Angle-of-Attack 

(deg) 

Sideslip angle 

(deg) 

Flaperon deflection 

(deg) 

Rudder Deflection 

(deg) 

Horizontal Tail Deflection 

(deg) 

Roll Rate,Body Axis 

(deg/sec 

Pitch Rate,Body Axis 

(deg/sec 

Yaw Rate.Body Axis 

(deg/sec 

Roll Angle 

(deg) 

Normal Acceleration 

(g'S) 

Calibrated Airspeed 

(knots) 

Altitude 

(feet) 

Lateral Stick Force 

(lbs) 

Longitudinal Stick Force 

(lbs) 

Rudder Pedal Force 

(lbs) 


The first comparison made was between flight 
test data and the F-16 simulator with the aerody¬ 
namic derivatives supplied from wind tunnel tests 
(Wind Tunnel Model). This model had aerodynamic 
derivative increments for store loadings and de¬ 
rivative increments for angles-of-attack up to 40 
degrees. Care was taken to ensure that the proper 
initial conditions were set before using the 
flight test data input into the simulator. Once 
the conditions were set. the simulator first flew 
a constant heading sideslip at 12 degrees angle- 
of-attack. Figure 5 shows the comparisons be¬ 
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SIDESLIP ANGLE (deg) 


tween aircraft response and the Wind Tunnel Model 
response to the same flight test inputs. In this 
case the aircraft had maximum and minimum values 
of sideslip angle of 12 and -13 degrees while the 
Wind Tunnel Model had maximum and minimum values 
of 12.5 and -12.5 degrees. Figure 6 shows the 
same maneuver at 20 degrees angle-of-attack. The 
aircraft had maximum and minimum values of sides¬ 
lip angle of 7.0 and -9.0 degrees while the Wind 
Tunnel Model had maximum and minimum values of 14 
and -17.5 degrees. The data shown on these plots 
demonstrated that at high angles-of-attack the 
Wind Tunnel Model failed to closely model the air¬ 
craft response in sideslip angle. 




TIME (sec) 

Fig. 6 20deg AOA CONSTANT HEADING SIDESLIP 

The model developed from flight test data 
(Flight Test Model) was also compared to the air¬ 
craft response and the Wind Tunnel Model response. 
Figure 7 shows responses of both models and the 
aircraft for the constant heading sideslip at 20 
degrees angle-of-attack. The Flight Test Model 
had maximum and minimum values of sideslip of 7.5 
and -10.5 degrees which closely approximated the 
aircraft response. Similarly, in another flight 


test maneuver, the Flight Test Model approximated 
the aircraft response more closely than the Wind 
Tunnel Model. Figure 8 shows the amount of sides¬ 
lip angle generated in a 360 degree left-hand roll 
at an angle-of-attack of 22 degrees. The aircraft 



Fig. 7 20deg AOA CONSTANT HEAOING SIDESLIP 



TIME (sec) 

Fig. 8 22deg AOA 360deg LEFT ROLL 



TIME (deg) 

Fig. 9 26deg AOA 360deg LEFT ROLL 
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had n maximum value of sideslip angle of about 8 
degrees while the Flight Test Model showed about 7 
degrees of sideslip angle. The Wind Tunnel Model 
had a large sideslip angle excursions of nearly 30 
degrees and departed from normal flight before the 
maneuver was complete. A similar result also oc¬ 
curred for a 380 degree left-hand roll at the 
angle-of-attack limiter of 26 degrees. The air¬ 
craft had a maximum sideslip angle of about 6 
degrees and the Flight Test Model had a maximum 
of 7 degrees but held about 6 degrees of sideslip 
angle throughout the maneuver. The Wind Tunnel 
Model showed a sideslip angle of about 25 degrees 
before departing from normal flight. 

Conclusions 


Several conclusions can be made from this 
study. First it is necessary to validate a simu¬ 
lation against the best available data prior to 
using it. As was seen with the Wind Tunnel Aerody¬ 
namic Model, the simulator and aircraft had very 
different responses at high angles-of-attack. A 
second conclusion is that while using flight test 
data to build a simplified model has proven to be 
accurate in some cases, there is definitely not 
enough data available to develop a full simulation 
from flight test data alone. The simple linear 
model using MMLE generated data may not take into 
account all of the possible stability derivatives 
and may never model the non-linearities of the 
aircraft correctly for all cases. And a final 
conclusion is that data acquired during flight 
test can be used to validate and update the simu¬ 
lator aerodynamic model. By using the VAX Station 
2000 and the Matrix-X software to compare the air¬ 
craft and simulator responses, the simulator can 
be updated with flight test data and validated 
quickly and efficiently. This method will be ap¬ 
plied to other simulators at the TEMS complex 
which will increase its utility to the flight test 
programs and its ability to support and augment 
flight test. 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses the development and use of an 
estimation scheme imbedded into a simulation environment. 
This scheme allows the simulation engineer to model errors in 
the simulation response as intrinsically linear functions of 
simulation variables by comparing the simulation response to 
response taken from actual systems. The applicability of this 
tool is demonstrated. 

NOMENCLATURE 
■S ymbol Description 

C dependent variable 

e error vector, length N 

F Pj i^ partial F-statistic 

Kj i tfl parameter value 

L least-square estimator performance measure 

m number of parameters in model (excluding constant 

term) 

N number of samples of data 

P error parameter vector, length m (or m+1) 

Pi i^ error parameter 

R 2 squared multiple correlation coefficient 

SSg error sum of squares 

SSr regression sum of squares 

S Y 2 variance of fit estimate 

Syy total sum of squares 

Xj value of i^ independent variable at specific time 

Xjj i-j element of matrix X 

Y dependent variable, length N 

a Pj standard deviation of i 1 * 1 parameter estimate 

a Y2 standard deviation of fit 

X independent variable matrix, size m x N 

superscripts 

A denotes estimate of value 

T denotes matrix transpose 

-1 denotes matrix inversion 

denotes mean of signal 

INTRODUCTION 

Systems Control Technology, Inc. (SCT) has previously 
developed a tool for simulation validation. This tool, known as 
SCOPE (Simulation Checking using an Optimal Prediction 

* Engineer, member AIAA 
** Engineer 

Copyright © American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, Inc., 
1989. All rights reserved. 


Evaluation), allowed the simulation engineer/scientist the ability 
to exercise various portions of a simulation independent of one 
another in an effort to evaluate each portions fidelity (Reference 
1). Hence, the simulation specialist obtained the ability to 
ascertain the performance of the aerodynamic, control system, 
and engine models (among others) by validating such models 
against test data collected from other simulations or collected in 
flight. 

SCOPE was designed to allow the simulation specialist 
to treat each portion of the simulation in an 'open-loop' fashion. 
Each input to the model can be read into the simulation and used 
to 'drive' the simulation module. The response of the module is 
collected and saved along with the inputs to disk files for 
additional processing. In the case of control system validation, 
it is usually evident what kind of modeling error occurs in the 
control system model. This is because structure of the control 
system model is well known, and implementation errors in the 
control system model are easily traceable. This is not usually the 
case in aerodynamic model validation. In general, the actual 
aerodynamics of an aircraft are unknown. Furthermore, there 
are many independent inputs which can affect the outputs of the 
aerodynamic model. Hence, when performing and aerodynamic 
model evaluation, it can be very difficult to determine why the 
model performed poorly. 


LOST (Low Order estimation Tool) resulted from the 
need to allow the simulation specialist the ability to pinpoint the 
exact problem in multi-input, linear/intrinsically linear models 
(such as aerodynamic models). LOST compares the model's 
response to measured inputs to measured response. Systematic 
errors in the model are correlated with various user-specified 
inputs, and corrections to the model are calculated. LOST also 
provides statistics about the corrections which can aid the user in 
judging the importance of each correction. With these 
corrections, the bewildering problem of realizing a solution to 
the simulation modeling problem is made easier. 

THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 
Overview to Simulation Modeling 

An aircraft simulation is composed of a variety of 
computer software components or modules, each of which is 
implemented in a serial fashion (i.e., module 1 provides inputs 
to module 2, which provides inputs to module 3, etc.) 

Each of these modules is a mathematical model of some 
physical aspect of the actual system and has known inputs and 
known outputs. For example, the aerodynamic forces and 
moments of an aircraft are modeled in an aerodynamic module, 
whereas the control system response is modeled in a control 
system module. In the case of aerodynamic modules, the 
mathematical model is one which is multi-input and intrinsically 
linear. In other words, the model is generally composed as a 
component build-up of many terms, each a function of a separate 
input of the form: 

A 

C = K 0 + Ci(Xi) + C 2 (X 2 ) + C 3 (X 3 ) + . . . 

0 ) 
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where C is the response of the model (such as a lift coefficient) 
and Cj are the incremental effects due to the various inputs, Xj. 
The inputs, Xj, are composed of combinations of various state 

and control signal, such as a, p, a^, 5A, a 8A, etc. Though 
these signals may be non-linear combinations of state and 
control signals, the resulting combination can be considered a 
new signal. 

In the case of aerodynamic modeling, each of the 
incremental effects can be mathematically modeled as a linear 
combination of parameters and inputs of the form: 

Ci = KiXi (2) 

Each of the Kj parameters effectively represent the aircraft 
aerodynamic stability and control characteristics. Physically, 
such parameters have relationship to one another in explaining 
the flying qualities and performance of an aircraft. Such a 
representation of an aircraft's aerodynamics provides an 
equivalent system model of the actual aerodynamic phenomena. 


Error modeling 

The mathematical model incorporated in a simulation 
aerodynamic module is only a mathematical construct of an 
actual system. Such a model may not accurately explain the 
actual aerodynamic forces and moments adequately. This can be 
due to the following: 

a) the parameter values, Kj, may be in error 

b) the specified inputs, Xi, may be incomplete 

Assume that the actual aerodynamic force/moment 
coefficient is measured**’ and represented by the variable C. 
This measured response is created due to changes in control 
surface position, changes in flow direction and velocity, and due 
to aircraft dynamic maneuvering. The difference between the 
measured and modeled coefficients is given by 

A 

Y = C - C (3) 

Due to the nature of the aerodynamic model in the 
simulation, it is of interest to model this error in a manner similar 
in structure to the mathematical representation incorporated in the 
simulation model. Hence, the error can be modeled as: 

Y = Po + Pi Xi + P2 X2 + . . . (4) 

Each of the Pj parameters can be thought of as increments to the 
Ki parameters needed to match the measured and modeled 
force/moment coefficients. 


Error Parameter Estimation 

For the sake of argument, let us denote Y as the 
dependent variable, Xj as the independent variables, and Pi as 
unknown parameters. As we are dealing with data 
created/stored in a digital format, we have a discrete collection of 
samples of data, each sample providing a one-to-one 
correspondence between the dependent and independent 
variables: 


Actually, aerodynamic force/moment coefficients are not 
directly measurable, but must be reconstructed from 
measured signals. This reconstruction is generally an 
algebraic manipulation, and hence, fairly straightforward. 


Y 1 ~ Xu X, 2 X, 3 X, 4 . . . X lm 
Y 2 ~ X 2 i X 2 2 X 23 X 24 ... X 2m 


y N ~ X N i X N2 X N3 X N4 . . . X Nm 

(5) 

where m is the number of independent variables, and N is the 
number of observations of Y. 

The relationship between the dependent and independent 
variables can be written as a series of independent equations: 

Y 1 = P 0 + PiXn + P2X 12 + . . . + PmXim 


y N = PO + Pi Xni + P2 Xn 2 + • • • + p m x Nm 

( 6 ) 

or in matrix form as: 

Y = PX (7) 

where X is the (m+1) x N matrix of the form: 

1 X U X 12 . . . 

1 X 2 i x 22 • • • 

X = 1 X 31 . ... 

1 X 41 . . . . 

1 X N i . . . . 

( 8 ) 


and where Y is the vector composed of each measurement of the 
dependent variables (length N) and P is the m+1 vector of 
unknown parameters. 

It is of interest to estimate the value of P such that the 
resulting estimated Y vector contains as little squared error as 
compared to the actual Y vector. If we represent the error 
between the actual and estimated dependent variable as 


<H = Yi - Yi (9) 

then the sum of squared error is given by the performance 
measure of the form: 

N 

L = £ e, 2 

i=l 


= e T e = YTY - 2 PTx t Y + P T X T XP (10) 


It is of interest to determine the parameter values which 
minimize this error. Hence the parameters must satisfy the 
relationship 
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dL/dPIp = -2X t Y + 2X t XP 


(ID 


SS E = 


(16b) 


which can be solved for the parameter estimates (P) to yield: 


P = (X T X)-! X t Y (12) 

This is the solution of the classic multiple linear regression 
problem (Ref. 2). 


Calculation of Error Parameter Statistics 

The equation for the estimates of the error parameters 
presented in the previous section provides only a partial 
understanding as to the adequacy of the estimated parameters. It 
is of additional importance to determine the statistical 
significance of each parameter. This includes the evaluation of 
each parameter's confidence bound, their significance in the 
model, and their combined effect in explaining the dependent 
variable. 

An estimate of the dependent variable is formulated from 
the estimated parameters and the independent variables from the 
equation 


Y = PX (13) 


The mean (average) value of the dependent variable is 
given by 

N 

Y = _1 XYi (14) 

N i=l 

This approximation approaches the true sample mean as the 
number of samples approaches infinity. 

A measure of the amount of scatter in the estimated 
dependent variable as compared to the actual dependent variable 
is a statistic known as the variance of fit. It is given by the 
relation: 

N 

ay 2 = Sy 2 = 1 Z ej 2 (15) 

N-m-1 i=l 

Note that Sy 2 is only an approximation to oy 2 since we are 
dealing with a finite amount of sampled data. 

One of the most common statistics used when fitting a 
model to data is the percent fit to data criteria, R 2 (also known as 
the squared multiple correlation coefficient and/or the coefficient 
of determination). It is a measure of the ability of the estimated 
model/parameters to fit the data. R 2 is defined as: 

R 2 = SS R /Syy = 1-[SS E /Syy] (16) 

where 

N a 

SS R = £(Yj-Yi)2 (16a) 

i=l 


N A 
Z (Yj-Yj) 2 

i=l 
N 

Syy = Z (Yj-Yi) 2 (16c) 


Each of the determined parameter values is only an 
estimate of the actual parameter value. Hence, it is important to 
determine the confidence bounds of the estimated parameters. 
The square-root of the variance on each parameter is given by: 


op- = ith dement of V{Sy 2 diag[(X^X)'l]} (17) 


By definition, the confidence bound of each parameter are 
represented by a value equal to 2 times the a Pj value. Large 
values of °Pj (relative to the parameter value) indicate that there 
is uncertainty in the estimate of Pj. It is desirable to have the 
confidence bounds on each parameter as small as possible. 
Note, the development of °Pi assumes that each of the 
independent variables are truly independent and uncorrelated. If 
so, then the matrix (X^X)'* will be a diagonal matrix. In 
actuality, the independent variables are usually not truly 
independent and uncorrelated. This means that (X^X)' 1 will 
be a non-diagonal matrix, with the off-diagonal j-k elements 
representing the levels of correlation between variables j and k. 
If the independent variables are not independent, then the 
confidence bounds determined using this formulation can be 
misleading. 

It is useful to define a measure of statistical significance 
for each of the estimated parameters. This is performed so that 
unobservable/insignificant terms can be identified and removed 
from the model. One measure of parameter significance is the 
partial F-statistic, defined as 


Fpj = Pj 2 / °Pi 2 (18) 


A parameter is considered significant if F Pj is greater 
than some critical value, F crit . F crit is based on the F- 
distribution F(nj, n2, ap), where nj=l, n2=N-m, and having a 
significance level ap** 


For aerodynamic identification problems, F cr j t usually can 
take on values between 5 and 20. A partial F-statistic 
greater than 20 generally means that the estimated parameter 
is significant, and should be left in the model. 

An Fcrit value less than 5 usually indicates that the 
estimated parameter is insignificant, and need not be 
incorporated into the model. Values of Fpj between 5 and 
20 indicate a parameter has marginal acceptability in the 
model. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

The LOST software is composed of a collection of 
Pascal modules which interface directly with a simulation 
environment and the SCOPE software. LOST consists of 
modules to build all the neccessary vectors needed to estimate 
increments to the system parameters. Furthermore, LOST 
contains all the routines needed to provide the user with statistics 
on the estimates, which gives the user the ability to check 
parameter significance and model adequacy. 

Illustrated in Figure 1 is a data flow diagram indicating 
the flow of information throughout the LOST software. 


LOST has been designed to be used in an interactive 
computer session. This allows the simulation engineer the 
ability to experiment with a variety of model structures very 
quickly during a simulation session. 

Once a LOST analysis has been chosen, the screen will 
display the LOST menu. This menu (shown in Figure 2) 
contains 4 items to be performed: 

1) choice of dependent variable 

2) choice of independent variable(s) 

3) execute least-squares analysis 

4) return to SCOPE menu 


To perform a LOST analysis, the user must specify the 
independent and dependent variables, and execute the LOST 
routines. The user is able to change, save and retrieve 
dependent and independent variables and perform LOST 
analyses as often as wanted before exiting this menu. 


When the LOST analysis is completed, the results are 
displayed to the screen as shown in Figure 3. The same results 
are also written to a disk file. 


A variety of information is displayed to the screen: 


1) the dependent variable 

2) the criteria 

3) variance of fit to data 

4) a list of independent variables 

5) the values of the parameters 

6) the confidence bounds associated with each parameter 

7) the partial F-statistic for each estimate 


For example, the display in Figure 3 indicates that the 
error in the rolling moment coefficient (CLL) was fit to 91.35%. 
The variance of the fit was 4.66891 x 10" 4 . The model for the 
error in the rolling moment aerodynamic database should be of 
the form 


error in CLL = - 6.839x10-4 - 5.184xl0' 4 BETA 

+ 2.655xl0- 2 BETA2 - 8.254x10-2 PB 
+ 3.618x10-3 PB ALFA 

where ALFA, BETA, PB and CLL are the variable names used 
in the actual simulation. 



Figure 1. LOST high-level data flow diagram 
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LOST Menu 


Commands 

Run 

Dependence 

INdependence 

Exit 


Enter command, <CR> 

Use arrows, TAB/Backspace, or “EDT" Keypad functions OR type In command] 


Run LOST, 

Select Dependent variable. 
Select Independent variables. 
Leave LOST environment. 


Figure 2. Main LOST menu 


Dependent Uariable: AERO CLL 

Percent Fit to Data: 91.35* STD. DEU. of FIT <+/-): 4.66891E-04 


Independent Uariables 


Combinations 
-1 -+- 


CONSTANT 

BETA 

BETA 

PB 

PB 


Hit Return to Continue 


FP 


-6.83889E-04 
-5.18404E-04 
2.65508E-02 
-8.25367E-02 
3.61795E-02 


2.83387E-05 
3.24215E-04 
7.61598E-03 
3.89684E-03 
1.42524E-03 


5.82388E+02 
2.55665E+00 
1.21535E+01 
4.48611E+02 
6.44393E+02 


Figure 3. Example of LOST results as displayed on screen 
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RESULTS 


Two examples of the LOST tool are demon st rated in this 
section. In Example 1, LOST is used to check the magnitudes 
of aerodynamic coefficients in a high-performance aircraft 
simulation. In Example 2, parameter increments determined 
using LOST are shown to improve the performance of an aircraft 
simulation. 


Example 1 - Database Validation Using LOST 

Incremental parameters representing errors in modeled 
aerodynamic derivatives ( c lp, c lp, etc.) were estimated from 
actual flight test data using the LOST tool. This was 
accomplished by using LOST to estimate the errors a simulation 
model had in predicting actual aircraft force and moment 
coefficients. In this type of an analysis, the dependent variables 
are the time histories of the differences between measured and 
computed force/moment coefficients. These errors are 
postulated to be functions of the aircraft states and controls of 
the form: 

ACa = AC a<j + AC apP + AC apP + AC ap R + 

AC a8A 8A + AC agR 5R ; 

a = Y, 1, n 

The independent variables in this analysis (fi, P, R, 5A, 5R) are 
known from flight test data measurements. The incremental 
parameters ( A ^ap, A ^ap, etc.) were estimated using the LOST 
software. 

Illustrated in Table 1 are the comparisons of the stability 
and control parameters in the simulation, the simulation 
parameters as augmented by the LOST increments, the stability 
and control parameters defined from flight test data and wind 


tunnel analysis of this aircraft. The flight test results were 
obtained using modem parameter estimation techniques applied 
to a wide variety of test data. Both the flight test results and 
wind tunnel results are of very high quality (as demonstrated by 
their abi lity to accurately predict actual aircraft response as 
compared to the simulation model). 

LOST indicated that many of the parame t e r s that were 
estimated were not statistically significant, therefore, they did 
not need to be changed. This find agrees well with the flight lest 
and wind tunnel results, which also indicate that these terms are 
in generally good agre emen t. As can be seen by this analysis, 
the LOST-augmented estimates agree very well with the flight 
and wind tunnel results. This result indicates that LOST can 
effectively isolate die problems with the simulatio n model. 


Example 2 - Use of LOST Estimates in Improving Simulation 
Fidelity 

It was demonstrated in Example 1 that the LOST tool 
could effectively indicate the magnitude of the corrections 
needed to improve a simulation model. It would be of great 
benefit to a simulation engineer if the LOST estimates could be 
used to improve simulation fidelity. An example of this use is 
presented here. LOST estimates for the rudder force term 

increment ( A ^-YgR) are compared to estimates obtained from a 
rigorous, large scale parameter estimation effort in an effort to 
show that the LOST results are consistent with the results 
obtained from more advanced tools. This comparison is shown 
in Figure 4. As can be seen from this figure, there is good 
agreement between the LOST results and the parameter 
estimation results. 

In an effort to improve the simulation fidelity, the LOST 
results were used to augment the simulation model. 
Comparisons of the predicted Cy coefficient are made between 
the old model, the model with the LOST correction, and the 
actual flight test lateral force coefficient are shown in Figure 5. 


Table 1 Comparison of various parameters with LOST results 


term 

existing 

simulation 

value 

LOST augmented 
simulation 
value 

flight 

test 

value 

wind 

tunnel 

value 

°Yp 

-.018 

-.007 

-.010 

** 

°Y5R 

.0043 

.0026 

.0029 

** 

Qp 

-.003 

-.002 

-.0022 

-.0019 

Qp 

-.40 

* 

-.42 

-.37 

C1r 

.125 

* 

.11 

.11 

ClfiA 

.0022 

* 

.0025 

** 

ClgR 

.00030 

* 

.00027 

** 

C np 

.0018 

.0011 

.0011 

.0015 

C np 

Cn R 

Cn 8R 

-.02 

-.17 

-.0014 

-.14 

* 

* 

-.05 

** 

-.0015 

* o 

• Ul w 


* - no change, LOST predicts change is statistically insignificant 

** - not available 
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It can be seen from Figure 5 that the use of the LOST estimates 
greatly improves the force coefficient predictions of the 
simulation model. 


angle-of-attack, deg 


o 5 10 15 20 25 



Figured Comparison of increments to 



Figure 5. Comparison of measured and predicted lateral force 
coefficients 

CONCLUSIONS 

Modem techniques for simulation validation do not 
address the problem of isolating detailed problems with 
simulation models. The use of a simple estimation scheme 
(based on least-squares estimation) has been installed in a 
simulation environment. Though simple in nature, and easy to 
implement, such a scheme is very successful in isolating 
deficiencies in simulation models as well as identifying 
corrections to simulation models. 
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ABSTRACT 

The concept of using limited "black-box" flight 
data for simulator flight reconstruction is introduced 
and the requirements are discussed. An extended 
linearized continuous Kalman filter design is utilized 
as a state estimator flight simulator driver. Actual 
Kalman filter implementation utilizes a UH-60 helicopter 
non-linear simulation (linearized aerodynamics) for state 
propagation to facilitate easy transition between flight 
reconstruction and manual simulation. System performance 
in relation to flight recorder data limitations is 
discussed. The resulting reconstruction system is 
demonstrated using both simulated data and a UH-60 
"black-box" derived data. 


INTRODUCTION 

Flight simulation is used extensively for 
aircraft training and research in both civilian and 
military applications. One area where flight simulation 
has not been used extensively is flight reconstruction 
from measured flight data (data from the on-board 
instrumentation or from other means such as GPS 
translator and RADAR tracking). Flight reconstruction 
for simulator playback has several benefits in training 
and research, such as the following: (1) Flight simula¬ 
tion recreates the visual/motion/instrument displays of 
the recorded flight, permitting re-examination of a 
training flight in detail. (2) Flight recrea¬ 
tion/simulation helps in understanding pilot behavior and 
error patterns and can be used for training, debriefing, 
and tactics analysis. (3) Recreation of flight for 
several aircraft simultaneously involved in an exercise 
is feasible and beneficial for combat training. (4) 
Flight mathematical model analysis and identification, 
handling qualities verification, pilot performance and 
scoring, and accident investigation are other areas where 
flight reconstruction/simulation can be used to 
advantage. 


The increasing use of solid state flight data 
recorders in modern aircraft offers the engineer and the 
scientist an opportunity to acquire flight data on a 
routine, operational basis. However, most flight data 
recorders are still limited in instrumentation channels 
and data quality when compared with flight test in¬ 
strumentation. Modern state estimation algorithms can 
be utilized to regenerate unmeasured states, thereby 
overcoming the problem of limited instrumentation 
channels. In this paper, optimal estimators (instead of 
optimal smoothers) are utilized for data playback due to 
the requirement for real-time playback and simulator- 
based a Igorithm implementation considerations. Moreover, 
state estimation methods are attractive because the 
measurement errors are optimally filtered by algorithms 
knowledgeable of the vehicle dynamics. Implementation of 
state estimation algorithms for flight simulator 
reconstruction and playback of a flight poses the 
following challenges and difficulties: (1) Most of the 
present flight data gathering devices are limited both 
in achieving fast sample rates and in obtaining error- 
free data. Due to this reason the visual flight 
reconstruction requires relatively sophisticated 
techniques for generation of the playback graphics which 
are both pleasing to the viewers and accurate in 
depicting the cockpit window scenes. (2) Recreation of 
motion and cockpit instrument values requires accurate 
estimation of the acceleration vector and other aircraft 
variables. Atmospheric disturbances such as wind and 
turbulence velocities may also be of interest. (3) 
Realistic "aircraft-like" maneuvers during playback 
require that measurement-smoothing be correlated well 
with the kinematic and dynamic motion of the aircraft. 
Therefore an accurate aircraft mathematical model is 
essential to the playback and reconstruction process. 

This paper reports the results of a University of 
Alabama Flight Dynamics Laboratory analysis and 
implementation of a prototype, real-time, flight 
simulator-based reconstruction-playback system. A 
description of flight data recorders and their 
capabilities and the requirements for flight simula¬ 
tion/reconstruction in terms of both visual simulation 
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and a simulator replay implementation are discussed. A 
new concept of tailoring a continuous extended Kalman 
filter estimator algorithm to an available flight 
simulation system for flight reconstruction is presented. 
Problems associated with observability and stability of 
the Kalman filter estimator and their relation to (1) 
choice of measured variables, (2) non-linear, time- 
variant Kalman filter implementation, and (3) robustness 
are discussed. A UH-60 helicopter mathematical model 
with both simulated flight recorder data and a limited 
“black-box" flight recorder-derived data is utilized 
for system demonstration. 


REOU1REMEMTS OF FLIGHT RECONSTRUCTION 
FOB FLIGHT SIMULATION (FRFFS) 

The primary requirement for the FRFFS system is 
the "use of flight recorder data for driving a flight 
simulator to provide full flight reconstruction and 
replay for training application." Figure 1 depicts 
general components of a training simulator facility. In 
a typical training simulator, the vehicle mathematical 
model implemented is used to drive the motion, visual, 
and instrument systems. This study assumes generic flight 
simulation hardware, software, and mathematical model 
implementations. This assumption enables the design of 
the FRFFS to be easily adapted to other simulation 
facilities. 

The training objectives of the FRFFS are as 

follows. 

1. The FRFFS used for pilot training research 
should provide a student or his instructor the ability 
to study a recorded training flight in two modes of 
recreation: (a) visual-only simulation recreation of the 
recorded data or <b) total simulation recreation, 
including motion, visual, and instrurent system 
simulations. 

2. The FRFFS, in addition to recreating the 
recorded flight, should provide the student or instructor 
full manual control of the aircraft in a demonstration 
refly mode of operation. 

The requirements of FRFFS system design can now 
be stated to meet the training objectives with emphasis 
on visual, motion, and instrument systems. Requirements 
are developed for two distinct categories: 

1. Use of recorded aircraft variables to 
accurately recreate only the visual scenes. 

2. Use of recorded variables to accurately 
recreate a complete flight simulation including a 
capability to manually control the flight. 


Visual Scene Recreation Requirements 

Replay of pilot or external observer visual scenes 
for a recorded flight requires, as a minimum, the 
following visual-scene related variables: 

1. Rotational positions (Euler angles 0,$,\&). 

2. Translational positions (Inertial positions 
XI, YI, ZI). 

If the flight data recorder measurements include 
XI, YI, ZI, 0,$,and it is apparent that to recreate 
only the visual scenes the simulation aircraft model is 
not necessary. For this most simplistic visual recreation 
of the flight, the following requirements can be stated. 

1. The flight data recorder measurements should 
include XI, YI, ZI, 0,$,and V. 

2. The kinematic relationship between XI, YI, ZI, 
0,$,and ¥ should be maintained. 

3. A smoothing algorithm, which filters the noise 
in the measurements and depicts a visual scene which is 
pleasing to the eye, has to be employed for good visual 
fidelity. 

4. The visual scenes should be updated at a 
minimum rate of 15 Hz ( > 30 Hz desirable). 

When the flight data recorder measurements do not 
include any of the six kinematic states, the 
reconstruction process has to include an aircraft model. 

Total Simulation Recreation Requirements 

Referring to Figure 1, requirements for driving 
the simulator systems with flight recorder data can be 
stated as follows: 

1. The non-linear simulation model used for the 
flight simulator is essential in maintaining the intended 
fidelity of the simulator. The FRFFS process should make 
use of this model for reconstruction to enable smooth and 
easy transition between FRFFS and manual flight 
simulation. 

2. Estimates of all aircraft variables needed to 
drive the simulator cab systems, namely, the motion, 
visual, and instrument systems, must be generated. 

The main focus in this paper is on the total 
simulator flight recreation problem. The visual-only 
flight recreation process is considered as a subset of 
this problem. 


FLIGHT DATA PREPROCESSOR, 

Digital flight data recorders (FDR) ere capable 
of recording several measurements avai labia from on-board 
and external sources such as the Global Positioning 
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Satellite systems (GPS) and radar tracking. Although 
digital flight data recorders provide data with less 
noise than their analog counterparts, the data set is 
generally not complete enough to fully describe the 
motion of an aircraft. In addition to the incompleteness 
of the data, the available data might have the following 
deficiencies: (a) Data dropout: Data coming in a stream 
might be disrupted for some reason, causing a void in the 
data stream for some period of time, (b) Data resolution: 
Depending on the digital recording format, the data may 
have poor resolution due to round-off errors, (c) Data 
sample rate: All data are recorded at predefined sample 
rates. Low sample rates lead to aliasing errors, (d) Data 
skewness: Data recorded at the same sample rates might 
be recorded at different time slots. Thus, the data must 
be synchronized before being used. 

As an example, the measurement set used for UH- 
60 recorders in the FRFFS demonstration is presented in 
Table 1. The "frequency" defined in the table reflects 
the sample rate for each measurement. The "word slots" 
define the frame time slot in which the measurement is 
actually recorded. Each second is divided into 64 such 
slots. The "time-delay" parameter defines the time 
delays between a measurement and a reference measurement 
(chosen as UTM-northing in this study). These time delays 
can then be used for synchronization and data 
interpolation. 

The FDR derived data was preprocessed to obtain 
a data stream to drive the real-time Kalman filter 
estimator. If the measurements include inertial positions 
and Euler angles, then this preprocessing can be used to 
generate the visual-only flight recreation mode. The 
preprocessing implemented in this study performs the 
following operations. 

1. Data cleaning: eliminates unwanted and unusable data. 

2. Data deskewing: synchronization of the data. 

3. Data interpolation: low sample rate data is 
interpolated to obtain higher sample rate data. 

4. Data smoothing: due to resolution limitations in some 
of the measurements, a smoothing algorithm is utilized. 

The data interpolation is conducted using a 
cubic spline interpolation technique. Reference 1 
presents a complete description of the algorithm needed 
to implement a cubic spline interpolation. The data 
smoothing is achieved by limiting the first and second 
order derivatives in the cubic spline interpolation. 


FLIGHT RECONSTRUCTION USUIS, 
amw filter EfTiMTIflM 


Although these studies address some of the issues dis¬ 
cussed herein, none discusses the FRFFS problem. The 
FRFFS problem is approached in this study as a classical 
estimation problem using a KF implementation, and two 
steps are taken to achieve the end result of simulator 
replay of a recorded flight. In step 1, the FDR data is 
preprocessed, as discussed earlier, and then sampled at 
the 30 Hz simulator frame rate. In step 2, a non-linear 
Kalman filter estimation is designed and built into the 
already existing simulation. Before discussing the design 
of the Kalman-fiIter estimation problem, a general form 
of a simulation mathematical model is presented. 


General Form of a Siulation Hath Model 

A generalized body-axis mathematical model 
commonly implemented in flight simulators is presented 
below. 


X = f(X,U) + Process Noise 

where f(X,U) is a function with non-linear terms 
due to aerodynamics, control system dynamics, and 
kinematics. The system state X is defined as 

X T = [ xb t xc t xk t XG T ] 

XB T = [uvwpqr]= Body axis velocities. 

XC T = Control system states. 

XK T = [ 0 $ # XI YI ZI ] = Euler angles and 

inertial positions. 

XG T = [ ug vg wg pg qg rg ] = Gust and wind 

states. 


The control vector U is usually the pilot stick 
inputs. The non-linear kinematic equations are given by 
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# 

= 

# 



XI 


YI 

* 

ZI 



0 cos# -sin# p 

1 sin#tan© cos# tan© q 


0 sin# sec© cos# sec© r 


cos© cos# sin© sin# cos# cos# sin© cos# 
- cos# sin# ♦ sin# sin# 
cos© sin# sin© sin# sin# cos# sin© sin# 
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-sin© s 1 n# cos© cos# cos© 


Several studies have been conducted in the areas 
of post-flight estimation and flight reconstruction using 
some form of a Kalman Filter (KF) (see Ref. 2 to 6J. 



Kalman Filter Estimation 


The design and performance of an estimator for 
FRFFS based on the KF theory depends on (1) the system 
model, (2) the measurements and their noise 
characteristics, and (3) the observability and 
disturbability of the system. The system model used in 
flight simulators is usually non-linear. The non- 
linearities mainly arise due to (1) variations in 
aerodynamic coefficients due to varying airspeed and (2) 
non-linear kinematics due to heading angle changes 
(assuming the pitch and roll angles are within the 
linearity assumption; see Equation above). If either the 
extended or the linearized Kalman filter is used, the 
resulting estimation will be complex, and both time and 
computer-memory expensive. Therefore this approach is not 
very attractive for the real time FRFFS. A novel way by 
which a steady-state Kalman filter (SKF) designed for a 
linearized system could be used with the non-linear 
simulation for the FRFFS implementation is presented 
below. 

Problem Statement: 

Given a non-linear system, as defined earlier, 
and a measurement process Z as: 

X = f(X,U) + Process Noise 

Z = h(X) + Measurement Noise 

design a SKF gain matrix "KK" such that the 
resulting estimator will be 


X = f(X,U) + [KK] (Z-h(X)) 

Solution: 

Part 1: The non-linear dependency on airspeed is 
eliminated by linearizing the system at discrete trim 
level flight airspeed points (Va,-, i=1..N), about a trim 
level flight. The resulting system model is 

x = [F-] x + [G-] u + Process Noise; i= Airspeed 

index 

Z = [H-] x + Measurement Noise 

Where x = X-X,.; u = U-U,-; [F-], CG-], and [H•] 
are linear constant matrices; X,- and U,- are state and 
control trim vectors respectively. 

The SKF gain matrices [KK-], for i = 1,.., N, 
are designed assuning the linear time invariant system 
model presented above (see Appendix A for a general 
definition of the SKF problem). Based on the above gains, 
the resulting flight variable estimator will be 


X = f(X,U) + [KK] (Z-h(X)) 

where the SKF gain matrix [KK] is a linearly 
interpolated matrix, based on the estimated airspeed, 
given as 


[KK i+1 ] - [KKj] A 

[KK] = [KK,-] + . (Va - Va-) 

Va i+i ’ Va,- 

Part 2: The above linearization assumption is 
valid for maneuvers where the small angle approximation 
is valid. During a normal flight, however, the heading 
angle goes through large changes. Large heading angle 
changes coupled through the non-linear kinematic 
equations induce effective system gain changes which make 
a linearized Kalman filter design invalid. Thus a Kalman 
filter designed for one particular heading angle becomes 
invalid for other heading angles (in some cases the 
resulting Kalman filter system will become unstable). In 
Appendix B, an analytical transformation is derived by 
which the Kalman filter gains designed for a reference 
heading angle (Ex: ^ = 0.0) can be used for any other 
heading angle through a simple heading angle 
transformation. Referring to Appendix B, the final form 
of the estimator can be written as: 

X = f(X,U) + [ tfl][KK][ ^ 2] ” 1 (Z - h(X)) 

Figure 2 shows a conceptual block diagram of the 
SKF flight estimation implementation. The main advantages 
of the above scheme are off-line filter gain computation 
and the substantial reduction in computational 
requirements. The number of computations per iteration 
required for an extended Kalman filter gain computation 
is proportional to the third power of the filter 
dimension. In the FRFFS design presented above, this 
computation is carried out off-line. 


Observability. Stability, and Robustness 

The necessary and sufficient conditions for the 
Kalman filter stability, assuming perfect knowledge of 
a priori conditions, are complete observability (through 
the measurements) and complete disturbability (through 
the system disturbances) [Ref. 7]. Complete 
disturbability can be achieved by adding pseudo noise to 
the undisturbed modes. On the other hand, complete 
observability depends entirely on the measurements 
available. Table 2 presents combinations of measurements 
which provide observable and unobservable systems. The 
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last colimn presents the observability indices for the 
respective measurement set. These indices are interpreted 
as the number of integrations needed to conpletely 
observe the state vector. An observability index of zero 
means that all the states are measurements. It is 
interesting to note that the addition of airspeed as one 
of the measurements greatly decreases the observability 
index. The bandwidth of the estimator system increases 
with decreasing observability index. 

The filter performance might also exhibit 
"apparent divergence" (estimate errors are large but 
bounded) if there are model errors, unestimated biases, 
and errors in control input measurements. One way to 
avoid an apparent divergence is by designing a robust 
estimation system. The robustness of the estimator 
depends greatly on the measurement uncertainties. 
Reducing the measurement noise covariance results in a 
system with large SKF gains. Large filter gains increase 
the stability of the system. Robustness can also be 
achieved by designing the SKF gains using modal 
destabilization techniques [Ref. 4]. For the FRFFS 
problem the importance of having a robust system is 
significant due to the certainty of errors in the assumed 
models of the aircraft, measurements, and control system. 


FRFFS EXAMPLES 

A UH-60 non-linear helicopter mathematical model 
is utilized (Ref. 7) to demonstrate the FRFFS concept. 
Two examples, one based on data obtained from a simulated 
UH-60 flight and the other based on data obtained from 
a FOR, are presented. The UH-60 simulation utilizes 
linearized aerodynamics and non-linear kinematics. Table 
3 presents the description of the 23 states used in the 
UH-60 simulation and the SKF design. It is assumed that 
the control inputs are perfect measurements and are used 
without filtering. Two measurement schemes, one with 
airspeed and the other without, are used to demonstrate 
the effect of airspeed as an additional measurement. 
Table 4 presents the measurement set and the noise 
characteristics of the respective measurements used in 
the SKF design. The choice of these measurements is based 
on the UH-60 FDR measurement set given in Table 1. 

Example 1: For this example, a measurement data 
set was recorded, as per specifications given in Table 
1, from a simulated UH-60 flight. This example 
illustrates a situation in which non-linearity in heading 
angle changes and airspeed variations is present, but 
there are no modeling errors. The FRFFS implementation 
presented in Figure 2 is utilized for flight replay. 
Figures 3 through 5a present data for attitudes ($,^), 
inertial positions (XI-YI, ZI), and airspeed (Va). 

The good tracking characteristics of the estimator 
are apparent from Figures 3 through 5a. The major 
difference in performance between the two estimator 


systems is in gust state estimation. Figure 5b presents 
longitudinal gust estimates for a simulated flight flown 
in turbulence. This figure indicates that when airspeed 
is included as a measurement the estimator system 
bandwidth is increased considerably. While the estimator 
based on six measurements is unable to estimate gust 
states due to its low bandwidth, the filter that uses 
airspeed estimates gust satisfactorily. 

Example 2: In this example, a measurement set 
obtained from a UH-60 flight data recorder (FDR) is 
utilized for FRFFS demonstration. As in the first 
example, the FRFFS implementation shown in Figure 2 is 
utilized. Airspeed was not considered as a measurement 
due to the poor quality and large data dropouts in the 
FDR data. The FDR data also showed poor resolution in the 
inertial position measurements, with the round-off error 
in XI and YI being of the order of 30 feet. Figure 6 
presents estimated data for XI-YI, airspeed, and heading 
angle. This figure shows that the SKF design is able to 
estimate the aircraft states without exhibiting any 
apparent divergence, in spite of the following error 
sources in the suboptimal filter design: 1) aircraft 
modeling errors, 2) control input biases, 3) non-linear 
effects due to large roll and pitch angle changes, and 
4) errors in the assumed error covariances for the 
measurements. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

A methodology by which a limited FDR derived data 
set can be utilized for reconstructing a flight for 
simulator recreation was presented. Steady-state 
suboptimal Kalman filter design with linear interpolation 
for varying aerodynamics and heading angle transformation 
is utilized in implementing the non-linear estimation 
algorithm. Examples of flight reconstruction using 
simulated data and "black box" data were illustrated. It 
was shown that the inclusion of airspeed as a measurement 
improves the bandwidth of the resultant system. The FRFFS 
implementation displayed robust characteristics in 
tracking the limited UH-60 flight data recorder data. 

Several areas remain in which further research is 
needed to irrprove the performance and robustness of the 
FRFFS design, such as a study to determine the optimal 
measurement set and measurement rates required for the 
FRFFS implementation. This information could then be used 
to design future flight data recorders. Robustness with 
respect to model errors, control input estimation, self- 
adaptive estimation, and model reduction techniques are 
other areas relevant to the FRFFS problem. 
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Steady State Kalman Gain Matrix: 

[KK] = PqoH 7 R* 1 ; For E[W(t)V(t) ] = 0. 


APPENDIX B: KALMAN FILTER GAIN MATRIX 
HEADING ANGLE TRANSFORMATION 

Let superscript * denote the quantities defined 
for a zero heading angle 0) and let variables with 
no superscript denote quantities defined for any heading 
angle (^). Then the state vector (order=n), the 
measurement vector (order=m), and the system matrix (n 
X n) can be related as follows: 

X = [tfl]X* ; Z = [^2]Z* ; F = ttfl] F* ; ---> B.1 


where 


X T = [uvwpqr 


Z T =[.... XI YI ZI ] 


[*1] 


[ II ] [ zero ] 
[zero] [ T^ ] 


[*2] 


[ 12 ] [ zero ] 
[zero] [ T^ ] 


XI YI ZI ] 


---> B.2 


APPENDIX A; CONTINUOUS STEADY STATE 
KALMAN FILTER EQUATIONS fRef. 91 

System model: 

X(t) = F X(t) ♦ L U(t) ♦ G W(t) ; W(t) - N(0,Q) 
Measurement model: 

Z(t) = H X(t) ♦ V(t) ; V(t) - N(0,R) 

Initial Conditions: 

E[X(0)] ■ X(0>; E[X(0)-X(0)][X(0)-X(0)] T = P Q 
Steady State Estimation: 


[Ty] 


cos'Jf -sin^ 0 

sin’t cos^ 0 
0 0 1 


[ II ] * (n-3) X (n-3) Identity matrix. 

M2 1 » (m-3) X (m-3) Identitiy matrix. 

[lero] = Matrix of zeros with consistent dimension. 


With the above definitions, the Steady state 
Kalman filter estimation equations for a zero heading 
angle and for a general heading angle are given by: 


X* = F* X* ♦ KK* (Z* - H X*) 


---> B.3 


X(t) = F X(t) ♦ L U(t) ♦ [KKK Z(t)-H X(t) ) 
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X = 


F X + KK (Z - H X) 


Table 3. 23 rd Order Kalman Filter States 


---> B.4 

From the definitions presented in equation B.1, 
it can be shown that 

F*[tfl] _1 = F* and H [Vl] _1 = [^2]" 1 H ---> b. 5 
Substituting the above equations in B.3 we have 

X = F X + [tfllKK* [^2] _1 (Z - H X ) ---> B.6 

which implies KK = rtfl] KK* [Ate]’ 1 ---> B.7 

The above equation can be used to compute gains 
for varying heading angles without actually having to 
compute the solution of the time-varying Riccati 
equation. 

Table 1 UH-60 Measurement Set Definition 

Parameter Frequency Word Slots Time Delay 
(Hz) (64/sec) (In sec.) 

UTM Northing (XI) 


Low Byte 

4 

2 

18 

34 

50 

0 

High Byt 

4 

10 

26 

42 

58 


UTM Easting (YI) 







Low Byte 

4 

5 

21 

37 

53 

0.04688 

High Byte 

4 

13 

21 

37 

53 


Roll Angle 

8 

8 

16 

24 

32 




40 

48 

56 

64 

0.09375 

Pitch Angle 

8 

4 

12 

20 

28 




36 

44 

52 

60 

0.03125 

Yaw Angle 

8 

6 

14 

22 

30 




38 

46 

54 

62 

0.06250 

Altitude (-ZI) 

8 

3 

11 

19 

27 




35 

43 

51 

59 

0.01563 

Airspeed 

2 

15 

47 



0.20313 

Collective Stick 

2 

7 

39 



0.07813 

Longitudinal Stick 

2 

31 

63 



0.45313 

Lateral Stick 

2 

23 

55 



0.32813 

Pedal 

2 

17 

49 



0.23438 


* Referenced to UTM Northing low byte. 


Table 2. Observability Throurfi Measurements 


Measurements 

Observable 

Observablity 

Index 

e,$,tf,xi, yi, zi 

Yes 

13 

X, Y, Z 

Yes 

13 

e,$,^,xi, yi 

No 


XI, YI, ZI, Va 

Yes 

*5 

XI, YI, Va 

No 



Category 

States 

Units category States 

Uni ts 


u 

Ft/sec 

XI 

Inch 


V 

Ft/sec Stability 

X2 

Inch 

Aircraft 

w 

Ft/sec Augmentation 

X3 

Inch 

Body-axis 

P 

Rad/sec System (SAS) 

X4 

Inch 

Velocities q 

Rad/sec States 

X5 

Inch 


r 

Rad/sec 



Euler 

0 

Rad. 

ug 

Ft/sec 

Angles 

$ 

Rad. 

vg 

Ft/sec 


V 

Rad. Gust shaping 

wg 

Ft/sec 

Inertial 

XI 

Ft. Filter 

P9 

Ft/sec 

Positions 

YI 

Ft. States 

qg 

Ft/sec 


ZI 

Ft. 

rg 

Ft/sec 


Table 4. UH-60 Measurement 

Set 


Measurement 

Noise Covariance (T 2 

Unit 


Airspeed (Va) 

25.00 

Ft 2 /sec 2 

Pitch Angle (0) 

0.0028 

Rad, 


Roll Angle ($) 

0.0028 

Rad 2 


Heading Angle (^) 0.0028 

Rad 2 


Inertial 

Positions 100.0 

Ft 2 


(XI, YI, 

ZI) 






Fig. 1 Typical fllrfit siBilator comments. 
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Fig. 6 FDR measurements and estimated states for Example 2: a) heading angle, b) airspeed, and c) ground track. 
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Abstract 

The Shuttle Mission Training Facility 
(SMTF) at the NASA Johnson Space Center is the 
primary facility for full mission training of 
astronauts. The training provided in the SMTF 
includes payload operations that are performed 
by the astronauts while the Space Shuttle is in 
orbit. This training requires real-time simula¬ 
tion of the operational aspects of Shuttle pay- 
loads as well as simulation of the interaction 
between payloads and the Orbiter. For this pur¬ 
pose the SMTF contains Payloads Simulators 
(PLS) that are coupled to and operated in syn¬ 
chronization with the Shuttle Vehicle Simula¬ 
tors. The PLS are used for simulating all pay- 
loads with the exception of the European Space 
Agency's Spacelab. The SMTF contains a sepa¬ 
rate Spacelab Simulator for training Spacelab 
astronauts. 

This paper provides a synopsis of actual 
payload operations, the methodology for payload 
simulation in the SMTF, and the system archi¬ 
tecture of the PLS. 

Introduction 

The Shuttle Mission Training Facility 
(SMTF) provides astronaut training for Shuttle 
crew members which include a commander, a 
pilot, mission specialists, and payload special¬ 
ists. Training covers all mission phases, 
including payload operations, and is accom¬ 
plished in two Space Shuttle simulators, called 
the Fixed Base (FB) and Motion Base (MB) Shuttle 
Mission Simulators. A third simulator, called 
the Guidance and Navigation Simulator (GNS), is 
currently used for simulator software develop¬ 
ment and not for astronaut training. Each of 
these three is comprised of a Shuttle Vehicle 
Simulator (SVS) and a Payloads Simulator (PLS). 


Payload training in the SMTF is comple¬ 
mented by payload training at other facilities, 
especially for payload specialists who are not 
career astronauts. However, the SMTF is the 
only facility that provides full mission 
rehearsals, training the entire crew working as 
a team in concert with ground support personnel. 

Space Shuttle missions are monitored and 
controlled from the Mission Control Center 
(MCC) at the Johnson Space Center (JSC). Pay- 
loads are monitored and controlled from Payload 
Operations Control Centers (POCCs) at JSC and 
other NASA Centers. There is a POCC at JSC for 
attached payloads, another at the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory for interplanetary payloads, and sev¬ 
eral POCCs at Goddard Space Flight Center for 
various satellites. The SMTF supports the 
training of personnel in these ground support 
facilities as shown in Figure 1. The SMTF con¬ 
tains a simulator, called the Network Simulation 
System (NSS), that replicates the operation of 
the Tracking and Data Relay Satellite System 
(TDRSS) and its ground station at White Sands, 
New Mexico. The NSS enables the payload oper¬ 
ations personnel at the MCC to communicate 
with either the FB or the MB simulator, just as 
they would communicate with the Space Shuttle 
during an actual mission. This is referred to as 
an "integrated" simulation session. To train 
ground personnel for payload operations at a 
remote POCC, there are "joint-integrated" sim¬ 
ulation sessions which include a remote POCC in 
addition to the MCC, the NSS and either the FB or 
the MB. 

Space Shuttle P?yipgds 

The Shuttle payload bay is 15 feet in 
diameter and 60 feet long. It was designed to 
carry up to 65000 pounds into an easterly low 
Earth orbit and to return 32000 pounds of cargo 
back from space. The payload bay is designed to 
hold securely a wide range of objects which may 
include communications satellites, an 
autonomous Spacelab for experiments in space, 
or scientific cargo mounted on special pallets. 


* Member AIAA 
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Space Shuttle payloads belong to one of 
these two categories: (1) payloads that are 
deployed in orbit, and (2) payloads that remain 
attached to the Orbiter throughout the mission. 
The first category includes satellites for 
communications, weather, and surveillance; sci¬ 
entific payloads such as the Hubble Space Tele¬ 
scope; and space exploration payloads such as 
the Venus radar mapper, Galileo, and Ulysses 
spacecraft. Payload orbits range from low Earth 
orbit, through geo-synchronous, to interplane¬ 
tary orbits. Attached payloads include scien¬ 
tific experiments whose instrumentation is 
operated by astronauts. These may be experi¬ 
ments in materials science, medicine or other 
life sciences. Also included in the category of 
attached payloads are the small "Getaway Spe¬ 
cials" that are self-contained apparatus requir¬ 
ing little or no astronaut activity. The Spacelab, 
an attached laboratory built by the European 
Space Agency, is the only manned payload car¬ 
ried by the Shuttle. 

Since the Shuttle only goes into low Earth 
orbit (150 to 200 miles above the Earth), 
booster rockets called upper stages are required 
for lifting payloads into higher orbits. The two 
main upper stages are the Payload Assist Module 
(PAM) and the Inertial Upper Stage (IUS). The 
PAM, also known as the Solid Spinning Upper 
Stage, is a single stage booster with a solid 
propellent and is spin stabilized. The IUS is a 
two-stage, solid-fueled, three-axis controlled, 
inertially navigated rocket. A more powerful, 
liquid-fueled upper stage, called Centaur, was 
adapted for use with the Shuttle. However, it 
was cancelled because of safety considerations 
following the Challenger accident. 

The size of the payload bay permits the 
Space Shuttle to carry multiple payloads. For 
example, Mission 61B in November, 1985 had 
three satellites and two experiments designed 
to study space construction by astronauts during 
extravehicular activity. 

Future payloads will become increasingly 
complex. Foremost among those planned are the 
components of the Space Station which will be 
assembled in orbit by astronauts. Another com¬ 
plex payload scheduled for 1993 is the Orbital 
Maneuvering Vehicle (OMV). It will function as a 
space tug either maneuvering other spacecraft 
from the Shuttle payload bay to a different orbit 
or retrieving expired satellites and docking with 
the Space Shuttle. 

Interfaces between the Orbiter and the 
payload serve to attach the cargo to the Orbiter 


or provide services from the Orbiter to cargo 
items. These interfaces are mechanical, ther¬ 
mal, avionics, power and fluid systems. 

Pavload Operations 

Payload operations performed on board the 
Shuttle include satellite deployment and the 
performance of various experiments. The Shut¬ 
tle provides the unique capability of retrieval 
and re-deployment of spacecraft after on-orbit 
servicing or repair. The first example of this 
was the retrieval, repair and re-deployment of 
the malfunctioning Solar Maximum Mission 
spacecraft during Mission 41-C in 1984. 

Payload operations are performed at the 
aft flight deck of the Space Shuttle where there 
are four work stations in a shallow "U", as 
shown in Figure 2. Astronauts can observe pay- 
load operations through the two payload bay 
windows and the two overhead windows. In 
addition, the Space Shuttle has a Closed Circuit 
Television (CCTV) system that is used for mon¬ 
itoring payload operations. 

The Remote Manipulator System (RMS), i.e. 
the "arm", of the Shuttle is used in deploying, 
manipulating and retrieving payloads. The RMS 1 , 
illustrated in Figure 3, consists of Shoulder, 
Elbow and Wrist joints connecting upper and 
lower arm booms, and a payload grappling device 
called the End Effector. The Shoulder, which is 
attached to the Space Shuttle, has two degrees 
of freedom, the Elbow has one and the Wrist has 
three, thereby giving a total of six control 
degrees of freedom. 

The RMS is operated by an astronaut by 
means of a Rotational Hand Controller (RHC), a 
Translational Hand Controller (THC), and other 
controls located on a Display and Control panel. 
All these controls interface to the Manipulator 
Controller Interface Unit (MCIU) which is con¬ 
nected to the flight computers of the Space 
Shuttle. 

The Shuttle has a CCTV camera at each end 
of the payload bay, a camera mounted on a tilt 
and pan unit on the Elbow of the RMS, and a cam¬ 
era with a light on the Wrist of the RMS 2 . At 
any one time an astronaut operating the RMS can 
view two CCTV images on monitors located 
beside the Display and Control panel. 

The Orbital Maneuvering System (OMS) con¬ 
sists of rocket engines used for major maneu¬ 
vers such as transferring to another orbit for 
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rendezvous with other spacecraft. Certain pay- 
load operations, such as a PAM deployment, 
require the Orbiter to be in a specific orienta¬ 
tion. This is performed by means of the Reac¬ 
tion Control System (RCS) which includes 
thrusters in the front and rear of the Orbiter. 

The RCS is also used for small maneuvers during 
proximity operations. For payload operations, 
these delicate maneuvers are performed by the 
pilot, using the controls at the aft flight deck. 

Pavload Simulation 

Figure 4 shows the configuration of the FB 
simulator, the MB simulator and the GNS, each of 
which consists of a SVS connected to a PLS. The 
SVS consists of a Sperry 1100/92 host com¬ 
puter, a Concurrent Computer Corporation 3280 
Base Intelligent Controller (1C), and simulation 
equipment. The PLS is connected to the Base 1C 
via shared memory. Further description of the 
SMTF configuration can be found in 3. 

Simulation Methodology 

Payloads are simulated in the SMTF by 
mathematical models that run in real time. The 
simulation is restricted to the operational fea¬ 
tures of payloads since its sole purpose is to 
train astronauts. This methodology is in con¬ 
trast to an engineering simulation where the 
purpose is to design or develop payloads and 
their operational procedures. 

In the SMTF astronauts are trained for both 
normal and contingency operations including 
mission abort sequences. Such contingency pro¬ 
cedures can include jettisoning a payload. Also, 
some payloads have sensors that can generate 
caution and warning signals which are trans¬ 
mitted via the Shuttle's caution and warning 
system. Consequently, the software includes a 
large number of simulated malfunctions that are 
activated by an instructor during simulation 
sessions. Thus, the crew learns not only the 
nominal payload deployment sequence but also 
rehearses a large number of malfunction 
responses. 

The payloads simulation in the SMTF can be 
run only in conjunction with the Shuttle simula¬ 
tion, i.e., it is not capable of stand-alone opera¬ 
tion. As can be seen in Figure 4, the PLS does 
not have its own Instructor/Operator Station 
(IOS). Instead, it is operated from the IOS of the 
SVS. Thus, the payloads simulation is con¬ 
strained to be in the same mode (e.g. "run" or 
"freeze") as the SVS. The Spacelab Simulator, 


which is described in a later section, is an 
exception to this. 

Payloads simulation in the SMTF is 
synchronized with the real-time simulation of 
the Space Shuttle which is executed in 40 ms 
frames, i.e. at 25 Hz. In order to maintain syn¬ 
chronization, payload models run at a frequency 
of 25 Hz or submultiples thereof. Synchroniza¬ 
tion is maintained by a timing pulse at the 
beginning of every frame. 

There is close interaction between the 
Space Shuttle and its payloads and, therefore, 
between the SVS and payloads simulation. Pay- 
loads affect the vehicle dynamics of the Space 
Shuttle, e.g. deployment or berthing of satellites 
changes the mass properties of the Shuttle. 

This is simulated in real-time by computing the 
forces and moments induced on the Orbiter vehi¬ 
cle by the moving payload, as well as changes to 
the center of mass of the Orbiter. 

Payloads are often supplied electrical 
power from the Orbiter. Therefore, power con¬ 
sumption by payloads is simulated in conjunc¬ 
tion with the simulation of the electrical power 
system of the Space Shuttle. Certain payloads 
use the Orbiter’s thermal management system to 
dissipate heat. Therefore, the heat dissipation 
for such a payload is simulated in conjunction 
with the thermal simulation of the Space Shut¬ 
tle. 

The RCS, which maintains the attitude of 
the Shuttle while in orbit, may operate auto¬ 
matically in response to payload operations. 

This is simulated, including the attendant sound 
effects and fuel consumption. Similarly, the use 
of the OMS for payload operations is also simu¬ 
lated. 

The SVS has a duplicate of the Space Shut¬ 
tle's Data Processing System (DPS) which con¬ 
sists of five IBM General Purpose Computers 
(GPCs). A custom-built Simulation Interface 
Device (SID) interfaces the GPCs to the Base 1C. 
The actual flight software of the Space Shuttle 
is executed in real time during a simulation. 
Since payloads interact with both the hardware 
and software of the Space Shuttle 4 , the flight 
software varies for each mission and is payload 
dependent. 

Crew Stations 

Of the three Space Shuttle simulators in 
the SMTF, the FB simulator is used primarily for 
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payload training. The FB crew station is a 
faithful replica of the Shuttle flight deck, both 
forward and aft. The aft FB crew station is 
identical to the aft flight deck shown in Figure 2 
and it contains all the controls and displays that 
are accessible to the astronauts, including the 
Display and Control panel of the RMS, the THC 
and the RHC. The keyboards and CRTs on the 
Shuttle flight deck are duplicated in the crew 
station and are coupled, through the simulator, 
to the GPCs executing flight software. The FB 
crew station is on an elevated platform. 

Entrance is through a hatch opening in the floor 
of the crew station, as in the actual vehicle. 

The Motion Base crew station replicates 
only the forward part of the Shuttle flight deck. 
This base is used to train astronauts for launch, 
ascent, re-entry and landing, i.e. all mission 
phases besides the on-orbit phase. Therefore, it 
is not used to train astronauts for payload oper¬ 
ations. An addition to the Motion Base simulator 
is the Motion Base Aft crew station which repli¬ 
cates the aft portion of the Shuttle flight deck. 

It provides additional training capacity for on- 
orbit operations. 

The GNS is not presently equipped for crew 
training. 

Visual Simulation 

The visual scenes observed by the astro¬ 
nauts during payload operations are simulated 
using digital image generation. Out-the-window 
visual imagery is provided for the two payload 
bay windows and the two overhead windows. 

The visual scenes include payloads with the 
proper shape and size, the visible portions of the 
Space Shuttle and the RMS, and astronomical 
objects. Payload features pertinent to astronaut 
operations, such as grapple fixtures, are simu¬ 
lated with greater detail than the rest of the 
payload. Lighting from the sun, the payload bay 
lights, and the light on the RMS wrist is simu¬ 
lated along with the resultant shadows. 

The CCTV system of the Space Shuttle is 
simulated with digital image generation pro¬ 
duced by the same visual system as the out-the- 
window scenes described above. The simulation 
of the CCTV includes camera effects and con¬ 
trols, i.e. camera selection, tilt, pan, and zoom. 
Thus astronauts in the FB simulator can operate 
the CCTV controls and view images on the two 
CCTV monitors. The CCTV in the Shuttle and the 
simulator are both monochrome and have the 
same video format. 


RMS Simulation 

The RMS, with all its controls, is simu¬ 
lated by software models. The controller 
between the "arm" and the GPCs, called the 
Manipulator Controller Interface Unit (MCIU), is 
functionally modelled. Simulating the MCIU 
includes replication of its interaction with the 
DPS of the Orbiter. The astronauts are provided 
visual feedback of RMS operations via out-the- 
window scenes and CCTV images. 

Figure 3 illustrates RMS simulation in the 
SMTF. Astronauts in the simulator crew station 
operate the RHC, THC and other controls. These 
inputs are fed to the Signal Conversion Equip¬ 
ment (SCE) which performs analog-to-digital 
conversions for inputs and digital-to-analog 
conversions for outputs. RMS models resident in 
the SVS host computer interact with payloads 
models in the PLS. Both provide synchronized 
inputs to the visual system that generates the 
displays for the overhead windows, the payload 
bay windows and the CCTV. 

The RMS is designed to handle payloads as 
large as 65000 lbs., i.e. the payload capacity of 
the Shuttle. Massive payloads can cause consid¬ 
erable flexing of the arm but the RMS simulation 
in the SMTF is kinematic. Bending of the upper 
and lower booms and the resultant oscillations 
are currently not modelled due to limited pro¬ 
cessing power. However, mission specialists 
receive additional RMS training at the Remote 
Manipulator System Simulation Facility 
(SIMFAC) in Toronto which provides a dynamic 
simulation that includes bending of the upper 
and lower booms 5 . 

Simulation of Pavload On-Board Computers 

Payloads often have their own on-board 
computers which are space rated minicomputers 
or microprocessors. For example, Spacelab has a 
set of on-board computers built in France by 
Matra. Different simulation methods have been 
used in the SMTF for replicating the functions of 
payload computers. Usually they are function¬ 
ally simulated, as in the case of the on-board 
computers of Spacelab. However, for the simu¬ 
lation of the five Z-80 microprocessors that 
controlled the Centaur upper stage booster, 
commercial Z-80 microprocessors were pro¬ 
cured. In this case, flight hardware was dupli¬ 
cated because it was cheap and easily available. 
This is often not the case, especially with 
custom-built processors used by DOD. A third 
method that has been used is instruction set 
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emulation of the flight computers. This method 
is preferable to functional simulation when the 
source code is not easily available or when the 
payload's flight software is undergoing frequent 
changes. 

Pavload Telemetry 

During "integrated" simulation with the 
SMTF, the MCC sends and receives a data stream 
just like it would during a real mission. Simi¬ 
larly, during "joint-integrated" simulations, the 
POCCs send and receive a data stream just as 
they would during a real mission. For certain 
payloads, a simulated telemetry stream from 
the SMTF is sent to the Satellite Control Facil¬ 
ity (SCF) in California. 

The NSS in the SMTF generates a data 
stream that contains simulator data (from 
either the FB or the MB simulator) in the same 
format and protocol as the real-world data 
streams. Similarly, the NSS receives and for¬ 
wards the simulated uplink data streams from 
the MCC and a POCC. In addition to data from the 
mathematical models of the Shuttle systems, 
the data stream contains simulated CCTV 
imagery as well as digitized voice from the per¬ 
sonnel participating in the simulation. 

Both Shuttle and payload data are inter¬ 
leaved in the downlinked data stream. The NSS 
receives data from both the PLS and the SVS and 
integrates it into one simulated downlinked data 
stream. The uplinked data stream contains pay- 
load commands. The NSS extracts these and pro¬ 
vides them to the PLS which performs the 
appropriate operations on the payload models. 

Payload telemetry is relayed through the 
Orbiter until deployment of the payload and, in 
some cases, for a short period after deployment. 
The Orbiter does not have continuous 
communications with the ground throughout a 
mission. At certain points in its orbit there is a 
"Loss of Signal" (LOS) and communications with 
the ground is lost until an "Acquisition of Sig¬ 
nal" (AOS) occurs. This was a frequent occur¬ 
rence before there were two TDRSS satellites in 
operation. The Orbiter has a recorder specifi¬ 
cally for recording payload data when it cannot 
be transmitted to the ground 6 . The NSS simu¬ 
lates LOS and AOS. It records and plays back the 
simulated payload data stream as it would be 
done after an LOS and AOS during a real mission. 
Because payload models in the SMTF are opera¬ 
tions oriented, the payload data stream often 
does not contain meaningful data but instead, 


dummy data is inserted into the simulated data 
stream using the proper protocol. 

Generate d Pavload MnHa| 

Many simple payloads require astronauts 
to operate a set of switches in response to cer¬ 
tain conditions and in a specific sequence. Such 
requirements are often stated in the form of 
logic diagrams. A software process, called Gen¬ 
eralized Payload Model (GPM) was built to easily 
translate logic diagrams of payload operational 
sequences into simulator software. 

Reuse Of Pavloads Software 

Space Shuttle payloads are sometimes 
repeated with relatively small changes. For 
example, TDRS-A was put into orbit in mission 
STS-6 and TDRS-B was lost in the Challenger 
accident. TDRS-C was put into orbit by STS-26 
and TDRS-D by STS-29. Such a repetition of 
payloads provides an excellent opportunity for 
the reuse of payload simulation software. This 
is particularly true of upper stages. The IUS has 
been used multiple times in the past and the 
flight manifest calls for its use six more times 
for unclassified missions by 1990. Therefore, 
IUS software written for STS-6 has been and 
will continue to be reused with appropriate 
modifications. 

Since the payloads change on each Shuttle 
mission, new simulation software loads must be 
built to prepare for each mission. These loads 
contain simulation software for each payload 
for which training is required in the SMTF. In 
the case of payloads that are repeated, old sim¬ 
ulation software is reused with appropriate 
modifications. When loads are generated, this 
reused software is integrated with software 
written for the new payloads. 

The Simulator Reconfiguration System 
(SRS), shown in Figure 4, was developed to sup¬ 
port an increasing flight rate by providing an 
efficient means of reusing payload simulation 
software. The SRS was then duplicated so as to 
have isolated systems for unclassified and clas¬ 
sified usage. 

Pavloads Intell igent Controller 

The system architecture of the SMTF has 
evolved during the last decade and a thorough 
upgrade is in progress. The original configura¬ 
tion of the SVS included a Univac* 1100/44 host 
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computer with Interdata** 8/32 Intelligent Con¬ 
trollers (ICs) which were essentially smart 
interfaces between the host and the simulation 
equipment. 

An 8/32 was added to each SVS base for 
payloads simulation because the host did not 
have the required computational capacity. The 
additional 8/32, called the Payloads Intelligent 
Controller (PLD 1C), was interfaced to the SVS 
via shared memory. A Telemetry Interface 
Processor was attached to the PLD 1C to support 
communications with the SCF during "joint- 
integrated" simulation. 

PLS Computer System 

In 1984 NASA started planning for simula¬ 
tion of the Centaur booster in the SMTF. The 
Shuttle flight schedule had a May 1986 launch 
date for the first Centaur mission and the SMTF 
had to be ready for Centaur training a few 
months before that. 

The Centaur booster is a liquid fueled 
upper stage that was modified for stowage in 
the payload bay of the Space Shuttle. Centaur 
offered significant performance improvements 
over the IUS and was selected for use with pay- 
loads requiring greater thrust. NASA had plans 
to use it for many missions, the first for send¬ 
ing the Galileo spacecraft to Jupiter and the 
second for sending the Ulysses spacecraft 
around Jupiter to swing it out of the planets' 
orbital plane and then over the poles of the Sun 7 . 

Unlike other payloads carriers, the Centaur 
was liquid fueled which made it much more 
difficult to simulate. The propellants had to be 
transferred; tanks had to be vented, purged, and 
dumped (in abort sequences). Many variables had 
to be modeled along with the functions of the 
on-board computers that initiated, controlled, 
and monitored the sequence of events. 

The PLD 1C did not have adequate capacity 
for simulating Centaur. Estimates for the nec¬ 
essary computing power ranged between 2.6 and 
6 times the power of the PLD 1C®. Therefore, an 
upgrade was necessary and various upgrade 
options were considered 9 . The factors affecting 
the choice included hardware cost, software 
conversion cost, cost of new software, imple¬ 
mentation schedule, growth path for the future, 
hours of training available, and security consid¬ 
erations. 


**Later known as Perkin-Elmer and now as Concurrent 
Computer Corporation. 


In view of all the above factors, a Perkin- 
Elmer 3200 MPS was selected to replace the PLD 
1C and was named the Payloads Simulator (PLS). 
Unlike the ICs, this computer system is a multi¬ 
processor consisting of one Central Processing 
Unit and as many as nine Auxiliary Processing 
Units. 

Two operating systems were considered 
for the PLS: (1) OS/32, the vendor’s commercial 
off-the-shelf operating system; and (2) the 
locally developed and maintained Real-Time 
Monitor (RTM) that was used on the 8/32s in the 
SMTF. Since RTM ran only on uniprocessor 
machines, the alternatives were to (1) enhance 
RTM to run on a multiprocessor system, or (2) 
adapt and augment OS/32 for use in real-time 
flight simulation. A study 16 recommended the 
latter. Accordingly, OS/32 was selected and 
real-time support software was developed for 
it. Payloads models that were written in For¬ 
tran did not have to be converted. However, 
assembler code that included operating system 
calls had to be converted. 

Spacelab Simulator 

The Spacelab is an exceptional payload in 
that it is the only one that carries people. 
Therefore, it is treated differently in the SMTF. 

A separate Spacelab Simulator (SLS) was built 
prior to any other payload simulation in the 
SMTF. The reason was to provide stand-alone 
Spacelab crew training independent of Shuttle 
crew training. Another reason for a separate 
SLS was security. Since Spacelab missions 
include foreign astronauts, the SLS must be 
capable of being isolated from the Shuttle sim¬ 
ulators which are used to train for DOD classi¬ 
fied missions. 

There are two other simulators for train¬ 
ing Spacelab crews, one in the Payload Crew 
Training Complex at Marshall Space Flight Cen¬ 
ter and one in West Germany 10 . However, the 
SLS at the JSC is the only one that operates in 
unison with a Space Shuttle simulator and can 
participate in an "integrated" simulation or a 
"joint-integrated" simulation with the MCC and a 
POCC. Also, the SLS can operate in a stand¬ 
alone mode. 

As a stand-alone simulator, the SLS has 
its own crew station and instructor/operator 
station. The SLS crew station is not physically 
connected to the FB or MB crew stations in the 
manner in which the Spacelab is connected to 
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the mid-deck of the Shuttle. This is because the 
narrow passage between the Obiter cabin and 
the Spacelab module is not suitable for use in a 
1g environment. 

The Spacelab can be flown in various 
configurations. The manned module of the 
Spacelab has two configurations, a short one and 
a long one. In addition to the module, there can 
be as many as five pallets which hold experi¬ 
mental apparatus that is exposed to space. The 
Spacelab can be flown without a module, in 
which case an "igloo" containing the necessary 
subsystems takes the place of the module. So 
far there have been four Spacelab missions and 
all of them, except for the third mission, had a 
configuration consisting of a long module and a 
pallet. The configuration on the third Spacelab 
mission consisted of an igloo and 3 pallets. It 
had no habitable module. Many more Spacelab 
missions are planned during the next decade 11 . 

The SLS crew station represents the long 
module configuration. It includes replicas of the 
CRT (called the Data Display Unit), the keyboard, 
and the equipment racks in the module. The 
pallets and igloo are simulated in software. 
Interfaces between the Orbiter and the Spacelab, 
including power, thermal and voice communica¬ 
tion, are simulated. However, the SLS does not 
include simulation of the scientific experi¬ 
ments. 

The computers supporting the SLS are two 
8/32s. The Spacelab's Command and Data 
Management Subsystem, which includes three 
on-board computers, is simulated within one of 
the two 8/32s. The other 8/32 simulates other 
on-board systems and also interfaces to the 
crew station and the instructor/operator sta¬ 
tion. The two 8/32s are coupled by means of 
shared memory. In addition, they can access the 
shared memory of either the FB or the MB simu¬ 
lator. This connection to shared memory is the 
coupling between the SLS and the SVS. The con¬ 
nection is switchable, for stand-alone operation 
of the SLS and for isolation during classified 
operations on the SVS. 

Upgrading the SMTF 

In 1984 and 1985 NASA and its contrac¬ 
tors performed studies for upgrading the entire 
SMTF. The study team recommended an archi¬ 
tecture^ that would overcome the problems of 
obsolescence, capacity, reliability and main¬ 
tainability. The study addressed deficiencies in 
the payload simulation area. Among them was 


the lack of a stand-alone payload simulation 
capability for checkout of payloads simulation 
and for part-task training of payload operations. 
Another deficiency cited was the inability to 
support mixed payloads, i.e. a short Spacelab 
configuration with other payload(s) in the Shut¬ 
tle. The study recommended hosting the SVS and 
the PLS with one large computer system which 
might be a uniprocessor or a tightly coupled 
multiprocessor. 

Due to budget and facility constraints and 
the need to provide ongoing training, the upgrade 
is being performed in four steps spread over 
several years. Step I, which was completed in 
June 1988, replaced the old 1100/44 host com¬ 
puters by new larger computers, the 1100/92, 
and replaced the four ICs with one Concurrent 
3280 which is called the Base 1C. 

Step I of the upgrade did not directly 
affect the simulation of payloads but Step II 
will. One of the four projects in Step II is an 
upgrade of the SLS which will provide more 
computing power and thereby provide the 
opportunity to enhance the fidelity of the simu¬ 
lation. In addition, the upgrade of the SLS will 
bring it into a common computational environ¬ 
ment with the rest of the payload simulation. 
This will permit the use of shared development 
resources and will alleviate the shortage of SLS 
development resources. This and other factors 
such as common configuration management will 
reduce software life-cycle costs. 

The plans for the future include an OMV 
simulator for training astronauts and ground 
controllers in the MCC who will remotely pilot 
the vehicle. The OMV simulator may share 
computational facilities with other simulators 
in the SMTF. 

Concluding Remarks 

At the beginning of the Shuttle program, 
the SMTF was built for vehicle simulation only. 
However, as the program entered the operational 
era, there was a need to provide payload simu¬ 
lations of increasing complexity. To satisfy 
this demand, additional computing power was 
added. 

Payload simulation in the SMTF is expected 
to grow in complexity. Higher flight rates will 
require efficient and rapid development of simu¬ 
lation software. The upgrade will provide the 
tools and facilities necessary for this. 
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ABSTRACT 

Space shuttle astronaut training is centered 
at NASA's Johnson Space Center in Houston, 

Texas. Each astronaut receives many different 
types of training from many sources. This train¬ 
ing includes simulator training in the Shuttle 
Mission Simulator, in-flight simulator training 
in the Shuttle Training Aircraft, Extravehicular 
Activity training in the Weightless Environment 
Training Facility and a variety of lectures 
and briefings. Once the training program is 
completed each shuttle flight crew is well- 
prepared to perform the normal operations 
required for their flight and deal with any 
shuttle system malfunctions that might occur. 

INTRODUCTION 

The United State's space shuttle is a unique 
vehicle with a unique mission. The crews who 
fly and operate this vehicle are also unique in 
the world of aerospace flight training. These 
men and women enter the program from many diverse 
backgrounds and with widely varying degrees of 
technical and professional experience. The 
transformation of these pilots, engineers, 
doctors, and scientists, into ready-to-fly space 
shuttle astronauts is a constant ongoing process 
centered at NASA's Johnson Space Center in 
Houston, Texas. This process involves many 
trainers, simulators, briefings, and lectures 
in Houston and at various points across the 
United States. Ensuring that each astronaut is 
ready for his or her flight is the responsibility 
of the Training Division of Johnson Space Center's 
Mission Operations Directorate. 

ASTRONAUT CANDIDATE BACKGROUNDS 

One of the unique problems encountered in 
shuttle astronaut training is the widely varying 
backgrounds of the trainees. Unlike most military 
and airline trainees who enter their respective 
training programs with similar backgrounds and 
experience, astronaut trainees, known as 
astronaut candidates or ASCANs, enter the training 
program with a variety of different backgrounds 
and widely varying degrees of technical and 
professional experience. There are two types 
of shuttle astronauts, thus two types of trainees. 
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pilots and mission specialists. Pilot astronauts 
serve as both shuttle commanders and shuttle 
pilots. During flight the commander has the 
onboard responsibility for the vehicle, crew, 
mission success and safety of flight. The pilot 
assists the commander in controlling and operating 
the vehicle. In addition, both the commander 
and the pilot may assist in payload operations and 
other orbit activities. Mission specialist 
astronauts have overall responsibility for the 
coordination of shuttle operations in the areas 
of experiment and payload operations. They 
are required to have a detailed knowledge of 
shuttle systems, as well as detailed knowledge of 
the operational characteristics, mission require¬ 
ments and objectives, and supporting systems and 
equipment for each payload element on their 
assigned missions. Mission specialists will 
perform Extravehicular Activities (EVA), payload 
handling using the Remote Maniupulator System 
(RMS), and perform specific experiment operations. 
In addition one mission specialist for each flight 
serves as "flight engineer" and assists the 
commander and pilot in ascent and entry operations 
The basic requirements for pilot and mission 
specialist astronaut are at least a bachelor's 
degree in engineering, biological science, physica 
science, or mathematics and related experience, 
the ability to pass a NASA space physical, 
and to meet certain height restrictions. In 
addition, it is required that pilot applicants 
have at least 1,000 hours pilot-in-command time 
in jet aircraft and flight test experience is 
highly desirable. While all ASCANs meet these 
minimum requirements their actual backgrounds 
and experience are usually much greater and vary 
widely. For example one pilot was a civilian 
test pilot with over 7,000 hours in jets and 
helicopters and degrees in aeronautical 
engineering and business. Another pilot has an 
aerospace engineering degree and 2,000 hours of 
flight time. Still another has degrees in 
electrical science and systems management and 
3,400 hours of flying time. Mission specialist 
backgrounds vary even more widely. One mission 
specialist has a degree in mechanical engineering 
and a doctorate of medicine as well as 1,000 
hours of flying time. Another has a doctorate 
in astronomy and astrophysics and no flight 
experience prior to joining NASA. Another has 
degrees in biological sciences and microbal 
ecology and a doctorate in civil and environmental 
engineering. Still another has a degree in 
aerospace engineering and over 4,400 hours of 
flying time. 
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It can be seen from this varied mix of 
trainees that the training program must be 
thorough yet very flexible to accommodate them 
all. It must simultaneously be able to fill 
in the gaps in their backgrounds while not 
being overly boring and dull when covering subjects 
that the trainee may very well be a leading expert. 
Most importantly the training program must 
assure that all the trainees achieve a very high 
level of shuttle operations and systems knowledge. 
The program is aided significantly by the fact 
that the varied mix of trainees all have one 
thing in common. They are all very highly 
motivated to learn and actively participate 
in the training process. 

INITIAL ORIENTATION 

When first named to the Astronaut corps, 
an ASCAN will find him or herself facing a 
barrage of basic, orientation tasks. This 
consists of many things, ranging from aircraft 
operations instruction, to Space Shuttle specific 
lectures, to trips to various NASA centers. Even 
though many of these tasks may not directly pertain 
to flight training, the shear time involved is 
a flight training issue. 

Only about 50% of those chosen as Astronaut 
Candidates enter the space program with experience 
in high performance aircraft. Those that do 
enter the program with this experience find them¬ 
selves isolated from military flying units. In 
the interest of gaining or maintaining this 
experience, NASA operates 25 T-38A jet training 
aircraft. These aircraft, housed and maintained 
at Ellington Field in Houston, Texas, perform 
three major functions. First, they allow pilot 
astronauts to maintain their proficiency at flying 
high performance aircraft. Second, they allow 
astronauts to travel from their home base in 
Houston to locations across the country as the 
job requires. Third, they allow the pilot 
astronauts to practice Space Shuttle approaches. 
Flying the T-38 in an aerodynamically dirty 
configuration allows the pilots to approximate 
the 19 degree glideslope approach of the Space 
Shuttle and affords them the most readily 
available tool to practice this task. 

For many of the ASCANs, T-38 training is 
little more than a refamiliarization with an 
aircraft from their past. Others enter the 
program with experience in rotary wing aircraft. 
These ASCANs are typically given fixed wing 
flight training and soon gain T-38 qualification. 
Still others enter the program with little or 
no flight experience at all. These ASCANs take 
ground school and are familiarized with T-38 
systems operations. 

NASA is a multi-faceted, multi-talented 
entity that exists in a multitude of locations 
and performs a multitude of tasks. Though 
each individual NASA center performs a different 
function and each deals with a different field 
of aerospace investigation, all of them deal 
with the Space Shuttle program in some way. No 
doubt, at some point in an astronaut's career, 
he or she will rely on people from NASA centers 


other than the Johnson Space Center (JSC) for 
information. In order to build lines of contact 
and to promote the "team" nature of the Space 
Shuttle program, the ASCANs embark on a tour of 
both NASA centers and the factories where Space 
Shuttle parts are made. Although this may 
sound trivial, this task occupies a great deal 
of their time early in the program. 

As in any flight training program, one 
must always maintain safety as the foremost 
priority. This is no less true of the Space 
Shuttle program. The ASCANs spend a great deal 
of time participating in survival oriented 
training courses. These courses require quite 
a bit of time and travel. They include: 
physiological training at JSC, land survival 
training at Fairchild AFB, water survival training 
and parasail training Homestead AFB, and SCUBA 
training/certification at JSC. 

In addition to the T-38 training mentioned 
earlier, all ASCANs are required to go through 
a KC-135 familiarization flight. The modified 
KC-135, affectionately known as the "Vomit 
Comet", is used to give participants a short 
term exposure to weightlessness. It does this 
by flying a series of parabolas. After fifteen 
or twenty of these, the airplane's nickname 
suddenly makes sense. 

Pilot astronauts also attend another T-38 
ground school, designed to train them to fly 
the Space Shuttle approaches mentioned earlier. 
These approaches, called L/D's for Lift over 
Drag (though they involve little L and a lot 
of D), are taught in Houston by NASA pilots. 

The use of T-38's to fly L/D's not only allows 
relatively easy access to Space Shuttle approach 
training methods, it is also used as a stepping 
stone to a higher fidelity approach and landing 
trainer called the Shuttle Training Aircraft 
(STA). 

The last group of "orientation" tasks that 
the ASCANs participate in deals with topics that 
may be considered to be uniquely space-related. 

They spend this time being fitted for clothing, 
testing space food, being trained in camera use, 
and public relations. 

At the same time that the ASCANs are involved 
in the aircraft orientation, survival training, 
and NASA center tours they attend a series of 
basic lectures on Space Shuttle systems. This 
lecture series is where the ASCANs first encounter 
the most unique aspect of training for space 
flight, the source of the training. They depend 
on personnel from the Engineering Directorate 
at JSC for highly technical information 
concerning Shuttle systems. They depend on 
personnel from the Mission Operations Directorate 
at JSC for the practical, operational information 
and training needed for space flight and they 
depend on astronauts who have flown for information 
on what space flight is really like. There is 
no one group to depend on for all information. 

The topics of these lectures vary as well. They 
range from the highly technical, like a lecture 
on the intricacies of the Main Propulsion 
System, to the operationally detailed, like a 
lecture entitled Ascent Overview. 
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PERSONAL STUDY AND SYSTEMS TRAINING 

Once the ASCANs have completed their initial 
orientations and briefings they begin a 
phase of personal study and a series of classes 
in the Single Systems Trainer (SST). The 
ASCANs begin to read workbooks on various 
shuttle systems, flight phases, and abort 
modes. These workbooks have been written 
by MOD Training Division instructors with help 
and input from various other MOD personnel. 

Each workbook is a stand-alone reference and 
information book describing a particular 
subject in detail. Shuttle systems workbooks 
deal with individual orbiter systems such as 
the Auxiliary Power Units (APUs), the Reaction 
Control System (RCS), or the Data Processing 
System (DPS). Some shuttle system workbooks 
describe groups of related system or instruments 
such as Guidance and Control Sensors or 
Mechanical Systems. There are workbooks 
describing various flight phases such as ascent 
and entry, as well as specific subjects in each 
phase such as Landing and Rollout, Ascent 
Targeting, and Rendezvous and Proximity 
Operations. There are also several workbooks 
dealing with shuttle ascent abort modes. These 
workbooks describe both the flight profile of 
these aborts as well as specific abort procedures. 

Concurrent with studying the training 
workbooks, the ASCANs begin to take classes 
in the Single Systems Trainer (SST). The SST 
is a low fidelity mock-up of the orbiter flight 
deck with various shuttle systems simulated 
with math models. It is designed to train one 
shuttle system at a time, hence the name Single 
Systems Trainer. SST classes are taught by 
one instructor to usually one or two students 
at a time. The typical class is two hours in 
length and in this time period the instructor 
and student review and reinforce the student's 
personal workbook study on one particular shuttle 
system. There are three types of SST classes 
for most systems. These are basic system 
operations classes, basic system malfunction 
classes, and advanced system review classes. 

In the operations classes the students review 
the nominal operating characteristics and 
procedures for the particular shuttle system 
being studied. They exercise these procedures 
and observe the system performance through all 
flight phases. In the system malfunction 
classes the various malfunctions and corrective 
procedures for the system under study are 
reviewed and exercised. The instructor will 
introduce a malfunction into the system model 
and the student will exercise the appropriate 
procedure in response. The system review 
classes are designed as refresher courses 
for students who have taken the operation and 
malfunction classes and wish to keep up their 
proficiency in that particular system. 

Individual review classes are tailored to 
individual student needs and desires and can 
cover any aspect of the system under review. 


SHUTTLE TRAINING AIRCRAFT 

Simultaneously with SST training, pilot 
ASCANs begin specialized training in shuttle 
flying techniques. It is easy to see that 
NASA faces a fairly specialized task in trying to 
train astronauts to perform the ascent phase 
of a Space Shuttle flight. It is less obvious 
that they faced similar problems in deciding 
on a means by which to train astronauts to 
land the Space Shuttle. It is true that all of 
the pilot astronauts have a great deal of 
experience landing various types of aircraft. 
However, none of them have much experience 
at landing a 200,000 pound vehicle that touches 
down at an airspeed of 197 knots and at a sink 
rate of two to three feet per second. In 
training for this task, NASA employs a number of 
different methods and aircraft. It has already 
been mentioned that NASA T-38's are used in an 
aerodynamically dirty configuration to roughly 
demonstrate shuttle approaches, but the majority 
of the responsibility for training pilot 
astronauts to land the Space Shuttle lies 
squarely on the shoulders of an airplane that 
NASA calls the Shuttle Training Aircraft (STA). 

The STA is a highly modified Grumman Gulfstream 
G-2 that is forced to do things that can only 
be described as an aircraft structures 
specialist's nightmare. The basic G-2 airframe 
has been reinforced its factory supplied Fowler 
type flaps have been replaced with board type 
elevons. Internally, the STA only vaguely 
resembles a stock G-2. Its usual control 
system has been replaced with one which allows 
the STA to closely approximate the handling 
qualities of the Space Shuttle, and most of 
the cockpit instrumentation and controls have 
been replaced with shuttle equipment. At an 
altitude of approximately 35,000 feet, the STA's 
main landing gear are deployed (main gear only, 
the nose gear remains stowed) and its engines 
are placed at flight idle. The thrust reversers 
are then deployed and the engines are slowly 
returned to full thrust. It is not difficult 
to imagine the effect this type of use must have 
on the structures of the STA. The thermal 
cycling on the thrust reversers alone, due 
to their deployment at the cold temperatures 
at 35,000 feet followed by the heating from 
engine exhaust, is enough for concern. As 
might be expected, the STA is one of the NASA's 
most often inspected aircraft. 

As in most flight training programs, a pilot 
astronaut can expect to spend some time in 
an aircraft simulator before he is exposed to 
the actual aircraft. STA training is no different. 
Before being allowed to fly the STA, pilot 
astronauts must first complete qualification 
runs in the Shuttle Mission Simulator at Johnson 
Space Center. These qualification sessions are 
supervised by the instructor pilots who will 
eventually train the ASCANs in the STA itself. 

After completion of their qualification 
sessions, the ASCANs are placed on an extensive 
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STA training schedule. The schedule consists of 
twenty trips to a number of different shuttle 
landing sites where the training will take place. 
After arriving at the site, the pilot astronaut 
will fly between ten and thirteen approaches to 
the point of simulated vehicle touchdown. There 
are two problems with STA training caused by the 
gross size difference between the Gulfstream 
G2 and the Space Shuttle. When the shuttle's main 
landing gear touch the runway surface, the 
commander's eye level is still about thirty 
feet above the surface of the runway. This is 
considerably higher than the pilot's eye 
level at touchdown in the STA. Therefore, the 
STA is impractical as a rollout training device. 
The second problem has to do with atmospheric 
turbulence on approach. The smaller mass of 
the STA makes it far more susceptible to attitude 
and velocity changes due to turbulence and wind 
gusts. In spite of these problems, the STA 
remains NASA's most effective tool for training 
shuttle approaches. Completion of their scheduled 
twenty sessions does not end the pilot astronauts 
training in the STA. Each pilot is scheduled 
for STA sessions at least once per month to 
maintain proficiency. The frequency of the 
sessions increases as the pilot nears launch 
t ime. 

VERTICAL MOTION SIMULATOR 

Although the STA provides an excellent 
simulation of shuttle approach handling 
characteristics, this simulation ends at simulated 
main gear touchdown. It is impossible to 
accurately simulate the shuttle's rollout 
handling characteristics in the STA. For this 
NASA employs a high-fidelity motion simulator 
at NASA/Ames Research Center called the Vertical 
Motion Simulator (VMS). 

The VMS consists of a crew cabin which moves 
horizontally along a thirty foot long beam. 

This beam may move up and down within a five 
story building. To augment the motion cues, 
the cabin may also be rocked and tilted using 
hydraulic actuators. This by far affords the 
most realistic shuttle rollout simulation. 

Although the Astronaut Office and NASA Training 
Division do not have scheduled access to the VMS 
for training purposes, JSC schedules approximately 
eight weeks every six months for engineering 
evaluation. Of that eight weeks, about 2 
weeks are used for crew training. This training 
time is considered invaluable by all involved. 

SHUTTLE MISSION SIMULATOR 

The Shuttle Mission Simulator (SMS) is the 
primary training tool for shuttle astronaut 
training. It is the only high-fidelity 
simulator capable of training flight crews for 
all phases of a shuttle mission, from lift-off 
minus thirty minutes through touchdown and rollout. 
This includes prelaunch check-out, ascent, 
aborts, on-orbit operations, entry and landing. 

The SMS complex consists of a fixed base simulator 
(FB), a motion base simulator (MB), a Network 
‘Simulation System (NSS), a Spacelab Simulator 
(SLS), and supporting instructor stations, 
operator stations, and computer facilities. 


The fixed base simulator consists of high- 
fidelity mockup of the shuttle orbiter flight 
deck and middeck. The motion base has only the 
orbiter flight deck. Each simulator is supported 
by a dedicated Sperry I 100/92 host computer and 
Concurrent 3280 base intelligent controller. 

Also each simulator base has a dedicated set of 
five shuttle General Purpose Computers (GPCs). 

These GPCs are nearly identical to those uaed in 
the real vehicle and they operate with the real 
flight software to be used for the particular 
mission being simulated. Each base is equipped 
with a visual system. This system provides 
computer generated images of the shuttle launch 
tower and Kennedy Space Center, various shuttle 
landing sites around the world including Edwards 
Air Force Base, Ben Guerir, Morocco, Moron, Spain, 
and Hawaii. It also provides images of star fields 
and on-orbit payload operations. 

The motion base is similar to the fixed base 
except that it contains the forward flight deck 
only. It is equipped with a six-degree of freedom 
hydraulic motion system. This system simulates 
the movement felt by the crew during an actual 
shuttle ascent or entry. For launch simulations 
the motion base is pitched such that the crew 
are laying on their backs. This aids in simulating 
the G-loading felt during ascent. 

The Network Simulation System is used to 
simulate the global shuttle tracking and 
communications system including the Tracking 
and Data Relay (TDRS) satellites. The NSS is 
used to link an SMS base to the Mission Control 
Center during integrated simulations involving 
flight controllers. the NSS simulates tracking 
data, voice and data downlink, and voice and 
commanding uplink. The NSS also simulates the 
loss and acquisition of signal as the shuttle 
orbits the earth. 

The Spacelab Simulator is used to train 
Spacelab missions. It is a mock-up of the 
pressurized Spacelab module carried in the 
shuttle payload bay. It can be integrated with 
either SMS base and simulates Spacelab functions, 
and experiment operations. 

The primary function of the SMS is, of course, 
shuttle astronaut training. However, the SMS 
facility has several other important functions. 

The first of these is crew procedure verification. 
When new shuttle procedures, both for nominal 
operations and malfunction situations, are written 
they are tried out in the SMS with a shuttle 
crew member to determine their accuracy and 
understandability. They are also evaluated as 
to whether the procedure could realistically be 
accomplished in a timely manner. Very often 
new procedures must be rewritten and tested 
several times before they are approved for flight. 
Another use of the SMS is for instructor 
familiarization. This time is used for instructors 
to train themselves and practice techniques 
and cases without a crew. The SMS is also used 
for shuttle mission support. Should a problem 
arise in an actual shuttle flight, the SMS can 
be brought on line to simulate the problem and 
allow various solutions to be tested on the ground 
before they are passed to the orbiting flight 
crew. Finally, the SMS is used for simulator 
software development. This time is used to 
develop new SMS software to support upcoming 
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flights. For example, new payloads must be 
modeled and different flight profiles must be 
simulated. This time is also used for fixing 
problems or making changes in existing shuttle 
systems models. 

Each training session on the SMS is supported 
by a team of instructors. The basic SMS team 
consists of five people, the team lead, the 
control/propulsion instructor, the systems 
instructor, the data processing/navigation 
instructor, and the communications/instrumentation 
instructor. The team lead is in charge of the 
SMS team. It is his or her job to coordinate 
the other instructors actions, ensure the 
training session is conducted in an orderly 
and timely manner, and that the training 
requirements for the lesson are met as defined 
in the Shuttle Crew Training Catalog. The 
control/propulsion instructor is responsible 
for training the shuttle's propulsion systems, 
such as the Reaction Control System and the 
Orbital Maneuvering System, and for training 
the shuttle's control systems, such as the 
Digital Auto Pilot and the Flight Control 
System. The control/propulsion instructor 
is also responsible for instructing in shuttle 
guidance and flight techniques. The systems 
instructor is responsible for training all 
the orbiter's mechanical, electrical and 
environmental systems, such as the Auxiliary 
Power Units, the Payload Bay Doors, and the 
Fuel Cells. The data processing system/ 
navigation instructor is reponsible for the 
training of the orbiter's General Purpose 
Computers and their associated data bases 
as well as the shuttle's navigation equipment. 

The Communications/instrumentation instructor 
is responsible for training in the orbiter's 
data and voice communications systems and the 
orbiter's data collection instrumentation 
system. One team of instructors is assigned 
to each shuttle mission. The assigned team 
supports every SMS session in which their crew 
participates. In addition to the above 
instructors there are several specialty 
instructors who support SMS training as needed. 

For each flight there are one or more payloads 
instructors assigned. These instructors are 
responsible for training the payloads on a 
particular mission. If the flight carries 
a Remote Manipulator System, i.e. the shuttle's 
robot arm, or if the flight involves a rendezvous, 
specialists in these areas are assigned. 

There are also specialty instructors in aborts 
and ascent/entry flight techniques. 

"PILOT POOL" TRAINING 

SMS training sessions are divided into two 
categories. These are "pilot pool" sessions 
and "mission specific" sessions. After an 
ASCAN completes the year long "basic training" 
program he or she graduates to "astronaut" 
status and is eligible for "pilot pool" 
training. This training is designed to 
accomplish two tasks. The first of these 


tasks is to improve the astronaut’s understanding 
of Space Shuttle systems operations, and expose 
them to shuttle crew coordination. The second 
task of these sessions is to maintain proficiency 
in shuttle operation among the senior astronauts. 

Pilot pool" sessions are structured to allow 
less experienced astronauts to draw on the 
experiences of their seniors. This is 
accomplished with the help of an "instructor 
pilot (IP). An IP is an astronaut who is 
assigned to participate in an SMS training session 
for the purpose of aiding in the instruction of 
the other astronauts involved in the session. 

The criteria for being assigned to an SMS 
training session as an IP vary depending on the 
flight rate at the time of the session. If 
the flight rate is low, there will be a ready 
supply of astronauts with flight experience 
available to act as IPs. When available, those 
with flight experience are preferred as IPs. 

If the flight rate is high and those with 
experience are training for flights, the IP 
is chosen based on seniority. During "pilot 
pool" training sessions, the senior astronaut 
is expected only to supplement the training of 
his less experienced colleagues. The 
responsibility for the training accomplished in 
these sessions belongs to the SMS training 
teams. 

Due to mission length and facility availability, 
it is seldom if ever possible to simulate an 
entire mission at one time. To try to compensate 
for this, "pilot pool" training is roughly 
divided into several major types of training 
sessions, some of which deal with flight phases 
and some of which deal with systems demonstrations. 

For example, during ascent/abort 
familiarization sessions, the crew is subjected 
to four hours of repeated ascents. The primary 
purpose of this type of training is to acquaint 
the astronauts with methods of dealing with both 
mechanical systems failures and computer 
problems during this very dynamic phase of flight. 
The most important type of failure covered in 
this type of session is that which causes an 
abort. All types of abort scenarios are 
demonstrated as often as possible. Astronauts 
are also given concentrated training on flying 
Space Shuttle entries with serious failures. 

This often includes scenarios which extend 
from deorbit all the way through landing and 
rollout. Another type of training session 
deals with specific system training. This type 
of training is often also tied to a particular 
flight phase. Classes which cover such topics 
as how the Backup Flight Software influences 
shuttle ascents or how shuttle entry guidance 
works are common. There are also several 
classes dealing with common shuttle payloads. 

MISSION SPECIFIC TRAINING 

Once a group of astronauts is assigned to a 
flight they begin mission specific training. 
Training usually starts approximately eight to 
nine months before the scheduled launch date. 
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Training begins with two weeks of review of 
basic shuttle systems in the Single Systems 
Trainers. Once this is complete the crew 
begins "flight-similar" training. "Flight- 
similar" training occurs at the SMS using 
simulator software from a previous shuttle 
flight that has a similar ascent/entry profile 
and if available, a similar payload. The simulator 
software includes not only the software required 
to model various shuttle systems but the software 
required to model the specific payload for that 
flight and that particular mission's flight 
software for the on-board general purpose 
computers. The simulator software is called a 
training load. "Flight-similar" training 
consists of ascent/abort training, orbiter 
systems and procedures training, orbit flight 
operations, and deorbit and entry training. 
Depending on the shuttle mission, there may 
also be rendezvous training and Remote Manipulator 
System training. If a similar payload is 
supported on an existing training load there 
will be "flight-similar" payload training as 
well. SMS training is usually scheduled in 
four-hour blocks. Each block is dedicated to 
a particular subject such as ascent/aborts. 

During a typical ascent session several different 
runs are made starting a few minutes before lift¬ 
off and ending on-orbit for an "uphill" run 
or after landing for an abort run. During 
each run each instructor inputs failures for his 
particular system based on a lesson plan, called 
a script, the instructors have written in 
preparation for the training session. The crew 
reacts to these systems failures and works 
the proper procedures in response. These 
failures often require an ascent abort such 
as a Return to Launch Site (RTLS) or Transatlantic 
Landing (TAL). The instructors monitor the 
crew's actions in response to the failures and 
advise and critique as necessary. The instructors 
also monitor the crew's performance of nominal 
shuttle procedures. Most other lessons follow 
the same general format. 

The first part of the crew's "flight-similar" 
training is called stand-alone training. In 
stand-alone training the instructors act as 
mission control, advising the crew, making normal 
ground calls, and making abort calls. The real 
flight controllers are not involved in these 
lessons. Therefore the lessons concentrate 
on procedures and malfunctions that the flight 
crew can work with a minimum of ground information. 
Since this is "flight-similar" training with 
a training load from a different flight the 
emphasis of these integrated sessions is on 
solving systems problems and running generic 
timelines rather than completing specific mission 
objectives. 

Once the crew has been training in a stand¬ 
alone mode for several weeks they begin to take 
"flight-similar" integrated sessions. In 
integrated sessions the flight controllers 
participate in the Mission Control Center 
(MCC) just as in a real flight. The Network 
Simulation System is brought on-line and transmits 
data from the SMS to the MCC simulating the 
jreal shuttle vehicle's telemetry stream. With 
thi6 data the flight controllers can track 


the orbiter, devise solutions to problems, 
and advise the flight crew. 

The flight crew continues "flight-similar" 
training until eleven weeks before their 
scheduled launch date. At this time their 
"flight-specific" training load is delivered. 

This training load is tailored to match their 
flight. It contains the flight's ascent profile, 
payloads and flight software. When this load 
is delivered training shifts into high gear. 

The crew spends twelve to sixteen hours or 
more in the SMS per week continuing both 
stand-alone and integrated training. Again 
there is the mix of ascent/abort training, 
orbiter systems and procedures training, orbit 
flight operations, and deorbit and entry training. 
However, there is a much greater emphasis on 
payload training and mission specific training 
such as rendezvous or Remote Manipulator 
training. The integrated sessions especially 
stress mission objectives, such as deploying 
payloads and exercising the mission timeline. 

Once the "flight-specific" training load is 
delivered a series of joint integrated simulations 
maybe scheduled. These simulations involve 
the flight crew in the SMS, the flight controllers 
in the MCC, and the payload controllers at 
their control center. The payload control 
center is usually located away from JSC in 
Houston. Some payload control centers include 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory in California, 
Marshall Space Flight Center in Alabama and 
Department of Defense sites. These joint 
simulations usually run for eight to sixteen 
hours and focus on communication between the 
flight crew and the ground and between the 
various control centers. A variety of 
payload malfunctions are worked and real-time 
timeline changes are practiced. For many 
flights a special joint integrated simulation 
is scheduled. This is a Long Duration simulation 
that usually last anywhere from 32 to 36 
hours. During the "Long Sim" the entire flight 
is practiced beginning at lift-off. The simulator 
and control centers are manned 24 hours a day 
just as in the real flight. Again the emphasis 
is on flight-specific mission objectives and 
payload operations. 

When not involved in simulator training the 
flight crew must attend an extensive list of 
briefings concerning their mission. They must 
absorb information from hours of highly detailed 
briefings on the nature of the payloads to 
be carried on their flight. This not only 
includes descriptions of the payloads, histories 
of the payloads, descriptions of similar 
experiments, and expected outcomes, but also 
includes discussions of procedures to be used 
in dealing with the payload. Crew members 
are often required to fly to customer facilities 
for short stays to receive these briefings and 
the training required to correctly perform the 
activities required by the payload. The crew 
also received briefings on the peculiarities of 
their mission. For example, they are briefed 
on any differences in their propellant 
management, any changes to their flight 
software, and any new orbiter procedure 
changes. 
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The crew is also briefed on any Detailed 
Teat Objectives (DTOs) that they are expected 
to accomplish. The Space Shuttle is still an 
experimental vehicle. As such, there are 
still some gaps in its flight data. Each 
flight has a list of pre-determined flight test 
activities to be accomplished to fill these 
gaps. 

SPECIALTY TRAINING 

In addition to all the flight crew's other 
training there is a significant amount of 
specialty training to be accomplished. 

Specialty training is given to crews based on 
their mission requirements. One such area of 
training is that of Extravehicular Activity 
(EVA). Every crew goes through a certain 
amount of EVA training for every flight. There 
are three types of EVA, planned, contingency, 
and emergency. Planned EVAs are those where 
it was scheduled in advance of the flight that 
two crew member's would go outside the orbiter 
to perform some function such as work on a 
payload or a retrieved satellite. Contingency 
EVAs are those where crew members have to go 
outside to perform some function critical to 
mission success such as manually aid in a 
payload deployment. Contingency EVAs are planned 
in advance as a response to a possible payload 
malfunction, but are only executed should a 
malfunction occur. Emergency EVAs are those 
where a crew member must go outside to perform 
a function critical to orbiter safety, such 
as manually closing the payload bay doors. 

All flight crews are trained in Emergency EVA 
procedures. However, planned or contingency 
EVA training is dependent on the mission 
requirements. EVA training includes briefings 
and lectures on procedures and equipment. There 
is also an Extravehicular Mobility Unit (EMU), 
or space suit, malfunction single systems 
trainer. Most of the EVA training, however, 
occurs at the Weightless Environment Training 
Facility (WETF). The WETF is a large, thirty 
foot deep water pool that contains a mock-up 
of the shuttle's payload bay. It can also be 
configured to contain mock-ups of various 
shuttle payloads. The crewmember in training 
wears a special EMU, or space suit, configured 
for water work and weighted so that it will 
have neutral buoyancy when submerged. In this 
way weightlessness is simulated and the 
crew member can practice a variety of EVA tasks. 

Another area of specialty training is that 
of the Remote Manipulator System (RMS). As 
has been mentioned before RMS training can 
occur at the SMS. RMS training at the SMS 
is high-fidelity since various other orbiter 
system failures which impact the RMS can be 
demonstrated. Also the affect of RMS activities 
in conjunction with other mission timeline 
activities is also trained. However, there are 
other facilities involved in RMS training also. 

One of these is the One-G trainer. This is a full 
scale mock-up of the orbiter flight deck and 
payload bay. An RMS mock-up is then used to 
practice berthing and unberthing various payloads. 


Other RMS activities can be trained here as well. 

The Shuttle Engineering Simulator (SES) is also 
used for RMS training. This simulator's 
mathematical model of the RMS is fully dynamic, 
i.e. takes into account the mass and inertia 
of the RMS and an attached payload. This 
capability does not exist in the SMS RMS model. 

Rendezvous and Proximity Operations are 
another specialty area of training. All flight 
crews get a limited amount of rendezvous/ 
proximity operations training. This training 
is to cover an event where an EVA crew member 
(whether planned or otherwise) has somehow 
drifted away from the orbiter and needs to be 
rescued. On flights where a rendezvous is part 
of the flight plan, satellite repair or retrieval 
for example, there is an extensive amount of 
training in rendezvous in the SMS and the SES. 

This training is done both stand-alone and 
integrated with the mission control center. 

Nominal rendezvous profiles are exercised as 
well as contingency profiles brought about by 
low propellant quantities or off-nominal orbits. 

Finally, all crews get a certain amount of 
specialty training in the One-G Trainer on 
miscellaneous orbiter operations. These include 
galley operations, use of the Waste Collection 
System (the orbiter toilet), and routine orbiter 
housekeeping chores. There is also training in 
in-flight maintenance. In-flight maintenance 
can be performed on certain flight critical 
systems on-orbit should a failure occur. The 
failed component is removed and replaced with 
a spare or switched with a component from a 
non-critical location. 

CONCLUSION 

Training at JSC continues for flight crews 
until three days before launch. At this point 
the flights before the flight end and the crew 
departs for the Kennedy Space Center for the 
real thing. Training individuals to be members 
of a shuttle crew is a long involved process 
including briefings, training manuals, and low 
and high-fidelity simulators. The training 
process is complicated by the different backgrounds 
and experience levels of astronaut candidates 
as well as the unique challenges in manned 
spaceflight training. However, once the 
training program is completed each crew is 
well-prepared to perform the normal operations 
required for their flight in a timely manner 
and deal with any shuttle system malfunctions 
that might occur. 
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Abstract Background 


A program of research 
to investigate simulator 
induced sickness has recently 
been initiated under the 
sponsorship of NASA Ames 
Research Center at the request 
of the U.S. Army. A major goal 
of the program is to coordinate 
the diverse efforts that have 
been made by various branches 
of the Armed Forces to invest¬ 
igate and eventually eliminate 
the problem of simulator 
sickness. As part of this 
program, a Simulator Sickness 
Steering Committee has been 
assembled, comprised of 
eighteen representatives from 
the Army, Air Force, Navy, 

NASA, NATO, academia and 
industry. The proceedings of 
the first meeting of the NASA 
Ames Simulator Sickness 
Steering Committee will be 
summarized and discussed. 


This paper summarizes the 
first meeting of the NASA Ames 
Simulator Sickness Steering 
Committee, held at NASA Ames 
Research Center on September 
27-29, 1988. The major 
objectives of the meeting were 
to: 1) provide a general 
overview of the topic through 
the presentation of position 
statements by committee 
members; 2) achieve a 
consensus on the implications, 
causes, and recommended 
approaches to finding 
solutions; and 3) develop a 
working plan for future 
meetings and activities of 
the Steering Committee. 

The NASA Ames Simulator 
Sickness Steering Committee 
was conceived by Anthony Cook, 
NASA Ames Flight Systems and 
Simulation Research Division, 
to provide a common ground for 
representatives of the U.S. 
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Armed Forces, NASA, and NATO 
to exchange information and to 
promote a better understanding 
of the simulator sickness 
syndrome. The objectives of 
the Steering Committee are to: 

(1) facilitate the 
exchange of information about 
simulator sickness among the 
U.S. Armed Forces, NATO, and 
other organizations; 

(2) recommend standardized 
and innovative methods for 
assessing the incidence and 
severity of simulator 
sickness; 

(3) identify and assign 
priorities to research issues; 

(4) encourage the 
development of simulation 
engineering design criteria to 
reduce the problem; 

(5) foster the development 
of guidelines for simulator 
usage, calibration, and maint¬ 
enance to reduce the problem; 

(6) identify and promote 
other approaches to understand 
ing and controlling simulator 
sickness. 

The Steering Committee 
members are identified in 
Table 1. The members were 
selected to represent NASA, 
the three major branches to 
the Armed Forces, NATO, 
industry, and academia. In 
addition, members were 
selected to provide represent¬ 
ation from a variety of 
disciplines, including engineer¬ 
ing, physiology, psychology, 
and medicine. Individually, 
committee members possess a 


broad range of expertise in 
flight simulation, including 
training, design, acquisition, 
research and development, and 
the psychological and physio¬ 
logical processes involved in 
motion, space, and simulator 
sickness. 


Simulator Sickness 
Definition 

A common definition of 
simulator sickness, although 
not necessarily endorsed by 
all members of the Committee, 
is as follows: Simulator 
sickness refers to the 
constellation of signs and 
symptoms of motion sickness 
and related perceptual after¬ 
effects that occurs in ground- 
based vehicular simulators. 

The simulator sickness syndrome 
is characterized by adverse 
symptomatology experienced 
either during or after 
exposure to simulated motion 
scenarios that would not 
produce sickness in the actual 
vehicle. Common symptoms 
are nausea, general 
discomfort, stomach awareness, 
and fatigue. Commonly 
observed signs include pallor, 
sweating, salivation, and 
postural instability. In rare 
cases, severe nausea, 
vomiting, visual flashbacks or 
delayed-onset of symptoms may 
occur. 

Differing opinions 
concerning the prevalence and 
the indices of simulator 
sickness were reflected 
throughout the Steering 
Committee's discussions. For 
example, there was active 
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discussion among the Committee 
members as to whether vision- 
related symptoms, such as 
headache, eyestrain, and 
difficulty focusing, should be 
included in the definition of 
simulation sickness. This 
category of symptoms, 
sometimes called asthenopia, 
is not common in other forms 
of motion sickness. Anomalies 
in the simulator visual system 
are believed to be responsible 
for asthenopia. One argument 
is to include this cluster of 
symptoms, in which case the 
term "simulator induced 
syndrome" might be more 
appropriate than "simulator 
sickness." The other argument 
is to exclude asthenopia and 
reserve the term "simulator 
sickness" strictly for the 
motion sickness-like symptoms 
that sometimes result from 
exposure to simulation. 

Further discussion is needed 
to resolve this issue. 

Flashbacks, characterized by 
apparent motion or rotation of 
the visual field, have been 
reported infrequently, some¬ 
times many hours after the 
simulator exposure. 1 This 
type of symptom is rare and not 
widely documented, but remains 
a concern due to the presumed 
relevance for the safety and 
health of the affected aviator. 

Brief History 

Reports of motion sickness¬ 
like symptoms in ground-based 
flight trainers were flight 
documented in the U.S. Navy's 
2-FH-2 Hovering and Autoro¬ 
tation Trainer more than 30 
years ago. 2 Little 


research activity was directed 
toward this issue in the next 
20 years. Since the late 
1970's, many attempts have 
been made to determine the 
extent of the problem, 
identify the causal factors, 
and provide guidelines for 
its alleviation. 3 ' 4 ' 5 
More recently, experimental 
efforts have attempted to 
identify characteristics of 
the simulator, the simulated 
flight scenario, and the 
simulator user which may lead 
to the occurrence of simulator 
sickness. 6 ' '' 8 The issues 
involved in understanding and 
alleviating simulator sickness 
are relevant to the design and 
use of other systems which 
rely on the use of virtual 
imagery to represent 
orientation and motion through 
space, such as helmet mounted 
displays, advanced cockpits 
and crew stations, and 
remotely piloted vehicles. 
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Problem Identification 


Several areas of concern 
were identified by the 
committee as being negatively 
influenced by the occurrence 
of simulator sickness: 

(1) Safety and Health . 
There are potentially profound 
safety and health implications 
for users who experience 
either prolonged or delayed- 
onset symptoms following use 
of the simulator. Although 
members of the committee 
agreed that reports of long¬ 
term aftereffects of 
simulation are generally 
anecdotal and uncommon, the 
obvious implications for 
safety of flight require that 
the phenomena be assessed more 
thoroughly. The concern is 
that simulator sickness, or 
adaptation to the 
circumstances that produced 
the sickness, may increase the 
likelihood of a subsequent 
flight accident. A related 
concern is whether the 
simulator user is at risk 
while driving an automobile or 
engaged in similar tasks. 
Simulator manufacturers and 
simulation facility managers 
may be concerned about 
liability issues related to 
the frequency, nature, 
strength, and duration of 
simulator aftereffects. Very 
little information is 
available on prolonged or 
delayed-onset symptoms or Iona 
term simulator aftereffects. 1 

(2) Training 
Effectiveness . Negative 
training could result from 
simulator sickness. 

Strategies used by individuals 
to minimize the occurrence of 
sickness in the simulator 


(e.g., limiting head movements) 
could result in poor transfer 
of training to the aircraft. 
Also, user acceptance of a 
training simulator may suffer 
when a high incidence of 
sickness is associated with 
its use. 

(3) Validity of R&D Data . 
Research and engineering 
design data could be 
contaminated if simulator 
pilots are experiencing 
adverse symptoms. However, 
committee members familiar 
with the use of simulators as 
engineering design tools 
report infrequent problems 
with simulator sickness. 
Reports of sickness in 
research simulators (in 
studies unrelated to simulator 
sickness) have been rare. 

(4) Scheduling and 
Utilization . Establishing 
schedules for training flights 
and simulator sessions is 
complicated by simulator 
sickness. Pilots who suffer 
from severe symptoms may need 
to be removed from flight 
duties temporarily. Their 
sudden unavailability detracts 
from flight training schedules 
and, perhaps, on general 
flight readiness. Temporary 
grounding policies have been 
adopted as a precautionary 
measure following simulated 
flights at some military 
training locations. NAS 
Miramar, for example, has 
adopted a mandatory 12-hour 
grounding period following an 
initial training session in 
the F-14 simulator, and a 2- 
hour minimum following all 
subsequent simulator training 
sessions. The U.S. Army has. 
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in most cases adopted a 6-hr 
hour "waiting period" between 
simulator usage and actual 
flight. 

The concerns listed and 
discussed above are 
speculative. They provide a 
rationale for further 
investigation of the simulator 
sickness phenomenon, which the 
Steering Committee views as an 
unwanted side effect of 
simulation. The Steering 
Committee members are 
unanimously strong advocates 
of simulation for training and 
research. 


Incidence and Sv 


ptomatoloa 


Although reports of 
simulator sickness have been 
documented with increasing 
frequency in recent years, 
some disagreement remains 
about the operational 
significance of the problem. 
Some members of the Steering 
Committee, for example, felt 
that strong evidence for 
simulator sickness requires 
comparison to the incidence of 
sickness occurring in the 
actual aircraft. 


Committee members from the 
U.S. Navy and Army, as well as 
the Royal Air Force of the 
United Kingdom, described 
their efforts to quantify the 
occurrence of simulator 
sickness in their training 
facilities. In general, their 
approach has been to conduct 
on-site evaluations to assess 
the well-being of pilots 
before and after using the 
simulator in representative 
scenarios. These assessments 
generally have relied upon the 
use of some variant of the 
Motion Sickness Questionnaire 
(MSQ) developed more than 20 
years ago. 9 The MSQ is 


essentially a checklist of 20 
to 30 "major" and "minor" 
symptoms of conventional 
motion sickness. A single 
score is derived from the 
specific symptoms selected and 
their severity. Tests of 
postural stability also are 
typically used in assessing 
simulator sickness. ^ 

The use of the MSQ and 
tests of postural equilibrium 
are employed in a pre-test, 
post-test fashion to assess 
changes in pilots' well-being 
following simulator training 
sessions. Representatives of 
the U.S. Navy stated that the 
use of pre- and post-measures 
may contribute to an 
underestimate of the incidence 
because some pilots may 
experience symptoms in the 
simulator and subsequently, 
through adaptation, recover 
before the end of the 
simulated flight. 

The U.S. Navy has 
conducted simulator site 
surveys for over five years, 
and has generated a database 
of over 2000 observations at 
10 simulator sites. 11 Their 
results reveal incidence rates 
(based on the existence of at 
least one symptom) ranging 
from 10% in the F-14 Weapon 
System Trainer at NAS Miramar 
to 60% in the SH-3 Operational 
Field Trainer at NAS 
Jacksonville. The U.S. Army 
has recently begun to assess 
the extent of the simulator 
sickness problem in their 
trainers, and has reported a 
44% incidence rate in the AH- 
64 trainer at Ft. Rucker. 

As a result of their 
investigations, the Navy has 
recently produced a set of 
guidelines in the form of a 
"field manual" for simulator 
instructors and pilots to 
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attempt to minimize 
occurrences of the problem. 

Steering Committee members 
representing the U.S. Air 
Force reported that they have 
had few significant 
indications of simulator 
sickness problems, with the 
possible exception of the 
Simulator for Air-to-Air 
Combat (SAAC) at Luke AFB. It 
was reported that an estimated 
20%-30% of pilots using the 
SAAC voluntarily report some 
type of adverse symptom, 
although no official 
statistics are compiled. In 
approximately 5% of exposures, 
the effects are sufficient to 
warrant temporary interruption 
of the training session. 

There is no policy of 
temporary grounding at Luke 
following use of the SAAC. In 
general, the Air Force reports 
no significant problem or 
concern with simulator 
sickness at their simulator 
facilities, although no 
systematic analysis of the 
issue has been published. 

Several members of the 
Steering Committee suggested 
that the incidence of 
simulator sickness reported by 
the Army and Navy may be 
overestimated because a "case" 
is claimed even when only one 
minor symptom, such as 
sweating or fatigue, is 
reported. Whether such minor 
symptoms are valid indicators 
of simulator sickness was 
questioned. No consensus was 
reached by the Steering 
Committee as to the number or 
type of symptoms required to 
indicate a case of simulator 
sickness. Likewise, there was 
no general agreement on the 
severity of symptoms required 
to prompt concern for flight 
safety or operational readiness. 


Although sweating and 
fatigue are common in motion 
sickness, they may occur for 
other reasons. Pilots 
routinely sweat while engaged 
in intense simulation sessions 
like air-to-air combat or 
night carrier landings, for 
example, although the sweating 
only occasionally appears to 
be related to sickness. 
Furthermore, the occurrence of 
fatigue may be related to 
situational characteristics of 
the simulation, such as 
excessive physical or 
cognitive effort, and should 
be distinguished from the 
sleepiness ("sopite syndrome") 
that is sometimes 


characterise 
sickness. 13 


ic of motion 


The definition of symptom 
prevalence used to indicate an 
overall incidence of simulator 
sickness at a specific 
simulator site is still an 
issue. The practice of using 
one "minor" symptom to 
identify a case of sickness 
was viewed by some Steering 
Committee members as producing 
an overestimate of the 
simulator sickness problem at 
Army and Navy facilities. On 
the other hand, the Air Force 
may be underestimating the 
problem because pilots may be 
unwilling to voluntarily 
report adverse symptoms. 


Comparisons Between 
Simulators and Aircraft 


The Steering Committee 
strongly recommended that 
future analyses of simulator 
sickness incidence include 
comparisons of the symptoms 
experienced in actual and 
simulated flight. Simulator 
surveys to date have not 
compared simulator and 
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aircraft data for either of 
the common measures of 
simulator sickness, self- 
report (MSQ symptom ratings) 
or postural stability 
measurement. 

Using air sickness data as 
a baseline will enable a more 
accurate assessment of the 
extent of the simulator 
sickness problem. This 
concept is inherent in the 
common definition of simulator 
sickness as a constellation of 
signs and symptoms that occurs 
in the simulator but not in 
actual flight. The Army and 
Navy have recently modified 
their simulator sickness 
questionnaires to determine 
whether maneuvers performed in 
the simulator result in 
adverse symptoms that would 
normally not be expected in 
the aircraft. 

Conflict Theory 

The commonly accepted 
theory of motion sickness is 
the sensory conflict theory, 
sometimes known as "neural 
conflict" or "neural 
mismatch." While these terms 
usually are considered to be 
synonymous, some Steering 
Committee members make a 
distinction between them. For 
example, it was suggested that 
the terms "sensory" and 
"neural" imply different 
levels of human processing of 
spatial information. Both are 
based on a temporal and/or 
spatial mismatch of 
information about one's 
orientation or motion through 
space, but sensory conflict 
implies that the mismatch 
occurs at the level of the 
proprioceptive end organs, 
while neural conflict implies 
a discrepancy between actual 


and expected information. 
Sensory conflict occurs at the 
receptors that directly 
receive information about 
orientation from the 
environment (primarily the 
visual and vestibular 
receptors). Neural conflict 
refers to a mismatch between 
the currently experienced 
pattern of proprioceptive 
stimulation, and a neural 
store of previously 
experienced patterns. 

Both versions of the 
conflict theory have some 
strengths, but share a common 
weakness — the lack of a 
quantifiable measure of 
conflict. Steering committee 
member John B. Sinacori 
suggested an initial approach 
to quantifying the physical 
conflict between the motion 
implied by the simulator 
visual system and motion 
delivered by the motion base. 
Briefly stated, a measure of 
conflict present in a 
simulated flight scenario 
could be defined as the 
integrated absolute value of 
the difference between the 
angular velocity and specific 
force vectors as calculated by 
the host computer and as 
produced by the visual and 
motion-base systems. In other 
words, the physical conflict 
would be calculated as the 
difference between the 
intended aircraft motion 
(portrayed by the visual 
system) and the actual motion 
produced by the motion base. 
Mr. Sinacori suggested this 
approach as a first attempt at 
the quantification of conflict 
theory, a process strongly 
recommended by the Steering 
Committee. 
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Consensus Items 


The following list of 
consensus items is derived 
from highlights of the 
presentations given at the 
meeting as summarized by Dr. 
Fred E. Guedry, Jr.: 

(1) There is a simulator 
sickness problem. Nausea, 
however, is not perceived as 
being as critical a problem as 
potential long term 
aftereffects. 

(2) Several implications 
of simulator sickness or 
simulator aftereffects are 
important: 

o Increased probability 
of in-flight accidents. 

o Negative transfer of 
training. 

o Increased risk of post 
exposure personal injury. 

o Decreased user acceptance 
of training simulators. 

o Compromised validity of 
data from research 
simulators. 

(3) Temporal effects of 
perceptual adaptation are 
important. There is a need 
for more information about the 
rate of adaptation to the 
simulator and the rate of 
readaptation to the aircraft. 


(4) The physical features 
that provoke sickness need to 
be clearly identified. 

(5) An experimental 
approach is necessary to 
identify contributing factors. 


(6) Quantification of the 
conflict theory is needed. 

(7) Prediction of 
individual differences in 
susceptibility is recommended. 

Directions for Future Work 

In addition to the 
consensus items identified 
above, several suggestions 
were contributed to provide 
direction for future 
investigation of the simulator 
sickness problem. These are 
summarized briefly as follows: 

(1) In conducting 
assessments of the incidence 
of simulator sickness at a 
particular facility, or when 
conducting research on 
simulator sickness, it is 
important to provide a 
sufficient engineering 
analysis of the simulator 
being used. This should 
include a fundamental 
technical description of the 
facility, including the motion 
base, visual displays, and 
temporal characteristics of 
both. These descriptions 
should be standardized to 
facilitate the pooling of data 
from different facilities. 

(2) There is a need to 
develop a standardized 
vocabulary of technical terms 
relating to simulation and 
simulator sickness. The 
multidisciplinary interest in 
simulator sickness underscores 
the importance of generating a 
common language to facilitate 
accurate communication. 

(3) A standardized means 
of assessing the presence of 
effects before, during, and 
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after simulator sessions is 
needed to support the 
formation of a global 
simulator sickness database. 
This includes the need to 
develop a reliable means to 
assess the nature and severity 
of long-term aftereffects. 

(4) Any simulator 
sickness assessment or 
analysis needs to interpreted 
with respect to what happens 
in the actual aircraft 
performing similar maneuvers. 
By definition, simulator 
sickness does not exist if 
pilots become ill in the 
aircraft in the execution of 
similar scenarios. A 
comparison of incidence rates 
in the simulator and aircraft 
would provide a more 
definitive estimate of the 
extent of the simulator 
sickness problem. 

(5) There is a need to 
develop more sensitive 
measures of simulator 
sickness, particularly with 
respect to postural 
equilibrium. The commonly 
used tests of standing and 
walking steadiness may be 
rather insensitive to ataxic 
side effects as compared to 
the level of precision 
available with a force 
platform or stabilometer. 
Similarly, the search for 
reliable physiological indices 
of sickness should be 
continued. 

(6) Comprehensive 
descriptions of simulator 
scenarios are also necessary 
for adequate definition of the 
conditions encountered by the 
pilot. These descriptions, 
ideally, should include the 
actual and implied motion 
characteristics experienced by 
the simulator pilot during the 


scenario. 

(7) Individual differences 
in susceptibility to simulator 
sickness may be predictable. 
Areas such as perceptual 
sensitivity, control 
strategies, personality and 
flight experience should be 
investigated. 

(8) A database of 
engineering and procedural 
"fixes" that have been useful 
in alleviating simulator 
sickness should be developed. 
For instance, personnel 
operating the SAAC noted that 
they had more problems with 
sickness when there was a 
great deal of perceived roll 
in a scenario. After blurring 
the horizon on the visual 
display, they noted a 
subsequent decrease in the 
occurrence of sickness. These 
individual "lessons learned" 
need to be compiled in a 
single, widely-available 
database. 

(9) Perceptual adaptation 
occurs with repeated exposures 
to the simulator, resulting in 
a reduction of simulator 
sickness. However, this may 
be achieved at the cost of 
readapting to the environment 
outside the simulator. For 
example, Gower et al observed 
a concurrent decrease in 
postural stability outside the 
simulator with reduction in 
symptomatology. 12 Better 
understanding is needed of the 
processes of perceptual 
adaptation related to 
simulator exposure followed by 
readaptation to the real 
world. 

(10) The consensus of the 
committee was that the 
occurrence of transient 
adverse symptoms in the 
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simulator is less a matter of 
concern than the safety 
implications of long-term or 
delayed-onset aftereffects. 

The investigation of the 
nature, duration, and causes 
of aftereffects is a high- 
priority research issue. 

(11) An experimental 
approach is recommended in 
addition to continued 
monitoring (survey) of the 
incidence of the problem at 
training simulation 
facilities. Empirical data 
are needed to identify the 
causal factors. Most military 
flight simulator facilities 
are devoted to training and 
are unavailable for 
experimental studies. 

Research simulation 
facilities, such as those at 
NASA Ames Research Center and 
the Navy's Visual Technology 
Research Simulator, represent 
ideal environments for gaining 
further understanding of the 
causal factors. 
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Abstract 

The usefulness of Innovations in simulation 
technology may be compromised by a poorly 
understood phenomenon, viz* simulator sickness. 
Simulator sickness refers to motion slckness-like 
symptoms that occur In aircrew during and 
following training. This paper will: I) describe 
and summarize the Implications of simulator 
sickness, and 2) discuss a blocybemetlc approach 
to the control of the problem. 

Introduction 

The usefulness of Innovations In simulation 
technology may be compromised by a poorly 
understood phenomenon, viz* simulator sickness. 
Simulator sickness refers to motion slckness-like 
symptoms that occur In aircrew during and 
following training. Symptoms include general 
discomfort, stomach awareness, nausea, 
disorientation and fatigue. There Is also a 
prominent component of visually-related 
disturbances such as eyestrain, headache, 
difficulty focusing and blurred vision. In this 
respect, simulator sickness resembles 
disturbances produced by wearing distorting, 
reversing, or Inverting lenses. This Implicates 
simulator visual display systems as contributory 
to the malady. Aftereffects associated with 
simulator sickness Include postural Instability, 
dizziness and flashbacks. Flashbacks, which 
Include Illusory sensations of climbing and 
turning, sensations of negative g, and perceived 
Inversions of the visual field, are particularly 
problematic because of their sudden, unexpected 
onset and risk to safety (1,2). 

In addition to risk to pilot safety, other 
Implications of simulator sickness Include 


training and operational readiness. Simulator 
sickness may compromise training. Aircrew who 
develop negative opinions because of simulator 
sickness will use simulators less or accomplish 
fewer training objectives. Finally, enforced 
restrictions from flying following training In some 
simulators may limit pilot operational readiness. 
This paper will: I) describe and summarize the 
implications of simulator sickness, and 2) discuss 
a blocybemetlc approach to the control of the 
problem. 

Increase of Simulator Sickness 

Simulator sickness was first reported by 
Havron and Butler (3) in 1957 in their evaluation 
of the 2FH2 (Bell HTL-4 helicopter) training 
device. Since that time, It has been reported In 
devices simulating fixed and rotary wing aircraft 
(4,5,6,7), automobile simulators (8^,10), and tank 
simulators (II). It Is pervasive In that it occurs In 
both fixed- and motion-base devices, and In 
devices with a variety of projection and Image 
generation techniques. In general, virtual Image, 
multiple cathode ray tube (CRT) systems 
characterize systems associated with the highest 
Incidence of simulator sickness (6) which Is one 
reason while the Navy chose a dome-based visual 
system for the V-22 simulator under 
development The problem of simulator sickness 
is likely to be aggravated with advances In 
technology and trends for representing simulated 
flight In a more realistic fashion. With advances 
in computer Image generation technology, near 
photographic quality of virtual worlds can be 
created. However, such developments must occur 
in tandem with research on the effects of such 
technology on the users. 


Copyright © American Institute of Aeronautics and 
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asthenoplc symptoms. 


The occurrence or simulator sickness Is a o Calibration or the Motion Base 

”nag tt that something Is wrong with the system 

(Figure 1). Experts In the Held are convinced that Navy research has examined the ejects on 

the answer to simulator sickness will not be In the sickness rates or dirrering energy spectra In 

ronn or one solution. Engineering and simulator moving base simulators (13). The results showed 

usage ractors Implicated In simulator sickness that Incidence or sickness was greater In a 

Include: simulator with energy spectra In the region 

described as nauseogenlc by the 1981 Military 
Eng ineering Factors Standard 1472C (14). The high sickness rates 

were possibly experienced as a runction or time 
o Calibration or the Visual System exceeding these very low rrequency limits, 

although pilot and/or equipment ractors not 
Improper calibration or virtual Image display related to the motion base may provide alternative 

systems may lead to excessive accommodative and explanations or be contributory ractors. 

vergence demands, unequal accommodative 

demands between the two eyes, as well as o Visual/Motion Coordination 

conflicting vergence and accommodative (Synchronization and Lag) 

responses, all of which may produce symptoms or 

eyestrain (12). Excessive flicker, misalignment of Computational limitations generally produce 

adjacent virtual Image channel displays, and temporal lags between operator control Input and 

dynamic visual distortions may also produce subsequent changes In position as Indicated by 

J the visual display and motion base. Whether such 



Figure 1. Simulator Sickness may Serve as a "Flag" that 
Something Is Wrong with the Simulator 
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delays are conducive to simulator sickness has not 
been extensively studied (15). However, it is 
known that lags may cause pilot induced 
oscillations which can have two consequences: 1) 
overtax the visual system and create dynamic 
visual distortions, and 2) produce nauseogenlc 
Inertial energy around .2 Hz. 

Simulator Usage Factors 

o Flight Scenarios 

Excessive close ground interaction, 
particularly when turning or taxiing, and rapid 
changes In altitude may be conducive of simulator 
sickness. Modification of flight scenarios may be 
one of the most effective methods for controlling 
simulator sickness (16). However, this method of 
controlling the problem may be unacceptable In 
that the simulator may not be used to achieve 
training objectives. 

o Freeze 

Improper use of the freeze and reset 
functions are associated with simulator sickness 

(16) Freezes should be effected only after 
straight and level flight has been achieved or after 
flying Into the clouds. 

o Hop Length 

Long exposure periods may be conducive of 
simulator sickness (16). Crosby and Kennedy 

(17) showed that when aircrew members took 
breaks midway through a four hour simulator 
flight scenario, far fewer symptoms were 
experienced than when they had the full four 
hour session without a break. 

Blocybemetlc Approach: On-Site Monitoring 

An approa'ch to the control of simulator 
sickness Is on-site quality control tracking of 
simulators such as Is outlined In Table 1. A 
monitoring system can be Installed at a simulator 
facility to collect a cumulative record of pilot 
reactions (eg., symptomatology). A baseline can 
be set which, If exceeded, would serve as a flag or 
signal that the system needs to be evaluated. 
Subsequent evaluation would Include collecting 
engineering data (eg., the presence of very low 
frequency nauseogenlc Inertial energy, optical 
characteristics of visual display channels), and 


detailed human symptomatology data. The 
Integration of such data would lead to 
recommendations or fixes. Such 
recommendations could be Incorporated Into 
simulator design specifications for future 
simulation devices. 

We currently have a prototype of such a 
system Implemented at NAS Whiting Field, FL, 
for the TH-57C (device 2B42) trainer. Following 
simulator training, aircrew take a computer 
Implemented questionnaire which is presented on 
a portable Zenith microcomputer (Figure 2). The 
questionnaire takes approximately three minutes 
to complete: Aircrew first enter background data 
(eg., state of fitness) and then rate the degree of 
severity of 16 symptoms. The symptomatology 
data are automatically scored (18) and if the score 
exceeds a criterion value, the student pilot is told 
to see his flight Instructor who makes sure that 
the pilot remains on-site until the symptoms 
subside. Data obtained with the device may be 
sorted by student pilot, pilot function (i.e^ pilot or 
copilot), and by the simulator device In which 
training was conducted. 

In addition, a running average may be 
calculated across simulator flights to obtain data 
regarding Increases or decreases In sickness that 
occur. Figure 3 shows a running average of data 
collected by the device over a time period of 
October through December 1988. Each point In 
the figure represents the average across 10 days 
of ose of the simulator, such that the first point 
represents the average of days 1 through 10, the 
second point days 2 through 11, etc. The data 
show that sickness In the device systematically 
decreased after training with the device was 
Initiated, Indicating perhaps that the users were 
regulating use of the system (through control of 
scenarios) to reduce symptomatology. However, It 
Is also apparent that after some period of time, 
sickness Increased, which may represent the 
Introduction of new syllabus components or 
Indicate that maintenance Is required. It is such 
Increases In sickness that may be used to alert 
system users that the system needs to be 
evaluated and that aircrew may be at risk. Such a 
mechanism will be Implemented In the next 
version of the device. 

Conclusions 

Higher fidelity simulation Is needed In order 
to train more tasks more effectively. However, 
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Table L. Detection, Diagnosis, Prescrlptloi 
of Simulator Sickness Problems 


1) IS THE SYSTEM SICK 

On-site "Quality Control" Tracking of Overall 
Pilot Reactions 

2) WHAT’S WRONG WITH IT (DIAGNOSIS) 

• Engineering Data 

• Symptomatology Data 

- Other Human Data (e.g^ Aftereffects) 

3) HOW DO WE FIX IT? (PRESCRIPTION) 

• "Expert System" Routines 

- Integrate Pilot Symptoms, Pilot History, 
Engineering Data by Rules 

- Make Recommendations for Fixes 

- Feedback Recommendation to Simulator Design 
Specifications 


1) Background 


Zenith 181 
Three Minutes 
Automatic Scoring 



2) 16 Symptoms 



3) Criterion 



Figure 2. Description of the Reporting Device 
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Figure 3. Running Average of Symptomatology over Simulator Exposures 
(100 Indicates absence of symptomatology; 112 Indicates maximum level of acceptable sickness) 


technological developments cannot be uncritically 
applied. In conceit with such developments, 
human engineering advances must also be made 
so that untoward effects of engineering 
technologies pq humans can be avoided. 
Blocybernedc monitoring of simulator sickness 
may serve as a Interim approach to the control 
and understanding of simulator sickness. 
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Abstract 

Research was conducted to provide model-based entries 
for a forthcoming handbook on simulator temporal fidelity. 
Model analysis of attitude step-tracking tasks showed that 
the sensitivity of the performance/delay relationship to the 
task-related factors of vehicle response and performance 
requirements could be greatly reduced through appropriate 
normalization of both tracking performance and simulator 
delay. A linear rule-of-thumb for predicting effects of delay 
was derived in which performance is normalized with respect 
to the performance predicted for the baseline (no delay) task, 
and delay is normalized with respect to the reciprocal of the 
gain-crossover frequency for the baseline task. 


Nomenclature 

CWI Control workload index 

ISE Integral-squared error 

OCM Optimal control model for pilot/vehicle systems 


Introduction 

Because of the extensive use of flight simulators as 
both training and engineering evaluation devices, 
considerable effort has been devoted to quantifying 
differences that exist between the simulation and in-flight 
environment and to minimizing the impact of these 
differences on the intended results of the simulator activity. 
Temporal distortion in the response of the simulator to pilot 
control inputs — more commonly referred to simply as 
"simulator delay" - has received perhaps the greatest 
attention as a source of simulator infidelity. Much of the 
research on simulator delay has been aimed toward the 
development of guidelines on how much simulator delay can 
be tolerated in a given simulation environment. 

The work reported in this paper was motivated 
specifically by a desire to generate a "rule of thumb" for 
assessing the significance of simulator delay and, more 
generally, to provide model-based entries for a handbook that 
is expected to contain a comprehensive summary of 
information relating to temporal fidelity in flight 
simulators. 
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The formulation of rules of thumb and other guidelines 
for simulator delay is complicated by the dependency of the 
performance and workload consequences of delay on a variety 
of procedural and task-related factors. Procedural factors 
include (1) the definition of "delay", (2) the intended use of 
the simulator, (3) the performance dimension(s) along which 
the effects of delay are to be measured or predicted, and (4) 
the range of delay-related performance decrement that is 
considered "acceptable". For the purposes of this paper, we 
delimit these factors as follows: 


Simulator "delay" is associated with the phase lag 
appearing in the simulator response that is in 
excess of the phase lag that would be present in the 
operational situation. If this phase shift is linear 
with frequency(as is the case for the tasks analyzed 
in this paper), the "delay" is identical to the 
transport lag that would exhibit this phase 
characteristic. If this phase shift is caused by low- 
pass filtering alone or in combination with pure 
transport delay, procedures such as those suggested 
by Smith and Bailey 1 will be needed to define the 
appropriate "delay". 

The details of the simulation experiment or model 
analysis depends on whether the simulator is to be 
used as an engineering evaluation tool (e.g., flying 
qualities assessment) or as a training device. Since 
the modeling effort reported in this paper was 
directed toward predicting performance in situations 
where the pilot was assumed to be well-trained, the 
results presented later are more oriented toward the 
simulator as an evaluation tool. If the simulator is 
to be used as a training device, comparison will 
typically be made between a situation in which the 
pilot is well trained (simulator with delay) and a 
situation in which the pilot may not be well trained 
(first few exposures to the operational system). 

Performance dimensions considered in this paper are 
mean-squared tracking error scores and pilot opinion 
ratings for the well-trained pilot. If the focus were 
on training simulators and transfer-of-training 
issues, it would be more appropriate to explore 
performance as a function of exposure to the task, 
especially after the pilot has transitioned from the 


^"Simulator Temporal Fidelity: A Guide for Research and 
Development", Armstrong Aerospace Medical Research 
Laboratory, (in preparation) 
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training environment to the operational 
environment. Other measures such as pilot 
frequency response and subjective workload would 
be relevant to both types of simulator application. 

• The criterion for "acceptable" delay is deferred. It is 
left to the reader to decide how much in terms of 
delay-related changes in objective or subjective 
performance can be tolerated. Typically, this 
decision will be based on a tradeoff analysis 
involving factors, such as cost, that are beyond the 
scope of this paper. 

In addition to these procedural factors, a number of task- 
related factors will determine the significance of simulator 
delay in a particular situation. Numerous experimental and 
analytical studies have explored the interaction between 
vehicle response characteristics and delay effects with 
inconsistent results 2 ' 9 ; some studies have found greater delay 
effects for fast-responding vehicles, whereas others have 
found greater effects with sluggish vehicles. These results 
may have been confounded by the apparently substantial 
influence of task requirements on performance degradation 
due to delay, with deleterious effects increasing with tighter 
control requirements 2 ’ 3,5 ’ 9,10 . 

Other factors potentially influencing the effects of delay 
include the location of the delay within the pilot-vehicle 
system (e.g., a control-system delay that appears in the 
innermost control loop versus a computational delay 
appearing only in the presentation of an outer loop variable 
such as path error); the qualitative nature of the external 
input (transient versus steady-state or random input, 
command versus vehicle disturbance); the quantitative nature 
of the external input (amplitude and spectral content); and 
the qualitative nature of the primary flight task (attitude 
versus flight-path regulation). Delay effects have been found 
experimentally and analytically to be different for fixed- and 
moving-base simulations 3,5 . One study has found that the 
effects of an equivalent delay associated with a force-feel 
system were substantially less than the effects of the same 
equivalent delay introduced electronically in the control 
loop 11 . 

Yet another issue - one not considered in this paper - 
is that of cue asynchrony in which cues provided by the 
visual and platform motion systems are delayed differently. 
In the following discussion we assume that all cues affected 
by simulator delay are delayed by the same amount 

The development of guidelines for simulator delay, 
whether based on experimental data or model predictions, 
will be made more tractable if the dimensionality of the 
problem can somehow be reduced. To this end we offer 
model-based evidence that the sensitivity of the 
performance/delay relationship to certain task factors can be 
appreciably reduced if both performance and simulator delay 
are suitably normalized. Specifically, we normalize 


performance predictions in the presence of delay to 
performance that is predicted in the absence of delay, and 
simulator delay is normalized with respect to a characteristic 
response time of the closed-loop system. Normalization of 
performance is based on the assumption that delay 
acceptance criteria will ultimately be based on the percentage 
difference in performance and/or workload between the 
simulator with delay and the operational system. The 
rationale for normalizing simulator delay is that it "works"; 
i.e., it appears to compress the data. 

The idea of normalizing performance and delay is not 
new; the approach suggested in this paper is encouraged in 
part by the apparent success of Allen and DiMarco 2 and 
Sinacori 12 in normalizing their results. To the knowledge 
of the author, however, this paper is the first to provide 
evidence of data compression - either experimental or 
model-based — in which normalized tracking error scores are 
plotted versus normalized simulator delay. 


Definitions and Concepts 

The following frequency-domain metrics and concepts 
commonly used in describing the performance of linear 
closed-loop control systems are referenced in this paper 

• Open-loop describing function (dimensionless) : the 
combined operator/vehicle frequency response, 
which in this paper is equivalent to the control- 
return difference (i.e., the effective transfer from a 
control input to a resulting commanded control 
correction). 

• Gain-crossover frequency (rad/sec^): the lowest 
frequency at which the magnitude of the open-loop 
describing function is unity. 

• Phase margin ('degrees') : 180 degrees minus the 
phase lag of the open-loop describing function at 
the gain-crossover frequency. Phase margin is 
positive for stable closed-loop systems. 

• Gain margin (dimensionless) : 1.0 minus the gain 
of the open-loop describing function at the 
frequency at which the phase shift of the describing 
function is -180 degrees, usually expressed in dB. 

The following additional concepts are defined here; 

• Delay Margin (seconds') : the amount of additional 
open-loop delay required to drive the closed-loop 
system unstable in the absence of any phase or gain 
compensation. The delay margin equals the phase 
margin divided by the gain-crossover frequency. 

• Stability margin (dimensionless) : the closest 
distance of the open-loop describing function to the 
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instability point (-1.0, 0.0). This concept has 
meaning only for stable closed-loop control 
systems. 

• Stability-margin frequency (rad/sec) : the frequency 
at which the open-loop describing function is 
closest to (-1.0, 0.0). 

• Control Workload Index, or CWI (dimensionless) : 
the ratio OL/SM, where OL is the magnitude of the 
open-loop describing function at the stability- 
margin frequency, and SM is the stability margin. 
OL is the actual magnitude; i.e., not converted to 
dB. For many control systems, the stability 
margin is approximately equal to the gain margin, 
and the CWI is approximately the open-loop gain 
divided by the gain margin. 

The concept of control workload is introduced to provide a 
mechanism by which we can explore, through model 
analyses, the impact of piloting strategy (in terms of relative 
aggressiveness) on the relationship between closed-loop 
performance and simulator delay. Increasing the CWI 
implies reducing the stability and phase margins, 
"tightening" the control loop, and responding in a more 
aggressive manner. For the case in which the CWI is 
closely approximated as the open-loop gain divided by the 
gain margin, the CWI is the reciprocal of the fractional 
increase in control gain that can be tolerated before the 
system is driven unstable. The CWI is thus directly related 
to the required precision of control. 

The following definitions are specific to the material that 
follows: 

• Baseline task : the tracking task (vehicle plus pilot 
response) in the absence of experimental 
(simulator) delay added to system response. The 
baseline task may be defined to include irreducible 
aircraft or simulator delay. The word "baseline" 
used in conjunction with a system response 
variable (e.g., "baseline crossover frequency") refers 
to the value of that variable in the baseline task. 

• Added delay : delay associated with pilot/vehicle 
response that is in excess of the delay associated 
with the baseline task. "Added delay" is 
distinguished from "simulator delay" in that a 
simulator task used as the baseline task may 
include irreducible delay components, whereas added 
delay is the component of delay that is considered 
to be the independent variable of the analysis or 
experiment 

• Relative error : predicted tracking error score 
normalized with respect to the error score predicted 
for the baseline task. Integral-squared error (ISE)is 


used as the performance metric for the tasks 
explored later in this paper. 

respect to the delay margin associated with the 
baseline task. 

Crossover-relative delay; added delay, normalized 
with respect to the reciprocal of the gain-crossover 
frequency associated with the baseline task; 
equivalently, the added delay times the baseline 
crossover frequency. 


Model Predictions of Time Delay Effects 

Model analysis reported herein was performed with the 
optimal control model (OCM) for pilot/vehicle systems 
originally developed by Kleinman, Baron, and Levison 13 * 14 . 
This model form was chosen in part because it is readily 
formulated to yield predictions of a variety of closed-looped 
metrics (including mean-squared error scores and frequency- 
domain variables), and it has been found to replicate the 
effects of time delay 5 * 15 * 16 and other forms of simulator 
infidelity 17 on measured performance. 

In the following analysis we explore the effects of added 
delay on predicted performance for attitude tracking tasks 
similar to those employed by Bailey et al. in their study of 
the effects of control-system delay on control performance 
and pilot opinion ratings 3 - These particular illustrative 
tasks are selected because (1) they explore multiple task 
parameters, (2) the experiments are well-documented, (3) the 
task -- attitude tracking - is one of the standard tasks used 
experimentally to define aircraft flying qualities, and (4) the 
OCM has been shown to replicate the trends of the tracking 
error scores 5 . 

Description of the Tracking Task 

In addition to simulator delay, principal experiment 
variables of the Bailey study were simulated aircraft type, 
simulator mode, and the details of the external forcing 
function. Simulated aircraft types ranged from dynamics 
representative of a high-performance fighter flown in a 
relatively aggressive manner (i.e., tight loop closure) to 
dynamics of a heavy transport flown in a relatively more 
benign task environment. Short-period characteristics of the 
aircraft types explored in the following analysis are shown 
in Table 1. The pilot's task was to minimize attitude 
tracking errors in response to command or disturbance inputs 
in the pitch and/or roll axes. Data were obtained in-flight 
using the NT-33A variable stability airplane and on the 
ground with the NT-33A in a fixed-base mode. 
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Table 1. Summary of Configuration 
Characteristics 
(from Bailey et al.) 


Aircraft Type 


Transport 

Short-Period Damping 



!l 






Roll Mode Time 
Constant (sec) 

mu 

1.0 




Irreducible Simulator 
Delay (Seconds) 




Each evaluation flight contained segments in which the 
input consisted of a linked series of step and ramp 
commands deemed particularly suitable for handling qualities 
evaluations, and segments in which the input was a sum-of- 
sines command or disturbance intended to facilitate 
frequency-domain analysis of pilot response. Through 
manipulation of both the amplitudes and spectral content of 
the external inputs, and of the control gains, the pilots were 
encouraged to perform the transport tasks in a less 
aggressive manner than the fighter tasks. 

Objective closed-loop performance metrics were 
obtained from the sum-of-sines segments, whereas Cooper- 
Harper opinion ratings were obtained for the entire flight. 
Model analysis of the continuous tracking segments 
replicated the major experimental trends of the objective 
performance measures^. Bailey et al. concluded from the 
opinion data that somewhat larger simulator delays could be 
tolerated for the less responsive vehicles, or for less 
demanding tasks, than for the more responsive vehicle flown 
in a demanding task environment. In the case of the fighter 
aircraft, simulator delay had a more adverse effect in the 
ground-base than in the in-flight trials. 

Although the study by Bailey et al. used continuous and 
linked step-ramp inputs, the following analysis is performed 
for the task of minimizing integral-squared error in response 
to either a pitch- or roll-axis step command. The step- 
tracking task is chosen for two reasons. First, some of 
results of that study suggest that pilot opinion was based on 
vehicle or closed-loop response time rather than tracking 
performance. Specifically, a more adverse rating was 
assigned to the simulated transport than to the simulated 
fighter in the absence of experimental delay, even though 
lower rms error scores were obtained for the transport. Pilot 
commentary indicated that the long response time of the 
transport influenced the ratings. 


A step command-following task provides a more 
suitable environment for exploring closed-loop response 
time than a steady-state random-input tracking task. Not 
only can one compute an effective response time from the 
tracking error waveform, but the integral-squared error, 
normalized with respect to the squared step input, has units 
of time and can thus be interpreted as a response-time 
metric. For the case in which the closed-loop response to a 
step input may be approximated as the output of a first-order 
system (i.e., simple exponential transient), the ISE equals 
half the system time constant 

A second reason for exploring step responses is that 
many of the published results of flying qualities studies 
against which to test further the notions presented in this 
paper pertain to tasks where the pilot may be assumed to 
have performed an explicit or self-generated step tracking 
task (e.g., acquire a target in attitude, perform a side-step 
maneuver). 

Model analysis was performed to yield predictions of 
integral-squared error as a function of added delay and control 
workload index (CWI) — the latter being a metric relating to 
the "aggressiveness" of the piloting task. In order to use the 
steady-state implementation of the OCM to make these 
predictions, a steady-state approximation to the transient 
task was formulated 18 . A low-pass filter having a very low 
critical frequency (0.01 rad/sec) was simulated to 
approximate an integrated noise process (the continuous- 
input equivalent of the transient step input), and the 
resulting mean-squared error prediction was considered to be 
numerically equivalent to the ISE that would be predicted for 
the corresponding step-tracking task. Use of the steady-state 
model formulation was preferred over use of a "simulation" 
implementation of the OCM because the steady-state model 
is generally more computationally efficient, it has been 
more widely validated, and it is more readily available to the 
potential user community. 

Model Parameterization 

For single-variable control tasks with control and 
display gains adjusted so that threshold and saturation 
phenomena may be ignored, the OCM is usually considered 
to have the following independent "pilot-related" parameters: 
(1) operator time delay, (2) observation noise/signal ratio, 
(3) motor noise/signal ratio, and (4) a "cost weighting" 
assigned to control-rate variance in a quadratic performance 
index defined as the sum of error variance plus weighted 
control-rate variance. (Readers unfamiliar with the structure 
and parameterization of the OCM are directed to the 
literature. 13 * 14 ) 

The quadratic performance index consisted of a unity 
"cost weighting" on attitude error variance and a non-zero 
weighting on control-rate variance. With the control 
weighting set to zero, the control-rate weighting was first 
adjusted to provide minimum mean-squared error, then 
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increased to a point where the error was 5% above the 
minimum. Because the motor noise was essentially treated 
as a multiplicative rather than a fixed additive noise (i.e., its 
variance was iteratively adjusted to scale with predicted 
control-rate variance), minimum error was obtained with a 
non-zero control-rate weighting. Because this minimum 
was rather broad, yielding a large range of control scores for 
essentially minimum error, a small increase in error beyond 
the computed minimum was accepted to keep the control 
score on the low side (a reasonable piloting strategy). 

The CWI resulting from this parameter adjustment 
scheme -obtained via frequency-response analysis - was 
considered to reflect the maximum control workload at 
which the pilot would find it useful to operate for the 
particular task. In order to force the (mathematical) pilot to 
operate at a lower workload (i.e., fly less aggressively), a 
penalty on control variance was added to the quadratic 
performance index, and the cost weighting associated with 
this quantity was manipulated until the desired CWI was 
obtained. 

The perceptual variables assumed to be utilized by the 
pilot were selected to reflect the in-flight condition in which 
whole-body motion cues are present. Assumed perceptual 
variables for pitch tracking were pitch error, pitch attitude, 
pitch rate, pitch acceleration, and normal acceleration; 
perceptual variables for roll tracking were roll error, roll 
angle, roll rate, and roll acceleration. No attention-sharing 
penalties among perceptual variables were represented 19 . 
Other pilot-related model parameters were: 

Operator delay = 0.2 sec. 

Observation noise/signal ratio = -17 dB. 

Motor noise/signal ratio = -38 dB 


Model Predictions 

Pitch and roll tracking task were analyzed separately. 
Figure 1 compares performance/workload tradeoffs for the 
two simulated vehicles for zero and 180 msec added delay, 
where "performance" is defined as predicted ISE, normalized 
with respect to the square of the step command, and 
"workload" is in terms of the CWI. Predictions for the 
pitch- and roll-axis step tracking tasks are given in Figures 
la and lb, respectively. The "added delay", which was 
implemented as a pure transport lag in the control path, was 
in addition to the irreducible simulator delay of about 90 
msec. For purposes of the analysis presented in this 
section, this residual delay is treated as part of the vehicle 
response characteristics in the sense that the baseline 
condition includes this delay. 

The model predictions agree qualitatively with the 
flying qualities results reported by Bailey et al. in that for a 
given workload, performance degrades as added delay is 
increased, and, for a given delay, performance is worse for 
the transport than for the fighter. Conversely, to maintain a 
given level of performance, the required control workload 
increases with delay and is greater for the transport than for 
the fighter. These model predictions suggest that for tasks 
where the pilot attempts to operate at a maximally useful 
CWI in the baseline condition, the addition of transport 
delay will necessarily degrade tracking performance. One 
would expect in this case a correlation between objective 
performance metrics and pilot opinion rating. On the other 
hand, if the baseline task is "benign" in the sense that the 
pilot can operate well below maximum CWI, the pilot may 
accommodate additional delay by increasing the control 
workload so as to maintain the baseline performance level. 
In this case, pilot opinion rating may begin to degrade 


a) Pitch Axis 



b) Roll Axis 



Figure 1. Predicted Performance Workload Tradeoffs 
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before an effect is seen in terms of tracking error or closed- 
loop system response time. 

If one were to base "acceptance" of simulator delay 
solely on absolute, objective performance levels, one would 
conclude from Figure 1 that, for the task conditions explored 
here, a given amount of added delay would be less tolerable 
for the transport than for the fighter, and less tolerable for 
low workload than for high workload conditions. As 
discussed earlier in this paper, however, we assume that 
delay acceptance will be based on one or more measures of 
performance - be they objective or subjective - relative to 
the measures that obtain in the appropriate baseline 
condition. Under this hypothesis, the impact of added delay 
on, say, an attitude tracking task with the transport flown in 
a relaxed (low CWI) manner should be based on performance 


a) Pitch Axis 



in that same task environment with no added delay, not on 
performance using the same vehicle flown aggressively or 
using some other vehicle. 

Figures 2a and 2b shows the effects of added delay on 
"relative error", defined as the ISE score predicted for a given 
added delay normalized with respect to the score predicted for 
the same task with no added delay. Predictions are shown for 
the fighter and transport, each "flown" at two levels of CWI. 
The baseline "low workload" condition was simulated via 
adjustment of the control-variance cost weighting until the 
CWI was half of what is was for the baseline "high 
workload" condition with no penalty on control variance. 
Key frequency-response parameters for the conditions 
represented in Figure 2 are given in Table 2. 


b) Roll Axis 



Figure 2. Effects of Added Delay on Predicted Relative Error 


Table 2. Key Frequency Response Parameters for the OCM Analysis 




Pitch 



Roll 



Fighter 

Transport 

Fighter 

Transport 


High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 


WL 

WL 

WL 

WL 

WL 

WL 

WL 

WL 

Crossover Freq 

1.67 

1.01 

1.46 

855 

1.57 

1.01 

1.57 

1.01 

Delay Margin 

485 

1.01 

542 

1.12 

450 

820 

377 

715 

Phase Margin 

46 

59 

45 

55 

40 

47 

34 

41 

CWI 

0.88 

0.44 

1.23 

0.60 

1.14 

0.56 

1.36 

0.66 
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Predicted error relative to the corresponding baseline 
error increased in an approximate linear fashion with added 
delay for the range of delay analyzed (zero to 225 msec). 
Performance trends agree qualitatively with the conclusions 
drawn by Bailey et al. in that the adverse effects of delay are 
greater for the high-performance aircraft than for the more 
sluggish aircraft, and greater for a relatively aggressive 
strategy than for a relatively relaxed strategy. The effects of 
delay, stated as percentage increase in predicted error per 100 
msec added delay, are shown in Table 3. 

Table 3. Effects of Task Variables on 
Performance/Delay Relationship 


Vehicle 

Workload 

% Increase/100 msec 



Pitch 

Roll 

Fighter 

High 

17 

14 

Fighter 

Low 

9 

9 

Transport 

High 

13 

13 

Transport 

Low 

7 

8 


Figure 2 and Table 3 show that assumed control 
workload had the largest influence on the performance/delay 
relationship, vehicle dynamics the next largest effect, and 
axis of control the least. The sensitivity of relative error to 
added delay varied by a factor of about 2.1 from the most 
sensitive condition (fighter, high workload, pitch control) to 
the least sensitive condition (transport, low workload, pitch 
control). 

The results shown here are to some extent specific to 
the details of the assumed task conditions: different choices 
for CWI, simulated aircraft dynamics, tracking tasks, and 


perhaps pilot-related model parameters would yield different 
numbers and possibly different trends across the variables of 
the analysis. Nevertheless, it is clear that these factors can 
be expected to influence the sensitivity of performance (and 
presumably pilot opinion) to a given amount of simulator 
delay, and that some form of data compression is desirable if 
we are to derive general guidelines for acceptable delays. 

Figure 3 shows that the data are compressed slightly 
when added delay is normalized with respect to the delay 
margin predicted for the baseline condition. Sensitivity 
varies by a factor of about 1.9 across the eight task 
conditions. Substantial further compression occurs when 
delay is normalized with respect to the inverse crossover 
frequency as shown in Figure 4. The sensitivity of relative 
performance to normalized delay now varies by a factor of 
about 1.4 across conditions — a substantial compression 
compared to the variation in sensitivity found when added 
delay is not normalized. 

The reduced task-dependency of the results when plotted 
against the crossover-relative delay suggests a rule-of-thumb 
for predicting the consequences of added delay on 
performance in a step tracking task. Taking the average of 
the maximum and minimum slopes shown in Figure 4 and 
rounding off to the nearest 5%, we see that the relative error 
increases by about 90% per unit of relative delay. Noting 
that "relative delay" as used in Figure 4 is simply the 
product of the added delay and the baseline gain-crossover 
frequency, we obtain the following rule: 

% increase in ISE = 90 * ( 0 c * AT 

where ©c is the crossover frequency (rad/sec) of the closed- 
loop system in the absence of added delay, and AT is the 
added delay in seconds. 


Task 

Fair, low WL 


Fatr.Jijgh WL_ 
Tran, low WL 
Tron. high W L 


0.9 o.« 


b) Roll Axis 



Margln-Rolotlvo 0*lay 

Figure 3. Effects of Margin-Relative Delay on Predicted Relative Error 
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a) Pitch Axis 


Task 


Fqtr. 

low WL 

Fgtr._ 

h|gh WL 

Tran. 

low WL 

Tran. 

high WL 



Crossover-Relative Delay 



Figure 4. Effects of Crossover-Relative Delay on Predicted Relative Error 

types of inputs (continuous inputs, both command and 
Discussion disturbance). 


For the particular task environments explored in this 
paper, normalization of both performance and simulator 
delay appears to have substantially desensitized the 
performance/delay relationship to the task-related factors of 
vehicle response dynamics and performance requirements 
(equivalently, response aggressiveness). The "price" paid for 
this data compression is that simulator delay is normalized 
with respect to a metric that is a function of combined 
pilot/vehicle response— delay margin or gain-crossover 
frequency -- rather than a parameter solely related to the task 
environment. Similar approaches tried in the past have also 
relied on closed-loop response metrics 2 * 12 . Thus, in order to 
use the rule of thumb proposed here, one needs a method for 
predicting what this metric will be in a particular task 
situation. This author feels that progress has nevertheless 
been made, as there is a considerable body of manual control 
literature to provide guidelines for predicting, say, the gain- 
crossover frequency for various control tasks. In any case, 
the rule provided above implies that it is necessary to define 
this critical response variable only for the baseline (no-delay) 
tasks. 

Because of the limited range of task environments 
explored in this study, additional study is required to 
determine the generality of the rule provided above; 
specifically, whether or not performance/delay tradeoffs are 
generally linear and, if so, to what extent the sensitivity 
varies with parameters of the task environment The critical 
problem space remaining to be explored includes different 
tracking tasks (e.g., flight path regulation) and different 


Also to be explored is the extent to which the rule holds 
for different locations of the delay. The study reported here 
assumed the delay was in the innermost loop. For a delay 
located only in an outer loop (e.g., generation of the path 
error display), the rule would be applied by normalizing the 
added delay with respect to the crossover frequency 
appropriate to that particular loop. 

Further application and validation of the general scheme 
should involve both model analysis to provide expectations 
concerning the generality of the rule of thumb and 
experimental work to validate the model predictions. To 
this end, further experimental research into the effects of 
simulator time delay might profitably include normalization 
of performance and delay as suggested here whenever the task 
is such that the desired closed-loop metrics can be computed. 

Conclusions 

Analysis performed with the optimal control model for 
pilot/vehicle systems showed that, for a limited range of 
task environments, relatively consistent effects of delay on 
performance could be obtained if both performance and delay 
were suitably normalized. Specifically, integral-squared error 
performance was normalized with respect to performance 
predicted for the baseline (no delay) task, and simulator delay 
was normalized with respect to the inverse of the gain- 
crossover frequency predicted for the baseline task. 
Normalization in this manner desensitized the predicted 
performance/delay relationship to both vehicle response 
parameters and performance requirements. 
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The following rule of thumb was computed for 
predicting the percentage increase in tracking error with 
simulator delay for step-command attitude-tracking tasks: 

% increase in ISE = 90 * ©c * AT 

where ( 0 c is the crossover frequency (rad/sec) of the closed- 
loop system in the absence of simulator delay, and AT is the 
simulator delay in seconds. 
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Abstract. Since aircraft—and particularly 
military aircraft—can produce sustained periods 
of significant acceleration, whereas ground based 
simulators cannot, the technical problem of 
providing faithful force and motion cues in a 
simulator is particularly difficult. Many force 
and motion cuing strategies and devices have been 
proposed, and many have been tested, but opinion 
remains divided as to the effectiveness of, or 
even the need for, such equipment. We have 
developed a method for analyzing the dynamic 
properties of force and motion cuing in terms of 
the relationship between the pilot sensation of 
motion cues involved in typical aircraft 
maneuvers and the pilot sensation of the 
corresponding synthetic cues produced by a 
simulator equipped with force and motion cuing 
devices. This analytic method will serve to 
characterize the applicability of available 
devices, indicate areas of fruitful development 
of new technolgies, and guide research aimed at 
resolving applicability and usefulness issues. 

The analytic technique involves identifying the 
motions typical of operational flight maneuvers 
and then characterizing the pilot's sensory 
response to the resulting accelerations and 
forces in the frequency domain. When a 
corresponding spectrum for the sensation of 
synthetic stimuli is overlaid, quantitative 
comparisons may be made. The analysis 
effectively integrates the relevant effects of 
mission profile, aircraft response, pilot sensory 
system response, and simulator cuing device 
performance into a unified graphical 
presentation. 


INTRODUCTION 

The problem of designing a flight simulator which 
can provide realistic motion cues to the pilot 
has plagued the industry from its very earliest 
days. Ed Link's great accomplishment in 
developing the original "Link Aviation Trainer 
No. 1" in 1924 lay in the use of pneumatics to 
provide three degrees of motion freedom in direct 
response to cockpit flight control inputs. The 
trainer, which was intended for primary flight 
training, allowed the student to see the effects 
of control inputs as the cockpit assembly 
reproduced aircraft attitude changes in roll, 
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pitch and yaw. It was fortunate for Link, 
however, that visual motion perception can 
sometimes dominate somatosensory and vestibular 
perceptions, because the motions of the trainer, 
although nearly correct visually, provided 
largely incorrect force and motion cues. When 
the Army, in 1936, began using Link's famous 
"Blue Box" for instrument training, the problems 
became more apparent: the pivot point was below 
the cockpit rather than at the simulated aircraft 
CG, and the simulator roll motions made even the 
most perfectly coordinated turn feel like a slip. 

In spite of the tremendous contribution that 
Link Trainers were making to pilot training, by 
the end of the war the government was specifying 
instrument trainers without motion systems. 

Even today, the modern six-post motion system 
receives mixed reviews from users. No motion 
system can possibly reproduce the large sustained 
accelerations produced by combat aircraft, so 
just in the regime where force and motion cuing 
becomes dramatically significant to aircrew 
performance and training, elaborate motion 
platform technology seems to fail. Although 
motion platforms have proven their worth in 
helicopter simulators and in some transport 
simulators, the Air Force still prefers to avoid 
them for fighters. The F-16 simulator, for 
example, has no platform motion system. 

Barring an unforseen revolution in the technology 
of force and motion cuing, it is evident that it 
is hopeless to attempt to provide realistic force 
and motion stimuli in the sense that the 
acceleration forces produced by the aircraft can 
be replicated in the simulator. Sustained 
acceleration is not possible without sustained 
displacement, and any attempt to simply apply 
whole body acceleration forces directly will 
always require inappropriate counter forces. The 
key to circumventing this dilemma is to recognize 
that what matters in simulation is not the 
reality of the force and motion stimuli, but the 
sensations—and, more specifically, the 
perceptions—associated with force and motion. 

The simulator is not called upon to replicate the 
motions of the aircraft, but rather to replicate 
the aircrew's perceptions associated with that 
motion. Current practice in motion cuing with 
hydraulic platforms utilizes this approach to 
some extent by providing critical onset cues 
followed by subliminal washout, and by using 
"gravity align" platform attitudes to simulate 
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some aspects of sustained acceleration. 
Nevertheless, motion platforms use actual 
acceleration to stimulate the pilot's sensation 
of acceleration; a more direct example of the 
synthetic stimilus technique is the g-seat—such 
as that used in the F-16 simulator. The g-seat 
provides no acceleration and exerts no forces, 
but rather simulates the sensation of g-induced 
buttocks and back pressure through changes in 
seat area and firmness. The device stimulates 
acceleration-induced postural changes by 
adjusting seat orientation. The result is a 
psychological suggestion to the pilot of 
acceleration forces, which he interprets as due 
to aircraft motion. 

In pursuing this avenue of simulator design, two 
related questions emerge. The first is that of 
the available techniques for providing stimuli 
which can be interpreted by the human perceptual 
systems as force and motion cues. The second is 
that of the relevance of each of the various 
stimuli which are present in the real-world 
environment. Clearly, if a great deal of effort 
is to be expended in searching for and 
implementing force and motion analogs or stimuli 
which produce sensations similar to those due to 
acceleration, the designer will be interested in 
identifying only those which are relevant to 
aircrew performance and training. In order to 
characterize candidate techniques on the basis of 
need, the designer must analyze the entire 
stimulus-response chain from the original 
aircraft maneuver through the physical stimuli 
provided to the pilot, through the physical 
responses of the human sensory receptors which 
detect the stimuli, and finally to the perceptual 
effects which elicit the behaviors resulting in 
the pilot's specific performance. All possible 
motions of the aircraft are not necessarily 
relevant to simulation: some areas of the 
performance envelope of the aircraft are never 
exercised; some stimuli are not. detected by the 
human; and some perceptions are not relevant to 
performance. A critical task of the simulator 
designer is to identify those regimes of motion, 
sensation, perception, and behavior which are 
relevant to pilot performance, and then to devise 
techniques for producing—by synthetic 
stimuli—the appropriate range of pilot 
perceptions. 

There currently exists no unified approach to the 
quantitative analysis of flight simulator cuing 
requirements. As part of an effort to develop 
new techniques for synthetic cuing we have 
developed an analytic method which graphically 
shows the relationships between the pilot's 
sensations due to aircraft motion and the pilot's 
sensations due to simulator motion cuing devices. 
The approach does not address directly the 
issues of the perceptual consequences of 
synthetic versus real sensory stimuli, but 
proceeds on the dual assumption that, given 
enough sensory information, the human nervous 
system will will provide a credible perception of 
motion. 

The approach presented here elaborates the method 
described by Cardullo and Sinacori (1). It 
includes a specialized analysis of the fighter 
pilot's actual force and motion environment and 


the sensory processing of the resulting stimuli. 

The results are presented in the form of 
spectral density charts familiar from the theory 
of system analysis. A similar analysis of the 
stimuli and perceptual processing of synthetic 
cues allows for direct comparison with the real 
world case. This comparison is the basts of a 
quantitative evaluation of the need for cuing in 
certain regimes and of the effectiveness of 
candidate cuing devices. 


HUMAN PERCEPTION OF MOTION 

Humans do not directly perceive the nature of 
their surroundings or their motion through it. A 
person's concept of his surroundings and of his 
own motion is built up by the central nervous 
system at various levels of consciousness by 
synthesizing the nervous signals derived from a 
wide variety of sensory organs. Although the 
eye, for example, is physically much like a 
photographic camera, it does not, in any real 
sense, send pictures to the brain. Rather, the 
brain uses the signals on the optic nerves to 
infer a concept of the physical space around the 
subject. We experience this concept as a visual 
image—but an image quite different in character 
from those captured by the retinas. Even persons 
with some types of gross optical defects can 
learn to form a complete, continuous visual 
image; but persons with no visual experience of 
certain surroundings find it impossible to 
organize the visual sensations into a meaningful 
perception of the space. 

Although intimately connected, the processes of 
sensation and perception are quite distinct. 
Sensation is the process by which a sensory organ 
responds to a stimulus and sends a signal to the 
central nervous system. Perception is the 
integrative process of by which the CNS builds up 
a concept of body state and surroundings; it is 
the process by which we give meaning to 
sensation. Physically, the response of a sensory 
organ to stimulation is to change its rate of 
neural discharge. Consequently the afferent 
firing rate may be considered a signal indicating 
the strength of stimulation. The quality of 
stimulation—flavor, odor, color, coldness, 
hardness—is an interpretation made by the 
perceptual system based on combinations of 
signals received from different sensory end 
organs. Each sensory organ itself can properly 
be considered a transducer subject to the same 
kinds of analytical treatment used on artificial 
transducers. 

Perception is vastly more complex than sensation, 
and not well understood in any detail. 
Nevertheless it is clear that the perceptual 
system is remarkably flexible: it can develop 
the same accurate percept based on different sets 
of sensations—even if the sensory data is not 
entirely self-consistent. Similarly, the brain 
can construct an illusory percept from sensory 
data which, whether by accident or design, is 
consistent with that percept—even if incomplete. 

Visual illusions of fictitious spaces, or simply 
illusions of self motion, are particularly easy 
to create through pictures, cinema, video—and 
simulator visual systems. Faithful replication 
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of all the sensations due to aircraft motion is 
not possible in a simulator, but because of the 
inherent flexibility of the perceptual process, 
useable replication of the perception of aircraft 
motion is possible if enough artificially 
produced sensory data are provided to the brain. 

The most direct perceptions of self-motion derive 
from sensations received by the visual and 
vestibular systems. Although the visual system 
generally dominates the vestibular system in pure 
motion perception, the two types of sensory data 
are largely compelementary. Vision is highly 
developed for detecting position, attitude, and 
slow changes in these; the labyrinth is highly 
developed for detecting both angular and linear 
acceleration, particularly at high frequencies. 
Both complement each other. For example, vision 
improves the accuracy of integration of velocity 
and acceleration signals received by the 
semicircular canals and otoliths, while the 
labyrinth provides the signals necessary for 
inertial stabilization of the eyes during head 
movement. 

Humans also infer motion from other somatosensory 
inputs. A particularly dramatic example is the 
limb and head loading a pilot feels during 
acceleration. Numerous other sensations also 
contribute to the sensation of motion: 
acceleration forces produce pressure on supported 
body parts; clothing and equipment change weight 
and shift on the body; the buttocks, back, and 
elbows scrub against the seat; internal organs 
are compressed and shifted resulting in an 
impressive variety of physiological consequences; 
and the pilot's attempts at motion are affected 
both subtly and grossly by the acceleration force 
field. 

All these effects synergize one another. 
Interestingly, aviation is sufficiently alien to 
humans that many combinatioins of the sensations 
associated with flying seem contradictory to the 
pilot, leading to illusions, vertigo, 
disorientation, and airsickness. Simulator cuing 
devices may take advantage of all these channels 
of stimulation to help build in the pilot an 
integrated sensation of motion similar to that 
experienced in the real world despite the 
fundamental limitation that no sustained 
acceleration is possible. An optimum design, 
however, requires that the perceptions occuring 
in actual flight be well matched to the 
perceptions produced by the simulation equipment. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF AIRCRAFT MOTION 

Aircraft—particularly modern, high performance 
combat aircraft—are capable of motions which are 
never used in actual flight. Some regions of the 
envelope are simply declared too dangerous and 
are therefore prohibited to the pilot; others are 
not tactically or operationally useful. 
Simulators, therefore, need not be designed to 
provide cues associated with all the possible 
motions of the aircraft—only with those motions 
which are actually undergone, which can be 
perceived by the human sensory system, and which 
are relevant to performance or training. 


Even in combat, pilots tend to fly specific, 
fairly well defined maneuvers. A particular 
engagement is a particular sequence of these 
standard maneuvers, selected by the pilot as the 
developing tactical situation warrants. There 
are many exceptions, variations, and adjustments, 
of course, but generally a pilot can describe an 
engagement or a mission in terms of named 
maneuvers. Furthermore, each maneuver tends to 
be constructed of brief periods of acceleration 
onset, steady acceleration, and acceleration 
offset. This type of acceleration profile gives 
the pilot periods of relatively steady conditions 
which minimize his physical stress and which give 
him opportunities to assess the tactical 
situation. Figure 1 shows a graph of the 
vertical acceleration (Gz) during a hypothetical 
maneuver of this sort. The pilot generally 
maneuvers at +Gz in order to bring about a change 
in state of the aircraft, and then he "unloads." 
If the "pull" is perfectly and smoothly executed, 
then the curved portions of the profile may be 
approximated as segments of sinusoids. Although 
we have made no empirical studies of actual 
aircraft flight data, a detailed theoretical 
study of the pop-up ground attack mission of the 
F-4 confirms this assertion. 





Figure 1. Segment of a time history, f(t), 
of an idealized combat mission 

The Fourier transform of a time-dependent 
function composed of sinusoidal-edged pulses is a 
complicated sum of sinusoids under an envelope 
with a characteristic l/u> + w /((d q 1 -to 2 ) 
dependence. The result is a function with a l/u 
cutoff at twice the maximum frequency of the 
edge-forming sinusoids. The zero-frequency 
maximum is just the total g-exposure—the time 
integral of the acceleration curve. 

To begin a hypothetical illustrative example, 
suppose that the mission we wish to simulate 
involves pulls to 6G in 1 second. This pull 
constitutes a change of 5G in 1 second, or 2.5G 
in one quarter of a cycle. The characteristic 
frequency is therefore 0.5 Hz or 3.1 rad/sec. 

The cutoff frequency is 1 Hz or 6.3 rad/sec. The 
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maximum G-onset rate is 7.9 G/sec. The Fourier 
transform of the sum of many such missions, 
normalized for mission length, is shown in figuri 
2. The mixture of many pulses of Gz washes out 
all the structure, leaving only the 
characteristic 1 Hz cutoff. This function, F(«) 
is a representation of the aircraft Gz in the 
frequency domain. 



Figure 2. The frequency domain representation 
of the vertical acceleration of the aircraft 
in the hypothetical combat mission. 


Similar analysis holds for other parameters 
describing aircraft motion. For the purpose of 
simulator force and motion cuing analysis, 
however, only four parameters need to be 
considered—provided that only coordinated flight 
is considered. These are vertical acceleration 
(Gz), pitch rate (q), longitudinal acceleration 
or thrust (Gx), and roll rate (p). Any other 
parameter may be derived from these, while this 
set provides the most direct coupling to human 
motion sensing channels. 


ANALYSIS OF SENSORY PROCESSING 

If a sensory organ is viewed as a transducer 
which converts sensory stimuli into a neural 
signal, then the entire process of sensation, 
including the mechanisms of stimulus, may be 
analyzed using the classical tools of signal 
processing. In a linear system, the only 
requirements for faithful transmission of a 
signal are that the transmission channel have 
constant gain and a phase shift proportional to 
frequency. If these requirements are not met, 
the characteristics of the channel bandpass will 
be conferred on the signal. 

Figure 3 shows a simplified block diagram of the 
sensory signal path from aircraft to afferent 
nerve fibers for both the real world and 
simulated cases. The only significant difference 
between the two cases is that, in the simulated 
world, the aircraft motion signals must pass 
through a motion cuing device, whereas in the 
real world it is the aircraft itself which 


transforms the aircraft motion to physical 
stimuli. For the sake of simplicity, we will 
take the aircraft to be a unity-gain channel, 
although, in fact, minor channel shaping Is 
induced by the dynamics of the aircraft seat and 
other factors. The frequency domain 
representation of the aircraft motion, whether 
simulated or real, is F(*>). 

The sense organs each have their own responses, 
characterized by transfer functions T(w), based 
on physical models. Models are available for all 
the principal organs of force and motion 
perception (2, 3, 4). Although these organs are 
not always linear in their responses, linear 
approximations make a good starting place for 
this type of analysis. As examples, the 
magnitude frequency response of the otoliths, 
based on a model due to Fernandez and Goldberg 
(5), and a magnitude frequency response for the 
Pacinian corpuscles, based on a model due to 
Borah (3), is shown in figure 4. The otoliths 
sense linear acceleration; the Pacinian 
corpuscles sense deep tissue pressure such as 
that exerted on the buttocks of a seated person. 
The plots are normalized so that zero dB is the 
gain at maximum sensitivity. In both cases, the 
input is the specific stimulus and the output is 
afferent firing rate (AFR). The frequency-domain 
representaion of the AFR in the real world case 
is called A(fc>); in the simulated case it is 
called S(u). 

The AFR for each sensor in each case—real or 
simulated—is simply given by 

A(u/) = T(u) F(fc>) 

S(v) = M(w) T(^) F(a>) , 

where M(fc/) is the transfer function of the cuing 
device stimulating a particualar type of sense 
organ. 

In terms of sensation in a specific channel, the 
fidelity of the simulation is characterized by 
the extent to which A(w) and S(u*) are similar. 

In terms of perception, however, the fidelity of 
the simulation is determined by the details of 
the sensory integration processes. The 
perceptual system can use the sensory information 
available from all channels to infer a percept of 
motion. The aim of the simulator designer should 
be to "mix and match" cuing devices to produce a 
suitable collection of S(<*>)s which match the 
collection of A(^)s determined by the mission. 


AN EXAMPLE 

As an illustrative example of the technique, let 
us consider the problem of Gz cuing in the 
hypothetical aircraft whose Gz spectrum, F (tJ), is 
given in figure 2. Vertical acceleration is cued 
in many simulators with a motion platform, the 
primary function of which is to stimulate the 
otoliths. The transfer function, T U~>), for the 
otoliths is given in figure 4. 

The real-world spectrum of the otolith output 
signal is A(t*>)=T(fc>)F(i-), as shown by the upper 
solid curve in figure 6. 
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In the simulator, the otolith sensory channel 
includes the filtering action of the motion 
platform. A hypothetical, high-performance 
motion platform would behave like a slightly 
underdamped, second order system with a cutof 
frequency of about 3 Hz (19 rad/sec). At high 
frequencies, as the frequency increases, the 
excursion produced by a constant amplitude 
acceleration input decreases. At low 
frequencies, however, the exursion amplitude 
increases with frequency and will exceed the 
capacity of the platform if not attenuated. 
Thus, in the high frequency regime, the motion 
system acceleration frequency response is just 
the same as its displacement frequency respons 
but at low frequencies, because of the limited 
excursion of the platform, its acceleration 
response must by attenuated by the cuing 
algorithm at a rate of uj/ u £ . Here.t^is the 
low frequency cutoff, and is given by the rati 
of maximum displacement to maximum acceleratic 
=Amax/Xmax. 

For the example, suppose that the maximum 
excursion amplitude is 3 feet and the maximum 
acceleration capability is 2G. Since we need 
cue the onset of a 5G pull, the cues must be 
scaled by Ko=2/5. The low frequency cutoff wi 
be at 4.6 rad/sec (0.74 Hz), with amplitude 
rising at 40 dB/decade. The frequency respons 
of the hypothetical motion system is shown in 








UJ (rad /sec) 

Lire 5. The transfer function of a 
othetical motion platform. 

5. The platform obviously does not have 
frequency response to stimulate the 
s in the same way as the real aircraft. 

lith AFR, S(fc»)=F(u»)T(w)M(fc/) in the 
ar, is shown as the lower solid curve in 
b. The comparison of A(w) and S(<*») is 
in this diagram. It reveals that the 
platform provides, in this hypothetical 
, only about one third of the desired 
5 to the otoliths at its most effective 
:y. It fails entirely at low frequencies, 
licates the high-frequency regime fairly 


stion now is, given that the pilot senses 
rceives) low frequency acceleration (as 
n the A(u>) plot), can we find another 
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otolith sensory channel. 

cuing device to fill in some more of the 
spectrum? The approach must be to devise a 
device to excite a different sensory channe 
low frequencies; low frequency stimulation 
otoliths is probably a lost cause short of 
neural stimulation or putting the simulator 
cockpit on a centrifuge. A g-seat is a pos 
choice. 

The g-seat stimulates the pressure sensors 
buttocks by varying the firmness of the sea 
cushion as a function of Gz. The result is 
the effective seat area is reduced with 
increasing Gz, thus increasing the compress 
tissue between the ischial tuberosities and 
seat pan. (The g-seat also raises and lows 
pilot thus stimulating back-scrubbing and \ 
but we ignore these effects for the sake of 
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example.) The amount of seat area decrease is 
only about a factor of 1/3, so cue scaling will 
be required. 

The sensory organs stimulated by buttocks 
pressure are primarily the Pacinian corpuscles. 
Their transfer function, T(<«/), for pressure to 
AFR, is given in figure 4. The afferent firing 
rate due to aircraft acceleration is A(w)=T(*»)F(u>), 
shown as the upper solid curve in figure 8. 

In the simulator, the commanded acceleration, F(fa>), 
acts on the pilot through the g-seat dynamics 
rather than the aircraft seat dynamics. In the 
aircraft, the seat transfer function is simply 
the constant ratio of pilot mass to seat area, 
m/a, but in the g-seat, the applied acceleration 
is always Gz=l (at low frequencies, anyway), and 
F(W) acts on seat area. Practically, very good 
performance would be a single-pole low pass 
characteristic with a cutoff of about 3 Hz and a 
dc gain given by the amount the seat area can be 
reduced. If the seat area can be reduced by a 
factor of about 1/3, then the maximum pressure 
which can be exerted is that equivalent to 3G (a 
2G increase). For the hypothetical mission, 
maximum acceleration is 5G, so the gain of the 
seat is Ko=2/5. The frequency response of the 
hypothetical g-seat, M((*>), is shown in figure 7. 

The final sensory output is S(C»)=F(fc')T(fc>)M(w) in 
the simulator, and is shown as the lower solid 
curve in figure 8. In terms of frequency 
response, the g-seat is quite faithful to the 
real world—its cues are simply weaker, as 
expected. 

The purpose of adding a g-seat to the 
hypothetical simulator design was to extend the 
bandwidth of vertical acceleration perception to 
lower frequencies. Figure 9 presents a summary 
of the motion platform and g-seat sensory 
outputs, together with the real world otolith 
and pressure receptor channels. The g-seat 
extends the cuing bandwidth down to about 0.3 
rad/sec (0.05 Hz, or about 10 seconds of steady 
Gz cuing), although the cues are still some 8 dB 
weaker than those received in the real world. 


CONCLUSION 

In the modern aviation environment, Ed Link's 
emphasis on providing realistic cues is an 
unachievable—and unnecessary—goal. What is 
required is not fidelity to the aircraft, but 
rather fidelity to the pilot's perceptions of the 
piloting task. From this perspective, synthetic 
cues are just as useful as replications of the 
actual cues. 

The technique described here can certainly be 
useful to the simulator designer in selecting an 
optimum configuration of simulator cuing devices, 
but it also has an important use in guiding 
research on new cuing equipment. There is a 
need, for example, to develop cuing devices for 
the sustained high Gz flight regime. Currently 
available devices, like the g-seat, offer 
inadequate bandwidth and inadequate gain, and 
they fail to stimulate all the available sensory 
channels. One promising avenue for stimulating 



two channels of Gz sensation studied. 

the cardiovascular response to high Gz is lower 
body negative pressure (LBNP). Perhaps the 
buttocks pressure sensors can be further 
stimulated or their sensitivity enhanced by 
heating or cooling. Limb, head, and equipment 
loaders might be useful in stimulating the 
proprioceptive system. Perhaps low cost 
peripheral vision motion stimulators can provide 
much of the benefit of a wide field of view 
visual system without its enormous attendant 
cost. Even direct neural stimulation is no 
longer out of the question. Certainly, empirical 
research will be necessary to determine the 
perceptual characteristics and the usefulness of 
combinations of these devices. The starting 
point of any such research should be an 
evaluation of the relationships between the 
sensations produced by the proposed cuing devices 
and those stimulated by actual aircraft motions. 
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Abstract 

Quantitative models for the dynamics of the human 
vestibular system have been applied to the design and eval¬ 
uation of flight simulator platform motion. These vestibu¬ 
lar models have been used to evaluate the motion fidelity of 
a transport category aircraft (Boeing 727) simulator in a pi¬ 
lot performance and simulator acceptability study. In addi¬ 
tion, an optimal simulator motion control algorithm has 
been generated to minimize the vector difference between 
sensed spatial orientation estimated in flight and in simula¬ 
tion. The optimal motion controller has been implemented 
on the motion system of the Vertical Motion Simulator 
NASA Ames Research Center and evaluated experimentally 
through measurement of pilot performance and subjective 
rating during VTOL aircraft simulation. 

Introduction 

The use of flight simulation as a tool for pilot training, 
certification, and flight control system development has in¬ 
creased dramatically in recent years as the associated tech¬ 
nology has become more sophisticated. To the extent that 
the pilot makes use of visual, aural, tactile, and motion 
cues in aircraft control it is necessary to reproduce those 
cues accurately in the simulator. A fundamental question 
concerns how much engineering and psychological fidelity 
is necessary to produce the same piloting behavior in the 
simulator as that observed or expected in the actual aircraft 
It is recognized that the fidelity requirements of simulators 
used for flight training will, in general, differ from those 
used for research. Once those requirements have been 
established, however, the simulator designer must decide 
how best to generate the cues that enhance fidelity. 

Under current regulations of the Federal Aviation 
Administration, all simulators used for civil aircraft train¬ 
ing within the U.S. are required to provide at least three de¬ 
grees of freedom (DOF) of platform motion. Simulators 
used for initial, transition, and upgrade training and check¬ 
ing are required to have full six DOF platform motion sys¬ 
tems. The requirement for platform motion is ostensibly 
based on the assumption that physical fidelity is highly 
correlated with training effectiveness. Since aircraft are ca¬ 
pable of motion in all six axes (three translational, three 
angular), it is believed that the absence of motion in the 
simulator would significantly reduce its training effective¬ 
ness. Although no data exist to confirm or contradict this 


hypothesis for civil transport operations, training transfer 
studies conducted on general aviation and military training 
simulators do not support this assertion. 1 While it is ar¬ 
guable that the motion systems in these studies were of the 
highest quality, the absence of motion effects across such 
diverse training environments and simulator equipment 
considerably weakens the case for requiring elaborate mo¬ 
tion platform systems in flight simulators used for training 
pilots in fixed wing aircraft operations. Simulator motion 
requirements for hovering aircraft have yet to be firmly 
established. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe work directed to¬ 
wards understanding the influence of motion platform sys¬ 
tems on pilot behavior. First, the development of a quanti¬ 
tative model of human spatial orientation is outlined. The 
model provides the system designer with a tool by which 
motion platforms and their associated drive logic can be de¬ 
veloped. an optimal simulator motion control algorithm 
that uses the spatial orientation model is presented along 
with the results of an experimental evaluation of the design 
technique in a VTOL aircraft simulation. Finally, the re¬ 
sults of a recent study which used the vestibular models to 
evaluate the influence of platform motion variations on pi¬ 
lot performance and ratings of simulator fidelity in a trans¬ 
port category aircraft (Boeing 727) simulation are pre¬ 
sented. 

The Vestibular Model 

A substantial portion of our research has been the devel¬ 
opment of quantitative models for human spatial orienta¬ 
tion based primarily upon physiological models of the hu¬ 
man vestibular system. These models relate linear accelera¬ 
tion to perception of tilt and linear motion and angular ac¬ 
celeration to perception of angular velocity. 2 * 3 * 4 Early in 
this process we recognized the relationship between spatial 
orientation models and the influence of flight simulator and 
aircraft motion on pilot orientation perception and perfor¬ 
mance. Our early work tying semicircular canal and otolith 
models to fixed base versus motion base simulation 5 * 6 * 7 
indicated the relationship of motion cues to the develop¬ 
ment of pilot lead, particularly in the task of flying aircraft 
with marginal stability. 
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Simulator motion fidelity can be expressed quantitatively 
by comparing the modeled perceptions of the simulator pi¬ 
lot with those of the pilot of the actual aircraft in flight 
(see Figure 1). The physical motion of the aircraft and that 
of the simulator are used as inputs to identical human spa¬ 
tial orientation models; one of the aircraft pilot and one of 
the simulator pilot. The outputs of these models are taken 
as the motion perceptions, respectively, of the aircraft pi¬ 
lot. The degree to which the simulator effectively repro¬ 
duces, in the simulator pilot, the perception of actual air¬ 
craft motion is expressed as the difference of the outputs: 
the spatial orientation error. The use of a linear model to 
produce spatial orientation error as a quantitative fidelity 
metric is applicable to all types of motion drivers, includ¬ 
ing non-linear, adaptive washout systems. 



Figure 1. The comparison of simulator platform motion 
with aircraft motion through the use of spatial orienta¬ 
tion models. 

Rather than use models based solely upon the mechanics of 
the vestibular end organ mechanics**’ 9 ; or upon the transfer 
function to perception of spatial orientation 3 ’ 10 ; we 
choose to employ models whose output reflects the typical 
firing rate of the vestibular afferent neuron. The rationale 
for this approach is that vestibular afferent firing rate is a 
more relevant indication of the perception of spatial orien¬ 
tation because the dynamics of the transduction of mechan¬ 
ical events to electrical impulses in the peripheral nervous 
system are included. There is, of course, additional signal 
processing (with associated dynamics) that takes place at 
higher levels of the central nervous system to produce the 
human's perception of motion, but validated models for 
this have yet to be formulated. The model parameters were 
chosen based upon the squirrel monkey experiments of 
Fernandez and Goldberg 1 and are assumed to be a rea¬ 
sonable approximation of those of the human. A block di¬ 
agram of the spatial orientation model is depicted in Figure 
2 for linear acceleration on the longitudinal axis (surge) and 
angular velocity in pitch. Similar models are constructed 
for motion in the other two linear and two angular axes. 

Angular motion in pitch is sensed by the semicircular canal 
as angular acceleration and by the otolith as an apparent 
change in body force due to the angular displacement of the 
gravity vector. Actually, the coupling of pitch attitude to 
the otolith varies as the sine of pitch angle; therefore, we 
make the small pitch angle approximation to preserve the 
linearity of our model. The coupling between the perceived 
linear acceleration and pitch angle as sensed by the otolith 
organ is exploited in flight simulator motion design by 


tilting the simulator cab (g-tilt) to create the illusion of 
sustained linear acceleration. 



Figure 2. Block diagram of spatial orientation model in 
pitch-surge direction. Otolith model parameters: 
Go=5.32 sec^/m; ao=.076 rad/sec; bo=.190 rad/sec. 
Semicircular canal model parameters: G s =.659 sec/deg; 
a s =.169 rad/sec. (g is gravitational constant). 

The gain of each model was adjusted so that its output is 
an average normalized firing rate of the vestibular afferent 
neuron expressed in threshold units. The normalizing fac¬ 
tor (one threshold unit) corresponds to the level of angular 
velocity or linear acceleration that is just perceptible to a 
pilot performing fight tasks in a simulator 13 . 
Simplification of the model was achieved by eliminating 
dynamics (e.g. the .003 sec. short lag time constant of the 
semicircular canals) that were well outside the capabilities 
of existing flight simulator motion systems. 

The Optimal Washout System 
Desig n 

Given the linear vestibular model as a tool, we are able to 
address the design of flight simulator motion drive logic as 
an optimal control problem 1 ^. The structure of the opti¬ 
mal washout system is shown in Figure 3. 



Figure 3. Optimal washout system structure. 

The basis of the design technique is the assumption that 
the utility and acceptability of flight simulator motion is 
optimized by minimizing the expected value of the mean- 
square spatial orientation error as computed by the model 
given the physical constraints of the simulator motion 
base. A weighted quadratic optimization cost functional is 
formed by combining the state vector of the spatial orienta¬ 
tion model with the state vectors of the aircraft model and 
the simulator dynamics. The elements of the weighing 
matrix are assigned a priori based upon the desired maxi¬ 
mum values of spatial orientation error and simulator mo- 
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tion platform acceleration and travel. Aircraft motions re¬ 
sulting from pilot inputs and external disturbances are 
modeled as a random process with a rational spectral den¬ 
sity that can be adjusted by means of a shaping filter to 
match the particular .aircraft and range of expected flight 
tasks. 15 The motion controller is then synthesized off-line 
using standard linear-quadratic-Gaussian optimal control 
methods. 16 

Validation of Optimal Washout System 

In an attempt to validate our model, we have used the op¬ 
timal control design technique to produce a motion 
washout system for two of the six degrees of freedom 
(pitch and surge) of the Vertical Motion Simulator (VMS) 
at NASA Ames Research Center . This facility, designed 
primarily for VTOL simulations, has a total vertical travel 
capability of 14m and a total horizontal travel of 9m. For 
the purpose of the validation study, the simulator cab was 
rotated 90 degrees so that the longitudinal axis of the cock¬ 
pit was aligned with the horizontal trackof the motion 
base, providing a full 9m of travel in the surge direction. 
The aircraft mathematical model selected for the experimen¬ 
tal evaluation was that of a vectored-thrust VTOL vehicle. 
The vehicle's transfer function in the pitch-surge direction 
between cyclic pitch input and aircraft longitudinal direc¬ 
tion was fifth order and included parameters that modeled 
aerodynamic drag, pitch rate damping, and control system 
lag. 

In order to assess the sensitivity of our motion drive logic 
to its design parameters and compare the experimental sys¬ 
tem with an established washout, six different washout sys¬ 
tems were developed. Three versions of the optimal 
washout system (OWS) were synthesized by choosing dif¬ 
ferent values for the weights in the quadratic cost func¬ 
tional. The first, OWS Nominal, was designed to make 
maximum use of the simulator motion base travel and 
placed equal weight on the modeled otolith and semicircular 
canal orientation errors, relative to their thresholds. The 
second, OSW Decreased Gain, was generated by placing 
large weights on platform motion states as compared to the 
computed orientation error. This washout was designed to 
make use of approximately half of the VMS platform hori¬ 
zontal travel. The third, OWS High Otolith Weighting, 
was synthesized by placing twice the weight on the orienta¬ 
tion error contribution of the modeled otolith response as 
that placed on the orientation error contributed by the semi¬ 
circular canals. In addition to the three motion drive sys¬ 
tems synthesized by the optimization technique, three ver¬ 
sions of the motion controller currently used with the 
VMS were implemented in the pitch-surge axes. All three 
were of the crossfeed type as designed by R. Bray at NASA 
Ames Research Center and described by Sinacori. 17 The 
first, Ames Nominal, was tuned by the designer to make 
maximum use of the simulator motion travel given the 
types of flight maneuvers anticipated in the study. The 
second, Ames Decreased Gain, was modified to reduce the 
horizontal travel of the simulator cab by a factor of two by 
reducing the gain of the linear washout filter. The third, 
Ames Increased Omega, was generated by increasing the 


break frequency (omega) of the high-pass washout filter in 
order to decrease the low-frequency content of die simulator 
motion. This has the effect of decreasing the travel re¬ 
quirements of the simulator without attenuating the ampli¬ 
tude of the high frequency motion. 

The response of each of the six motion washout systems as 
implemented on the VMS are compared in Figure 4 for a 
single dash-quick-stop maneuver. In this maneuver, the air¬ 
craft is pitched nose-down to accelerate forward to a given 
velocity and then pitched nose-up to decelerate rapidly to a 
stationary hover. 



Figure 4a. Response of Ames crossfeed washout system to 
a single dash-quick-stop maneuver. 



Figure 4b. Response of optimal washout system (OWS) 
to a single dash-quick-stop maneuver. 

Identical pilot inputs were given to the aircraft mathemati¬ 
cal model for each of the six washout systems. For each 
motion drive system, the measured simulator displacement, 
computed otolith error, and computed semicircular canal er¬ 
ror are plotted versus time. The time responses of the 
Ames washouts are characterized by extremely low otolith 
error due to the fact that this washout system placed em¬ 
phasis on the coordination of the tilt of the simulator cab 
with longitudinal acceleration. The reduction of washout 
filter gain in the Ames Decreased Gain case produces the 
predicted effect of a lower simulator horizontal displace¬ 
ment. This is achieved at the expense of a slight increase 
in the computed semicircular canal error. A similar effect 




can be seen for the Ames Increased Omega washouL The 
OWS Nominal washout was generated with equal weight¬ 
ing on otolith and semicircular canal error in the cost func¬ 
tional and this is reflected in the balance between the two 
errors for the dash-quick-stop maneuver. The OWS 
Decreased Gain washout commands a smaller simulator 
displacement with very little change in the modeled otolith 
and semicircular canal error. The OWS High Otolith 
Weighting washout, designed by placing high weights on 
the computed otolith error, generates otolith error that is 
only slightly less than that produced by the OWS Nominal 
washout. This, combined with the observation that the 
computed otolith and semicircular canal errors do not 
change significantly when the simulator platform travel is 
reduced by the OWS Decreased Gain washout, indicates the 
existence of an apparent insensitivity of the optimization 
equations with respect to the orientation error. The insen¬ 
sitivity of optimal controller performance to changes in the 
weights of certain components of its cost functional is 
commonly encountered in optimal controller design 16 and 
may be compensated for by placing larger weights on those 
components and their time derivatives. 

VTOL Simulation Methods 

In order to determine the effect of each of the six motion 
washout systems upon pilot performance and simulator ac¬ 
ceptability, a series of evaluation experiments were per¬ 
formed using the VMS. Four NASA test pilots partici¬ 
pated in the study, all of whom were current in VTOL air¬ 
craft (three had extensive experience in the VMS). Each pi¬ 
lot subject was given a simulator familiarization and prac¬ 
tice session followed by two experimental sessions of ap¬ 
proximately 6 minutes each. During each experimental 
session, the pilot subject experienced four motion condi¬ 
tions: fixed base and three of the six washouts described 
above. The order of presentation of the motion conditions 
was adjusted for each subject so that the effect of learning 
could be assessed. The small number of subjects tested 
precluded a complete counteibalancing of all motion condi¬ 
tions to compensate for learning effects; however, learning 
proved not to be a significant factor in this study. In each 
case that the motion base was active, all six degrees of mo¬ 
tion freedom were used; however, only motion control in 
the pitch and surge axes were manipulated. The other four 
motion axes were controlled by the Ames Nominal 
washout throughout the experiment. After a period of 
warm-up flight, each pilot performed a formation flight 
task in which a lead VTOL aircraft was placed in the vi¬ 
sual scene 33 meters in front and slightly to the left of the 
simulator. The pilot was instructed to maintain his aircraft 
in formation at a fixed distance from the lead aircraft. 
During each 75-second trial, the lead aircraft (with flight 
characteristics identical to the simulated VTOL aircraft pi¬ 
loted by the subject) was subjected to a pseudo-random 
pitch disturbance produced by a sum of five sinusoids of 
equal amplitude at frequencies of 0.257, 0.513, 0.770, 
1.15, and 1.54 radians/second. During the formation flying 
task, the relative positions of the lead aircraft and the simu¬ 
lator were recorded, as were the pilot control inputs. At the 
end of each trial, the pilot subjects were asked to give a rat¬ 
ing of the aircraft handling qualities, as presented in the 
simulator, according to the Cooper-Harper rating scale. 18 


After four trials of the formation flight, the simulator was 
re-initialized at an altitude of 10 meters above a simulated 
canyon scene. The pilots then performed a series of dash- 
quick-stop maneuvers and sinusoidal pitch oscillation ma¬ 
neuvers. At the end of these flight tasks, they were asked 
specifically to rate the motion of the simulator using a 
seven component rating system designed for this purpose. 
The motion rating scale used numerical ratings of smooth¬ 
ness, sense, amplitude, phase lag, discomfort, and disorien¬ 
tation as well as an overall rating of the motion relative to 
fixed base operation. 

Results of VTOL Simulation 

The instructions given to the pilot subjects were to main¬ 
tain relative position during the formation flight. 
However, due to the difficulty of judging distance, given 
the limitations of the visual scene and the 33m separation 
between the lead aircraft and the simulator, the relative ve¬ 
locity between the two aircraft proved to be a more appro¬ 
priate measure of performance. The velocity difference be¬ 
tween the lead aircraft and the simulator was computed as a 
velocity error. The performance of each pilot was scored 
by computing the variance of the velocity error and record¬ 
ing this as a Velocity Error Score (VES). The variance of 
the velocity error was used for the VES instead of the root- 
mean-square velocity error to eliminate the effect of a 
steady state velocity error. For this reason, the VES is a 
more appropriate measure of the correlation of the velocity 
of the simulated VTOL aircraft and the target aircraft. 
Despite the fact that the pilots were highly trained in 
VTOL aircraft, their performance varied widely, eliminating 
the possibility of combining measurements across sub¬ 
jects. For illustration in this discussion, data taken from a 
single pilot (Pilot #3) is presented. The observations and 
conclusions drawn from this data are generally applicable to 
all four pilot subjects. 

The velocity error scores for Pilot #3 given in Figure 5 
indicate that the greatest differences in tracking performance 
occur between fixed base and any of the motion conditions. 
The differences in tracking performance when motion cues 
were present were relatively small. The fact that pilot per¬ 
formance appears to be robust in the presence of signifi¬ 
cantly different motion conditions is a limitation inherent 
in the use of performance alone as an indicator of motion 
fidelity, particularly when highly skilled pilots are used as 
test subjects. 

In order to examine the effects of motion conditions on pi¬ 
lot control behavior, a pilot describing function analysis 
was performed. Using the disturbance input to the lead air¬ 
craft, the pilot cyclic pitch inputs, and the model aircraft 
dynamics, the linear portion of the pilot control response 
was reconstructed. The data indicated a large nonlinear 
component (remnant) in all cases and there were no reliable 
differences in the pilot describing function among the mo¬ 
tion conditions, including fixed base. 

The level of pilot compensation required to perform the 
formation flying task for each of the motion conditions is 
reflected in the Cooper-Harper ratings presented in Figure 6 
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(a high Cooper-Harper Rating reflects poor handling quali¬ 
ties). The relatively high ratings (4 to 6) given for the 
handling qualities of the simulator in the formation flying 
task indicate that considerable pilot compensation was 
required to achieve adequate task performance. Differences 
in required pilot compensation among motion conditions 
appear to be more significant than differences in task 
performance. 
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Figure 5. Pilot performance in longitudinal tracking task 
(formation flight) versus motion condition. 


The slight correlation (R = 0.61) between performance and 
the Cooper-Harper rating assigned indicates that pilot 
compensation may be a more sensitive measure of the role 
of motion cues in the formation flying task. 
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Figure 6. Pilot ratings of vehicle handling qualities versus 
motion condition during longitudinal tracking task 
(formation flight). 


The Ames Nominal, Ames Decreased Gain, and OWS 
Nominal received equal ratings (CH = 4), indicating that 
the simulator required less pilot compensation to fly with 
these washout systems than it did under Fixed Base (CH = 
5). The Ames Increased Omega and OWS High Otolith 
Weighting (CH = 5) were judged equivalent to Fixed Base 
and the OWS Decreased Gain (CH = 6) was judged poorer 
than Fixed Base. 


In general, there was some correlation (R = 0.72 to 0.91) 
for all pilots between the Cooper-harper handling quality 
rating assigned to the formation flying task under each mo¬ 
tion condition and the overall rating of simulator motion. 
Each pilot, however, exhibited a different correlation be¬ 
tween components of the motion rating scale and the over¬ 
all motion rating, indicating considerable between-subject 
variation in the assessment of each component of simulator 
motion. This difference among individuals makes compar¬ 
ison of ratings across a pool of pilot subjects quite diffi¬ 
cult. A similar effect has been observed for the subjective 
rating of mental workload and techniques exist to reduce the 
between-subject variation in workload ratings. 19 These 
same techniques could be applied to the motion rating 
scales described here. 

Evaluation of Motion Platform Alternatives 
Transport Category Aircraft Simulation 

Assessing motion platform effects on pilot performance in 
tasks representative of those which are required during 
transport category aircraft training and checking operations 
is a first step in identifying candidate simulator motion 
systems which could be evaluated in a training environ¬ 
ment We chose to apply the vestibular model to compute 
vestibular error and use it as a quantitative index of simula¬ 
tor performance. 

Eighteen air transport pilots, currendy flying Boeing 727 
aircraft, participated as paid volunteers in the study. Of the 
eighteen pilots, three served in the Captain and fifteen in 
the First Officer crewmember position. Experience in the 
727 ranged from 3 months to 7.5 years with an average of 
2.4 years. A Boeing 727-200 flight simulator certificated 
under Phase II of the Federal Aviadon Regulations simula¬ 
tor requirements secuon (Part 121, Appendix H) was used 
for the study. The simulator, which is located at NASA 
Ames Research Center provides a full six DOF modon uti- 
lizing a nonlinear, adapuve modon drive logic scheme. A 
dusk/night visual system provides a computer generated 
image of the out-of-the-cockpit scene to both the Captain 
and First Officer posiuons. For this study, only night 
scenes were presented. 

Three modon platform condiuons were compared in this 
study: the full six DOF modon required for Phase II simu¬ 
lators and two limited modon condiuons. The latter plat¬ 
form modon condiuons were provided by restricdng the 
software logic driving the platform. For one of the limited 
modon condiuons, the six DOF system was reduced to two 
DOF: vertical and lateral translauonal modon. Amplitude 
of normal platform modon excursion in these two axes 
was not limited. In the second limited modon condition, 
small amplitude vertical translation modon commonly 
called "special effects" were the only modon cues provided. 
These special effects included the following: runway 
touchdown bump, vibrations induced by runway roughness, 
buffets associated with flap, landing gear, and spoiler ex¬ 
tension, and Mach and stall buffet. Maximum leg exten¬ 
sion with these effects was .63 cm. These special effects 
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were provided in the six DOF and two DOF motion condi¬ 
tions as well. 

Experimental Design 

Six of the eighteen pilots were randomly assigned to each 
of three test scenarios. The three test scenarios were con¬ 
structed to allow the evaluation of pilot performance in 
task conditions representative of those they would receive 
in the operational training environment An additional cri¬ 
terion for task selection was the desire that significant pilot 
control activity be involved. This criterion was included to 
increase the probability of detecting motion platform ef¬ 
fects if they did, in fact, exist Each pilot was tested indi¬ 
vidually with the pilot-not-flying duties performed by a re¬ 
search pilot. The three test scenarios were as follows: (1) 
engine flameout on takeoff subsequent to rotation; (2) an 
airwork scenario consisting of steep turns, approach to 
stall, and standard rate turns at altitude with yaw dampers 
failed; and (3) an ILS approach and landing flown through a 
low-level, horizontal windshear. All scenarios were con¬ 
ducted in and around the simulated San Francisco 
International Airport environment. With the exception of 
the ILS approach and landing, all maneuvers were con¬ 
ducted in standard day, no wind, visual meteorological con¬ 
ditions. The simulated aircraft had a takeoff weight of 
67,300 kg. In order to standardize testing, fuel quantities 
were held constant throughout the flights. 

Prior to testing, pilots were provided with the opportunity 
to fly VFR approaches and landings with full platform mo¬ 
tion in order to become familiar with the simulation envi¬ 
ronment Pilots were not informed that motion platform 
conditions would be altered, only that the study's intent 
was to assess simulator fidelity issues. In all motion test 
conditions, all normal procedures involving full motion 
operations were conducted so that pilots would not be made 
aware of any changes in platform functioning prior to test¬ 
ing. The order in which the three motion conditions were 
tested was counterbalanced across the six pilots who flew 
the scenario. 

Both subjective pilot ratings and objective simulator mea¬ 
surements were taken during the course of the study. The 
pilot ratings were taken after the completion of testing on a 
given motion condition within each scenario. The rating 
instrument consisted of six items, each requiring a response 
on a 5-point scale. A rating of 3 on this scale indicated 
that the pilot felt the simulator to be very similar to the 
aircraft. For example, a rating of 1 on control workload 
was given if the simulator control effort was much less 
than that of the aircraft, a 5 if the effort was much more 
than that of the aircraft. The six items addressed the fol¬ 
lowing: total control workload in the scenario, control 
workload during configuration changes, general responsive¬ 
ness of the simulator to control inputs, the utility of the 
simulator for training and checking, and an assessment of 
overall realism of the simulation. For all items, pilots 
were asked to base their ratings to the extent possible on 
experience with the aircraft. Objective measures of pilot 
and simulator performance were collected in real time at a 
rate of 15 samples per second. Aircraft state parameters 


such as airspeed, altitude, and altitude were sampled as were 
measures of simulator motion, the output of the spatial 
orientation models, and pilot control inputs. 

Eilot Rating of Simulator Fidelity 

The pilots' subjective ratings of the simulator fidelity are 
depicted graphically in Figure 7. This figure shows the rat¬ 
ing for each of the six categories averaged across the eigh¬ 
teen pilots and three test scenarios. In all categories and in 
all motion platform conditions, the pilots rated the simula¬ 
tion to be very similar to the aircraft. No reliable differ¬ 
ences in pilot ratings were found for the three motion con¬ 
ditions, either within or across test scenarios for the six rat¬ 
ing categories. 
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Figure 7. Pilot rating of simulator fidelity as a function of 
motion condition. 

Pilot Performance Results 

Aircraft state parameters and pilot control activity were ana¬ 
lyzed to determine the effects of platform motion variations 
on pilot performance. Where successive trials of the same 
maneuver were executed, data from these trials were aver¬ 
aged. Statistical analyses for a repeated measures design 
were conducted to determine whether differences among 
platform motion conditions were reliable. 

For all three scenarios, no statistically reliable differences 
in pilot performance among the three motion conditions 
were observed. Figure 8 illustrates a typical comparison of 
pilot performance for the engine flameout scenario for each 
of the motion conditions. Differences in other performance 
measures were similar to and typical of the other two sce¬ 
nario types. 

Spatial Orientation Error 

The dynamic models of the vestibular system described 
above were used to estimate the mean root-mean-square 
(RMS) vestibular error. Typical results of these computa¬ 
tions are depicted in Figures 9 and 10 for the instrument 
landing scenario and are typical of all scenarios. In general, 
the vestibular error in roll, pitch, and yaw was sub-thresh¬ 
old for all three motion conditions. Vestibular error com- 
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puted in the vertical axis (heave) was several times the 
threshold value but was sub-threshold in the longitudinal 
axis (surge). In general, no reliable differences in mean 
RMS vestibular error were found among motion condi¬ 
tions. 



Figure 8. Aircraft runway centerline deviation prior to and 
following engine flameout (at time = 0) as a function of 
motion condition. 



MOTION CONOTION 

Figure 9. Mean RMS vestibular error in pitch, roll, and 
yaw computed few the instrument approach scenario. 



Figure 10. Mean RMS vestibular error in the vertical axis 
(heave) few the instrument approach scenario. 

Discussion 

The absence of any reliable effects of platform motion on 
either subjective assessments of simulator fidelity or per¬ 
formance of the pilots is of particular interest since the ab¬ 
solute accelerations provided by the full motion conditions 
were, in general, well above threshold for the perception of 
whole body motion. However, when the vestibular model 


is used to estimate the difference between sensed motion in 
the simulator and the actual aircraft, the differences between 
full six DOF simulator platform motion and limited spe¬ 
cial effects motion alone are not significant. Whether 
whole-body motion affects pilot behavior is dependent on a 
number of factors. The more important of these are the 
dynamics of the vehicle being simulated, the nature and ex¬ 
tent of pilot experience in aircraft and simulator operations, 
the task environment including the availability of informa¬ 
tion redundant to that provided by motion alone (e.g. a 
wide field-of-view visual scene), and pilot attitudes and be¬ 
liefs. In the VTOL study described above, the pilots were 
aware that platform motion was being manipulated and 
were sensitive to differences in motion condition. In the 
transport aircraft study, the pilots were unaware that mo¬ 
tion was being manipulated and this, combined with the 
overall realism of the simulation and the dynamics of the 
aircraft (a transport category fixed-wing aircraft as opposed 
to a hovering vehicle) may have overwhelmed the small 
differences in motion sensed as computed by the vestibular 
model. 

Conclusion 

A model for the perception of human spatial orientation 
based on physiological models of the vestibular organs has 
been successfully applied to the problem of flight simula¬ 
tor motion fidelity design and evaluation. The optimal 
control approach to the design of platform motion con¬ 
trollers is capable of producing motion drive logic that has 
been demonstrated to be comparable to an existing empiri¬ 
cally optimized washout system in terms of pilot perfor¬ 
mance and simulator acceptability. The advantage of the 
model-based optimal design technique in that it permits the 
manipulation of the motion controller performance not 
only in terms of the motion platform displacement and ac¬ 
celerations, but directly at the level of the pilot's modeled 
motion perception. The motion controller synthesized 
with the optimization technique may be generated off-line 
by assuming that the pilot inputs and aircraft disturbances 
are a stochastic process. It is theoretically possible to im¬ 
prove the performance of an optimal washout system by 
measuring pilot inputs during the simulation and optimiz¬ 
ing platform motion on-line, given the instantaneous state 
of the motion system; however, the computation time re¬ 
quired to perform this is currently prohibitive. The emerg¬ 
ing technology of high-speed parallel processors may pro¬ 
vide a solution to this problem. 

While the transport category aircraft simulation study did 
not address the issue of whether motion platform cues af¬ 
fect pilot behavior under all possible conditions of flight, 
from the standpoint of normal trainingand checking opera¬ 
tions, the subjective and objective data collected suggest 
that large, complex motion platform systems may not be 
necessary for either reasons of pilot acceptance or perfor¬ 
mance, given the presence of a wide field-of-view visual 
scene and sufficient "special effects" motion to enhance the 
realism of the simulation. For this type of aircraft (Boeing 
727), simulators with very limited motion capability may 
be adequate for training purposes. Further research on this 
issue is warranted. Caution should be exercised in any at- 
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tempt to generalize from these data to other transport air¬ 
craft simulations. For example, substantial asymmetric 
thrust effects in aircraft with wing-mounted engines may 
produce lateral accelerations that differ markedly from those 
produced in the 727. Finally, the study evaluated the be¬ 
havior of experienced 727 pilots. It remains to be deter¬ 
mined whether motion plays a significant role in the acqui¬ 
sition of flying skills in the simulator and if the transfer of 
these skills to the aircraft is affected by the absence of large 
amplitude platform motion. 

Finally, the effect of wide field-of-view visual scenes upon 
the pilot must be incorporated in future models of spatial 
orientation perception used in flight simulation. As new 
models are created for the interaction between visual and 
vestibular cues in the human pilot's perception of spatial 
orientation, they may be used in a manner similar to that 
described above as engineering tools for the flight simula¬ 
tor designer. 
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ABSTRACT 

A series of experiments is currently being 
conducted to examine the effectiveness of the 
dynamic seat as a motion display for multi-degree-of- 
freedom flight simulation tasks. In previous studies, 
the dynamic seat has significantly reduced tracking 
error for roll and pitch control tasks. However, 
attempts to utilize this device for linear cuing have 
met with less success. In this study, six subjects 
performed two sets of tasks: 1) roll and pitch control, 
and 2) heading and altitude control; roll and pitch 
seat motion cues were provided for both sets of tasks. 
Subjects were required to maintain the pre-specified 
variables in the presence of pseudo-random roll-rate 
and pitch-rate disturbances. Subjects also performed 
these tasks with no seat motion to establish a 
baseline performance level. Examination of the 
asymptotic data revealed that the dynamic seat 
reduced tracking error by slightly greater than 30 
percent for roll, pitch and heading control, while 
reducing altitude error by only 8 percent. Subjects 
also completed several trials at varying seat gains, 
providing data for an investigation of the 
relationship between performance and the amount of 
seat motion. It was discovered that seat motion can 
be reduced by 50 percent without significantly 
affecting performance; however, performance falls 
off sharply at lower gains. 

INTRODUCTION 

The Human Engineering Division at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base has been studying the 
effectiveness of the dynamic seat as a motion cuing 
device since 1980. A series of experiments is 
currently being conducted to establish effective drive 
laws for multi-degree-of-freedom angular and linear 
motion cuing. Our previous research in the area of 
roll-axis cuing showed that driving the seat 
proportional to roll angle, roll rate 1 or their 


combination was most effective. 2 These 
experiments have demonstrated that the dynamic 
seat can effectively provide onset motion information 
for roll-axis tasks. Knowledge gained from the roll- 
axis research was applied to the pitch-axis, resulting 
in similar performance benefits, 3 however, our 
recent attempts to utilize this device for linear cuing 
have been somewhat less successful. 

For the first linear-cuing experiment, an altitude 
regulation task was employed with the seat’s vertical 
position being proportional to either the aircraft’s 
normal acceleration or normal velocity. Subjects’ 
altitude error was only slightly smaller with either of 
the two algorithms than it was with no seat motion. 
While acceleration normal to the aircraft is a 
realistic cue that would seem to be useful for the 
control of altitude, it appeared to have little effect on 
the altitude tracking error. It was hypothesized that 
the seat’s lack of effect on performance was due to the 
indirect relationship between that which was being 
scored (altitude) and that which was being displayed 
by the seat (aircraft’s normal acceleration). To 
further explore this hypothesis a second altitude 
regulation study was performed where the seat’s 
vertical position was driven with either altitude, 
altitude rate or altitude acceleration. Examination 
of the results revealed that the seat now significantly 
reduced tracking error. Unfortunately, the seat 
motion was not realistic since aircraft do not provide 
motion cues directly proportional to altitude or its 
derivatives. Nevertheless, the results suggest that a 
strong scored variable / seat motion relationship is 
crucial for effective motion cuing. This paper 
describes further research conducted to resolve this 
issue. 

For this experiment we concentrated on two sets 
of disturbance regulation tasks: one for which the 
relationship between seat motion and the scored 
variable was direct and one for which the 
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relationship was not as strong. Roll and pitch 
control was chosen for the first set of tasks; heading 
and altitude control for the second, with the seat 
displaying roll and pitch for both sets of tasks. Two 
follow-on studies were also conducted examining the 
effect of the magnitude of seat motion on 
performance of the aforementioned tasks. 

METHODS 

Subjects . Six subjects with normal or corrected-to- 
normal vision participated. None of the subjects 
were pilots. 

Apparatus 

Simulated Aircraft . A fighter type aircraft was 
simulated on a Digital PDP 11/60 computer using 
simplified dynamics (Figure 1). The simulated 
aircraft was controlled using a side-mounted force 
sensitive (isometric) control stick. Aircraft roll was 
regulated through lateral inputs while fore-aft 
inputs affected pitch. Roll and pitch gains were 
112.0 and 10.9 degrees/second per newton meter of 
torque, respectively, with a breakout force of 2.2 
newtons for both axes. 


Disturbances . The simulated wind gusts were 
implemented using spectral shaping filters, based on 
the Dryden gust model, driven by a sum-of-sines 
approximation to white noise. The disturbance for 
each axis consisted of ten harmonically unrelated 
sinusoids, ranging from 0.049 to 6.611 Hertz for the 
roll-rale disturbance and 0.029 to 5.403 Hertz for the 
pitch-rate disturbance, with the two spectra 
interleaved. The starting phase for each sinusoid 
was randomly selected before each trial to eliminate 
the learning of disturbance patterns. 

Display . The roll, pitch, heading and altitude of 
the simulated aircraft were determined by the sum of 
the control inputs from the subject and the simulated 
wind gusts. The resulting states were then sent to a 
high resolution raster-graphics system (Silicon 
Graphics IRIS) and depicted on a color monitor. The 
monitor measured .29 meters high by .39 meters 
wide and was located approximately .74 meters from 
the subject, resulting in a 22 degree by 30 degree 
field of view. The visual scene consisted of a green 
grid on a black background depicting a perspective 
view of flat terrain as seen from the aircraft 
traveling ata speed of 128 meters-second (Figure 2). 



Figure 1. System Block Diagram 
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Figure 2 Display 












Dynamic Seat . The Advanced Low-Cost G-Cuing 
System (ALCOGSi is a device that displays both 
onset and sustained motion information (Figure 3). 4 
The seat pan is supported by hydraulic actuators, 
one at each of the back two corners and one in the 
center at the front of the seat. The rear actuators 
are used to roll the seat about the longitudinal axis 
while the front seat pan actuator pitches the seat 
about its rear edge. There are also three actuators 
for the backrest, one located in the center at the top 
and the other two located at the bottom corners. The 
top backrest actuator (the only one used for this 
study) pitches the backrest about its bottom edge. 
The seat pan and backrest pitched as if they were a 
single unit. 



Figure 3 Dynamic Seat 


Seat Motion . Roll and pitch seat motion was used 
for both sets of tasks. The drive algorithm for the 
seat motion was based on the zero and first 
derivatives of roll (pitch). 2 The actual equations are 
as follows: 

seat roll (pitch) angle =K1 X [ A/C roll (pitch) angle 
+ K2 X A/C roll (pitch) rate ] 


where: K2 = 0.167 and 

K1 = 0.67, 0.335, 0.1675,0.0833, 0.0616 or 0.0 

1'he six different values for K1 represent the six 
different levels of seat motion used in the second 
phase of the experiment (K1 = 0.0 was used for the 
static condition). For the first phase of data 
collection, K1 = 0.335 was used for the motion 
condition. 

I as ^ Descriptions . For the roll and pitch regulation 
tasks, subjects were instructed to maintain zero 
degree roil and pitch attitudes while errors were 
induced by the sum-of-sines disturbances. 
Deviations in heading and altitude were neither 
displayed nor scored. 

For the heading and altitude tasks, subjects were 
told to fly parallel with the longitudinal grid lines 
and to maintain an altitude of 30.5 meters in the 
presence of the sum-of-sines disturbances. Roll and 
pitch deviations were visually displayed since they 
are necessary information for the control of heading 
and altitude, however, they were not scored. 


ROLL AND PITCH VS. HEADING AND 
ALTITUDE 
CONTROL STUDY 

Procedures 

Experimental Design . A completely within 
subjects design was used; all subjects performed both 
the roll/pitch and the heading/altitude disturbance 
regulation tasks with and without seat motion. 

Familiarization , Training and Data Collection . 
During the familiarization phase, each subject was 
allowed several minutes of unconstrained flight (roll 
and pitch tasks with no seat motion) while being 
verbally coached. This was done to acquaint the 
subjects with control/display relationships as well as 
control stick sensitivities. Subjects then ran two 
static trials in which they attempted to maintain 
zero degree roll and pitch attitudes in the presence of 
pseudo-random roll-rate and pitch-rate disturbances 
as described earlier. Subjects were then given two 
more trials with seat motion added. Each step was 
then repeated for the heading and altitude 
maintenance tasks. At the end of each trial, subjects 
were presented the mean, standard deviation and 
root-mean-squared values for each of the criterion 
variables. Subjects participated in a total of ten days 
of experimentation. Each day, subjects experienced 
four, 102 second, trials for each of the following 
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SEAT GAIN PHASE 1 


conditions: 1) roll, pitch - motion, 2) roll/pitch - static, 
3) heading/altitude - motion and 4) heading/altitude 
- static. The order in which the subjects received the 
conditions was random. 

Result s. Learning curves were plotted for each 
subject and variable to ensure that asymptotic 
performance was reached. Plotting the mean scores 
verses trial revealed that the subjects’ ability to 
reduce mean error (constant error / bias) was a 
function of the task type. For the roll and pitch 
tasks, subjects’ mean scores approached zero; 
however, mean scores for the heading and altitude 
tasks did not appear to improve as much. This 
suggests that there were differences in the quality of 
the visual references among the individual tasks. To 
eliminate the differences in visual reference as a 
contribution to tracking error, error standard 
deviation was chosen as the measurement of 
performance. 

The means of the error standard deviations for 
the last 8 trials were computed for roll, pitch, 
heading and altitude under motion and static- 
conditions. The percent reduction in tracking error 
produced by the dynamic seat was then calculated 
using the following formula: 


PKHCKM ItHI)i < T/O.V 


SI) static — SI) motion 
SI) static 


An analysis of variance was performed on these 
values with task type specified as an independent 
variable. The ANoVA revealed that the values were 
significantly affected by task type [F(3,15) = 8.86, 
p<0.0013], A Tukey’s comparison of means showed 
that dynamic seat motion had a significantly larger 
effect on roll, pitch and heading control than on 
altitude control (see Figure 4). 


Procedures 


Experimental Design and Data Collection . After 
the previous ten days of experimentation, subjects 
were brought back for further test runs. For this 
phase of the experiment, subjects performed both sets 
of tasks with six different levels of seat motion in 
order to determine the effect of seat motion 
magnitude on tracking performance. Each day, 
subjects received the highest seat gain value first, 
progressing through the lowest seat gain to the static 
condition. Subjects were then given the seat gains in 
reverse order. Only one set of tasks was presented in 
a day, resulting in two trials for each of the gain 
levels per day. There was a total of four days of 
experimentation, two days for each set of tasks. 

Results . The results of an ANOVA on the average 
error standard deviation at each seat gain level 
indicated that seat gain significantly affected 
performance for all four tasks: roll [F(5,5) = 52.64 
pCO.OOOl), pitch lF(5,5) = 44.81 p<0.0001], heading 
1F(5,5) = 8.86 p<0.0001] and altitude [F(5,5) = 3.32 
p< 0.0194). Visual inspection of the data suggested 
that performance improved as the magnitude of seat 
motion increased for each of the tasks (Figure 5). A 
Tukey’s comparison of the roll and pitch data 
indicated that the seat gain could be reduced from 
the level used in the first experiment (Kl = 0.335) 
by a factor of two without significantly increasing 
tracking error. Heading error was significantly 
affected only if seat gain was reduced by a factor of 
eight while altitude error was affected only if no seat 
motion was present. 

SEAT GAIN PHASE 2 


Procedures 


36 



ROLL PITCH HEADING ALTITUDE 


TASK TYPE 

Figure 4. Group averages of the percent reduction in 
tracking error produced by the dynamic seat. 


Experimental Design and Data Collection . Four 
subjects from the first seat gain experiment were 
brought back to determine if subjects could learn to 
perform well with the lower seat gains if given 
additional training. For this phase, the subjects 
completed 64 trials of the roll and pitch tasks, the 
first 56 of which used a seat gain value 1/4 of that 
used in the initial study (Kl =0.0833). The final 8 
trials used the original (Kl = 0.335) seat gain. The 
0.0833 seat gain was chosen because it was the 
largest seat gain that yielded performance scores 
which were significantly worse than those yielded by 
the 0.335 seat gain. Our hypothesis was that, given 
additional practice with the 0.0833 seat gain, there 
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0.335 gain was used in the previous study and was the reference value used for statistical comparisons. 


would be no significant difference in performance 
with either of the seat gains. The roll and pitch 
maintenance tasks were chosen because they were 
the most sensitive to changes in seat gain. 

Results . Visual inspection of the learning curves 
revealed an immediate drop in tracking error when 
seat gain was increased at trial 57. An ANOVA 
comparing the average of both the last eight 0.0833 
trials and the eight 0.335 trials showed the drop in 
tracking error to be statistically significant: roll 
[F( 1.3) = 48.66, p<0.006] and pitch [F(l,3) = 19.60 
p< 0.0214]. Thus, the results did not support our 
hypothesis that, given additional training, there 
would be no significant difference in performance 
with the two seat gains. 

DISCUSSION 

The effects of seat motion on tracking 
performance for the roll and pitch tasks were 
consistent with findings from previous experiments 
performed in this lab. The same can be said for the 


small reduction in altitude error produced by pitch 
cuing. The contribution of roll motion to the control 
of heading, however, was expected to be much 
smaller, closer to the results from the altitude 
maintenance task. This surprising result may be due 
in-part to the aircraft dynamics. By comparing the 
roll-to-heading and pitch-to-altitude relationships, it 
becomes apparent that the two relationships are not 
analogous. First, roll and pitch are angular degrees- 
of-freedom as is heading; altitude, on the other hand, 
is a linear degree-of-freedom. Second, heading 
depends primarily on the aircraft roll and pitch 
states (especially roll). While altitude is affected by 
roll and pitch, it is also heavily dependent on angle of 
attack (not presented by the seat). This missing 
piece of motion information may be partially 
responsible for the seat’s lack of effect. Further 
research will be necessary to answer this question. 
However, viewing the results from this perspective, 
our initial theory (a strong scored variable seat 
motion relationship is necessary for effective motion 
cuing) is supported. 
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Attempts to determine the effect of seat motion 
magnitude on performance were a result of pilot 
complaints that "the seat’s lack of realism was due to 
too much motion”. However, previous research has 
shown that performance improves with higher seat 
gains and the results from this experiment support 
those findings. The initial hypothesis was that 
subjects were proficient with the higher seat gain 
because of extensive practice and weren't given 
sufficient time to become proficient with the lower 
gains. This hypothesis was dismissed following the 
second seal gain study. Even after extensive 
training with the low gain, subjects still performed 
significantly better with the higher gain. A more 
probable hypothesis is that at asymptotic 
performance, the roll and pitch errors are small 
enough that seat motion is approaching threshold at 
the lower seat gains. While there may be a point at 
which the seat gain is too high to be beneficial, the 
values chosen for this study are apparently not large 
enough to show this. 

The lack of effect of seat gain on altitude error 
was expected since seat motion did not prove to be 
very useful for the control of altitude, but it is not 
clear why performance on the heading task was not 
more susceptible to changes in seat gain. This 
problem may also be solved with further research. 
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Abstract 


Although g-seats have been used for many years 
to produce sustained 'g' cues on fast-jet simu¬ 
lators, little attention has been given to their 
use in providing motion onset cues, especially the 
lower level 'g' onset cues typical of helicopter 
flight. The aim of this investigation was to 
determine whether a hydraulic g-seat can provide 
beneficial cueing in a Nap of the Earth (NOE) 
environment. The g-seat has been evaluated using 
an agile helicopter model and tasks which empha¬ 
sise manoeuvring in the vertical plane. Results 
indicate that the seat not only greatly enhances 
the sense of realism of the simulator, but also 
enables pilots to control vehicle height more 
realistically and effectively. Analysis of the 
data supports pilots' subjective impressions that 
performance was improved when the g-seat was in 
operation, typically showing reduced overcontrol 
and more consistent handling, even in hover. 

Introduction 

The simulation of motion in the heave axis (the 
aircraft's normal acceleration axis) has always 
been a problem for flight simulation engineers 1 . 
Motion platforms can provide initial transient 
(or onset) cues, but accelerations cannot be 
sustained for long if the platform is to remain 
within its excursion limits. In addition, unlike 
sustained sway and surge motion, which can be 
simulated by rotating the cockpit in roll and 
pitch, heave motion can only be simulated 
realistically by moving the cockpit physically up 
and down. This means that the high levels of nor¬ 
mal acceleration (or 'g') experienced in aircraft 
manoeuvres cannot be reproduced. Over the last 
two decades attempts have been made to improve the 
sensation of heave motion either by increasing the 
range of motion platform displacement (as in the 
VMS at NASA Ames), which is intended mainly to 
stimulate the vestibular senses, or by using 
devices such as g-seats, g-sults and helmet 
loaders to stimulate the somatic (body feel) and 
klnaesthetlc (limb orientation) senses directly. 

G-seats were originally conceived as a means of 
improving the perception of sustained acceler¬ 
ation, the idea being that the seat would sustain 
the impression of motion after the onset cue from 
platform motion had been washed out. Since they 
were designed to give sustained cues, the band¬ 
width requirement for these seats was low and they 
were usually quite slow to follow commands. 

Recent devices have the response necessary to 
generate motion onset cues. 

A number of factors suggested that a high- 
bandwidth g-seat might prove to be well suited to 
helicopter simulation. 


o Initial experience with a g-seat at RAE Bedford 
had shown that, although useful cueing is 
achieved up to high 'g' levels, the cues 
resemble aircraft cues only at low levels. 

o Vibration cueing supplied through the seat had 
already been well received by pilots. The 
ability to provide both vibration and heave 
motion cues in a single device could prove 
attractive for lower-fidelity training devices 
with no other motion cues or to complement 
platform motion. 

o Helicopter operations are becoming increasingly 
demanding, as indicated by the current trend 
towards improved agility and performance. 

Agility (ie the ability to achieve a manoeuvre 
quickly) requires that simulator motion devices 
have a high bandwidth to enable the necessary 
onset cues to be perceived correctly. 

o Unlike conventional fixed-wing aircraft, heli¬ 
copters are capable of performing large vertical 
manoeuvres without first having to rotate, and 
such manoeuvres require good vertical motion 
cues 2 . 

Since there is very little existing information 
available, the objectives of the investigation 
were quite broad. The primary aim was to 
establish whether or not a g-seat could provide 
useful heave motion onset cueing, and if so to 
identify the optimum drive algorithms. Secondary 
aims were to investigate the effects of possible 
vibration masking on heave cueing and to compare 
g-seat with and without platform motion cueing. 

Physiology 

Somatic Sensory System 

Somatic cues are those which stimulate sensors 
in the body walls, as opposed to the head, limbs 
and internal organs. These sensors are either 
near the surface of the skin (cutaneous) or under 
the skin (sub-cutaneous), and comprise many dif¬ 
ferent types of receptor, which are classified as 
either rapidly adapting (response dimishes in a 
fraction of a second) or slowly adapting (response 
continues for more than a second) 3 . They may also 
be described as displacement, velocity, acceler¬ 
ation or jerk sensitive depending on frequency 
response. The majority signal velocity or acceler¬ 
ation of the skin. 

Kinae8thetlc Sensory System 

Kinaesthesia literally means a sense of move¬ 
ment, but is also usually taken to include static 
position sense. As used in this Paper it is 
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defined as an awareness of positions and movements 
of limbs which is derived mainly from muscle 
receptors, but joint and skin receptors are also 
believed to contribute. 

Humans are capable of sensing limb positions 
and movements, whether voluntary or imposed, with 
considerable accuracy. For example, detection 
thresholds of a fraction of a degree have been 
demonstrated 4 . The strength of the sensation 
depends on the rate at which the movement is 
imposed, so faster movements are more easily 
detected. Positional awareness is also good, and 
subjects have detected imposed movements of only a 
few degrees even when the rate of movement was 
very low (over a 15 minute period). However, we 
are much more aware of movement than we are of 
static position. 

Heave Motion Effects 

Heave motion cues are sensed by the pilot in a 
number of ways, including the vestibular organs. 
However, the effects which are most apparent to 
the pilot are those sensed via the somatic and 
kinaesthetic systems, as summarised below: 

o As 'g' increases, the area of skin contact 
spreads as the body sinks into the seat. 
Conversely, contact with the shoulder and lap 
straps is reduced. 

o The seat appears to become harder as more of 
the force becomes concentrated on the lower 
parts of the pelvic girdle. 

o The angles of the hips, knees, shoulders and 
elbows change slightly as the body moves. 

o The eye-point changes as the body sinks under 
positive 'g'. 

o The body deforms inside and out, and the 
muscles tense as they resist. 

o Blood pools in the legs. 

Conventional motion systems stimulate some of 
these senses, but on a much reduced scale and for 
only brief periods. G-seats attempt to stimulate 
the somatic and kinaesthetic sensors directly, by 
simulating the first four effects above, without 
having to duplicate the actual accelerations. 

Previous Research 

By far the greatest amount of research on g- 
seats has been related to fixed-wing aircraft, 
almost all in the USA with pneumatic systems 5 ! 6 * 7 . 
Since these seats are also used to provide cues 
in other axes using differential inflation and 
deflation of cushion cells, they are sometimes 
referred to as dynamic seats. The results of 
this research have been mixed but on balance, 
dynamic seats do appear to provide useful cueing. 
Early pneumatic systems were designed to provide 
sustained cues and had low bandwidth, but even so 
they were found to provide some onset cues 1 * 8 . 
Recent designs are much more responsive, allowing 
researchers to investigate onset cueing, though 
so far only rotational motion appears to have 
been investigated 9 . Perhaps the research closest 
in nature to the work described in this Paper is 


that of Ricard et al 10 , who included a dynamic seat 
in a general assessment of simulator fidelity using 
a helicopter hovering task. An interesting finding 
was that the seat, which was configured to provide 
pitch, roll and surge cues (but not heave cues), 
affected height control. In addition, none of the 
pilots liked the seat cueing and believed that it 
degraded their performance, though in fact the 
opposite was true. A later experiment 11 found that 
there was no performance improvement in a ship 
approach and landing task, and again pilots did not 
like the seat cueing. Since the seats in these 
experiments provided cues in multiple axes, their 
contribution to vertical axis cueing is unclear. 

In the UK, Cranfield Institute of Technology 
(CIT), under contract to RAE Bedford, adapted a 
conventional ejection seat to provide normal accel¬ 
eration cues. This is a single-axis device, but 
it uses a hydraulic actuation system with 
inherently high bandwidth, as described in the 
next section. Trials with the seat were inconclus¬ 
ive, but pilot acceptance was good 12 and seats of 
essentially the same design are still being pro¬ 
duced for flight training simulators. The work 
described here is the first application of this 
type of g-seat to helicopter simulation. 

Description of G-seat 

Hardware 

The g-seat at RAE Bedford is a Martin-Baker Mk4 
ejection seat which has been modified by CIT to 
provide 'g' cues. The lower half of the seat, or 
'bucket', is driven vertically along guide-rails 
by a hydraulic actuator as shown in Fig 1. The 
top half of the seat, containing the back-rest, 
remains fixed with respect to the cockpit. Housed 
within the bucket is a 'pan', which consists of a 
U-shaped support as shown in Fig 2. This is driven 
vertically with respect to the bucket (and seat 
cushion) by a second hydraulic actuator, indepen¬ 
dent of the bucket actuator. 



Fig. 1 Seat bucket 
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Fig. 2 Seat pan 

Upward movement of the pan into the seat 
cushion provides the seat-hardening effect of 
positive 'g'. There is a limit to how far this 
can be taken however because the body begins to 
lose contact with the sides of the cushion (a 
negative cue). Bucket movement is the reverse of 
pan movement. Under positive 'g' it moves down¬ 
wards, partly to negate the upward travel of the 
pan, but mainly to simulate changes in limb 
orientation and eye-height. 

Linked mechanically to the pan, via tension- 
limiting springs, are two restraining straps which 
pass over the shoulders to the quick release con¬ 
nector (Fig 3). Also linked to the pan are two 
straos which pass over the thighs to the quick- 
release connector. A lost-motion device ensures 
that these straps are driven only over the lower 
half of pan travel, corresponding to negative 'g'. 



Frequency responses of the seat show that for 
displacements of +/-5 mm, the pan has a bandwidth 
of 12 Hz (phase lag 90 deg) and the bucket a band¬ 
width of 3 Hz (phase lag 60 deg). 

Algorithms 

For simplicity, the pan and bucket were driven 
as linear functions of normal acceleration at the 
PHot'8 station. Two pan offsets, representing 
soft and hard seats, and two pan sensitivities 
(5 and 10 mm/g) were evaluated. In every case the 
bucket was driven to negate the changes in pilot 
eye-height caused by pan movement and, in 
addition, three bucket sensitivities (0,5 and 
10 mm/g) were evaluated. Vibration was applied to 
the seat bucket by a computer controlled oscillator 
unit in the cockpit. The magnitude and frequency 
of vibration was determined by aircraft model 
parameters, namely airspeed, normal acceleration 
and rotor speed. 

Description of Trial 
Helicopter Mathematical Model 

An idealised helicopter mathematical model, 
with rotational responses based on first and 
second order transfer functions, was used 13 . 
Briefly, its characteristics were as follows. At 
all speeds, pitch and roll cyclic commanded pitch 
and roll rates. Rudder pedals commanded sideslip 
above 40 kn, and yaw rate below 30 kn, blended 
linearly with airspeed between 30 and 40 kn. With 
pedals centred, sideslip was suppressed and yaw 
rate damped in the upper and lower speed ranges 
respectively. Throughout the flight envelope, 
cross-coupling between the rotational axes was 
eliminated. Although rotational handling and 
control were idealised, the performance of the 
model was representative of a Westland Lynx heli¬ 
copter. Rotor calculations assumed a simple disc, 
but engine and downwash effects were fully 
modelled. 

Simulator Facility 

A generic cockpit was mounted on a Redifon 
motion platform which was free to move in heave 
(+/-0.3 m), pitch (+15, -10 deg) and roll 
(+/—10 deg). The cockpit was equipped with all 
the controls and displays necessary for a heli¬ 
copter handling study, including a conventional 
centre-stick for cyclic control which was driven 
by a hydraulic digital control loading system. 

The collective lever was driven by a programmable 
electric system, and was configured as a conven¬ 
tional collective with adjustable friction. A 
Head Up Display (HUD) was used to allow pilots to 
fly 'eyes out' of the cockpit at all times and to 
compensate for simulator deficiencies, especially 
restricted field of view 13 . An attitude-based 
format was used as shown in Fig 4. 

For most of the investigation, including all the 
formal assessments, the visual scene was presented 
to the pilot on a collimated 625-line monitor with 
a field of view of 48 deg in azimuth and 36 deg in 
elevation. The image was generated by a TV camera 
traversing a 700:1 scale model belt. A few sorties 
made use of a three-window Singer Link Miles Image 
3T CGI system with 1000-line monitors. The field 
of view was approximately 120 deg in azimuth and 
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36 deg in elevation, plus an additional 12 deg of 
downward visibility in the side monitors. 


General 


Results 


ALTITUDE 



NORMAL G 


Fig. 4 Head Up Display Format 
Pilot Background 

A total of 14 pilots was used in the trial. Of 
these, 4 were qualified test pilots, 6 were test 
pilots nearing the end of their training, and 4 
were squadron pilots. Their experience of simu¬ 
lators ranged from virtually none to considerable. 

Task Description 

The trial was intended to evaluate the g-seat 
as a 'manoeuvre' rather than as a 'disturbance' 
motion cueing device, and the tasks reflect this. 
Manoeuvre cues are an integral part of the pilot's 
control loop and indicate the effects of a delib¬ 
erate control action. If the cues are different 
from those he expects, as in a simulator for 
instance, he may modify his control strategy. 
Disturbance cueing on the other hand alerts the 
pilot to uncommanded motion of his vehicle arising 
from outside the pilot's control loop, eg tur¬ 
bulence or failures, which he may then correct. 

As part of a familiarisation exercise, pilots 
were free to fly, and comment on, any manoeuvres 
they wished. In addition, there were two formal 
tasks which were chosen to emphasise aggressive 
manoeuvring in the vertical plane, and these were 
assessed more objectively. In the first task, the 
pilot flew over a series of four in-line hurdles 
at 90 kn, staying below 15 m for as long as poss¬ 
ible between each. In order to minimise coupling 
between pitch rotation and height, and to 'quicken' 
the height dynamic response, pilots were briefed 
to use collective to control height and pitch 
cyclic to control speed. The second task con¬ 
sisted of a 30 m bob-up from a stable hovering 
position, with the task being completed by lining 
up a chimney-top with the horizon. This task was 
as aggressive as aircraft limits allowed. 


From the beginning pilot comments were very 
encouraging. Indicating that the seat was indeed 
providing a useful cue. Reassuringly, there was 
also general agreement about which of the drives 
felt most convincing. For aggressive flying, a 
scaling of 10 mm/g for both pan and bucket was 
chosen, but for more gentle manoeuvres a scaling 
of 5 mm/g (pan and bucket) was considered to be 
more appropriate. Based on these results, a non¬ 
linear drive was eventually implemented, but for 
reasons of continuity the former was used in the 
formal assessments. 

Unfortunately, only a few of the pilots had 
time to complete a full assessment, but all were 
able to compare seat-off and seat-on con¬ 
figurations. In summary, subjective comments 
revealed the following: 

o Pilots were more comfortable with con¬ 
figurations where g-cueing was provided. Less 
concentration was required and confidence was 
increased, particularly at low level where they 
could fly more aggressively. 

o The seat cannot provide all the effects of nor¬ 
mal acceleration. There is no distension of the 
stomach, and in a steady-state situation any 
cues from the seat are easily dismissed. This 
was alleviated to some extent by the increased 
level of vibration at higher 'g', which is less 
easily dismissed. 

o The simulator felt very deficient without g 
cues, but also lacked realism if vibration was 
missing. All the pilots preferred configur¬ 
ations where both g-cueing and vibration were 
provided, and most could not differentiate 
between platform motion on and off 
configurations. 

o The rapid g-seat onset cue was liked, but this 
was a little too rapid for small manoeuvres. 

o Cueing in turns, pull-ups and bunts was par¬ 
ticularly good. 

Hurdles Task 


Recordings from this exercise confirmed pilot 
comments that over-controlling in the vertical 
axis was reduced when g-cues were provided 
(Fig 5). The flight path was less oscillatory 
between obstacles and pilots were able to fly 
lower. When seat cues were missing, they were 
very conscious of relying on the HUD more and were 
reluctant to move the collective rapidly. 

An important aspect of this task was how well 
the pilot could recover to a level flight con¬ 
dition once he had cleared each obstacle. One 
pilot noted that he was more aware of pulling 
collective, while another commented that he could 
get lower because he felt he knew when to pull up. 
In an attempt to quantify this, the average times 
to ground impact at the point where pilots 
initiated the pull-up and the average rates at 
which collective was then applied, were derived. 
Time to impact was used as a measure because it 
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Fig. 5 Height control in hurdles task 

combines the height and descent rate information 
used by the pilot to judge the pull-up. Other 
things being equal, one would expect a reduction 
in Impact time to be accompanied by an increase in 
collective rate. However, with the g-seat in 
operation, not only are impact times reduced, but 
they are also accompanied by decreased collective 
rates. This is shown in Fig 6, on a graph of 
inverse collective rate vs impact time, as a gen¬ 
eral trend to the left and up from g-seat off to 
on. By using the Inverse of collective rate, an 
approximately linear relationship with time to 
impact is revealed with g-seat on, showing a good 
degree of consistency between pilots. The seat- 
off data exhibit too much scatter to allow any 
relationship to be established. 

The above comments, on being aware of pulling 
collective and knowing when to pull up, relate to 
the two components of the manoeuvre cue; the 
initial surge of acceleration and its subsequent 
washout due to aerodynamic heave damping. The 
Initial cue was the most obvious to the pilots and 
was the major reason for the reduced collective 
movements observed. However, the fact that most 
pilots waited longer before pulling up indicates 
that they also perceived the decreasing descent 
rate due to heave damping. Heave damping con¬ 
tributes to the longer term response of the 
helicopter following a pilot control action, eg 
where the pilot is operating temporarily open-loop, 
but this is less clearly associated by the pilot 
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Fig. 6 Control behaviour in hurdles task 


with collective movement than the immediate 
response. In the phase of flight immediately prior 
to pull-up, the pilot is acting as a passive 
observer and his control activity is zero. 

Separated in time from other supporting cues, such 
as lever movement, the seat cues may be more prone 
to misinterpretation by pilots than in other phases 
of flight where they are operating more closed- 
loop. This could explain why two pilots (Nos 3 
and 7 in Fig 6) pulled up sooner when the seat was 
operating. 


Bob-up Task 


Pilot opinion was again very favourable. For 
example, one pilot reported that without seat cues 
this task was nowhere near as realistic, and 
another that he needed to refer more to instru¬ 
ments. Analysis of bob-up data also showed 
changes in pilot control consistent with improved 
perception of vertical accelerations. 

The optimum bob-up manoeuvre in flight is 
characterized by pulse-like collective movements 
with approximately equal positive (Ci) and nega¬ 
tive (C 2 ) magnitudes as shown in Fig 7a. The time 
intervals of these pulses are unequal due to aero¬ 
dynamic heave damping effects, which result in the 
vertical velocity response approximating a first 
order lag with a time constant, t , of 1.65 
seconds, as shown by the broken line. The optimum 
timing ratio (T 2 /T) also depends to some extent on 
the total time, T (which for this task was 
approximately 6.5 seconds), and is approximately 
0.23. Clement et al 14 have shown that if heave 
damping is not perceived correctly by the pilot, 
due to a reduction in available cues, it is likely 
that the time intervals will tend to become more 
equal (ie T 2 /T = 0.5), as if the aircraft response 
is perceived to be like a pure integrator (see 
Fig 7b). 

In the present study, the differences in pilot 
background and the limited training time available 
produced some variation in piloting technique and 
levels of aggression. In order to allow for non¬ 
optimum use of collective, the timing ratio T 2 /T 
was plotted against collective amplitude ratio 
(C 2 /C 1 ) in Fig 8. Points near the upper boundary 
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Fig. 7 Effect of heave damping on collective 
timing in bob-up task 

indicate poor perception of heave damping, whilst 
those near the lower boundary indicate good per¬ 
ception. Note that all but one pilot (No 3 in 
Fig 8) showed improvements in their perceptions 
of heave damping or in control technique (collec¬ 
tive amplitude ratio) when g-seat cueing was pro¬ 
vided. The exception was one of the two pilots 
who also behaved differently in the hurdles task. 
The other did not perform the bob-up task. Pre¬ 
sumably the reasons for this are the same as dis¬ 
cussed in the previous section. 



Fig. 8 Control behaviour in Bob-up task 


Also of interest in this task was how quickly 
the pilot could achieve a precision hover 
following the gross manoeuvre. All the pilots 
felt that the collective activity was reduced when 
g-seat cueing was present, but the extent of the 
improvement varied considerably. For the develop¬ 
ment pilot (No 1), who was accustomed to per¬ 
forming this manoeuvre in flight and who was also 
familiar with the simulator, the difference was 
quite dramatic as shown in Fig 9. 




Fig. 9 Height control in bob-up task (simulator) 

By way of comparison, a similar manoeuvre (of 
less magnitude) performed by the same pilot in 
flight is shown in Fig 10. Other pilots, though 
not showing such a great improvement, were able 
nevertheless to achieve better results when the 
seat was in use. Data indicate that the collec¬ 
tive pull up at commencement of the precision 
hover phase was earlier and consequently less 
abrupt, and there was less overcontrol during the 
hover phase. 

Hover 

Although control activity was reduced when 
using the g-seat, as shown by the Power Spectral 
Density (PSD) of collective displacement in 
Fig 11, there was still a significant oscillation 
in the pilots' collective movements which does not 
occur in flight. 
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Fig. 10 Height control in bob-up task 
(flight) 



Fig. 11 Control activity during hover (simulator) 

In an attempt to determine the cause, a number 
of possible contributory factors were considered. 
The pilot is attempting to control height with 
what is essentially an acceleration controller, ie 
two integrations removed. This is known to 
require significant compensation by the pilot 15 , 
which he is able to provide in flight by making 
full use of the motion and visual cues available to 
him. In the simulator, heave-motion cues are very 
weak and visual cues are lacking in three respects: 

o The field of view is limited. 

o The TV height servo ie being operated at very 
low signal levels where friction becomes 
significant. 

o The TV monitor resolution (625 lines) does not 
allow low vertical velocities to be detected 
early enough by the pilot. 

Taken together, and bearing in mind the pilot 
comments about 'g' cueing being too aggressive, a 


seat drive based on vertical velocity was investl- 
gated. This would have the advantage of cueing 
the pilot to vertical velocity changes before 
these can be detected visually, in effect pro¬ 
viding a substitute cue. When implemented, this 
made hovering, if anything, slightly easier than 
in the aircraft, with comparable collective 
activity as shown in Fig 12. Although these 
findings are predominantly of academic interest, 
very little seat movement (less than 1 mm peak to 
peak) was required and was subtle enough to pre¬ 
vent it being perceived as a false cue. The effect 
was also observed when using CGI visuals. 



Fig. 12 Comparison of control activity in hover 
Discussion 


Learning effects are frequently a problem for 
researchers due to the limited time available and 
the differing backgrounds and skills of the 
pilots. For the purposes of this paper however, 
the learning process was itself of interest due to 
the potential training application of the work. 
Indeed, first impressions were regarded as 
extremely important since pilots quickly adapt 
(often subconsciously) to the simulator's limited 
cueing environment. Although task performance was 
obviously affected by learning, this was allevi¬ 
ated by pairing configurations of most interest 
together for direct comparison and by changing the 
order of presentation to various pilots. 

The level of aggression used by pilots is an 
important factor in determining whether or not 
they are likely to find motion cues beneficial. A 
pilot who is prepared to tolerate greater errors 
or reduced performance can operate at lower 
'gain', in the context of the overall pilot- 
aircraft control loop, where the cues obtained 
visually may well be sufficient. Not all the 
pilots flew as aggressively as intended, but 
nevertheless they all liked the g-seat cues and 
felt that control activity and performance were 
more like flight. 

A few pilots stated during familiarisation that 
the cues provided by the seat seemed ambiguous or 
even reversed. Perhaps the sensation of losing 
contact with the edges of the cushion was suf¬ 
ficient to confuse or overcome the sensation of 
seat-hardening for these pilots. In the formal 
tasks this appeared to be less of a problem, 
although two pilots did show some signs of nega¬ 
tive cueing. This might indicate either that they 
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had quickly adapted to the seat cues or that the 
seat cues seemed more natural in conjunction with 
all the other cues available. The latter suggests 
that the seat provides good manoeuvre cues, which 
confirm the magnitude and timing of a pilot- 
commanded manoeuvre, but may not be so useful for 
disturbance cueing, where the direction of motion 
must be deduced solely from seat cues if the pilot 
is to benefit from them. Disturbance motion 
cueing is likely to be the subject of future 
research. 


Conclusions 


The literature 3 . 1 * indicate that g-seats ought 
to be more effective for transient cueing than for 
sustained cueing, since we are generally much more 
aware of rapid movements than we are of static 
position, and this was found to be the case. 
Although the seat does give sustained 'g' cues, 
pilots' comments Indicate that these are quite 
weak. However, the variation of vibration ampli¬ 
tude with normal 'g' enhances the sustained cues 
since vibration is less easily ignored than seat 
pressure or body orientation. 

G-seats should be regarded as complementing 
motion platforms rather than substituting for 
them. They have been shown by this study to be 
effective at providing cues in the axis where 
platform cues are weakest. In conjunction with a 
synergistic motion platform, the use of a g-seat 
would allow a reduction in heave motion displace¬ 
ment, enabling motion cueing in other axes to be 
enhanced. 

There is little doubt that g-seat cueing 
enhances the realism, and hence pilot acceptance, 
of piloted helicopter simulation. Unlike conven¬ 
tional platform motion cues, which are sensed sub¬ 
consciously by the vestibular system, g-seat cues 
are readily apparent to the pilot, so that he is 
fully aware of whether or not they are helping 
him. All the pilots who took part in this study 
believed that the cues were beneficial, and the 
recorded data on control activity and performance 
support that belief. The experiment with vertical 
velocity cueing in hover, although largely of 
academic interest, was a convincing demonstration 
of the strength of the somatic and kinaesthetic 
senses. 
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Abstract 

Matrix and vector data structures have been intro¬ 
duced into the simulation language ADSIM, which was 
originally designed and optimized for the AD 100 real¬ 
time simulation computer using only scalar variables. 
The powerful operator notation, allowing both conven¬ 
tional arithmetic and element-by-element operations 
is discussed. Matrix and vector arithmetic provides 
very compact and readable notation, but the issues 
of computational efficiency are also treated in this pa¬ 
per. Finally, the introduction of matrix and vector data 
structures has made it possible to extend the ADSIM 
language into the areas bordering simulation, such as 
dynamic analysis and control system design. The addi¬ 
tional functionality in the standard ADSIM library is 
discussed in this paper, along with some examples to 
show its use. 

1 Introduction 

The introduction of vector and matrix data structures 
into a simulation language is discussed in this paper. 
The particular language described is ADSIM for the 
AD 100 real-time simulation computer. The AD 100 
computer and ADSIM were designed and optimized to 
perform scalar computations and numerical integration 
with execution speed comparable to supercomputers. 
Version 7.0 of ADSIM includes vector and matrix data 
structures and allows extensions of the language into 
areas outside dynamic simulation. 

The objective of this paper is to introduce the design 
and functionality of ADSIM V7.0. The paper empha¬ 
sizes how the language was extended with the goal of 
maximizing execution speed for typical simulation ap¬ 
plications. This was done while allowing very readable 
notation using operators such as * for matrix and vec¬ 
tor products. The paper also discusses the additional 
functionality in areas such as dynamic alalysis and con¬ 
trol system design that is now possible in ADSIM. Sev¬ 
eral numerical analysis algorithms implemented in the 
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standard ADSIM library are discussed. 

The paper is organized such that section 2 introduces 
the basic operator notation allowed in ADSIM for ma¬ 
trix and vector data structures. Section 2 also discusses 
computational efficiency for typical simulation applica¬ 
tions and the representation of dynamic equations in 
ADSIM. Section 3 introduces the additional function¬ 
ality such as system linearization, eigenvalue solution, 
singular value decomposition and nonlinear equation 
solution now available in ADSIM. Examples are then 
presented in section 4, showing the power of the oper¬ 
ator notation and some results on execution times. 

2 Matrix and Vector Use in ADSIM 

In real-time simulation of large systems it is of utmost 
importance that both software and hardware be used 
to achieve maximum execution speed. This was the 
major objective in the design and implementation of 
matrix and vector arithmetic for the AD 100. One of 
the reasons for slower execution times for matrix and 
vector variables are address calculations to access mem¬ 
ory locations and the overhead associated with do-loop 
constructs. A second objective for the language design 
was to allow as much “mathematical” notation as possi¬ 
ble within the constraints of using the ASCII character 
set. This section describes the features in ADSIM that 
are especially designed to avoid computational ineffi¬ 
ciencies and provide readable notation. 

In light of the above stated objectives, ADSIM allows 
direct operator notation for addition, subtraction and 
multiplication of matrices and vectors of compatible 
dimensions. Thus the arithmetic expression 

A = B + C*D (1) 

is accepted for any compatible scalars, vectors and ma¬ 
trices. To maximize computing speed, the arithmetic 
implied by +, —is implemented in AD 100 machine 
language, eliminating the need for loops to perform 
these common operations. TAble 1 shows the defini¬ 
tion of conventional arithmetic operators in ADSIM. 
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~T 

A = B*T 

A,B: n x m 

Transpose 

* 

A = a * B 

A = B*C 

s: scalar 

A, B : nxm 

B : n x r 

C : r x m 

A: nxm 

Oij = abij 

Matrix 

multiplication 

~T 

A = B/a 

a: scalar 

A, B : nxm 

£ 

II 

£ 

Cft 

+ 

A = B + C 

A,B t C : nxm 

Oij = bij + Cij 

- 

A = B-C 

A,B,C : nxm 

1 

II 

£ 


Table 1: Matrix/Vector Conventional Arithmetic 


In most continuous system simulations the bulk of 
the computational task involves scalar calculations. 
However, there are systems that are much more con¬ 
veniently modeled using matrix and vector notation. 
The arithmetic described in Table 1 is very useful in 
these problems, but may invite considerable inefficiency 
since most physical system models lead to sparse ma¬ 
trices. Discretized models of continuous systems such 
as beams and fluid flow are good examples of sparse 
systems where matrix notation is essential. 

To allow the clarity of operator notation for sparse 
problems, yet avoid unnecessary operations such as 
multiplication and addition of zeros, ADSIM has a wide 
range of elemental operations. An example is the ex¬ 
pression 

A = B + C{*}D + esin(£) (2) 

which is equivalent to the mathematical notation 
dij =bij+ajdij+sin(eij) i= l,...,»j = l,...,m (3) 

Table 2 shows the notation for elemental operations, 
where { } around the operator implies that the opera¬ 
tion is to be performed on the elements of the vectors 
and matrices as if they were a collection of scalars. 


** 

A = 

A = 

A = B{**}C 

a: scalar 

A,B : nxm 

B : n x m 
a: scalar 

A t B,C : nxm 

Oij = b'j 

Oij = 3 bi * 

* 

A = 5{*}C 

A,B,C: nxm 

II 

/ 

A = B{/}C 

A,B,C : nxm 

a »i — bij /cjj 

+ 

A = *{+}H 

a: scalar 

A, B : nxm 

dij = a + b^ 

~ 

II 

i 

V 

bo 

a: scalar 

A, B : nxm 

a*j — a — b^ 


Table 2: Matrix/Vector Element Arithmetic 
In addition to the operators listed in Table 2, all 


the ADSIM intrinsics such as trigonometric and expo¬ 
nential functions are allowed to operate element-by- 
element on matrix and vector arguments when prefixed 
by u e” as in equation (2). All the operations listed in 
Table 2 and all the intrinsic functions in ADSIM are im¬ 
plemented using machine language for maximum com¬ 
putational speed. 

Example 1 in section 4 shows the use of operator 
notation for vectors and matrices in ADSIM and some 
results on execution times. 

ADSIM is a simulation language designed for real¬ 
time simulation and includes features for the use of 
state variables and their numerical integration. Twelve 
fixed-step integration algorithms are provided and the 
language has been extended to allow state vectors to be 
automatically integrated as a collection of scalar vari¬ 
ables. Vector and matrix data structures are not used 
in the implementation of the standard integration al¬ 
gorithms. 

A dynamic model to be simulated using ADSIM is 
expressed as a collection of first-order differential equa¬ 
tions 

x'= f(x,u,t) (4) 

where x is the state-variable (scalar or vector) and u 
denotes input functions. A typical system will include 
many nonlinearities in the functions / and thus will 
not be represented in its entirety using vector or ma- 
trix data structures. However, parts of the dynamic 
equations may be linear in the variables x and u such 
that they are conveniently written on the form 

x' = Ax + Bu (5) 

where x and u are vectors and A and B are appro¬ 
priate dimensioned matrices. Another commonly oc¬ 
curring form of differential equations arises from multi¬ 
body dynamics 

M(q)q" + C(q y q l ) + G(q) = F(t) (6) 

where q is the vector of generalized coordinates, M is 
the inertia matrix and F is a vector of external forces. 
C and G are nonlinear functions of q and q 1 . To convert 
the system in (6) to first-order form, the mass matrix 
M needs to be inverted every time the state variable 
derivatives are calculated. The first-order form of (6) 
is 

v' = w 

w' = M(t»)- l [F(<)-C(v,w)-G(v)] 
where q — v and q' = w. 

The matrix inversion indicated in (7) should be im¬ 
plemented as the solution of a set of linear equations 

Mw' = b (8) 
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ADSIM supplies functions to solve (8) using LU fac¬ 
torisation. They are implemented using routines based 
on the Basic Linear Algebra Subroutines (BLAS) de¬ 
scribed in [2]. The BLA routines are implemented in 
AD 100 machine language to achieve maximum execu¬ 
tion speed. 

3 Matrix Functionality 

Earlier versions of the simulation language ADSIM al¬ 
lowed only scalar variables and some special data struc¬ 
tures to perform function interpolation and collection 
of simulation results. This implied that the language 
was not well suited to perform dynamic analysis or con¬ 
trol system design calculations. With the addition of 
vector and matrix data structures, there is the poten¬ 
tial to extend the ADSIM simulation tool into entirely 
new domains of numerical analysis. The first release 
of ADSIM with vectors and matrices includes a collec¬ 
tion of numerical analysis functions and they will be 
described here. 

The assumptions made in the design and selection 
of numerical analysis tools for ADSIM are that with 
the exception of LU factorisation, the functions are un¬ 
likely to be used as part of the time-critical integration 
loop. Therefore, minimum execution speed is not con¬ 
sidered a primary objective. Selection of algorithms is 
made based on issues such as ease of implementation in 
ADSIM, robustness on a variety of problems and ease 
of use. 

To start extending the ADSIM language into new ar¬ 
eas of numerical analysis, solutions of problems related 
to simulation were first considered. It is often of inter¬ 
est to investigate the eigenvalues of a model, one of the 
reasons being difficulty in obtaining a stable fixed-step 
integration. In order to do that for a nontrivial model, 
the equations of motion have to be linearized around 
an operating point to obtain an approximation on the 
form of (5). The eigenvalues of the matrix A then give 
the time constants or frequency and damping ratio of 
the modes of the system in the neighborhood of the 
operating point. The eigenvalues with the largest mag¬ 
nitude are the ones that may cause stability problems 
in the numerical integration [3]. 

Another problem of interest in simulation is finding 
a steady-state or equilibrium solution for a model. In 
aircraft simulation this is often referrend to as "trim¬ 
ming.” This in general involves solving the problem 

/(*) = 0 (9) 

where z and / are a subset of the variables and equa¬ 
tions in (4). The functions / are usually nonlinear and 
(9) may have multiple solutions. 


A number of linear algebra problems that are increas¬ 
ingly being used by control system designers depend 
on the singular value decomposition for their solution. 
Matrix norms, rank and nullspace of matrices can be 
analyzed using the singular value decomposition. Ques¬ 
tions of stability robustness of control systems are also 
addressed using the SVD as the basic tool. 

The numerical analysis areas mentioned above will 
be covered in the early releases of ADSIM with matrix 
and vector notation. Algorithm selection and imple¬ 
mentation of each is described in sections 3.1-3.4. 

3.1 Linearization of a Model 

Assume that the dynamic model to be linearized is rep¬ 
resented on the form 


*' = /(*,«) ( 10 ) 


where x € is the state vector, u € R m is the input 
vector and f : K* x IP* —» iT\ It is desired to find 
a linear approximation to the relationship (10) on the 
form (5) that is valid in a small region around a point 
x = *oi u = uq. Referring to (5) 


a*! 

.. 1*- 
0*n 


fk 

ax, 

dx n 


Ill. 
“ a« m 




The partial derivatives indicated in (11) and (12) are 
usually not available analytically and thus numerical 
evaluation is necessary. The derivatives are replaced 
with finite differences such that 


dfi _ A fj 
dxj A Xj 


(13) 


The implementation of the calculations proposed in 
(11-13) is simple, but the selection of the size of A Xj is 
not obvious and may have a major influence on the ac¬ 
curacy of the derivatives. The two factors in choosing 
A Xj are to keep it small enough that the functions / are 
approximately linear in the range *o ± Ax but not so 
small that roundoff errors dominate the subtractions 
performed in (13). Using these two considerations it 
is possible to write a perturbation selection scheme to 
evaluate (11-13) accurately, and this was done in [4]. 
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The algorithm in [4] is quite elaborate and therefore a 
straightforward implementation was made in ADSIM 
using information about the magnitude of the elements 
of zo to scale the perturbations. 

Example 2 shows the use of the linearization function 
in ADSIM. 

3.2 Eigenvalue Solution 

ADSIM incorporates two methods to solve the eigen¬ 
value problem; one solves a symmetric form and the 
other a general real matrix. These functions can be 
applied to any square matrix, but would often be used 
to analyze the matrix A obtained from (11) by numer¬ 
ical linearization. 

• The symmetric eigenvalue problem solved in AD¬ 
SIM is stated as 

(MXi - K)xi = 0 (14) 

This form of the eigenvalue problem may be de¬ 
rived from differential equations of the form 

Mx + Kx = 0 

whete M and K are symmetric positive definite 
matrices. The problem (14) is solved in ADSIM 
using the power method and Hotelling deflations 
[5]. The eigenvalues and vectors are all real and 
convergence is rapid if all eigenvalues are widely 
spaced. The method will fail to converge if some 
eigenvalues are repeated and converges slowly if 
some eigenvalues are closely spaced. 


where A is m x n, U is m x m, V is n x n, E is m x n 
and D is a diagonal r x r matrix whose strictly positive 
elements are the singular values of A. The algorithm 
used in the ADSIM function involves first bidiagonal- 
izing the matrix A by Householder reflections and then 
performing double-shift QR-iterations to obtain the 
singular values. A good description is given in [7]. 

ADSIM functions to find rank, condition number and 
the pseudo-inverse of a matrix are also available, all as¬ 
sume that a singular value decomposition of the matrix 
has been performed. 

3.4 Nonlinear Equation Solution 

Finding the equilibrium of a set of differential equations 
on first order form is one of the problems that can be 
formulated as finding a vector z that satisfies 

f(x) = 0 (17) 

where / is a set of n nonlinear functions in the n vari¬ 
ables z. The problem (17) is a difficult one, the main 
source of difficulty being the possibility of multiple so¬ 
lutions. ADSIM provides two very different methods to 
solve (17), Broyden’s method and a homotopy method. 

3.4.1 Broyden’s method 

Broyden’s method [8] is based on Newton’s method to 
solve (17), but uses an approximation to the Jacobian 
of /. The algorithm consists of calculating an update 
to the current value z* as 

®fc +1 = Xk + «k 


• ADSIM also solves the eigenvalue problem stated 
as 

(A-A</)zi = 0 (15) 


where 

Sk = —A~ l f(xk) 

The next value of A is then calculated as 


where A is a general real matrix of dimension 
n x n. The algorithm used to solve (15) applies 
double-shift QR iterations [6]. Eigenvalues may 
be complex and repeated. Before application of 
the QR-Algorithm, the matrix A is transformed 
to upper Hessenberg form using Householder re¬ 
flections. Two ADSIM functions are based on this 
algorithm, one returns only the eigenvalues of A, 
the other returns its eigenvectors also. 

3.3 Singular Value Decomposition 


Ak+i = A fc + 


(yfc - A k 3 k )9l 

»l»k 


where 

yjk = /(**+1) - /(**) 

The matrix A in Broyden’s method takes on the func¬ 
tion of the Jacobian /' in Newton’s method. To start 
the algorithm, an initial value Ao needs to be obtained. 
An initial finite difference approximation to the Jaco¬ 
bian is used as Ao- 


The singular value decomposition involves rewriting a 
matrix A as 

A = UVVT, E=[£ “] (16) 


3.4.2 Homotopy method 

Homotopy methods for solving the problem (17) in¬ 
volve defining a special function, called a homotopy 
function, 2T(z,i) : R n+l —» JZ" which has the original 
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n variables * and an extra one t. H is constructed such 
that for t = 0 and 1=1 

H{x,0) = E(x) 

H(x,l) = /(*) 

where E(x) is a simple function for which we know that 
E(x°) = 0. Therefore, at 1 = 0 

H(x,0) = 0 

has a solution x° that we know, and at 1 = 1 
H(x , 1 ) = 0 

has a solution x* which we are looking for. In general 
for arbitrary 1, x(t) solves 

H(x(t),t) = 0 (18) 

and our objective is to follow the path z(t) as 1 varies 
from 0 to 1. 

Two common forms of the function H(x,t) are the 
so-called Newton homotopy and fixed-point homotopy. 
Newton homotopy uses a function H of the form 

F(«,0 = /W-(l-t)/(x°) (19) 

The start of the path, 1 = 0, is obvious here since 
H(x t 0) = /(x) — f(x°) and any point x° will make 
H{x, 0) = 0. 

Fixed point homotopy uses a function H of the 
form 

H(*,t)=(l-t)(x-x°)+tf(z) (20) 

Here again, we can select any point x° to start the path. 

In general, for nonlinear functions, the choice of 
starting point, x°, will influence which solution of f(x) 
the path leads to. The choice of H(x,t) will also influ¬ 
ence the progress toward that solution. 

The problem of solving (17) is therefore to follow 
a path in the n + 1 dimensional, x(t),t space (i.e. 
the extended solution space). The path, as noted 
above, starts at (z°,0) and (hopefully) terminates at 
(x*,l). All points on this path satisfy (18). There 

are a number of ways to follow a path in the (x(<),<) 
space [9]. The most common approach belongs to the 
class of predictor-corrector continuation methods. Let 
z = (x(t) T ,<) T and consider the initial value problem 

JT.(j>)i(p) = 0, *(0) = (*°.0) (21) 

where the differentiation is with respect to the path 
parameter p that denotes arc length. Therefore, x and 
t may both be viewed as implicit functions of the path 
parameter. It is easy to verify that equation (18) rep¬ 
resents an integral curve of (21). We shall assume that 


the homotopy function is smooth and the Jacobian of 
a l so the coefficient matrix in (21), has rank 
n. Under these assumptions, equation (21) generates 
nice paths in the extended solution space. Integration 
of (21) numerically is precisely what we mean by “fol¬ 
lowing the path”. Before integrating (21), we will need 
the derivative vector values, z = dz/dp. System (21) 
is underdetermined and thus has an infinite number of 
solutions for z. To uniquely determine the derivative 
vector, (21) is augmented with the following constraints 

z T z = 1, z T z la , t > 0 (22) 

Equations (21) and (22) now yield a unique solution 
to i. The second of the two constraints in (22) assures 
that a constant direction of traversing the path is main¬ 
tained. The solution of (21-22) for z can be obtained 
using Gaussian elimination with pivoting. When inte¬ 
grating (21), especially with a large step size, errors are 
introduced such that the result does not satisfy (18) ex¬ 
actly. The integration procedure is therefore corrected 
by using Newton iteration steps to solve H(z) = 0. 
This is done using 



(23) 

Iterating (23) until convergence is attained yields a 
point on the path. 

The problem of following the path satisfying (18) 
thus involves integration as a “predictor” step and the 
Newton iterations as a “corrector” step. The New¬ 
ton iterations will converge if the predictor step yields 
a point sufficiently close to the path. If the Newton 
iterations do not converge after a certain number of 
iterations, the last integration step is repeated with a 
smaller step size. After a successful corrector step, a 
predictor step is performed and so on. This cycle is 
repeated until the last component of vector z is ap¬ 
proximately 1. 

To perform the predictor step, any integration 
scheme may be used. The Euler method is attractive 
because of its simplicity and has been recommended 
widely. 

The success of the homotopy method when applied 
to nonlinear equations depends on the ability of the 
path to penetrate the t = 1 plane. This is virtually 
impossible to ensure for practical problems. Another 
requirement for success is that the matrix H t be full 
rank everywhere in the solution space of (18). This 
condition is shown in [9] to be almost always satisfied. 

4 Examples 

Example 1 A simple example to show how powerful 
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the operator notation shown in Tables 1 and 2 is on a 
linear system of equations is shown here. Consider the 
discretized model of a flexible structure described as 
n" + Dn 1 + Kn = Bu . » 

y = Cn (24) 


where n is a vector of modal displacements, u is a vec¬ 
tor of external forcing functions, and y is a vector of 
measured displacements. The matrices D, K, B and C 
are of appropriate dimensions. D and K represent vis¬ 
cous damping and stiffness coefficients and are of the 
form 


D = diag{2£u> lt ..., 2£a> m } . 

K = diag{u>i, ...,a»^} 

where m is the number of modes. The ADSIM pro¬ 
gram shown below represents the system described in 
(24-25). Note that the program takes advantage of 
the elemental operators in ADSIM to avoid full matrix 
multiplication with the diagonal matrices D and K. 


TITLE "Flexible Structure" 


MATRIX B(44,2),C(21,44) 

VECTOR Y(21),V(44),U(2), 

D(44),K(44), 

0M(2),AMP(2) 

VECTOR N(44),ND(44) 

DATA B=(G*bdata.dat *), 

C=(fl*cdata.dat*), 

V=(ti*vdata.dat*) 

DATA 0M(1)=68.8318, 0M(2)=31.4159, 
AMP(1)=(10.0,20.0), 
zeta=0.001 
REGION initial 

! Set up modal damping and stiffness matrices 
! in vectors, since they are diagonal. 

! They are used in elemental operations. 

D = 2*zeta*W 
K = W{*}W 

END REGION 
DYNAMIC continuous 
! Control point forcing functions 
! Part of the vector expression uses 
elemental 

! operations, denoted by {> 

U = AMP {*} ESIN(OM*system_time) 

! Sensor point displacements: 

Y = C*N 

! Modal accelerations 
ND» = B*U - D{*}ND - K{*}N 
! Modal velocities 
N» = ND 
END DYNAMIC 

RUNSPECS endtime=1.0, speedup=1.0 
EXECUTE ’continuous* 


This example was previously programmed in AD¬ 
SIM using scalar variables and about 900 lines of code. 
However, even though the code takes full advantage of 
operator notation and thus AD 100 micro code, the ma¬ 
trix version executes about 29% slower than the scalar 
implementation. 

Example 2 As an example of the use of some of the 
new ADSIM functions, consider the dynamic model of 
an inverted pendulum on a cart as 

(m c + m)x + ml cos 69 — mid 2 sin 0 = / (26) 

(/ + ml 2 )9 + ml cos 9x - mgl sin 0 = 0 (27) 

Here, m e is the mass of the cart, m, J and 21 are the 
mass, moment of inertia and length of the pendulum, x 
is the cart displacement and 9 is the pendulum angular 
displacement clockwise from the vertical. / is a hori¬ 
zontal force applied to the cart. The model in (26-27) 
can be written using matrix and vector notation as 

[ m e -f m ml cos 9 1 T x 1 T 

ml cos 9 J + ml 3 J [ 9 J [ 

0 } = \ f 

mgl sin 9 J [0 

(28) 

An ADSIM program implementing the equations of 
motion in (28) is shown below. The pendulum balanc¬ 
ing problem is open-loop unstable and we will not go 
any further in designing a stabilizing controller here. 
The ADSIM code shows how one might start address¬ 
ing that problem, by expressing the equations of mo¬ 
tion and obtaining a linearized state matrix. After the 
ADSIM program listing, the results of the lineariza¬ 
tion function invocation giving the state matrix A are 
shown. The initial conditions on the state vector 

X 

in the ADSIM code default to zero and this is the point 
about which we linearize. 



TITLE "Pendulum on a Cart" 

MATRIX M(2,2),A(4,4) 

VECTOR C(2),G(2),F(2), 

YP(2),VP(2) ,1(2) ,V(2),X(4) 

REGION initial 

J = mp*l*l/3 

M(l,l) = mc+mp 

M(2,2) = J +mp*l*l 

C(2) = 0 

G(l) = 0 

! Obtain a linearized state matrix 

A,X« = LINEARIZE(I,X*.continuous,frac) 
END REGION 
DYNAMIC continuous 
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sin_v2,cos_v2 = SIN_C0S(V(2)) 

M(l,2) = mp*l*cos_v2 

M(2,1) = M(l,2) 

C(l) = -mp+l*Y(2)*T(2)*sin_v2 

G(2) = -mp*gravity*l*sin_v2 

! The equations of motion are on vector 
! form 

TP = SOLVE(H,-C-G+F) 

VP = T 

Y,V = PARTITION_ROW(X) 

! Combine T and V in one state vector X 
X’ = AUGMENT_ROW(YP,VP) 

END DYNAMIC 
DATA mp =1, 

me =10, 

gravity= 10, 

1 = 0 . 6 , 

F = (0.0,0.0) 

DATA frac = le-7 

EXECUTE ’continuous’ 


Opened Log File 22-JUN-89 14:23:23 Interact 
V7.0 

AD100> s 2 stick 

AD 100 console 2 attached 

The AD 100 system file is loaded 

The IOCP system file is loaded 

Created: 22-JUB-89 13:41:30 ADSIM V7.0 

Pendulum on a Cart 

EXECUTE continuous V7.0b 17 June 1989 

No graphics options installed 
Single runmode, realtime environment, padded 
frame timing. 

frametime 84.6000E-6 

steptime 84.6000E-6 /S 

speedup 1.0000 

endtime 1.0000 

Type GO HELP for some helpful information. 
AD100> ! 

AD100> ! Perform calculations only up to the 
AD100> ! first integration 
AD100> ! 

AD100> go check 

Check runmode, realtime environment, padded 
frame timing. 

The AD 100 is suspended. 

Suspended solution for static/step check. 
AD100» ! 

AD100» ! Display the state matrix A 
AD100» ! 

AD100» data a 
A (1,1) = 0.0000 

A (1,2) = 0.0000 


A (1,3) = 0.0000 

A (1,4) = -731.7076E-3 

A (2,1) = 0.0000 

A (2,2) = 0.0000 

A (2,3) = 0.0000 

A (2,4) = 16.0976 

A (3,1) = 1.0000 

A (3,2) = 0.0000 

A (3,3) = 0.0000 

A (3,4) = 0.0000 

A (4,1) = 0.0000 

A (4,2) = 1.0000 

A (4,3) = 0.0000 

A (4,4) = 0.0000 

AD100» exit 

Logging stopped 22-JUN-89 14:25:13 Interact 
V7.0 

5 Conclusions 

This paper has shown how the simulation language AD¬ 
SIM, originally designed and optimized for scalar cal¬ 
culations, has been augmented with matrix and vector 
data structures and very powerful notation for com¬ 
mon arithmetic operations. The issues of computa¬ 
tional efficiency have been discussed and it was shown 
that along with mathematical notation, the implemen¬ 
tation of matrix and vector arithmetic using machine 
language was used to maximize execution speed. 

It was also shown how the simulation language AD¬ 
SIM can now be extended into new areas such as dy¬ 
namic analysis and control system design, thus making 
the AD 100 read-time simulation computer a consider¬ 
ably more powerful tool for dynamic system analysis 
and design. 
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The Ada programming language is examined in the light of 
real-time scheduling theory. It is found that the current Ada 
standard makes the use of full Ada tasking in hard real-time sys¬ 
tems problematic. A subset of the Ada tasking features can be 
used to implement a hard real-time system composed of inde¬ 
pendent Ada tasks. Such real-time systems can be analyzed 
under real-time scheduling theory if the tasks are assigned 
scheduling priorities according to the rate monotonic schedul¬ 
ing algorithm. The extension of scheduling theory to the full 
Ada tasking model and real-time systems composed of interde¬ 
pendent periodic tasks will require further research and modi¬ 
fications to the Ada language itself. Because these results will 
be slow to appear, the current Ada capabilities of the Harris 
Night Hawk family of real-time super-microcomputers are 
presented as an example of a short-term solution. 

Introduction 

This is a time of continuous and rapid advance in the computer 
technology available for real-time simulation and training 
systems. Commercially available microprocessors offer per¬ 
formance levels that meet or exceed the performance of tradi¬ 
tional minicomputers. Multiprocessing computers offer im¬ 
proved price/performance ratios. Standard computer architec¬ 
tures, bus designs, and operating system interfaces allow 
efficient reuse of hardware and software components. The De¬ 
partment of Defense’s (DoD) Ada mandate enforces a pro¬ 
gramming language standard while promising lower software 
development costs. The challenge for developers of real-time 
simulation and training systems is to integrate these new stan¬ 
dards, requirements, and technology into their own develop¬ 
ment programs without affecting system performance or devel¬ 
opment cost 

While the effects of the development of standards and the new 
multi-microprocessor computer technology are to decrease 
system cost while increasing system performance, the benefits 
of the DoD's Ada mandate are not so obvious. Indeed, many 
workshops have been held and many papers have been pub¬ 
lished addressing the costs and deficiencies of Ada. The 
General Accounting Office’s (GAO) recent report to the House 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee concludes that “De¬ 
fense has not yet demonstrated whether the use of Ada can help 
control software development and maintenance costs’’ and “... 


technical issues have affected the ability of Defense program 
managers to use Ada.” [1] Although the technical issues ob¬ 
served by the GAO have yet to be resolved, the Ada mandate 
remains in force. It is assumed that the DoD will eventually 
demonstrate that the use of Ada can control and reduce soft¬ 
ware costs. The focus of this paper is the technical issues that 
affect the use of Ada tasking in real-time simulation and 
training systems. 

Ada tasking is examined in the light of real-time scheduling 
theory. The results of that examination show that Ada tasking 
may be safely used in hard real-time systems if its use is 
restricted to a carefully chosen subset. Deficiencies are iden¬ 
tified in the language that prevent the use of unrestricted Ada 
tasking in hard real-time systems. 

Solving the problems of Ada tasking in a hard real-time 
environment requires changes to the language and continued 
research in real-time scheduling theory. Both are long-term 
solutions. The short-term solution is to avoid Ada tasking and 
construct Ada hard real-time systems using the traditional 
multiprogramming and executive approach. 

Hard Real-time Systems 

Real-time systems are defined as systems that react to external 
events in sufficient time to influence future events. Systems 
that are required to respond to events within absolute deadlines 
are termed “hard” real-time systems. Systems in which a sta¬ 
tistical distribution of response times is acceptable are termed 
“soft” real-time systems. 

A hard real-time system can be viewed as a collection of 
cooperating tasks, each responsible for handling one or more 
events. A system’s tasks may be implemented as subroutines, 
Ada tasks, complete programs running under an operating 
system, or some combination of all three. A system’s tasks 
may be independent or interdependent Independent tasks do 
not communicate or synchronize with other tasks. Interde¬ 
pendent tasks may communicate or synchronize with, or even 
initiate, other tasks. 

The events handled by a system’s tasks may be aperiodic or 
periodic. To guarantee a given response time to periodic 
events, tasks can be scheduled to run periodically; for 
example, a task that is responsible for sampling an input stream 
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at the rate of 20 times per second is coded to sample the input 
stream once, then is executed at the desired 20 Hz rate. 

The phrase “frequency-based scheduling”, or “FBS”, de¬ 
notes the periodic scheduling of a system’s tasks. The term 
“deadline scheduling” has also been used to describe this 
scheduling technique. The executive responsible for imple¬ 
menting a frequency-based scheduling algorithm is referred 
to as a “frequency-based scheduler.” This executive is some¬ 
times referred to as a “cyclic executive.” 

The execution of a system composed of periodic tasks pro¬ 
ceeds as a sequence of minor cycles. A real-time system’s 
minor cycle is the smallest unit of frequency maintained by 
the system’s scheduler; for example, a system composed of 
tasks running at 10 hz, 50 hz, and 100 hz has a minor cycle 
of 100 hz. Minor cycles are measured in terms of frequency 
or time: a 100 hz minor cycle is equivalent to a 10 millisec¬ 
ond minor cycle. It is common practice for periodic tasks to 
begin their execution on minor cycle boundaries and for their 
deadlines to occur on those same boundaries. 

Performance and Sshedulafcilila 

The requirements of a hard real-time system can be described 
in two terms: performance and schedulability. A task, either 
periodic or aperiodic, is said to meet its performance require¬ 
ment if it is able to receive and react to external events within 
its deadline. A system (a collection of tasks) is said to meet 
its schedulability requirement if no combination of external 
events can cause any of its tasks to miss, or overrun, their 
deadlines. (Usage of the term schedulability follows that of 
[2] and [8].) 

Task Performance Requirements 

The performance of a given task is readily measured. As 
hardware and software performance levels improve over 
time, the cost of a given level of performance decreases. 
Although there will always be a need for faster hardware and 
more efficient software, technology has advanced to the 
point that the performance requirements of all but the most 
demanding Ada real-time systems can be satisfied with off- 
the-shelf hardware and software. Meeting a set of perform¬ 
ance requirements is a question of evaluation and acquisition, 
both of which are outside the scope of this paper. 

System Schedulability Requirements 

The schedulability of a real-time system can affect its suc¬ 
cess. A system whose tasks consistently miss their deadlines 
will be viewed as unresponsive. Systems whose tasks 
overrun their deadlines during transient overload conditions 
will be viewed as unreliable and unpredictable. By defini¬ 
tion, hard real-time systems cannot tolerate any deadline 
overruns. 


Traditional methods that attempt to ensure schedulability, 
such as the maintenance of fifty percent spare processor 
capacity, do not guarantee schedulability. This method, and 
other such methods, can sometimes be replaced by a more 
rigorous analysis due to the development of real-time schedul¬ 
ing theory. 

Real-time Scheduling Theory 

Real-time scheduling theory is concerned with mathematically 
determining the schedulability of a real-time system. The 
theory has begun to produce important results. Its groundwork 
was laid by Liu and Layland in their landmark 1973 paper, 
which examined the rate monotonic scheduling algorithm [3]. 
The rate monotonic scheduling algorithm assigns tasks a 
scheduling priority based on their periods. Higher frequency 
tasks are assigned higher priorities than lower frequency tasks. 
Liu and Layland’s paper provided two fundamental results: 
they proved that (1) for systems of independent tasks assigned 
static scheduling priorities, the rate monotonic algorithm is the 
optimal scheduling algorithm, and (2) the schedulability of 
such a system can be guaranteed by keeping the total proces¬ 
sor utilization of the system’s tasks less than approximately the 
natural logarithm of two, or 69 percent. 

Liu and Layland’s work, which shows that simple perform¬ 
ance analysis can be used to determine the schedulability of 
limited classes of hard real-time systems, has recently been ex¬ 
tended to more general classes of systems. 

Sha, Rajkumar, and Lehoczky [2] at Carnegie Mellon Univer¬ 
sity extended this work to include systems of interdependent 
periodic tasks running under the priority ceiling protocol. A 
system’s interdependent tasks synchronize using only simple 
binary semaphores and communicate only through shared data 
objects protected by binary semaphores. 

The priority ceiling protocol specifies the behavior of the 
semaphore operations. The priority ceiling protocol is an 
extension of the priority inheritance protocol. The priority 
inheritance protocol specifies that a low priority task which has 
locked a semaphore needed by a higher-priority task temporar¬ 
ily inherits the priority of the higher-priority task. The inheri¬ 
tance of the higher priority allows the low priority task to use 
and then release the resource protected by the semaphore. It is 
possible under the priority inheritance protocol for a high 
priority task to be blocked by several low priority tasks in suc¬ 
cession. The priority ceiling protocol limits such blocking to 
the length of one critical section. The duration of each critical 
section in a program can be measured easily. The maximum 
blocking time for each task may then be determined by exam¬ 
ining the duration of each critical section used by a given task. 
The schedulability of a system running under the priority ceil¬ 
ing protocol can then be determined by computing a formula 
involving each task’s period, execution time, and maximum 
blocking time and comparing the result with Liu and Layland’s 
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processor utilization limit. 

Lehoczky, Sha, and Strosnider [4] examined the schedulabil- 
ity of systems composed of a mixture of periodic and aperiodic 
tasks. They discussed the scheduling of a system’s tasks under 
the deferrable server algorithm. This algorithm maximizes the 
response rate of aperiodic tasks without affecting the ability of 
the system’s periodic tasks to meet their deadlines. They 
determined processor utilization bounds for a system’s aperi¬ 
odic tasks and for the system’s total processor utilization that 
guarantees the system’s schedulability. 

The schedulability of a real-time system that uses Ada tasking 
is not so easily assured because real-time scheduling theory has 
yet to be extended to include the synchronization constructs of 
the full Ada tasking model. The use of a subset of Ada’s 
tasking constructs will be shown to allow the application of 
real-time scheduling theory. Proving the schedulability of an 
Ada program that makes unrestricted use of Ada’s tasking con¬ 
structs may not be possible. 

Ada in an Hard Real-time E nvironment 

The Ada language contains a rich set of task synchronization 
and communication constructs and is well suited to construct¬ 
ing a system of aperiodic interdependent tasks. Hard real-time 
systems, however, often consist of a mixture of periodic and 
aperiodic tasks. There is no mechanism within the Ada lan¬ 
guage that directly supports periodic task scheduling. The As¬ 
sociation for Computing Machinery’s (ACM) SigAda Ada 
Runtime Environments Working Group (ARTEWG) has pro¬ 
posed a library package interface to a cyclic executive termed 
a “synchronous scheduler,” [5] but this interface is not stan¬ 
dard Ada and has not yet been implemented. 

To use a cyclic executive to schedule Ada tasks, the executive 
itself must be coded in Ada, use the Ada tasking constructs, 
and be compiled as part of the real-time system. 

Implementing an FBS Using Ada Tasking 

There are several different techniques that may be used to 
implement an FBS system using Ada tasking. Two different 
approaches will be discussed. One is called the “self directed” 
model, and one is called the “executive” model. The analysis 
of these models will assume that the tasks are independent. 
The consequences of eliminating this assumption will be ex¬ 
amined after both models are presented. 

The Self Directed Model 

In the self directed model, each task of the real-time system is 
coded as an Ada task. The individual tasks of the system 
schedule their own execution through the use of the Ada delay 
statement. Once initiated, each task enters a loop in which it 


first performs its minor cycle processing and then delays for a 
period of time calculated to end at the start of the task’s next 
minor cycle. The task in Figure 1 illustrates the technique. 

Several technical issues, as well as the example task’s inherent 
complexity, prevent consideration of this model as an accept¬ 
able solution to the problem of implementing an FBS system 
using Ada tasks. These issues are the semantics of the Ada 
delay statement and the reliability of the timing computations. 

The Ada delay statement is defined by the Ada reference 
manual (RM) in 9.6(1) [6] to “... suspend further execution of 
the task that executes the delay statement, for at least the 
duration specified ....” The approved language commentary 
AI-00032/09 [7] extends this definition by stating that the ex¬ 
piration of the delay executed by a high-priority task must cause 
the preemption of any running lower-priority tasks. 

While the intent of AI-00032 is clearly to force implementa¬ 
tions of predictable scheduling, the RM’s use of the phrase “at 
least” hints at the delay statement’s lack of determinism. The 
actual amount of time spent suspended at a delay depends 
heavily on the state of the other tasks in the system. The 
presence of higher or equal priority executing tasks will block 
the resumption of the suspended task. A task executing an Ada 
delay statement cannot make any assumptions as to when it will 
again resume execution. 

Another technical issue that affects the reliability of the self 
directed model is the susceptibility of its timing calculations to 
corruption by the untimely arrival of interrupts. Processor time 
spent in handling interrupts in the time critical section between 
the actual minor cycle processing and the delay statement will 
cause the task to delay for a longer time than required and cause 
its deadline to be overrun. Similar and possibly larger overruns 
will arise on a multiprogramming system if the task loses its 
processor because of a context switch during that same section. 

The execution of a system running under the self directed 
model is unpredictable because of the definition of the Ada 
delay statement and the model’s inherent susceptibility to 
corruption. No determination of schedulability can be made 
for systems that use this model or the Ada delay statement. 

The Executive Model 

In the executive model, each task of the real-time system is 
coded as an Ada task. An additional task is created as the 
executive task. This task is responsible for starting the proc¬ 
essing for each minor cycle and for detecting overruns. Each 
of the system’s other tasks waits on an entry that the executive 
calls to indicate the start of its minor cycle processing. The task 
in Figure 2 illustrates this technique. 

The executive task functions as a traditional cyclic executive: 
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task SAMPLE_INPUT is 
entry START; 
end SAMP LE_INPUT; 

with CALENDAR; 

task body SAMPLE_INPUT is 

procedure PROCESS_INPUT is separate; 
procedure REPORT_OVERRUN is separate; 

PERIOD : constant DURATION := 0.10; 

START_TIME : CALENDAR.TIME; 

END_TIME ; CALENDAR.TIME; 

DELAY_TIME : DURATION; 
begin 

accept START; 
loop 

START_TIME := CALENDAR.CLOCK; 

PROCESS_INPUT; 

END_TIME := CALENDAR.CLOCK; 

« S TART_OF_TIME_CRITICAL_SECTION » 
if ( END_TIME > START_TIME + PERIOD ) then 
REPORT_OVERRUN; 

while ( END_TIME > STARTJTIME + PERIOD ) loop 
END_TIME := END_TIME - PERIOD; 
end loop; 
end if; 

DELAY_TIME := PERIOD - ( END_TIME - STARTJTIME ); 
« E N D_OF_TIME_CRITICAL_SECTION » 
delay DELAYJTIME; 
end loop; 
end SAMPLE_INPUT; 


Figure 1. Example FBS Task Under the Self Directed Model 


it uses conditional entry calls both to initiate each task’s minor 
cycle and to detect overruns. Portions of a sample executive 
task are shown in Figure 3. 

task SAMPLE_INPUT is 

entry START_MINOR_CYCLE; 

end SAMPLE_INPUT; 

task body SAMPLE_INPUT is 
procedure PROCESS_INPUT 
is separate; 

begin 

loop 

accept START_MINOR_CYCLE; 
PROCESS_INPUT; 
end loop; 

end SAMPLE_INPUT; 

Figure 2. Example Executive Model FBS Task 

The executive task attaches itself to an interrupt, such as a real¬ 
time clock interrupt. The occurrence of the interrupt marks the 
start of a minor cycle. During the rendezvous with the inter¬ 


rupt, the executive task performs an entry call to each task that 
should run during the minor cycle. Tasks that accept the call 
start their minor cycle execution; a failure to accept the call is 
recorded by the executive as an overrun. 

The simplicity of the tasks that run under the executive model 
is attractive, and the model does not suffer from the problems 
of the self directed model. Tasks scheduled under the self 
directed model attempt to control the duration of their idle time 
but fail in the attempt. The executive model instead relies on 
the executive task to control the beginning of each task’s minor 
cycle. The troublesome semantics of the delay statement are 
avoided, and the use of a hardware interrupt frees the system 
from the need to perform timing calculations. 

A system of independent periodic Ada tasks that is prioritized 
under the rate monotonic scheduling algorithm and running 
under the executive model can be analyzed under real-time 
scheduling theory. The executive task is treated as a traditional 
cyclic executive; the rendezvous is considered equivalent to a 
cyclic executive’s “wakeup” call; and the overhead of per¬ 
forming the rendezvous is added to each task’s processor 
utilization. Liu and Layland’s formula [3] may be used to de- 
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task EXECUTIVE is 
entry INTR; 

for INTR use at 16#01#; 
end; 

task body EXECUTIVE is 
CYCLE : INTEGER := 0; 
begin 
loop 

accept INTR do 

CYCLE := ( CYCLE rem NUMBER_MINOR_CYCLES ) + 1; 
if ( RUN_THIS_CYCLE( SAMPLE_INPUT_TASK, CYCLE ) ) then 
begin 

select 

SAMP LE_INP UT.S TART_MINOR_CYCLE; 
else 

REPORT_OVERRUN( SAMPLE_INPUT_TASK ); 
end select; 
exception 

when TASKING_ERROR => 

REPORT_FAILURE( SAMPLE_INPUT_TASK ): 

end; 
end if; 
end INTR; 
end loop; 
end EXECUTIVE; 


Figure 3. Ada FBS Executive Task Code Fragments 


termine the system’s schedulability. 

Interdependent Ada Tasks 

The analysis of the executive model under real-time scnedul- 
ing theory is based on the assumptions that: (1) all tasks are in¬ 
dependent, and (2) all rendezvous are limited to the simple 
“wakeup” rendezvous used by the executive. Both assump¬ 
tions must be set aside in order to analyze systems of interde¬ 
pendent Ada tasks. This analysis must be performed in the light 
of the implicit priority inversions that can arise through the un¬ 
restricted use of Ada rendezvous. 

Priority Inversions in Ada Tasking 

A priority inversion is said to occur in a multitask application 
when a lower priority task blocks the execution of a higher 
priority task. Priority inversions can never be completely pre¬ 
vented because low priority tasks must be allowed to execute 
within critical sections. Priority inversions can significantly 
affect the reliability and responsiveness of a real-time system. 
Unbounded priority inversions prevent a rigorous schedulabil¬ 
ity analysis under the current theory. 

Three sources of implicit priority inversion were identified 
within the Ada language by the General Accounting Office’s 


report to the House: the queuing of entry calls, the priority se¬ 
mantics of a rendezvous, and the use of tasks as interrupt 
handlers. Only the first two of these three issues will be dis¬ 
cussed because interrupt handling tasks are outside the scope 
of this paper. A fourth source of priority inversion that was not 
mentioned by the GAO, the Ada selective wait statement, will 
also be discussed. 

Queuing Priority Inyeragn 

Assume that a real-time system is composed of three Ada tasks: 
Tl, T2, andT3. Let the priorities of the three tasks be ordered 
such that Tl has the highest priority, T2 has an intermediate 
priority, and T3 has the lowest priority. Assume that all three 
tasks are to be executed on the same physical processor. If Tl 
and T2 both request a rendezvous with T3 and T2’s request 
precedes Tl’s request, the higher-priority task, Tl, will be 
blocked until the rendezvous between T2 and T3 finishes. 

The language’s requirement that task entry calls must be 
queued in arrival, or first in first out (FIFO), order is the direct 
source of this inversion. The inversion can be removed by 
changing the language to allow priority sorting of entry 
queues, or it can be avoided as suggested by Sha and Goode- 
nough through careful design and use of entry families [8]. 
Their suggestion removes the inversion by preventing entry 



queues from forming. The suggested solution’s cumbersome 
nature shows the need for a change to the language that allows 
priority sorted entry queues. 

Rendezvous Priority Inversion 

Using the same set of Ada tasks - Tl, T2, andT3 - assume 
that Tl requests a rendezvous with T3 and that T3 is not ready 
to accept the call. Tl must wait, and according to RM 9.8(4), 
the Ada runtime system is required to run T2 if it is runnable, 
therefore preventing T3 from accepting Tl’s call and thus 
blocking Tl. 

The source of this inversion is a strict interpretation of RM 
9.8(4), which states that “If two tasks with different priorities 
are both eligible for execution and could sensibly be executed 
using the same physical processors... then it cannot be the case 
that the task with the lower priority is executing while the task 
with the higher priority is not.” If it is assumed that the RM’s 
use of the word “sensible” can allow the implementation of a 
priority inheritance protocol, the inversion can be avoided. 
The recent release of the language commentary AI-00594/02 
by the Ada Raporteur Group attempts to address this issue; it 
specifically discusses the priority inheritance protocol as an 
example of a “rational global policy” for task scheduling that 
is considered “sensible” even though it appears to be in direct 
conflict with the language’s requirements for preemptive 
scheduling. 

Unfortunately for the Ada community, AI-00594 is quite 
controversial and is opposed by the ARTEWG. While there 
are significant problems with Ada task scheduling, the free¬ 
dom AI-00594 gives implementations to define their own 
“sensible” scheduling protocols will seriously affect the porta¬ 
bility of Ada programs. This issue cannot be considered fully 
resolved. 

Selective Wait Priority Inversion 

Again, using the same set of Ada tasks - Tl, T2, andT3 - 
assume that T3 has two entries El and E2, and assume that T3 
executes a selective wait including both entries among the 
open alternatives. Let Tl and T2 perform entry calls to El and 
E2, respectively. The current definition of the language does 
not prevent T3 from accepting the rendezvous with T2 first, al¬ 
though this denies service to the higher priority Tl. 

The Ada standard explicitly allows this inversion, for it states 
in RM 9.7.1(6) that if “ ... several alternatives can thus be 
selected, one of them is selected arbitrarily (that is, the lan¬ 
guage does not define which one).” While it is hoped that im¬ 
plementations of Ada tasking systems will choose from the 
open alternatives by priority, the language does not enforce 
such a choice. The wording of the standard should be changed 
to specify that the choice must be made on the basis of priori¬ 
ties. 


The Effect of Priority Inversion on Schednlahilitv 
Analysis 

The determination of the schedulability of a system composed 
of independent periodic tasks depends upon two factors: the 
period of each task T(f) and the execution time of each task 
C(r). The extension of this theory to systems composed of 
interdependent tasks introduces another factor B(r), the 
amount of time a given task is prevented from executing by the 
execution of a lower priority task within a critical section. A 
rigorous analysis is only possible under the priority ceiling 
protocol because that protocol limits the length of time a task 
may be blocked to the length of one critical section. The factor 
B(r) represents the worst case blocking time for each task, or 
the longest time spent by other tasks in any of the critical sec¬ 
tions used by task t. 

The unbounded priority inversions implicit in Ada tasking 
prevent the determination of the length of time a task may be 
blocked, and therefore prevent a rigorous schedulability 
analysis. 

Proposed Aria Language Changes 

The following list summarizes the proposed changes to the 
Ada standard. 

• Augment the language with a deterministic delay con¬ 
struct, perhaps similar to the ARTEWG’s proposed 
BOUNDED_DELAYS package [5]. 

• Remove the requirement of FIFO sorting for entry 
queues, and require the sorting of entry queues by task 
priority. 

• Require the use of task priorities in choosing from the 
open alternatives of a selective wait statement. 

• Allow a “sensible” rendezvous implementation to use the 
priority inheritance protocol. 

• Provide a standard method of scheduling tasks in a fre¬ 
quency-based manner, such as the ARTEWG’s synchro¬ 
nous scheduling package. 

Research Directions 

The language changes proposed, if adopted as part of a future 
Ada standard, will provide solutions to three important prob¬ 
lems of Ada in a hard real-time environment. They provide 
for: (1) the deterministic control of time, (2) the elimination 
of implicit priority inversions, and (3) the periodic scheduling 
of tasks. These language changes are necessary for Ada 
tasking to reliably support complex and interdependent hard 
real-time systems. They are not sufficient to allow the appli¬ 
cation of real-time scheduling theory to full Ada tasking. 
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Real-time scheduling theory must be extended to include Ada 
tasking constructs, or Ada tasking constructs must be imple¬ 
mented as the binary semaphore operations already covered by 
the current theory. Both of these areas are subjects for further 
research. 

Short-term Solutions 

Proposing language changes is a long-term solution to the 
problems of Ada in a hard real-time environment. Awaiting 
the results of further research in real-time scheduling theory is 
also a long-term solution. 

The Software Engineering Institute (SEI) suggests in its Ada 
Adoption Handbook [9] that the "... nearterm answeris simply 
to avoid using Ada tasks for systems that have critical real-time 
requirements.” The analysis of the executive model under 
real-time scheduling theory shows that this position is overly 
pessimistic; however, for most hard real-time systems, the 
SEI’s suggested solution of continued reliance on cyclic ex¬ 
ecutives is appropriate. 

The Harris Night Hawk 

The Harris Night Hawk family of multiprocessing super- 
microcomputers is an example of an off-the-shelf implemen¬ 
tation of a near-term solution. The Night Hawk integrates 
standard hardware components, an efficient real-time cyclic 
executive, and a highly optimizing Ada compiler into a high 
performance multiprocessor platform that is ideally suited to 
real-time simulation and training systems. 

Architecture 

The current generation of the Night Hawk family is based on 
the Motorola 68030 micro-processor. A Night Hawk system 
may be configured with one processor board as a single proc¬ 
essor system or with up to eight processor boards to create a 
multiprocessor system. 

All of the processor boards in a Night Hawk system share 
access to a common pool of global memory. Each processor 
also has its own on-board local memory to reduce contention 
for the system bus. Contention is further reduced by the large 
global memory cache built into each processor board. 

The Night Hawk supports both the VME and SCSI bus stan¬ 
dards for such peripheral devices as discs, tape drives, and 
network controllers. The MIL-STD 1553B, Gould HSD, and 
Digital Equipment DR11 bus standards are also supported to 
allow Night Hawk systems to interface with specialized real¬ 
time devices. 


Real-time Executive 

The Night Hawk supports three different but compatible op¬ 
erating systems. All are multi-threaded and fully support 
multiprocessing. The CX/UX operating system is a general 
purpose UNIX [10] operating system compatible with both 
BSD4.2 (Berkeley Standard Distribution) and AT&T System 
V.2. The CX/SX operating system is a secure version of the 
same operating system and is currently undergoing B1 level 
security evaluation. The CX/RT operating system is the Night 
Hawk’s real-time operating system. 

The Night Hawk’s CX/RT operating system has been opti¬ 
mized for fast execution speed, interrupt response, and 
context switching. In addition to the normal services of an 
operating system, it provides: 

• An efficient frequency-based scheduler (FBS) to allow 
programs to be scheduled in a periodic manner. 

• A high resolution performance monitoring subsystem to 
capture the execution time of programs scheduled under 
an FBS to microsecond levels. 

• A real-time and interactive data recording subsystem to 
allow the examination and modification of program data 
objects. 

Ada Compiler 

The Night Hawk’s Ada compiler is based on the Verdix [11] 
Ada Development System (VADS) [12]. The Verdix code 
generator has been replaced with Harris ’ proprietary Common 
Code Generator, and the development environment has been 
augmented with a wide range of software engineering tools. 
The Night Hawk Ada compiler has been validated under the 
Ada Compiler Validation Capability (ACVC) version 1.10. 

The Night Hawk Ada compiler ’ s common optimizer performs 
a vast array of global optimizations, among which are dead or 
unreachable code elimination; comprehensive strength re¬ 
duction; constant, variable and expression propagation; 
common subexpression identification; inline expansion of 
subprograms; folding of partially constant boolean expres¬ 
sions; and loop invariant code motion. It performs several op¬ 
timizations specific to the Ada language, such as constraint 
propagation and the replacement of raised exceptions with 
direct branches to the appropriate exception handler. 

The Night Hawk Ada compiler provides support for the shar¬ 
ing of data objects between programs. Shared memory is the 
fastest and most efficient method of implementing inter- 
program communication. Data objects may be placed in 
shared memory through the use of the operating system’s 
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shared memory services or through mechanisms built into the 
compiler. 

The Night Hawk Ada compiler supports the implementation- 
defined pragma “shared_package.” All data objects declared 
within a library level package marked with pragma 
shared_package will be allocated within shared memory re¬ 
gions and will be shared by each program that references the 
package. To allow programs to control access to this shared 
data, the compiler provides the implementation-defined at¬ 
tributes ‘“LOCK” and ‘“UNLOCK”, which provide binary 
semaphore operations for shared packages. 

FBS Systems o n the Night Hawk 

Programs scheduled under the Night Hawk’s FBS are 
allowed to execute until they call the system’s FBS_Wait 
service. Programs that call FBS_Wait are suspended until the 
beginning of their next scheduled minor cycle and then are 
released and allowed to continue execution. Figure 4 
presents an example of an Ada program that can be scheduled 
under the Night Hawk’s FBS executive. 

with RT_INTERFACE; 
procedure SAMPLE_INPUT is 
ISTAT : INTEGER; 

procedure PROCESS_INPUT is separate; 
begin 
loop 

RT_INTERFACE.FBS_WAIT( ISTAT ); 
exit when ISTAT /= 0; 
PROCESS_INPUT; 
end loop; 
end SAMPLE_INPUT; 

Figure 4. Example Night Hawk FBS Program 

Scheduling Theory and the Night Hawk 

Real-time systems (collections of programs) running under 
the CX/RT executive may be assigned scheduling priorities 
based on the rate monotonic scheduling algorithm. Real¬ 
time scheduling theory may be applied to such systems if the 
programs are independent. 

Scheduling theory cannot currently be applied to systems 
composed of interdependent tasks running under CX/RT, for 
while the operating system does provide binary semaphore 
services, the semaphores do not currently implement priority 
inheritance or the priority ceiling protocol. The semaphore 
operations, as currently implemented, have been optimized 
for execution speed. 

It is possible to create a system composed of tasks that share 
access to common data that behaves as an independent 
system. Tasks that share data can simply be scheduled so that 


they never run during the same minor cycle. The system then 
relies on the cyclic executive to ensure the integrity of the 
shared data; task independence is preserved; and real-time 
scheduling theory may be applied. 

Night Hawk Benchmark Results 

A review of the Night Hawk’s capabilities is not complete 
without the discussion of benchmark results. Unless otherwise 
noted, all of the results below have been obtained from Ada 
programs compiled under optimization and with runtime 
checks suppressed. The programs have been executed on a 
Night Hawk HN3808 computer system. 

Processor Performance 


There are several traditional benchmarks that measure the 
execution speed of a processor. Figure 5 shows the Night 
Hawk’s results for these benchmarks. 


Whetstone MIPS per second 

6.06 

Dhrystone Instructions per second 

5258 

Milliseconds for one Dhrystone instruction 

0.1901 


Figure 5. Night Hawk Benchmark Results 


The ACM SigAda’s Performance Issues Working Group 
(PIWG) has published a suite of Ada benchmarks. A small 
subset of the Night Hawk’s results on these benchmarks is pre¬ 
sented in Figure 6. All results are in microseconds. 


T000001 

114.6 

T000005 

118.8 

T000002 

114.6 

T000006 

191.6 

T000003 

117.2 

T000007 

114.6 

T000004 

151.0 

T000008 

322.9 


Figure 6. Night Hawk PIWG Results 


The results of the PIWG rendezvous benchmarks demonstrate 
the feasibility of the executive model. The rendezvous time of 
approximately 120 microseconds is quite small compared to the 
10,000 microsecond length of a 100 hz minor cycle. In fact, this 
performance is only slightly slower than the overhead of the 
Night Hawk’s frequency-based scheduler. 

Multiprocessor Contention 

The Night Hawk’s large global memory caches significantly 
reduce contention for the system’s bus. Small benchmarks, such 
as the Whetstone benchmark, can run entirely within the cache. 
Eight copies of Whetstone running in parallel on an eight proc- 



CPUs 

Simulation Execution Time in Seconds 

Best / Worst 

% Increase 

1 

243 

243 

0.0 

2 

245 245 

245 

0.82 

3 

247 246 247 

246/247 

1.23/1.64 

4 

248 249 249 249 

248/249 

2.05/2.46 

5 

250 251 251 250 250 

250/251 

2.88 / 3.29 

6 

254 253 254 254 257 256 

253/257 

4.11/5.76 

7 

258 259 259 260 264 260 263 

258/264 

6.17/8.64 

8 

264 261 267 267 260 268 270 273 

260/273 

6.99 /12.34 


Figure 7. Night Hawk Multiprocessor Contention 


essor Night Hawk execute in the time taken by one copy 
running on one processor. 

Programs may be loaded into a processor’s on-board local 
memory and executed in parallel with other programs on other 
processors with no degradation in performance. 

Because the amount of local memory on each processor board 
is limited, some portions of a real-time system may run in 
global memory. If the programs in global memory are large 
enough to cause cache misses, contention for the system’s 


memory bus will affect multiprocessor performance. The table 
shown in Figure 7 shows the results of executing a large 
helicopter simulation on various Night Hawk HN3800 con¬ 
figurations. In each case, one processor is dedicated to running 
one copy of the simulation. The worst case degradation due to 
bus contention is shown to be about twelve percent 

Cyclic Executive Overhead 

The overhead of a cyclic executive can be measured in several 
ways, but perhaps the easiest is to measure the performance of 
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tasks running under the executive. Imagine a system com¬ 
posed of one task. The amount of processor time available to 
that task during a minor cycle, when compared with the du¬ 
ration of the minor cycle itself, can be used to determine the 
executive’s overhead. 

The addition of other tasks to the system will increase the 
executive’s overhead. If these additional tasks are limited to 
requesting immediate context switches, and run at a higher 
priority than the “workload” task, the executive’s context 
switching overhead can be determined by measuring the 
amount of processor time available to the workload task. 

Figure 8 shows the amount of processor time available to the 
workload task when various numbers of overhead tasks are 
scheduled. The graph demonstrates the high efficiency of the 
CX/RT executive and shows the gradual increase in overhead 
due to an increase in the number of scheduled programs 

C<fflclii,$,ijLn.$ 

The Ada programming language promises many benefits, 
including the ability to program complex real-time systems in 
a standard, portable language. This examination of Ada’s 
suitability for use in hard real-time systems has shown that 
while the schedulability, and therefore the reliability, of sys¬ 
tems composed of independent Ada tasks limited to a subset 
of Ada’s tasking features can be determined, the analysis 
cannot be extended to the more general case of interdependent 
tasks. Given the complexity and interdependence of most 
real-time systems, it is expected that the promise of Ada will 
remain unfulfilled until the language itself is changed to 
address these issues. 

Although the problems of Ada tasking in a hard real-time 
environment are severe, they do not prevent the development 
of successful simulation and training systems. Ada tasking 
cannot be used to its fullest extent, but even its use when 
limited to independent tasks may provide some benefits. The 
other benefits of the language, such as its support for reusable 
code and data encapsulation, can still be obtained even if 
tasking is avoided entirely. The traditional methods of con¬ 
structing hard real-time systems, such as the use of cyclic ex¬ 
ecutives, are still available. 
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ABSTRACT 


The Northrop B-2 Division Flight Simulation Labo¬ 
ratory has developed a real time flight simulation 
program written entirely in MIL-STD 1815A Ada Pro¬ 
gramming Language. The goal of the project was to 
develop a common flight simulation environment 
that can be used to support Operational Flight 
Program (OFP) development written in Ada. With 
this capability in place on a general purpose 
flight simulator (computer, cockpit, visual, mo¬ 
tion system, etc.), the development, modification 
and verification of the real aircraft OFPs will be 
greatly enhanced. 


BACKGROUND 

Real time flight simulation has always struggled 
with developing a universal simulation model and 
with balancing the fidelity requirements of that 
model with computational resources. Within the 
flight simulation community, there has, in the 
past, been little standardization of the basic 
math models. Even fundamental concepts such as 
coordinate systems and aircraft parameter naming 
conventions were independently developed and 
promulgated by numerous companies and institu¬ 
tions. Requirements for implementing those in¬ 
creasingly complex math models of the vehicle 
dynamics and avionics systems generated demands 
for ever increasing computational power and flex¬ 
ibility in both hardware and software. 

As the computer hardware improved, the programming 
methods evolved from analog computer patch panels 
to higher order programming languages (HOL) on 
digital computers. The computational inefficien¬ 
cies of higher order languages such as Fortran 
were more than offset by the increased speed of 
the computers and ease of programming HOLs com¬ 
pared to coding in assembly language. The recent 
introduction of the Ada Programming Language is 
the latest step in this evolution towards more 
sophisticated programming as well as towards a 
Department of Defense directed standardization of 
computer programming. 

The Air Force's Modular Simulation (ModSim) Pro¬ 
ject (now known as "Have Module") is an example of 
a standardization effort in flight simulation, but 
it is mainly concerned with creating a standard 
for interfacing simulation modules such as aero¬ 
dynamics, propulsion, avionics, etc., rather than 
the detailed developmen t of math models and the 
programming of those models. The time seems ripe 
to meld a standard simulation math model with a 
standard programming language and to optimize the 
best features of the model with those of the 
language. 
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Northrop IR&D Simulation Projects 


Northrop Corporation, B-2 Division, has over the 
last five years been engaged in Independent Re¬ 
search s Development (IR6D) projects to develop 
new flight simulation technology. One IRSD pro¬ 
ject developed a generic rotating, round earth 
equations-of-motion model written, in large part, 
using vector notation. The model is capable of 
accurate round the world flight and is flexible 
enough to accomodate any conventional aircraft. 

Use of vector notation can be of great use and 
convenience in programming mathematical models of 
dynamic systems. Preparation and groundwork re¬ 
quired is essentially that of defining the refe¬ 
rence systems, triads and rotation sequences to be 
used for each dynamic system used. 

While this initial preparation may be tedious and 
addictive to detail, benefits accrue as the model 
is developed and expanded to include additional 
dynamic systems. As long as consistency with 
basic definitions is maintained, addition of dyna¬ 
mics systems to the basic model becomes straight¬ 
forward. The effort associated with the details 
of determining specific signum characteristics of 
sub-components becomes almost automated within the 
mechanics of matrix algebra. Thus, the sometime 
bewildering dynamics coordinate concepts relating 
to "up", "down", "left" and "right" simply fall 
out of the vector/matrix equations. The desig¬ 
ner's efforts can be directed towards the funda¬ 
mental equations and nature of transformations 
rather than towards computational mechanics. 

The classical rotational and linear equations of 
motion can be used as illustrations of this vector 
approach to modeling. The linear and angular vec¬ 
tor momentum equations in a rotating frame are 
solved for the linear and angular vector rates: 

V = (1/m) {Sum(F) - (tux V)} 

U>= [I] _1 [Sum(M) - (ux^)] 


where Q = [p,q,r] 
V = [u,v,w] 
M = [«*,*,»] 

f = [x,y,z] 


rotational rate vector 
linear rate vector 
moments vector 


force vector 
[I] = Inertia tensor 


The vector approach was used extensively through¬ 
out the development of the entire dynamics model 
starting with the spherical earth coordinate 
system (longitude, latitude, earth radius) trans¬ 
formed to a tangent plane local cartesian coor¬ 
dinate system (x,y,z) and including any inertial 
to body axes transformations and ground reactions 
or gear dynamics. Quaternions can be included in 
the modeling by creating special operators which 
behave like and are usable with vector operations. 



A Fortran version of this new math model has been 
verified with existing Fortran models and is docu¬ 
mented in Northrop IR&D Annual Plan 85-D-1012 
(Reference 1). 

The goal of a second IR6D project was to implement 
this round earth math model using the Ada Program¬ 
ming Language. Ada was chosen for several rea¬ 
sons. The primary reason was to comply with the 
DoD directives for the use of Ada software in all 
future mission critical embedded processors and 
the laboratory programs developed to support the 
design, analysis and simulation of the Operational 
Flight Programs (OFP) in those embedded proces¬ 
sors. A secondary reason was to integrate Ada's 
unique programming features such as strong typing, 
array handling and ability to overload operators 
in the highly vectorized and modularized math 
model developed from the first IRfiD project. 

The strong typing features of Ada enable the pro¬ 
grammer to identify variables as scalars, vectors 
and matrices. The Ada feature known as "over¬ 
loading of operators" permits the programmer to 
redefine names or symbols to perform different 
functions based on the "type" of variable being 
operated upon. Hence, the Ada statement "a:= b * 
c" may define a scalar, vector or matrix multi¬ 
plication depending on the prescribed "types" of 
variables a, b and c. 

To implement this vector/matrix oriented model in 
Ada, an extensive Vector and Matrix Library Ada 
Package was written to enhance the programming 
performance and source code legibility. Northrop 
also developed and verified a Control Utility Ada 
Package containing typical dynamic modules such as 
table look-ups, filters (lags, leads, etc.) and 
integrators in order to simplify flight control 
law software programming. 

The end result of this marriage between a vector 
oriented math model and the Ada Programming 
language is a simulation program of exceptional 
"built-in" documentation and efficient, modular 
code. A few examples will illustrate the style of 
programming. 

The Ada Package vector_math defines numerous 
vector/matrix operations including overloaded 
operators (functions) for cross products, dot 
products of vectors and various combinations of 
scalar, vector and matrix summation, subtraction 
and multiplication. It also defines overloaded 
operators for matrix transposition and inversion. 
An abbreviated listing of package vector_math is 
shown below. 

package vector_math is 

type vector is array(1..3) of float; 
type matrix is array(1..3,1..3) of float; 
procedure xprod(a,b: in vector; c: out vector); 
function xprod(a,b:vector) return vector; 
function "*"(b:vector; m:matrix) return vector; 
function "*"(m:matrix; b:vector) return vector; 
function "*"(s:float; m:matrix) return matrix; 
function "*"(s:float; v:vector) return vector; 
function "*"(a:matrix; b:matrix) return matrix; 
function "+"(a:vector; b:vector) return vector; 
function "-"(a:vector; b:vector) return vector; 
function transpose_matrix(m: matrix) return 
matrix,- 

function inv_matrix(m: matrix) return matrix; 
end vector_math; 


The following are examples of the Ada code for 
some of the above functions: 

package body vector_math is 


—| function computes the x-product of 2 vectors.| 


function xprod(a,b:vector) return vector is 

c: vector; 

begin 

c(1) := a(2) * b(3) - a(3) * b(2); 

c(2) := a(3) * b(1) - a(1) * b(3); 

c(3) := a(1) * b(2) - a(2) * b(l); 

return c; 
end xprod; 


—| Function multiplies 3x3 matrix by a 3x1 | 

| vector. j 


function (b:vector; m:matrix) return vector 
is 

v:vector; 
begin 

v(1) := b(1) * m(1,1) + b(2) * m(1,2) + b(3) 

* m(1,3) ; 

v(2) := b(1) * m(2,1) + b(2) * m(2,2) + b(3) 

* m(2,3); 

v(3) := b(1) * m(3,l) + b(2) * m(3,2) + b(3) 

* m(3,3); 
return v; 

end "*"; 


—| Function multiplies two 3x3 matrices | 


function "*"( a : matrix; b:matrix) return matrix 
is 

c: matrix,- 
begin 

c(l,l) := a(l,l) * b(l,1) + a(1,2) * b(2,l) 
+ a(1,3) * b(3,l); 

c(1,2) := a(1,1) * b(l,2) + a(1,2) * b(2,2) 
+ a(1,3) * b(3,2); 

c(l,3) := a (1,1) * b(l,3) + a( 1,2) * b(2,3) 
+ a( 1, 3) * b( 3,3) ; 

c (2,1) := a(2,l) * b(l,l) + a(2,2) * b(2,l) 
+ a(2,3) * b(3,l); 

c(2,2) := a(2,1) * b(l,2) + a(2,2) * b(2,2) 
+ a(2,3) * b ( 3,2) ; 

c(2,3) a(2,1) * b(1,3) + a(2,2) * b(2,3) 
+ a(2,3) * b ( 3,3); 

c(3,1) a( 3,1) * b(l,1) + a(3,2) * b(2,l) 

+ a(3,3) * b(3,l); 

c(3,2) a(3,1) * b(l,2) + a(3,2) * b(2,2) 
+ a(3,3) * b(3,2); 

c(3,3 ) a(3,1) * b(l,3) + a(3,2) * b(2,3) 
+ a(3,3) * b(3,3); 

return c; 
end " *" 

To illustrate the use of these overloaded opera¬ 
tors, let's look at a very small section of pack¬ 
age round_earth_eom, the round earth equations-of- 
motion model. One of the final steps in that 
model is the computation of the aircraft linear 
and angular accelerations. The accelerations are 
defined as two vectors, each containing three 
elements. The linear acceleration vector is 
called v_dot_v_b and the angular acceleration 
vector is called omega_dot_v_b. The suffix "v" 
identifying the variable as a type vector and the 
suffix "b" identifies the reference frame as body. 
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The actual Ada code closely resembles the "sym¬ 
bolic" vector notation that was illustrated above. 
For each operation, the program "Knows" when to 
interpret the "*" symbol as a scalar times a vec¬ 
tor operation, a vector times a vector operation 
or a matrix times a matrix operation. 

procedure compute_acc is 


description: 

procedure computes linear and angular 
accelerations from the forces 
6 moments. 

package inputs & outputs - 
aircraft: 

objects mode 

mass in 

inertia_t in 

eom: 

objects mode 

sum_force_v_b in 

sum_torque_v_b in 

v_dot_v_b out 

omega_dot_v_b out 


begin 


—| Compute linear accelerations in body axis | 


v_dot_v_b : = (1.0/mass) * (sum_f orce_v_b - 
xprod(omega_v_b,velocity_v_b)) 


Conclusion 

The full Ada implementation of the simulation is 
documented in Northrop IRSD Annual Plan 89-D-0O75 
(Reference 2) and CTDC Annual Plan 89-C-8370 (Ref¬ 
erence 3). Several portions of the CTDC report 
are classified Secret. Subsequently, an unclassi¬ 
fied F-5E simulation has been implemented and is 
currently being used by Northrop and by California 
Polytechnical State University in San Luis Obispo 
to investigate advanced simulation methods includ¬ 
ing incorporation of MIL-STD 1553 communications 
protocols and other newer communications systems. 

As mentioned earlier, one of the intents of this 
project was to enhance the design, integration and 
test of Operational Flight Programs, the embedded 
software used in aircraft and other weapon systems 
for which the Ada language was originally desig¬ 
ned. Northrop's engineers have enhanced the simu¬ 
lation laboratory's capabilities by developing the 
necessary math modeling and programming techniques 
needed to reach this goal. 
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type description j 

float mass 

matrix inertia tensor| 


type description 
vector sum of the 
forces 

vector sum of the 
torques 

vector linear acc. 
vector angular acc. 


—| Compute angular accelerations in body axis | 


omega_dot_v_b := inv_matrix( inertia_t) * 
( s u m _ t o r q u e _ v _ b - 
xprod(omega_v_b, inertia_t 
* omega_v_b)),• 

end compute_acc; 

The resultant Ada code closely parallels the sym¬ 
bolic representation and the strong typing of the 
variables ensures that like variable types are 
used for each mathematical operation. Similar 
simplification and legibility of code can be seen 
in other simulation modules. The flight control 
Ada package for the IRSD simulation is much 
cleaner and straight-forward than the equivalent 
Fortran subroutine. 
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Abstract 

A moving-model ground-effects testing method 
has been used to study the influence of rate-of- 
descent on the approach aerodynamics of the F-15 
S/MTD configuration. A comparison of the results 
obtained while modeling rate of descent to data 
obtained in a wind tunnel with zero rate of descent 
showed significant differences due both to the rate 
of descent in the moving-model test and to the 
presence of the ground boundary layer in the wind- 
tunnel test. Relative to the conventional static 
wind tunnel ground-effects tests, the rate-of- 
descent modeling produced substantially less lift 
increase in ground effect, less nose-down pitching 
moment, and less increase in drag. These differ¬ 
ences became more prominent at the larger thrust 
vector angles. 

The results of this investigation indicate no 
safety-of-flight problems with the lower reverser 
vectored up to 80° on approach. They also indicate 
that this configuration could employ a nozzle con¬ 
cept using lower reverser vector angles up to 110° 
on approach if an approach procedure were adopted 
in which rate of descent was not arrested near the 
ground and if inlet reingestion were found not to 
pose a problem. 


Introduction 

Quite often, in the history of aviation, the 
ground effects measured during flight tests of 
some aircraft on approach have not matched those 
predicted based on steady state wind tunnel test 
results. Some examples of this can be found de¬ 
scribed in references 1, 2, and 3. The configura¬ 
tions that fall into this category are generally 
low aspect ratio and/or configurations employing 
some form of vectored thrust. However, when the 
ground effects were measured on a low aspect ratio 
aircraft flown at constant altitudes near the 
ground, it was found that the measurements matched 
well with those predicted in the wind tunnel test 
(reference 4). This suggests that conventional 
wind tunnel ground-effects tests (i.e. time- 
averaged tests of a stationary model at various 
ground heights) actually simulate an aircraft 
flying near the ground at a particular altitude 
rather than an aircraft descending- through that 
altitude as is the case in an actual' aircraft 
approach. In fact, it was found that, though the 
ground effects measured in the flight tests of the 
XB-70 aircraft did not match those predicted by the 
static wind tunnel tests of the configuration, when 
rate-of-descent was simulated in the testing a much 
better match was obtained. This is illustrated in 
figure 1 and reported in reference 5. 

As a result of these findings, the NASA 
Langley Research Center developed the capability 
to measure the ground effects on powered and un¬ 
powered models subjected to a constant rate of 
descent using the Vortex Research Facility (VRF) 
Copyright © 1989 by the American Institute of Aeronautics 
and Astronautics, Inc. No copyright is asserted in the 
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at the NASA LaRC. Several models have been tested 
using this capability and then tested again conven¬ 
tionally in the 14- by 22-Foot Subsonic Tunnel also 
at Langley (reference 6). In comparing the results 
one conclusion is clear: rate-of-descent modeling 
has a significant impact on the measured ground 
effects of a configuration. 

Figure 2 illustrates some of the important 
differences between conventional static ground 
effects test methods and the moving model method. 
Static test techniques involve setting a model at 
a given height above the ground plane, allowing the 
flow field to reach a steady state, and measuring 
the aerodynamic loads. The moving-model technique, 
on the other hand, involves measuring the aerody¬ 
namics while the model is in motion and the flow- 
field is in a dynamic state, similar to conditions 
in an actual approach. Simulations of normal ap¬ 
proaches (without thrust reversers) have indicated 
only small, but discernable, differences in model 
aerodynamics measured statically and at various 
rates of descent. With thrust reversers or similar 
jet devices operating, however, the two techniques 
could yield significantly different results. There 
are two primary reasons for the expected differ¬ 
ences. The first is the time dependent (unsteady) 
aerodynamic effects related to the motion of the 
model and the developing jet exhaust plume. The 
other difference is due to the different model 
attitudes (relative to the ground plane) required 
to set a particular angle of attack. The vertical 
component of velocity inherent in the moving model 
technique reduces the incidence angle of the model, 
9, (in comparison to the static test technique) 
necessary to achieve a given angle of attack. This 
reduced incidence angle changes both the impinge¬ 
ment angle and the impingement point of the jet on 
the ground plane resulting in distinctly different 
plumes in the two test techniques. 

The F-15 S/MTD (illustrated in figure 3) is 
a configuration that is designed to use vectored 
thrust near the ground (reference 7) and is, there¬ 
fore potentially sensitive to rate-of-descent mod¬ 
eling when measuring ground effects. Because of 
this and because it appears that future fighter/ 
attack aircraft will incorporate some form of vec¬ 
tored thrust for control and performance enhance¬ 
ment, the flight test of the F-15 S/MTD was seen as 
a good opportunity to validate this test technique 
with a comparison to an actual flight article. 

In the present investigation, the ground ef¬ 
fect on lift, pitching moment, and drag were mea¬ 
sured on a model of the S/MTD (figure 4) while it 
was subjected to a rate of descent. The model was 
set in the approach configuration and the aerody¬ 
namic loads were measured for several thrust vector 
angles. These results were then compared to the 
S/MTD ground effects as determined from the simula¬ 
tion database. This database is composed of data 
from flight tests of the F-15 aircraft and results 
of the steady state wind tunnel tests of the S/MTD 
configuration in and out of ground effects. The 



procedures UBed in the wind tunnel tests of the 
F-15 S/MTD are described in reference 8. 


bottles on the cart provided compressed air for the 


Symbols 

All measured aerodynamics were reduced to 
coefficient form by the methods noted here. All 
moment data are referenced to the point located at 
(0.2526) c on the model, as noted in figure 5. All 
work was performed in English units. 


C L ■ 


a^ D 

£ 


g 

h 


h 

q 

s 

V 
a 

Y 


wing span, in 

Drag/qS 

Lift/qS 

(Pitching moment)/qSc 
^ D Instantaneous _ ^0®^ 

, ^Instantaneous _ ^®? 

“Instantaneous Cm ®' 
mean aerodynamic chord, in 
Earth gravitational units 
height of the model over the ground board 
(referenced to (0.2526)c, see figure 5), ft 
rate of descent, ft/sec 
dynamic pressure, pounds/ft 2 
wing area, ft^ 
velocity, ft/sec 
angle of attack, degrees 
flight path angle (the incidence of the 
model path relative to the ground plane, 
degrees) 

deflection angle, degrees 

incidence angle of the model body axis 

referenced to the ground plane, degrees 


Subscripts: 


a aileron 

f flap 

h horizontal stabilizer 

j jet 

1 lower 

u upper 

® freestream 


Abbreviations: 


ft feet 

LaRC Langley Research Center 

MAC mean aerodynamic chord 

psf pounds per square foot 

sec seconds 

S/MTD STOL/maneuver technology demonstrator 

sps samples per second 

STOL short takeoff and landing 
VRF Vortex Research Facility 


Facility 

The Vortex Research Facility (VRF) (illu¬ 
strated in figure 6) at the NASA-Langley Research 
Center was used for the present study. In that 
facility, the model Is suspended on a variable- 
length strut extending from the bottom of the 
gasoline-engine powered cart. The strut supports 
the model, sting, and airline assembly as well as 
the instrumentation. Angle of attack was changed 
by pitching the entire strut, sting, and model 
assembly at the point where the strut was attached 
to the cart. Velocity was controlled by a cruise- 
control system on the cart. High-pressure air 


VRF was modified to incorporate ." sS-K™ 
ground plane near the center of the te« se«lS„ 

The ground board consisted of two parts: a ramo’ 

Teel foll lnC H i K ed T ard A ° f ° r 3 dlata " ce of 100 

!nh f f 1 by a horlzont al section which ex- 
d ; /? r an ^ional 50 feet. The height of 
the model over the fixed horizontal portion of the 
ground board was set by adjusting the length of the 
model support strut. As the model moved horizon¬ 
tally over the inclined portion, the distance from 
the ground board to the model reduced, thereby sim¬ 
ulating an approach along a glide slope of 4°. 

Rate of descent was dependent on the test velocity 
as given by the equation: 


h = V tan 4°. 


After moving across the ramp, the model passed 
over the horizontal section to simulate roll-out or 
constant altitude flight (see figure 7). 

In the VRF twenty four channels of data are 
transmitted from the cart through a modulated laser 
to a photo receptor and a mass data storage unit. 
The channels are sampled at a rate of 111 sps for 
nearly thirty seconds. The data are then converted 
to engineering units using an HP-1000 A900 com¬ 
puter. For more information on the data acquisi¬ 
tion in the VRF see reference 9. 


Model 

An 0.083 scale low speed rotary-balance model 
of an F-15A was modified to match the S/MTD config¬ 
uration as shown in figures 4 and 5. The model was 
designed with a q-limit of 6 psf, so 70 ft/sec be¬ 
came the upper limit of testing. This model also 
had adjustable tail surfaces, flaps, ailerons, and 
canards. The ranges of motion of these surfaces 
was sufficient to model properly the approach con¬ 
figuration of the S/MTD aircraft. The configura¬ 
tions tested are detailed in Table I. Landing gear 
were not modeled in this investigation. 

The model was mounted on a blade that entered 
the top of the model just behind the model refer¬ 
ence point (0.2526)c. The thrust reverser simula¬ 
tor (shown in figure 8) was held in place in the 
cavity behind the model by two steel bars that at¬ 
tached to each side of the support blade approxi¬ 
mately 15 inches above the model. The gaps between 
the thrust reverser simulator and the model and be¬ 
tween the blade mount and the model were bridged by 
dental dam to prevent flow inside the model. 

To insure that the flow on most of the model 
would be turbulent (similar to the full-scale con¬ 
dition), 1/8 in. wide transition strips of No. 60 
Carborundum grit were placed on the model one half 
inch back from the leading edges of the aerodynamic 
surfaces and one inch back from the nose. 

Reverse thrust simulation was supplied non- 
metrically using the thrust reverser simulator de¬ 
scribed in reference 10 and sketched in figure 8. 
This device was attached to the sting and 
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positioned (In the cut-out In the model shown in 
figure 5) such that the position of the reverser 
nozzles corresponded to the position of the rotat¬ 
ing vane thrust reverser on the S/MTD aircraft. 

The Jets were directed by honeycomb inserts em¬ 
bedded in the plenum box cover plate. Different 
plates directed the jets at different angles. The 
top reverser ports were blocked during this inves¬ 
tigation because of a limitation in the air supply 
capacity. 


Test Procedure 

The model was tested at a forward speed of 60 
ft/sec in the approach configuration as defined in 
Table I. The corresponding rate of descent for 
that test velocity is 4.19 ft/sec. 

The vehicle and model were started from rest 
at one end of the facility and accelerated to the 
test velocity within 900 feet. The vehicle then 
passed over the enclosed test section while the 
model suspended below the vehicle passed through 
the enclosed test section isolated from the down- 
wash of the vehicle (see figure 6). The test sec¬ 
tion is approximately 500 feet in length. As the 
model entered the test section, the model air sys¬ 
tem was automatically activated and the thrust 
reverser simulator was powered. This allowed the 
Jets to stabilize before the model passed over the 
ground board. As the model exited the test sec¬ 
tion, brakes were applied automatically stopping 
the vehicle in less than 100 feet. 


Results 

Data are presented for the approach configur¬ 
ation at a constant q-ratio (qj/q*) of 45. Of 
principal interest in the dataare the results 
obtained over the inclined portion of the ground 
board corresponding to the approach phase of 
landing (i.e., h/b > 0.19). 

For this investigation, the top reverser ports 
were blocked because of a limitation in the air 
supply capacity. As a result, the aerodynamic 
coefficients measured are not expected to be the 
same as those experienced by the S/MTD aircraft 
during landing. However, it is expected that the 
increments in the aerodynamic coefficients due to 
ground effect are valid and useful numbers since 
the ground effects associated with the top reverser 
jets should be small in comparison to those asso¬ 
ciated with the lower jets. For this reason the 
data are presented as increments from the out-of- 
ground-effect values of lift, pitching moment, and 
drag coefficients as functions of ground height. 

For the approach condition, the S/MTD configu¬ 
ration is trimmed at a = 12°, 6^ - 1.88°, 6 C = 
-12.85°, and 6 a = = 20° with the upper and lower 

thrust reversers deflected symmetrically up to a 
deflection angle of 75°. In addition, the upper 
reverser will be deflected an additional 10° if 
additional thrust control is required, however, the 
lower reverser will not be deflected beyond 75°. 

The nominal approach thrust vector setting is ex¬ 
pected to be 64.3°. This condition, trimmed at o ■ 
12°, is noted on a representative lift curve for 
the F-15 S/MTD in figure 9 and the approach lift 
coefficient is seen to be approximately 1.1. 

This information has been taken from the S/MTD 


simulation database. The configurations tested 
in this study are defined in Table I. 

Moving Model Results - In this investigation, 
lower reverser angles of 6j^ ■ 45°, - 60°, 6j^ 

- 80°, and 6j^ = 110° were tested at a rate of 
descent of 4.19 ft/sec. The effect of the lower 
thrust reverser vector angle on the lift coeffi¬ 
cient is seen in figure 10. For all jet angles 
tested, lift coefficient increased slightly above 
the out of ground effect level beginning at about 
h/b =1.0 and remained relatively constant as the 
model descended to a height of about h/b -0.5 
where the lift began to increase sharply. The rea¬ 
son for this two stage increase is unclear. 

For jet vector angles of 45° and 60° (measured 
from the body axis aft horizontal) the ground ef¬ 
fect on lift coefficient increment was essentially 
the same; lift coefficient increased by about 0.24 
by the minimum ground height. For 6^ = 80° the 
increment in lift coefficient was consistently 
higher at ground heights below h/b =1.0 than was 
seen for = 45° and 6j^ = 60°. This is true to 
an even greater extent at a reverser angle of 110°. 
Both of these higher thrust reverser angles are 
beyond the range of thrust vector angles intended 
to be tested by the S/MTD aircraft on approach. At 
110°, unlike the results at the other thrust vector 
angles, the maximum lift coefficient increase oc¬ 
curred before the model was at the wheel touchdown 
height, h/b = 0.19. At approximately h/b = 0.22, 
the lift coefficient increment reached a maximum 
value of 0.23 then dropped to 0.21 by the touchdown 
height. Once at this minimum height, the lift con¬ 
tinued to drop (as it transitioned to a steady 
state situation) to a level that was actually 
slightly below the lift level out of ground effect. 
Often, aircraft are flown such that sink rate is 
arrested near the ground. This is referred to as 
"flaring" the aircraft. These results indicate 
that such a maneuver would actually allow a lift 
loss to develop on this configuration and, instead 
of reducing rate of descent, could actually cause 
it to increase. As a consequence, the 110° thrust 
reverser position could only be used if an approach 
procedure were adopted in which rate of descent was 
not arrested near the ground. 

The effect of lower thrust reverser vector 
angle on the pitching moment is presented in fig¬ 
ure 11. For all thrust vector angles, as the model 
moved closer to the ground plane and the horizontal 
stabilizer moved into ground effect, the lift on 
that surface increased as indicated by the nose- 
down pitching moment increment. At high thrust 
vector angles (6j^ = 80° and 6j^ = 110°) a ground 
vortex is able to develop under the horizontal 
stabilizer and the low pressure associated with a 
ground vortex induces an incremental nose-up 
pitching moment. An explanation of the ground 
vortex can be found in reference 11. 

For the three vector angles that span the an¬ 
gles expected to be flight tested (45°, 60°, and 
80°), pitching moment coefficient continued to 
decrease down to the minimum ground height. The 
magnitude of this negative pitching moment incre¬ 
ment increased slightly as the Jets were vectored 
farther forward from 6- 45° to ■ 80°. When 
the Jets were vectored past 90° to ■ 110° the 
ground effect was somewhat different. From h/b ■ 
0.5 down to h/b - 0.28, consistent with the other 
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vector angles, pitching moment decreased, however 
the magnitude of this decrease was greater than for 
the other vector angles. At h/b - 0.28, though, 
the pitching moment began to increase. The pitch¬ 
ing moment returned to its freeatream level by h/b 
- 0.25, continued to increase to AC m - 0.06 by 
touchdown height, then increased more to AC - 0.08 
over the horizontal portion of the ground board. 

The effect of lower thrust reverser vector 
angle on the ground effect on the drag coefficient 
can be seen in figure 12. As was the case with 
lift coefficient, drag coefficient remained rela¬ 
tively constant for all vector angles down to about 
h/b - 1.0. At that height the drag coefficient in¬ 
creased slightly and remained relatively constant 
as the model descended to a height of about h/b = 
0.5 where the drag began to increase rapidly. 

For the three vector angles that span the ex¬ 
pected flight approach thrust vector range, there 
was a steady increase in drag coefficient to a AC D 
level of 0.04 at the minimum height. When the jets 
were vectored to 6 j^ = 110 °, the drag Increase in 
ground effect was larger than for the aft vectored 
cases for all heights between h/b = 1.0 and h/b = 
0.3. Below h/b =0.3 the drag increment steadily 
decreased down to the minimum height where the drag 
coefficient returned to nearly the freestream 
level. Once at touch-down height (h/b = 0.19), 
the drag coefficient continued to decrease to a 
level of AC D = -0.55 below the freestream level 
indicating, again, that this vector angle would 
only be useful if an approach procedure were 
adopted in which rate of descent was not arrested 
near the ground. 

Comparison to the Simulation Database - There 
are two major differences between the static wind- 
tunnel results (procedure described in reference 8 ) 
used in constructing the simulation database and 
the measurements made using the moving model at the 
VRF. The first principal difference is that the 
VRF data were obtained while simulating a rate of 
descent. The other significant difference is that 
the wind tunnel measurements were made in the pres¬ 
ence of a ground boundary layer which has been 
shown to have a significant impact on the develop¬ 
ment of the ground vortex created by vectored jets 
near a ground plane. This impact is detailed in 
reference 11. In short, the presence of a ground 
boundary layer allows the ground vortex to pene¬ 
trate significantly farther upstream (approximately 
30 percent) than would be possible in its absence. 
These two major differences are believed to be the 
source of the differences discussed below between 
the two data sets. Other differences between the 
tests considered less significant are outlined in 
Table II. 

It should also be pointed out that the plots 
presented for the wind tunnel data at 6 j = 110 ° 
are based largely on interpolations and, to some 
extent, extrapolations. Reversed thrust is not 
Intended to be used on approach and was therefore, 
not tested through full height transition. The 
110 ° thrust vector angle was tested out of ground 
effects and at h/b ■ 0.35 in the high-lift configu¬ 
ration, however, at wheel-touchdown height it was 
tested only in the roll-out configuration (i.e., 
low angles of attack, low lift configuration). 

The plots represent the best approximation of the 
simulation database based on that information. 


. a /° a , lesaer e *tent, the other plots are also 
based on interpolations of the data used in the 

d “ » r :“ ba r r° r .m3 3L, 

data were obtained at 6 ^ - 45\ 65\ 80°, and 110° 
whereas the moving-model data were obtained at 

„Jl ’ 45 \ 6 ° ’ 8 °°’ and 110 °' For comparison, the 
wind-tunnel results at 6 , - 45° and 64 . - 65° were 

interpolated to 6 j 1 - 60 J : Jl 

In figure 13, the lift increment in ground 
effect for the approach configuration has been 
plotted for 6 J]L = 45° and 6 j = 60°. As height 
decreases to touchdown height the static wind- 
tunnel data consistently predicts a greater lift 
increment due to ground effect than that predicted 
y the VRF data set. This difference is attributed 
to the effects of rate-of-descent modeling in the 
VRF. Once at the minimum ground height for some 
time, the results from the VRF testing are seen to 
have the same steady state lift increment levels as 
those in the wind-tunnel database. 


As the thrust reversers were vectored farther 
forward, the presence of the ground boundary layer 
is seen to have a greater effect. This is illu¬ 
strated in figure 14. For both 6 4 = 80° and 64 = 
110 ° not only is the lift increment different as 
h/b reduces to the minimum ground height, but also, 
the steady state levels measured once the models 
were at that minimum height are different. The 
reason for the differences at the minimum ground 
height is believed to be due to the presence of a 
ground boundary layer in the wind tunnel testing. 
The differences at the other ground heights are due 
to both rate-of-descent modeling in the VRF and the 
presence of a ground boundary layer in the wind 
tunnel testing - these two effects can not be 
separated for this particular set of data. 


The differences in pitching moment are simi¬ 
larly illustrated in figures 15 and 16. The thrust 
reverser configurations 6 j^ = 45° and = 60° are 
shown in figure 15. At 6 j^ = 45°, much like the 
results seen for the lift coefficient, the wind 
tunnel results predicts greater nose-down pitching 
moment than the dynamic measurements from the VRF 
as the model height is reduced to the minimum 
ground height. However, once at that height for 
some time, and the VRF flowfield transitions to a 
steady state, the level of nose-down pitching mo¬ 
ment measured by the two techniques are nearly 
equal. Again this difference at heights greater 
than that corresponding to wheel touchdown is at¬ 
tributed to the modeling of a rate of descent in 
the VRF testing. 

As the thrust reverser jet is vectored further 
to 6 ^ = 60°, the comparison is similar down to a 
model height of approximately h/b = 0.3. Below 
that height the wind-tunnel database indicates that 
the configuration experienced progressively less 
nose-down pitching moment as the model approached 
the ground. This is, again, believed to be due to 
the presence of the ground boundary layer in the 
wind tunnel testing. This boundary layer allows 
the thrust reverser jets to penetrate farther up¬ 
stream before forming the ground vortex. In this 
situation it is believed that the ground vortex has 
developed under the horizontal stabilizer and the 
low pressure vortex has reduced the lift on that 
surface. Greater penetration of the ground vortex 
should also induce greater upwash at the wing. 

The net effect would be as is seen in figures 13 
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and 15: increased steady state pitching moment 
increment and no difference in lift increment be¬ 
tween the VRF data and the wind-tunnel database. 

The effect of the ground boundary layer is 
even more pronounced as the thrust reverser jets 
are vectored further forward. This is presented in 
figure 16. In these configurations, more upwash is 
indicated at the canard in the wind tunnel database 
than was indicated in the VRF results because the 
ground vortex could not penetrate as far upstream 
In the absence of a ground boundary layer. 

Similar results were found in the drag mea¬ 
surements as shown in figures 17 and 18. Again, at 
6ji = 45°, where the jets are blown well aft, the 
presence of the ground boundary layer in the wind 
tunnel test had little effect on the steady state 
aerodynamics, but, as the thrust reverser was di¬ 
rected progressively farther forward, the boundary- 
layer effect was intensified as was seen in both 
lift and pitching moment. For all settings, a 
significant effect is evident due to rate-of- 
descent modeling in the VRF at all model heights 
greater than the minimum height. 


Conclusions 

A moving-model ground-effects testing method 
has been used to study the influence of rate-of- 
descent on the approach aerodynamics of the F-15 
S/MTD configuration. A comparison of the results 
obtained while modeling rate of descent to the pre¬ 
dictions of the simulation database (predictions 
based on data obtained in wind tunnel with zero 
rate of descent) showed significant differences due 
both to the rate of descent in the moving-model 
test and to the presence of the ground boundary 
layer in the wind-tunnel test. Relative to the 
simulation database predictions, the rate-of- 
descent modeling produced substantially less lift 
increase in ground effect, less nose-down pitching 
moment, and less increase in drag. These differ¬ 
ences became more prominent at the larger thrust 
vector angles. 

The results of this investigation indicate no 
safety-of-flight problems with the lower reverser 
vectored up to 80° on approach. They also indicate 
that this configuration could employ a nozzle con¬ 
cept using lower reverser vector angles up to 110° 
on approach if an approach procedure were adopted 
in which rate of descent was not arrested near the 
ground and if inlet reingestion were found not to 
pose a problem. 
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Figure 1. Static, dynamic, and flight test data 
from an XB-70 at a = 9.3°. 


Steady State 

a = 12° 





Figure 5. Sketch of the F-15 S/MTD model. 
Dimensions are in inches. 



Figure 3. F-15 S/MTD aircraft. 



Figure 4. S/MTD model tested in the VRF. 



Figure 7. Model passing through the test section 
in the VRF. 
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SIDE VIEW 
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Figure 8. Sketch of the thrust reverser simulator. 



h/b 


Figure 10. Effect of model height on the incremen¬ 
tal lift coefficient of the S/MTD con¬ 
figuration at four thrust reverser vec¬ 
tor angles, a = 12°, 6 f /6 a = 20°/20°, 
6 C = -13°, 6 h = 2° 
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h/b 

12. Effect of model height on the Incremen¬ 
tal drag coefficient of the S/MTD con¬ 
figuration at four thrust reverser vec¬ 
tor angles, a = 12°, 6 f /6. = 20°/20°, 
6 C = -13°, 6 h = 2° 



Figure 14. Comparison of static and dynamic ground 
effects on the lift coefficient of the 
F-15 S/MTD configuration, a = 12°, 
6 f /6 a = 20°/20\ 6 C = -13°, 6 h = 2° 
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h/b 

13. Comparison of static and dynamic ground 
effects on the lift coefficient of the 
F-15 S/MTD configuration, a - 12°, 
6*/6„ - 20°/20°, 6. = -13°, 6 h = 2° 



Figure 15. 


Comparison of static and dynamic ground 
effects on the pitching moment coeffi¬ 
cient of the F-15 S/MTD configuration. 
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Figure 


Comparison of static and dynamic ground 
effects on the pitching moment coeffi¬ 
cient of the F-15 S/MTD configuration, 
a = 12°, 6 f /6 a = 20°/20\ 6 C = -13°, 

6 V = 2° 



Figure 18. Comparison of static and dynamic ground 
effects on the drag coefficient of the 
F-15 S/MTD configuration, a = 12°, 
6 f /6 a = 20°/20°, 6 C = -13°, 6 h = 2° 



Figure 17. Comparison of static and dynamic ground 
effects on the drag coefficient of the 
F-15 S/MTD configuration, a = 12°, 

6 f /6 a = 20°/20°, 6 C = -13°, 6 h = 2° 
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Abstract 

This paper addresses the development and 
application of an Autonomous Landing Guidance (ALG) 
simulation. The autonomous landing scenario 
requires a pilot to locate, designate, and land on 
a bomb damaged runway using only on-board systems. 
The need for simulating the ALG system arose from 
the United States Air Force, Short Takeoff and 
Landing (STOL)/Maneuver Technology Demonstrator 
(S/MTD) Program. To accomplish this task the high 
fidelity S/MTD aircraft simulation was used in the 
Large Amplitude Multi-mode Aerospace Research 
Simulator (LAMARS). Approximately 120 hours of 
pilot-in-the-loop evaluations were conducted to 
validate and optimize the ALG simulation. This 
evaluation was part of a complete analysis of the 
operational flight control laws conducted at the 
Flight Dynamics Laboratory (FDL). Recommendations 
resulting from this testing were implemented in the 
S/MTD aircraft flight control computer before 
actual ALG flight tests. 

Background 

Program Objectives/Origin 

In any major conventional conflict hostile 
forces will attempt to destroy friendly airfields 
to cripple air operations and gain air superiority. 
Therefore, friendly aircraft must expect to 
encounter bomb damaged airfields upon return to 
home base. To counter this threat a Statement of 
Operational Need was released for the development 
of a high performance aircraft which could land and 
takeoff from a bomb damaged runway. The S/MTD 
Program evolved to meet these needs. 

The primary objective of the S/MTD Program is 
to develop and flight demonstrate four technologies 
on a modified F-15B aircraft. The four 
technologies are 2-Dimensional thrust vectoring/ 
reversing nozzles, Integrated Flight/Propulsion 
Control (IFPC), rough/soft field STOL landing gear, 
and advanced Pilot Vehicle Interface (PVI). 

A contractual requirement of this program is 
to demonstrate the capability to takeoff and land 
on a bomb damaged runway using only on-board 
sensors (no active ground guidance aids). 
Additionally this must be accomplished in adverse 
weather (.5 mile visibility and 200 foot ceiling) 
and on a wet/repaired runway containing a 50 by 
1500 foot Minimum Operating Strip (MOS). Another 
contractual requirement specifies the S/MTD 
aircraft demonstrate this capability with no 
degradation to the air-to-air maneuverability and 
range of the baseline F-15B aircraft. 

In support of the S/MTD Advanced Development 
Program Office (ADPO), the Flight Control Division 
of the Flight Dynamics Laboratory was tasked to 
develop a simulation to verify that requirements 
were satisfactorily met and to address safety of 
flight issues before first flight of the aircraft. 
Over a four year period a series of S/MTD 


simulations were developed at FDL and McDonnell 
Aircraft (McAir). The simulations were updated as 
wind tunnel data became available and control laws 
were developed. Numerous studies were completed to 
ensure a flying qualities rating of level 1 for the 
aircraft. The ALG evaluations were conducted upon 
completion of the flying quality and PVI studies. 

Approach 

To successfully demonstrate the ALG system, 
the FDL simulation team had to accomplish several 
tasks. First the high-fidelity S/MTD simulation 
was developed as described above. Then the LAMARS 
cockpit was modified with controls and displays 
necessary to complete the ALG task. Third, the 
S/MTD APG-70, Synthetic Aperture Radar (SAR) was 
researched to determine requirements to emulate the 
system. Required hardware was purchased and 
software developed to simulate the SAR. Finally, a 
modified ALG scenario was developed to maximize 
APG-70 performance. 

The remainder of this paper extensively 
addresses the development, operation, and 
evaluation of an ALG simulation system at FDL. 
Discussed to a lesser degree are the test apparatus 
and computer architecture in which the ALG system 
was evaluated. 

S/MTD Simulation Architecture 

The S/MTD simulation computer network is 
built around two Gould SEL 32/77s, a SEL 3?'27, and 
a SEL 32/97. These are 32 bit digital machines 
with high speed, real-time and scientific computing 
capability. A generic block diagram of the 
simulation is shown in Figure 1. The aerodynamic, 
flight control system, actuator models, landing 
gear model, Head Up Display (HUD) algorithms, and 
environment software are updated 40 times per 
second. The head down display algorithms and 
propulsion model are updated 20 times per second. 



Fig. 1 Generic Block Diagram 


This paper is declared a work of the U.S. Government and 
is not subject to copyright protection in the United States. 
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Simulator 

All experiments were conducted in the Large 
Amplitude Multi-Mode Aerospace Research Simulator. 
The LAMARS consists of a single-seat cockpit 
installed in a 20 foot diameter dome attached to 
the end of a 30 foot beam. The combined beam/dome 
movements result in a five degree-of-freedom motion 
system which can generate angular velocities of up 
to 60 degrees per second, linear velocities of up 
to 13 feet per second, and instantaneous 
accelerations of up to 3 g's. 

Visual Display System 

The visual scene generated for the landing 
evaluations is from an American Airlines/Redifon 
1500:1 scaled terrain board system. The viewing 
area is continuous in heading and roll, but limited 
in pitch from +24 to -47 degrees. This imagery is 
projected in the LAMARS dome as a fixed forward 60 
degree diagonal field of view. The runway area on 
the terrain board was modified with an overlay 
portraying bomb damage to establish five 50 x 1500 
foot Minimum Operating Strips (MOS's) 



Fig. 3 S/MTD LAMARS Cockpit Photograph 

APG-70 Simulation Description 
APG-70 SAR Image Development 


Crew 


Station 


The LAMARS cockpit represents to the extent 
possible the forward crew station of the S/MTD 
aircraft (Figure 2) . An F-16 Wide Field Of View 
(WFOV) Head Up Display (HUD) was used instead of 
the F-15E WFOV HUD. Both HUD's have a 20 degree by 
30 degree field of view. Two 6 inch Multi-Purpose 
Displays (MPD's) provided heads down display 
information. The S/MTD center stick and rudder 
characteristics were provided by a McFadden three 
axis feel system. Also provided was the S/MTD 
throttle quadrant which has a spring loaded thrust 
reversing region. A photograph from the pilot's 
eye inside the LAMARS cockpit is shown in Figure 3. 
For further information on how the S/MTD simulation 
was accomplished refer to reference 1. 



Fig. 2 S/MTD Forward Crew Station 


The development of an APG-70 Synthetic 
Aperture Radar image was paramount to successfully 
simulate the ALG task. Since the visual cueing in 
the LAMARS is provided by an American 
Airlines/Redifon terrain board system, methods to 
obtain SAR imagery of the terrain were determined. 
A system that could process a SAR image real-time 
would have been optimal; however, the expense for 
such a system was greater than allotted. The best 
solution found was to create a library of digitally 
processed still photos. 

To provide a realistic bomb-damaged runway, a 
magnetic overlay for the existing runway area was 
developed. Significant effort was expended in 
obtaining the probable bombing pattern used for 
runway denial. The bomb craters were positioned to 
produce several possible MOS's and scaled to 
represent damage done by conventional munitions. 

In order to provide a realistic SAR display, 
the operation of the APG-70 was researched. To 
support the ALG task, only the stabilized High 
Resolution Map (HRM) mode with .67 and 1.3 nautical 
mile (nm) map scales was required. As illustrated 
in Figure 4, the maps are stabilized to a fixed 
point on the ground and rotate around their center 
based on aircraft position. The fixed point is 
selected by the pilot as described in the ALG Task 
Description section of this paper. 
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To model this mode of APG-70 operation in a 
cost effective manner a grid consisting of thirty 
four fixed points centered around the touchdown 
location was chosen. Then, an algorithm was 
developed to select the nearest available point on 
the grid. Because of stabilized mapping, a series 
of still photos was necessary for each aimpoint. 
The number of required photos was determined by the 
desired flight path. Thirty six digitized photos, 
in 2 degree increments, were taken for each aim 
point yielding a total of 1224 per map scale. 

A block diagram of the equipment used in 
producing the still photos is shown in Figure 5. 
The stills were stored via a Panasonic video disc 
recorder/player. As seen in Figure 5, the still 
photos were then digitally processed using an IBM 
AT configured with a set of Data Translations 
boards. The processing of the video stills was 
done by Mr. Mark Sturgell of the Avionics 
Laboratory, Wright Research and Development Center, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. Although the 

digitizing process is an important step in the 
development of the APG-70 SAR image, it is not 
addressed here. If further information is needed, 
the digitizing process is extensively addressed in 
reference 2. An example of the processed pseudo- 
SAR image is shown in Figure 6. 



Fig. 5 Equipment Configuration 
for Producing Still Photos. 



Fig. 6 Processed pseudo-SAR Image 


Each processed pseudo-SAR fram* was then 
systematically stored using the video disc 
recorder. The video disc was chosen as the medium 
for storing the SAR images primarily for the 
storage and retrieval capabilities of the recorder/ 
player. The video recorder/player provided the 
systematic storage and computer controlled real¬ 
time retrieval capabilities that were essential for 
the ALG simulation system. 

APG-70 Simulation Architecture 

The architecture of the APG-70 simulation is 
shown in the block diagram of Figure 7, which will 
be referenced throughout the following discussion. 
The LAMARS is configured with a mock-up cockpit of 
the S/MTD aircraft and provides the interface 
between the APG-70 simulation and the pilot. Pilot 
inputs from the cockpit are converted to digital 
values and passed to SEL "A", a Gould Sel 32/77. 
These digital values are then stored in a buffer 
located in shared memory. 
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Fig. 7 APG-70 SAR Simulation Architecture. 


SEL "D”, a Gould SEL 32/97, receives this 
information through the SEL shared memory 
interface. S/MTD simulation software calculates 
aircraft states using these values. This 
information is then transferred to SEL "3", a Gould 
SEL 32/77, through the shared memory interface. 

SEL "B" contains the software required to 
control the stroke symbology and raster video on 
the MPD. First, the SAR frame number is determined 
by SEL "B" algorithms. Then, the SAR image is 
updated on the video disc player by transferring 
the necessary commands and frame number via an RS- 
232 interface. The video disc player's output is 
connected to a modified Digital Video Systems 
Corporation, Timebase Corrector/Framestore. The 
framestore is a two buffer video device which is 
used to eliminate blanking of the SAR image during 
the search mode of the video disc player. SEL "B" 
informs the framestore to switch between the two 
buffers at the appropriate time by applying a 
discrete signal. The stroke symbology displayed on 
the MPD is generated by the IMI 455 graphics 
computer. The necessary information to control the 
stroke symbology is transferred from SEL "B" 
through an Ethernet interface. Finally, the IMI 
300 superimposes stroke symbology on the SAR image 
and outputs this to the MPD. 

APG-70 Display Format 

APG-70 SAR display format is dependent on the 
radar mode of operation. The ALG task requires 
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only the High Resolution Map (HRM) and the 
Precision Velocity Update (PVU) modes of the APG- 
70. The HRM mode of the APG-70 uses a mapping or 
targeting display format. The targeting format is 
explained later in the ALG Task Description 
section. The mapping format and the PVU display 
are described below Figures 8 and 9 respectively. 



Fig. 8 HRM Mapping Display Format 


The figure above is the mapping display 
format of the HRM mode. This mode is used to 
locate and designate the Touchdown Point (TDP) and 
heading of the Minimum Operating Strip (MOS). 
Symbology description begins at the lower left 
corner and proceeds in a counter clockwise 
direction. 

The HRM readout in the bottom left corner of 
the display indicates the APG-70 is in high 
resolution mapping mode. To the right is the 
cursor function readout, which currently reads MAP. 
In this format the cursor, which is described later 
in this section, is used to locate a new radar 
aimpoint. The radar aimpoint is a location on the 
ground that the radar sweep is centered about. It 
is always located in the middle of the HRM display. 

The next two readouts deal with scale of the 
radar display. The simulated HRM mode uses 1.3 and 
.67 scaled map sizes. The 1.3 map is available 
when the aircraft is within 40 nautical miles (nm) 
of the aimpoint. A .67 map is available within a 
range of 18 nm. The current map size readout (1.3) 
is displayed halfway up the right side of Figure 8. 
This means a square map representing 1.3 nm is 
displayed on the MPD. The .67 readout at the 
bottom of Figure 8, indicates display window size. 
When the next aimpoint is requested, a map .67 by 
.67 nm is drawn on the MPD. 

The seconds remaining to generate a new patch 
map are displayed at the top of Figure 8. A new 
map is created each time the readout counts down to 
zero. Typically this takes 3 seconds. 

At the upper lefthand corner of the figure, 
there are three alpha-numeric readouts. The top 
readout is an azimuth to aimpoint indicator, it 
displays the horizontal angle (in degrees) between 
the aircraft's inertial heading vector and the 
aircraft's radar to aimpoint vector. Below this is 


the range to aimpoint readout, it indicates the 
straight line distance between the aircraft and the 
aimpoint. The third readout represents the angle 
of the designated MOS (from North) in degrees and 
is called the designated heading readout. 
Designation is discussed later in the ALG Task 
Description section. 

Continuing down on the left of the SAR 
display, the radar antenna elevation angle is 
indicated. The caret symbol moves against a fixed 
scale consisting of tick marks at + 1, + 2, and + 5 
degrees. The azimuth limit indicator is located 
below and slightly to the right of this scale. As 
illustrated in Figure 8, the current azimuth scan 
is depicted by a caret traveling between two small 
circles. These circles indicate the azimuth radar 
scan for updating the patch maps of the current 
aimpoint. 

The display window is the large box drawn in 
the upper right portion of Figure 8. This box 
appears when a different resolution map is 
requested by the pilot. The window encompasses the 
area that will be displayed when a new map is 
constructed. The cursor symbol is located in the 
center of the display window. In the mapping mode 
the cursor position provides coordinates for a new 
radar aimpoint. 
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Fig. 9 PVU Mode. 


Shown above is the display format of the PVU 
mode. This mode of the APG-70 SAR is used to 
update Mission Navigator (MN) velocities or the 
Inertial Navigation System (INS) velocities. Due 
to the amount of time needed to perform an actual 
PVU, the PVU mode implemented in this ALG system is 
modified to apply a bias to the INS velocities. 
When the PVU mode is activated the pseudo-SAR 
display in the MPD is replaced with the display 
shown in Figure 9. The INS column displays the 
velocities from the INS and the RADAR column 
displays the radar velocity errors. The INS and 
radar error velocities correspond to the Ground 
Speed (GS), North/South (N/S) speed, and East/West 
(E/W) speed in feet per second. Initially only the 
INS "velocities are displayed. Radar velocity 
errors take approximately 8 seconds to calculate 
and display. If the radar velocity errors are 
decreasing in value, they are accepted by the 
pilot, and three seconds later the APG-70 returns 
to the HRM mode. If they are not accepted, the 
APG-70 will automatically return to HRM mode within 
12 seconds. 
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HUD Format Description 


The gear down HUD format is shown in Figure 
10. This format is used when the aircraft is on 
final approach. The navigation steering mode 
selected is Autonomous Landing (AUTL). Unique HUD 
symbology is described below. Other HUD formats 
are briefly discussed in the ALG Task Description 
section of this paper. 

The MOS symbology is a 50 by 1500 foot 
representation of the landing strip. The MOS is 
drawn with respect to the designated touchdown 
point and heading. 

The E-bracket is used by the pilot in 
conjunction with the throttle to acquire the 
required landing airspeed. The E-bracket is driven 
with respect to the referenced Angle Of Attack 
(AOA). When the aircraft is at the referenced AOA 
the E-bracket center line is aligned with the 
velocity vector's wing tips. On the other hand, if 
the current AOA is above the referenced AOA the E- 
bracket would be below the velocity vector 
prompting the pilot to throttle forward to increase 
power. 

The carets are fly to commands driven with 
respect to the velocity vector and azimuth/ 
elevation errors. The azimuth error is based on 
the horizontal distance from the aircraft to the 
desired ground track, and the elevation error is 
based on the aircraft's vertical distance from the 
desired glideslope. The flight director algorithm 
drives the carets in elevation to provide a 3 
degree glideslope originating from a point 60 feet 
back from the designated touchdown point. The 
carets are driven in azimuth to steer the aircraft 
to the designated heading. The carets rotate 
indicating optimal bank angle for obtaining the 
designated MOS heading. 

The flare cue provides information to flare 
the aircraft on a 2 degree glideslope. The flare 
cue appears when the radar altitude is less than 
200 feet. Initially, the flare cue should be below 
the velocity vector indicating glideslope is 
greater than 2 degrees. When the aircraft obtains 
a 2 degree glideslope, the flare cue aligns with 
the velocity vector. 

The IFPC mode readout displays the current 
flight control system mode selected. The system 
has several modes of operation to enhance flying 
qualities and reduce pilot workload. The different 
modes are in-flight selectable and each will be 
discussed as needed. The IFPC system is currently 
in SLAND mode, as shown in Figure 10. This mode is 
a flaps down mode which utilizes the unique 


^r cterist r of the s/mtd airc ™ft. m slahd 

mode, aircraft speed is held constant for a q i 7Bfl 
throttle setting, while airspeed and pitch attitude 
Pl6 , d ' A detailed description of how the 
S/MTD aircraft operates is beyond the scope of this 
paper. Further information can be obtained from 
reference 1. 


Two additional readouts also appear in the 
HUD under certain conditions. The aufobrake 
advisory readout will flash for 5 seconds if the 
autobrake system disengages. The other readout is 
the thrust reversing vane advisory readout which 
illuminates when the thrust reversing vanes are 
deployed. 


EHSI Display Description 

The Electronic Horizontal Situation Indicator 
(EHSI) is displayed on the right MPD and is shown 
in Figure 11. The aircraft symbol is fixed at the 
center of the display with the nose of the aircraft 
always pointed to the top of the display. The 
compass card symbology rotates about the aircraft 
symbol to the current heading of the aircraft as 
indicated by the lubber line. 

There are two different symbols used to 
represent the waypoints. The small circle 
represents the relative position of the current 
steer point with respect to the aircraft. The 
other waypoints are indicated by numbered triangles 
and they are positioned to indicate the desired 
flight path. 

The range scale readout indicates the 
distance in nautical miles from the center of the 
aircraft to the perimeter of the compass card. The 
possible range scale values are 10, 20, 40, 80, and 
160 nm. On either side of the range scale readout 
there is a triangle associated with the adjacent 
bezel switch. The range scale readout is changed 
by depressing the bezel switch above the 
appropriate triangle. 

The three alpha-numeric lines located in the 
bottom right portion of the display are discussed 
next. These provide additional steering 
information to the pilot. The steer point readout 
indicates which waypoint the flight director is 
steering towards. The next line down indicates the 
commanded heading in degrees and the range in 
nautical miles to the current steer point. The 
third alpha-numeric line represents the intersect 
time. This is the time (hours :minutes: seconds) 
remaining until the aircraft reaches the current 
steer point. 


Calibrated 



Fig. 10 HUD Display with AUTL Selected and Gear Down 
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ALG Task Description 

In the following discussion the autonomous 
landing scenario shown in Figure 12 is used to 
describe the ALG task. The scenario begins 
approximately 26 nautical miles from the airfield. 
The waypoints were selected to provide optimal look 
angles for the APG-70 radar mapping. The S/MTD 
simulation is initialized at an altitude of 5000 
feet, an airspeed of 350 knots, and positioned at 
waypoint 1. The radar system is in the HRM mode 
with a 1.3 map centered on the control tower. This 
map is on the left MPD and updated every three 
seconds. The pilot must locate, designate, and 
land on a bomb damaged runway using only on-board 
systems, while maintaining a preprogrammed flight 
path. The following discussion breaks the ALG task 
into 5 parts. 



Waypoint 1 To Waypoint 2 

During this segment of the ALG scenario the 
pilot must perform several tasks. First, he must 
use the APG-70 to obtain a new aimpoint. Then he 
needs to change the range scale of the EHSI to 40 
nautical miles. Additionally, the pilot must 


periodically view the HUD to maintain proper flight 
path and descend to 3,500 feet. Each task is 
described in detail below. 

The pilots initial task is to acquire a new 
aimpoint using the SAR'. First, he selects the left 
MPD as the display of interest which allows the 
center stick and throttle switches to control the 
APG-70. Using these switches in conjunction with 
the MPD, the pilot generates a new map centered 
about the desired landing area. 

Another task accomplished during the flight 
from waypoint 1 to waypoint 2 is increasing the 
range scale on the EHSI. The EHSI is initialized 
in AUTL steering mode with a range scale of 10 
nautical miles. The pilot increases the range 
scale to 40 nautical miles to enable all waypoints 
to be displayed. This is accomplished as described 
in the EHSI Display Description section. 

The pilot periodically views the HUD to 
maintain flight path while obtaining the desired 
altitude. The HUD is shown in Figure 13 and unique 
symbology is described below. 

The azimuth command steering bar is a fly to 
command. By keeping it aligned with the velocity 
vector the pilot maintains a bearing towards 
waypoint 2. When the aircraft is within a 2 
nautical mile radius of waypoint 2 and the range to 
it starts to increase, the flight director steering 
algorithm will sequence to waypoint 3. The flight 
director azimuth steering bar commands a maximum 45 
degree bank towards waypoint 3. 

The IFPC mode readout is currently in Cruise 
mode. This flaps up enhanced mode utilizes the 
thrust vectoring/reversing capabilities of the 
demonstrator to provide optimal flight path 
control. For further information on the S/MTD IFPC 
system refer to reference 1. 

The ALG block data is located on the right 
bottom portion of the HUD format shown in Figure 
13. The steering mode readout (NAV) indicates the 
flight director steering commands currently 
displayed. To the right of this is the current 
steer point number. This is the waypoint number 
that the azimuth steering bar is guiding the 
aircraft towards. The range to steer point is 
displayed directly below the steering mode readout 
and represents the range in nautical miles from the 
aircraft to the steer point position. The next 
line of block data indicates the time (hours: 
minutes:seconds) remaining for the aircraft to 
intersect the steer point. 

Waypoint 2 To Waypoint 3 

The pilot must accomplish several tasks 
during this segment. After obtaining the proper 
heading to waypoint 3 the pilot periodically views 
the HUD to maintain desired flight path. Then he 
uses the APG-70 to complete a Precision Velocity 
Update (PVU), acquire a .67 map, and designate the 
touchdown point (TDP) . Before reaching waypoint 3 
the pilot must obtain an altitude of 1800 feet and 
an airspeed of 250 knots. Each task is described 
in detail below. 

After the pilot establishes a heading towards 
waypoint 3, he puts the APG-70 in the PVU mode. 
The PVU is accomplished as described in the APG-70 
Display Format section of this paper. Upon 
returning to HRM mode the pseudo-SAR frame 
symbology is adjusted to correspond with the radar 
velocity errors accepted during the PVU. 

Now the pilot directs most of his attention 
to the task of locating and designating a useable 
section of the bomb damaged runway. He uses the 
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SAR display in conjunction with switches on the 
control stick and throttle to accomplish this. 
First, he requests a new pseudo-SAR patch map 

centered on a possible landing area. if the 

aircraft to aimpoint range is less than 18 nautical 
miles, a .67 map would be requested. Approximately 
3 seconds later, a new radar aimpoint is 

established and a new patch map displayed. 
Regardless of which resolution map is used, the 

designation process and SAR symbology are the 'same. 

The pilot selects TARGET mode after the new 
SAR frame is displayed. This mode shown in Figure 
14 has two important differences from MAP mode. 
The FREEZE readout indicates the APG-70 is no 

longer updating SAR images. However, the azimuth, 
range, and heading readouts continue to update. 
The second difference is the target cursor. This 
symbol has a triangle, centered on the original map 
cursor. 



Fig. 14 APG-70 Target Mode 

The pilot designates a suitable TDP on the 
displayed bomb damaged runway using the target 
cursor. This produces the SAR symbology format 
shown in Figure 15. The DESIGNATE readout and the 
boxed TRG function are illuminated for five seconds 
to indicate the TDP has been designated. Another 


change in the SAR format is the pattern 
steering symbol. it is initialized at a 
degree heading as indicated by the readout dir 
below the target cursor. The pattern-line ste 
symbol is scaled to represent the required 
foot landing distance when displayed on the 
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Fig. 15 TARGET Mode with Pattern-Line Steering 

The next step in the designation process is 
for the pilot to designate the desired MOS heading. 
First he enables the pattern-line steering symbol 
as shown in Figure 16. The arrowhead indicates the 
symbol can be rotated about the center of the 
target cursor to select a MOS heading. The heading 
readout below the target cursor will update as 
rotation occurs. The pilot's objective is to align 
the pattern-line steering symbol with a useabie 
section of the bomb damaged runway on the SAR 
image. 

Once the pilot is satisfied with the position 
of the pattern-line steering symbol he designates 
the MOS heading. Figure 17 shows the TARGET mode 
symbology format after designation. There are two 
main differences to the display. First, the arrow 
on the pattern-line steering symbol is replaced 
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with a circle. Secondly, the DESIGNATE readout and 
boxed TRG function are illuminated for five 
seconds. This indicates the pilot has completed 
the designation process. 



Fig. 18 EHSI with Designation Complete. 


mapping mode. When the aircraft is within a 2 
nautical mile radius of waypoint 3 and the range to 
it starts to increase, the flight director steering 
algorithm will sequence to waypoint 4. The flight 
director azimuth steering bar commands a maximum 45 
degree bank towards waypoint 4. 

Waypoint 3 To Ground Track 


Fig. 16 TARGET Mode with Pattern-Line Steering 
Enabled. 


The pilot workload is fairly heavy during 
this phase of the scenario. This is due to the 
pilot having approximately 100 seconds to complete 
the following tasks. First, the pilot obtains a 
flight path towards waypoint 4. Once the flight 
path is established, he performs a final PVU. 
Based on these results the MOS heading and TDP may 
need to be redesignated. Next, the pilot selects 
the HUD as display of interest. This changes 
steering from NAV to Bankline providing steering 
cues towards the touchdown point. During this 
phase the pilot must obtain an airspeed between 
230-235 knots while maintaining an altitude of 1800 
feet. Each task is described in detail below. 

Once the pilot has established a bearing 
towards waypoint 4, a final PVU is performed at a 
range of 4 to 5 nautical miles from the final 
approach ground track. Upon return to the HRM mode 
the pilot selects TARGET function on the APG-70. 
If the PVU errors are significant, the pattern-line 
steering and target cursor will not align with the 
previous designation. Consequently, the pilot may 
need to redesignate as described in the waypoint 2 
to waypoint 3 section above. 


Fig, 11 TARGET Mode with Designation Completed. 

After heading is designated, the EHSI display 
provides additional situation awareness to the 
pilot. Figure 18 shows the EHSI format after 
designation. The new format incorporates the MOS 
ground track symbol which is made up of a box and 
an arrow. The box is centered on the designated 
TDP and the arrow overlays the MOS final approach 
ground track. The length of the arrow represents 8 
nm on the EHSI display. 

The pilot's final APG-70 task in this phase 
is to select HRM mode on the SAR display. This 
allows the APG-70 to return to the stabilized 



Fig. 19 AUTL Steering Control Logic 
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The HUD is declared the display of interest 
at a range of between 1-2 nautical miles from the 
final approach ground track. The Nav steering 
azimuth command bar is displayed in the HUD unless 
several conditions are met as illustrated in Figure 
19. These conditions are described below. 

First a TDP must be designated and the HUD 
declared the display of interest. The aircraft 
needs to be within the display steering region 
shown in Figure 20. This region extends from a 
point 6 nautical miles downwind of the TDP. 



The new HUD format is shown in Figure 21. 
The only detectable change is the steer mode 
readout changes from NAV to AUTL. The steering 
guidance algorithms transition from NAV to AUTL 
Bankline steering. This steering initially directs 
the aircraft to a point 6 nautical miles downwind 
of the TDP (point "D" in Figure 12) . Then the 
steering will provide guidance for a turn onto 
final approach ground track at approximately 1 nir 


from point "D". The pilot obtains the desired 
ground track by keeping the velocity vector aligned 
with the azimuth steering bar. 

Ground Track To Touchdown . 

The pilot must accomplish the following tasks 
after the aircraft is on final approach ground 
track. First, the flaps and landing gear are 
lowered changing the steering from AUTL Bankline to 
AUTL Final Approach. This enables final approach 
elevation and azimuth steering. The elevation 
steering provides guidance to obtain a 3 degree 
glideslope. Next, the antiskid system, autobrake 
system, and the SLAND mode are engaged. The pilot 
also obtains a landing speed of 119 knots while 
maintaining glidepath and ground track. Each of 
the above tasks is described below. 

The flaps are deployed a3 soon as the 
aircraft is on final approach ground track. Flap 
deployment puts the IFPC system in the STOL mode of 
operation; consequently, the HUD readout changes to 
STOL. This mode utilizes thrust vectoring/ 
reversing to maximize performance for takeoff and 
normal approach. 

The landing gear is lowered right after flap 
deployment. This causes several HUD symbology 
changes. First, the bankline scale, range to steer 
point, and time to steer point indicators are 
removed from the HUD to reduce clutter. Then all 
the alphanumeric readouts are shifted 4 degrees 
down to place them closer to the over-the-nose view 
of the TDP. New symbology added to the HUD 
includes the E-bracket, MOS, vertical velocity 
readout, radar altimeter, and the azimuth steering 
bar is replaced by the AUTL steering carets. The 
gear down HUD format is shown in Figure 10. For 
further definitions of this HUD symbology refer to 
the HUD Format Description section of this paper. 

It should be mentioned here that the MOS 
symbol in the HUD would have been displayed as soon 
as the TDP and MOS heading were designated, and the 
MOS was in the field-of-view of the HUD. Also, the 
VANES are illuminated if the pilot commands thrust 
reversing. 

The AUTL steering carets guide the pilot to a 
3 degree glideslope along the final approach ground 
track. While following the steering commands, the 
antiskid system and autobrake system are engaged. 
If the autobrake system disengages the AUTOBRK 
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Fig. 21 HUD Display with Gear Up and Bankline Steering 
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readout in the HUD will appear, flash for 5 
seconds, and then turn off. 

Approximately 2 nautical miles from the 
designated TDP the pilot selects SLAND mode. The 
aircraft airspeed at this point should be 
approximately 135 knots. The only changes in the 
HUD symbology are the IFPC mode readout changes to 
SLAND and the thrust reversing vanes advisory 
illuminates. In the SLAND mode the IFPC system 
automatically keeps airspeed constant for a given 
throttle setting. Before the aircraft reaches an 
altitude of 200 feet the pilot will obtain an 
airspeed of 119 knots. He does this by positioning 
the throttle based on E-bracket and calibrated 
airspeed information. A complete description of 
SLAND mode can be found in reference 1. 

In this ALG scenario the aircraft does not 
break out of the clouds until the aircraft altitude 
is below 200 feet. When this happens, the pilot 
has his first chance to visually verify the 
accuracy of the SAR designation. If the pilot is 
dissatisfied with the designated TDP, he can 
redesignate by utilizing the HUD's velocity vector. 
After redesignation, the flight directory steering 
commands guide the aircraft towards the new TDP. 

The final task before touchdown is to flare 
the aircraft on a 2 degree glideslope. The pilot 
utilizes the flare cue as described in the HUD 
Format Description section. The 2 degree flare 
results in touchdown 30 feet past the designated 
TDP at a sink rate of 8 feet per second. 

Touchdown Through Rollout . 

At touchdown, maximum thrust reversing is 
commanded by pulling the throttle full aft. Upon 
weight-on-wheels, the autobrake system engages, 
control laws change to ground handling, and the 
HUD's IFPC readout changes to STOL. The pilot 
maintains the desired heading using the control 
stick and rudder pedals. The ALG task is complete 
when the aircraft stops. 


ALG Evaluations 

The version of the ALG system previously 
described is the result of four evaluations 
conducted at the FDL simulation facility. The 
objectives of the evaluations were to analyze and 
improve the performance of the ALG system. After 
each test, modifications were made to improve the 
system. The final version of the ALG system 
differs from the original as described below. To 
comprehend the following discussion it is essential 
for the reader to be familiar with the contents of 
the ALG Task Description section of this paper. 

During engineering studies, deficiencies in 
the original implementation of the Bankline/Final 
Approach steering algorithms were discovered. 
These deficiencies were in gross acquisition of the 
final approach glidepath and ground track. ALG 
Test I, II, HI, and IV provide a detailed 
description of the approach used and modifications 
made to solve these problems. 

Figure 12 illustrates the final version of 
the ALG scenario. This scenario was originally 
defined with an approach distance of 4 nm instead 
of 6. The 4 nm distance was selected to minimize 
APG-70 and INS errors. ALG Test II results 
indicated a greater approach distance was required 
to reduce pilot workload. 


The original waypoint steering was a modified 
Bankline algorithm, instead of the NAV steering. 
This algorithm provided steering cues to obtain the 
ground path along a line from last to current steer 
points. These steer points were chosen to optimize 
radar look angles of the TDP. Keeping the aircraft 
on this predetermined ground path maximized the 
performance of the APG-70. ALG Test III results 
indicated that this level of steering was not 
required due to increased situational awareness 
resulting from ALG Test II. 

Figure 19 illustrates the final version of 
the logic used to select Bankline and Final 
Approach steering. The original logic 
automatically provided steering guidance towards 
the TDP when the designation was completed. ALG 
Test II results and flight tests at McAir indicated 
that the pilot required greater control on 
selecting when he received final approach steering. 

A requirement for the HUD to be declared as the 
display of interest was added to the logic. 

The final version of the EHSI (shown in 
Figures 11 and 18) incorporates all the waypoints 
and the MOS ground track symbol. The EHSI was 
originally implemented with only the current steer 
point symbol. ALG Test II results indicated that 
additional situational awareness was required to 
reduce pilot workload and increase performance. 

Following is a complete discussion of each 
ALG test. First, the purpose of the test along 
with method of approach is discussed. Then 
significant results and appropriate system 
modifications are described. 

ALG Test I 

The primary objective of ALG Test I was to 
evaluate the original versus modified versions of 
the Final Approach Elevation and Bankline steering. 
Elevation steering was evaluated by initializing 
the aircraft above the desired glidepath. Bankline 
steering was evaluated by initializing the aircraft 
on base leg and having the simulator operator 
designate an MOS at various ranges from point "D" 
of Figure 12. Another objective was to evaluate 
current pilot procedures from base leg to 
touchdown. It should be mentioned that the APG-70 
radar was not used during this testing. The rest 
of this section will describe test results and 
appropriate system modifications. 

The original elevation steering drives 
received a flying qualities rating of level 1 for 
fine tracking of the desired glideslope, as 
documented in reference 1. However, when these 
drives were used for gross acquisition, undesired 
overshoots occurred as illustrated in Figure 22. 
The approach to solve the problem was to implement 
a steering limit algorithm while not altering the 
fine tracking dynamics. This was accomplished by 
linearly reducing the steer command as the aircraft 
approached the desired glidepath. The modified 
limit eliminated the glidepath overshoots as 
illustrated in Figure 23. 

The original azimuth steering drives also 
received a flying qualities rating of level 1 for 
fine tracking of the desired ground track, as 
documented in reference 1. However, when these 
drives were used in gross acquisition two problems 
occurred. The reader should first understand that 
the Bankline and Final Approach azimuth steering 
are same steering drives, except a higher gain is 
selected for final approach. 
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Fig. 22 Original AUTL Elevation Steering 



Fig. 23 Modified AUTL Elevation Steering 


The first problem occurred on base leg. At a 
range greater than 2 nm from point "D" shown in 
Figure 12, the steering commanded the aircraft on a 
90 degree intercept to the final approach ground 
track. This command was considered unacceptable 
since it resulted in a turn away from the airfield. 
The solution was to limit the steering command 
based on the intercept angle between base leg and 
final approach. Test pilot recommendations were to 
incorporate this modification into the aircraft's 
flight control computer. 

The second problem occurred during the turn 
to final approach. The steering drives gave 
unacceptable bank angle commands resulting in large 
ground track overshoots as shown in Figure 24. 
This was a worse case situation since the touchdown 
point and heading were designated when the aircraft 
was at point "D". The pilot commented that the 
original steering was not useable because of the 
two large overshoots and bank angle commands of 90 
degrees. This was corrected, as' shown in Figure 
25, by reducing the maximum turn rate. The 
modified steering turned the aircraft onto final 
approach with no overshoots and a maximum bank 
angle of 30 degrees. 



Fig. 24 Original AUTL Azimuth Steering 



LrtlFT 


Fig. 25 Modified AUTL Azimuth Steering 


Pilot procedures were the last area of 
interest for ALG Test I. Original procedures 
stated that the gear and flaps should not be 
lowered until the aircraft was on final approach. 
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SUMMARY 


The objectives to enhance the ALG system to 
fully acceptable were successfully completed. 
Three steering algorithm modifications developed by 
FDL engineers were implemented in the aircraft's 
computer. The modifications increased the 
capability of the aircraft to obtain the desired 
ground track and glideslope. Recommended display 
modifications were also implemented to increase 
situational awareness. Pilot procedures were 
optimized to reduce pilot workload and several 
enhancements were made by McAir engineers as the 
result of flight tests. Several other recommended 
changes, such as implementing a digital map on the 
EHSI, would result in further workload reduction 
and increase safety. FDL testing resulted in the 
ALG system being fully demonstrated prior to actual 
ALG flight tests and provided the pilots with 
confidence in the overall S/MTD ALG design. 
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REAL-TIME FLIGHT SIMULATION SUPPORT 
FOR THE X-31 AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 

Steve Z am nut and Koos Zwaanenburg 
Applied Dynamics International 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The real-time simulation of aircraft with many different 
types of hardware in the loop can be a very challeng¬ 
ing task-especially when one has to simulate a high- 
performance aircraft with fast, nonlinear dynamics, a 
state-of-the-art flight control system, actuators, and 
other external hardware simultaneously. This paper 
discusses in detail the use of the AD 100 simulation 
computer for the real-time simulation requirements of 
the X-31 project. 

Introduction 

The X-31 project is the first international X-aircraft 
development program in which Rockwell Internatio¬ 
nal Corporation’s North American Aircraft division is 
working with Messerschmidt-Bolkow-Blohm (MBB) of 
Germany to design and build two Enhanced Fighter 
Maneuverability (EFM) aircraft for flight testing. This 
flight testing will focus on controlled flight at very high 
angles of attack (post-stall maneuvering). 

The X-31 

The purpose of the X-31 is to prove the feasibility of 
controlled flight at very high angles of attack, an area 
where conventional aircraft will stall and fall into a 
spin. The X-31 will also help to provide a better un¬ 
derstanding of the aerodynamics of the high-angle-of- 
attack flight regime. Instead of losing control at high 
angles of attack, the X-31 should be able to perform 

Copyright ©1989 by the American Institute of Aeronautics 
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maneuvers that were until now considered impossible, 
giving it the advantage of being able to point rapidly 
in a desired direction. To achieve these goals, the 
X-31 is equipped with flight-control surfaces like rud¬ 
der, elevons, and canards, and also with paddles in 
the engine exhaust stream, which can provide thrust 
vectoring. At low angles of attack, the X-31 will fly 
like any airplane. At high angles of attack, the stalled 
flight-control surfaces will not be effective for control, 
and the thrust-vectoring paddles must take over. For 
coordinated motion of the aircraft, all flight controls 
will be governed by a sophisticated fly-by-wire control 
system, since pilots will not be able to perform com¬ 
plex maneuvers without it. 

The X-31 development time is intended to be short, 
the budget is fairly low. Consequently, off-the-shelf 
components will be used as much as possible: F404 
engine, the cockpit of the F-18, and the landing gear 
of the F-16. 

Purpose of the Simulation 

The simulation activities in support of the X-31 project 
are both real-time and non-real-time in nature. Non- 
real-time simulation is performed to support the real¬ 
time simulations. The real-time models are derived 
from the non-real-time model, which serves as the 
“truth model” for all simulation activities. The real¬ 
time simulations are necessary for the following rea¬ 
sons: first, for control law and flight-control system 
verification and validation; second, to verify compli¬ 
ance of the aircraft with handling and flying qualities 
requirements; and finally, to demonstrate correct per- 
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formance of the flight-control system in real time. 

The real-time simulation activities in support of the 
X-31 program are broken into two phases. The first is 
the Real-Time All-Digital Simulation (RTADS) phase. 
A complete mathematical model of the flight dynam¬ 
ics of the X-31 aircraft, together with the flight-control 
system, actuators, and control surfaces, is developed 
and implemented for the purpose of verification of the 
flight-control laws, pilot evaluation, and handling quali¬ 
ties analysis. In this phase, the simulation program has 
to communicate with both instruments, stick, and ped¬ 
als in the mock-up cockpit and a Computer-Generated 
Image (CGI) system. In the second phase, called Flight 
Hardware-In-The-Loop Simulation (FHILS), the code 
for the flight-control computer is removed from the 
simulation program and replaced by the actual flight- 
control computer. Furthermore, the aircraft actuators 
are made external and all system test equipment, the 
CGI system, and the cockpit instruments and con¬ 
trols are connected to the simulation program. A 
wide variety of interfacing problems becomes apparent. 
VMEbus-based systems, 1553-buses, analog hardware 
for the actuators, and a digital interface to the CGI 
equipment combine into a complex system that must 
be orchestrated in a meaningful fashion. The overall 
result of the FHILS activity will be a full-blown X-31 
simulation with hardware in the loop that will be used 
for overall system evaluation and pilot training. 

The fast dynamics of the X-31 aircraft dictate a frame 
rate of 2 milliseconds or better for the numerical in¬ 
tegration of the model state equations. Furthermore, 
the aerodynamic data base of the X-31 contains several 
hundred thousand coefficient values, which makes the 
nonlinear aerodynamic function evaluation task quite 
challenging with respect to storage requirements as well 
as computer speed. The flight-control computer is a 
discrete time system with a sample time of 20 millisec¬ 
onds. The inclusion of such a system in a simulation of 
a continuous-time system like the aircraft equations of 
motion introduces some nontrivial problems. The re¬ 
quirements mentioned above make it clear that a fast 
and versatile computer system had to be used. The 


choice of a VAX 11/780 1 and an AD 100 proved to be 
instrumental in the successful implementation of the 
RTADS and FHILS phases with the above-mentioned 
requirements. 

SYSTEM 100 Architecture 

Applied Dynamics International (ADI) has been in¬ 
volved in solving time-critical simulation of continu¬ 
ous dynamic systems since its founding in 1957. The 
SYSTEM 100 [4] simulation computer system was in¬ 
troduced by ADI in 1984. It consists of an AD 100, 
a high-speed, floating-point compute engine; a host 
controller, a general-purpose digital computer of the 
VAX family; and ADSIM, a user-friendly simulation 
language designed specifically for the AD 100. The 
SYSTEM 100 hardware and software work together to 
form a complete simulation environment. 

The AD 100 

The AD 100, a synchronous, bus-oriented multiproces¬ 
sor compute engine designed for time-critical digital 
simulation, is the basic fundamental building block of 
the SYSTEM 100. The AD 100 is a single-user sys¬ 
tem without an operating system. It is controlled by a 
multiprocessing VAX host computer running the VMS 
operating system. Acting as the controller and user in¬ 
terface, the host computer relieves the AD 100 of these 
interrupt-based tasks. The compute engine needs to be 
isolated from the overheads and restrictions associated 
with an operating system in order to achieve and main¬ 
tain its optimum computation speed or frame rate. 

The AD 100 is capable of 20 million floating-point op¬ 
erations per second. The basic system consists of four 
processors and a host interface tied to a common bus, 
the PLUSBUS. The PLUSBUS is 105 bits wide, 65 bits 
of data and 40 bits of address and control. Emitter- 
Coupled Logic (ECL) devices are used to obtain high 
computational speed. The four basic processors are 
the Communication and Control Processor (COM), the 

1 VAX and VMS are registered trademarks of Digital Equip¬ 
ment Corporation 
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Arithmetic Logic Unit (ALU), the Mulitplier (MUL), 
and the Storage Processor (STO). Each processor has 
its own program memory, program counter, and in¬ 
struction decoder. Each processor has a 64-bit instruc¬ 
tion. The COM Processor has a 64K program memory, 
and the other processors have 4K program memories. 
Timings in the AD 100 are expressed in terms of a mas¬ 
ter clock period of 25 nanoseconds. The instruction 
cycle of the AD 100 consists of four of these phases or 
periods. 

Every arithmetic operation performed on the AD 100 
is done in floating-point arithmetic. Calculations are 
performed using either a 53-bit short-word format or a 
65-bit long-word format. Both formats contain 1 sign 
bit, 12 exponent bits, and either 40 or 53 significand 
bits. The long-word format is used where additional 
accuracy is needed, such as in the case of numerical in¬ 
tegration to minimize roundoff and truncation errors. 

The Storage Processor provides 64K of 65-bit high¬ 
speed data storage. Memory accesses and address 
arithmetic can take place two per instruction cycle. 
Some simulation tasks such as function generation and 
memory buffers require large amounts of data storage. 
It is for these purposes that an optional processor, the 
Function Memory Unit (FMU), was introduced, which 
has data memory of 2 million words by 64 bits. 

Input/Output Control Processor 

The use of hardware-in-the-loop simulation is growing 
rapidly as a design-and-test environment for the devel¬ 
opment of products in the aerospace and automotive 
industries. The interface to hardware in the loop may 
be either digital as in the case of on-board micropro¬ 
cessors, or may be analog for such hardware as motion- 
based platforms or system test equipment. Both dig¬ 
ital and analog interfaces may be necessary. The In¬ 
put/Output Control Processor (IOCP) provides both 
types of interfaces. 

The IOCP physically resides in the AD 100 cabinet as 
a piggyback board to the COM Processor. It does not 


interface directly to the PLUSBUS. Instead, it passes 
data through the use of the dual-ported memory of the 
COM processor. Synchronization between the AD 100 
and the IOCP is maintained through the use of a set 
of common flags. 

The IOCP operates independent of the other proces¬ 
sors in the AD 100. It has an independent program 
counter and program memory. The user writes a low- 
level program, called an ADRIO program, to control 
it. It is the user’s responsibility to synchronize the 
program running on the AD 100 and the program run¬ 
ning on the IOCP. The additional work this requires is 
more than offset by the added flexibility. The ADRIO 
program, or IOCP program, and the ADSIM program 
communicate through the dual-ported memory of the 
COM Processor. The user is able to set up common 
buffers between the two programs for passing data to 
and from the I/O rack to the ADSIM simulation. There 
are a series of common flags that can be used to syn¬ 
chronize the two programs. 

The IOCP is a simple processor capable of seven types 
of instructions. Each instruction takes 100 nanoseconds 
to execute. Data transfer instructions are the most 
widely used of the IOCP’s instructions, which include 
moving data to and from the data buffer through float- 
to-fix hardware converters, float-to-logic converters, or 
paths with no conversion. The IOCP is also capable of 
logic operations on individual bits using its logic pro¬ 
cessor. The common flags can be manipulated in this 
fashion. The IOCP is tied directly to the I/O bus in 
the I/O rack. The bus is 16 data lines, 8 address lines, 
and 2 control lines. The 8 address lines allow up to 256 
individual devices to be addressed in the I/O rack. 

ADSIM Environment 

With a specific application area in mind, namely real¬ 
time simulation, ADI was able to design the AD 100’s 
hardware and ADSIM to handle the necessities of the 
simulation environment. ADSIM is made up of a high- 
level simulation language and a run-time interactive 
control environment. 
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The ADSIM language is mathematically oriented. 
Many key elements of a typical simulation are built 
into the language, such as integration techniques, func¬ 
tion generation, and control system nonlinearity func¬ 
tions. A control executive consisting of two programs 
one that runs on the host controller and one that runs 
on the AD 100, provides the basis for implementing a 
model. The control structure built into this executive 
controls such parameters as system time (simulation 
time), frame time, and integration step sise. A dynamic 
section is provided for the model’s differential equa¬ 
tions. ADSIM allows the model to be implemented as 
a series of scalar and first-order differential equations. 
If conditional code is included as part of the model, 
the control executive takes care of padding the frame 
such that each frame is consistent with real time. Sort¬ 
ing of the dynamic equations and identifying algebraic 
loops are examples of some of the capabilites of the 
ADSIM compiler. Integration is handled using Runge 
Kutta methods, Adams Bashforth, or Adams Moulton 
system-level routines. The model development time is 
much less when a simulation language such as ADSIM 
is used since many of these standard simulation tech¬ 
niques are built into the language. 

ADSIM program development including editing, com¬ 
piling, and debugging is performed on the host com¬ 
puter. There are two ADSIM compilers: one that pro¬ 
duces code to be executed on the AD 100 for time- 
critical work and one that produces code to be executed 
on the host computer for non-time-critical experimen¬ 
tation and debugging. The same ADSIM source can be 
processed by the two different compilers. 

Running a program on the AD 100 involves loading 
the executable code from the host computer into the 
AD 100 at run time. The user run-time interface con¬ 
sists of a program called INTERACT running on the 
host computer. INTERACT provides a user-friendly 
interface for debugging and experimentation, allowing 
constants to be changed, variables to be displayed, in¬ 
tegration methods changed, breakpoints to be set, etc. 
This environment reduces the time it takes to get the 


simulation into a state where it can be integrated into 
the design and testing phase. 

X-31 Simulation Implementation 

The X-31 simulation implementation can be broken 
down into four phases or tasks. These tasks are listed 
as follows 

• The Aircraft Dynamic Simulation (ADS) 

• The Real-Time All-Digital Simulation (RTADS) 

• The Flight Hardware-in-the-Loop Simulation 
(FHILS) 

• The On-Aircraft Flight-Control System Validation 

Each of these subtasks of the simulation implementa¬ 
tion will now be discussed in detail. 

The Aircraft Dynamic Simulation (ADS) 

The ADS version of the simulation was the original 
X-31 aircraft simulation program. The ADS program 
is a Rockwell NAAO proprietary internal digital simu¬ 
lation program, which may be used as an aid for per¬ 
forming flight-control system synthesis and analysis. 

The ADS program is coded in FORTRAN IV on an 
IBM 370 computer. However, during the development 
of the X-31 simulation program, a version of ADS was 
modified by Rockwell personnel to run on the DEC 
VAX system operating under VMS. The program is 
designed to facilitate the digital simulation of aircraft 
and control system dynamics. Six-degree-of-freedom 
nonlinear equations of motion, angular rate transfor¬ 
mation equations, and angles are internally computed 
in the ADS program. 

The ADS simulation program contains a library of rou¬ 
tines normally used in control system simulations; this 
library includes mathematical, switching logic, func¬ 
tion generators, limit functions, dead-sone, hysteresis, 
and component subroutines. 
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Many different types of systems can be simulated using 
ADS; however the major use for the program is aircraft 
simulation. The ADS program allows a user to develop 
the system model and then link this model into the 
ADS interactive shell for run-time analysis. This anal¬ 
ysis allows, the inspection and modification of system 
variables and an interactive method of developing sim¬ 
ulation time histories. 

The first version of the X-31 aircraft was implemented 
in ADS employing a modular approach to simulation 
development. The modular approach allowed for a sys¬ 
tematic build of the X-31 simulation in both model 
complexity and fidelity. The results of the “final” ver¬ 
sion of the non-real-time ADS simulation then served 
as the “truth-model” for the subsequent real-time all- 
digital simulation, thus allowing for verification and 
validation of the RTADS software. 

The Real-Time All-Digital Simulation (RTADS) 

The RTADS phase of the simulation program is the 
setup prior to flight hardware delivery and is used for 
verification and validation of the real-time aircraft, the 
control laws, and for initial flying qualities evaluation. 

The RTADS simulation was to be implemented on 
the Applied Dynamics AD 100 digital simulation com¬ 
puter using the ADSIM simulation language. Rockwell 
NAAO personnel determined that internal computer 
resources could not meet the implementation time and 
iteration rate requirements imposed by the X-31 pro¬ 
gram time-line schedule and system dynamics, respec¬ 
tively. Thus, the RTADS and FHILS phase work was 
subcontracted to the Applied Dynamics Applications 
Department. The time allowed for the RTADS con¬ 
version from ADS format to the ADSIM format was 
five months, and this requirement was easily satisfied. 
As previously stated, the Rockwell requirement for the 
numerical integration of the model state equations is 2 
milliseconds, and the sample time of the digital flight- 
control system is 20 milliseconds. The ADSIM model 
running on the AD 100 executed the equations in 680 
microseconds; however, due to the sample time of the 


digital controller set at 20 milliseconds, an integration 
step of 1 millisecond was used in order to maintain 
an integer number of integrations per digital controller 
sample period. It should also be pointed out that 
this frame time includes all I/O requirements imposed 
by the RTADS phase of the simulation. These I/O 
requirements include analog-to-digital and digital- to- 
analog converters, and discrete I/O systems which in¬ 
clude sense-line and control-line registers, a high-speed 
digital interface to the DEC VAX system to drive an 
MBT 1553 bus emulator that in turn drives the cockpit 
Head-Up-Display (HUD), a high-speed digital interface 
to the Gould host system for the Evans and Sutherland 
CGI system to drive the simulation dome graphics, and 
a high-speed digital interface to the Sun 3 data acqui¬ 
sition system. 

The RTADS phase simulated all aircraft systems. 
These include airframe equations, flight-control com¬ 
puter, actuators, engine, sensors, thrust vector, hinge, 
landing gear, and ground models. To get a better feel 
for the overall complexity of the model, a number of 
specifics are presented below 

• Equipment used 

— Applied Dynamics AD 100 with Function 
Memory Unit (FMU) and analog and digital 
I/O system 

- Digital Equipment Corporation VAX 11/780 

— Evans and Sutherland CT-6 with Gould Host 

System 

- mock-up cockpit with flight instruments 

- 36-foot diameter Simulation Dome 

- Sun 3 Data Acquisition System 

- MBT 1553 Bus Emulator 

- three 8-Channel Strip Chart Recorders 

- McFadden Feel System 

• Simulation Program Summary 

- 64 state variables 

- 1382 algebraic variables 
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- 46 generated functions of 1 independent vari¬ 
able 

- 29 generated functions of 2 independent vari¬ 
ables 

- 55 generated functions of 3 independent vari¬ 
ables 

- 3 generated functions of 4 independent vari¬ 
ables 

- A total of over 200,000 generated function 
data points 

The RTADS phase also required the ability for a user to 
interactively trim the X-31 aircraft at an arbitrary set 
of flight conditions. These included the ability to trim 
the aircraft both longitudinally and laterally. It was de¬ 
cided to use the ADS non-real-time model to trim the 
aircraft and to down load the control surface deflections 
to the AD 100. This required the “splicing” of ADS 
to the ADSIM run-time environment named INTER¬ 
ACT. Since both ADS and INTERACT are written in 
FORTRAN, this process, with the help of Rockwell en¬ 
gineers, did not pose a problem. This also provided a 
cross check between the ADS model and the ADSIM 
model: if the aircraft is trimmed in one model exe¬ 
cuting on one system and trimming results are down 
loaded to a second model executing on a second sys¬ 
tem, both aircraft should remain in trimmed flight. 

The major problems encountered during the conver¬ 
sion process from the ADS FORTRAN to ADSIM were 
predictable. These problems are inherent in a program¬ 
ming language such as FORTRAN and simply do not 
manifest themselves in a simulation language such as 
ADSIM. The problems included improperly ordered 
dynamic equations in the FORTRAN; ADSIM equa¬ 
tions are automatically sorted. This resulted in a cor¬ 
rectly ordered FORTRAN code. Another problem was 
improperly equivalenced FORTRAN common areas; in 
ADSIM all variables are global, and there is no need for 
common areas. This prompted us to correct the ADS 
FORTRAN code. The truth of the matter was that 
Rockwell NAAO ended up with a better X-31 model 
than they had before the RTADS project started. Keep 


in mind however that the ADS model with X-31 code is 
an extremely large piece of FORTRAN code developed 
over many years. These comments are not to detract 
from the utility of or to criticize the X-31 ADS model 
or the developers; it is simply a fact that a good simula¬ 
tion language will help one to find problems in a model 
that might otherwise go undetected in a FORTRAN- 
based simulation. 

A diagram depicting the RTADS X-31 real-time simu¬ 
lation hardware configuration is shown in Figure 1. 

The Flight Hardware-in-the-Loop Simulation 
(FHILS) 

The FHILS phase of the simulation implementation is 
an outgrowth of the RTADS phase. This phase of the 
simulation will be used for the final validation of the 
flight-control system (FCS) hardware and software in 
the laboratory before the installation of the FCS and 
software into the X-31 aircraft. In addition, evaluation 
of the system design for compliance with flight control, 
human factors, flight test objectives, and pilot training 
are also major objectives of the FHILS task. 

A piece of equipment developed by Honeywell provides 
the interfaces between most of the FHILS simulation 
system. This piece of hardware, named the System 
Test Console (STC), provides the interface between the 
FCS, the cockpit, the system test equipment and the 
real-time simulation of the aircraft dynamics on the 
AD 100. Malfunction insertion capability for the test of 
the redundancy management system is also provided. 
In short, all systems that can be reasonably replaced by 
actual hardware and software systems are inserted into 
the FHILS simulation and removed from the ADSIM 
RTADS simulation code. 

The STC is a VMEbus-based system. The interface 
between the STC and the AD 100 is accomplished via 
a high-speed digital interface provided by ADI (a dual- 
ported memory with DEC DR11 protocol) and a VME- 
bus to DR11-W interface provided by VME Microsys¬ 
tem International Corporation (VMIC). Software pro- 
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tocols developed jointly by Honeywell and Applied Dy¬ 
namics allow for a high-speed real-time communication 
between these vastly different computer systems. Data 
format for the STC is IEEE-754 single precision for¬ 
mat, and conversion from the AD 100 internal format 
to the STC system is performed by the AD 100 in a 
mini mal amount of time. 

The Evans and Sutherland with Gould host system is 
still driven by the AD 100 directly for implementation 
of the flight dome graphics in the FHILS phase. The 
AD 100 also communicates with the Sun 3 system for 
data acquisition and drives the three 8-channel strip 
chart recorders for the purpose of a real-time monitor 
of important simulation parameters. 

As the implementation of the FHILS task is not yet 
completed at the time this paper has been written, 
specifics about the problems encountered, frame times 
and other areas of interest are not yet available. 

A diagram depicting the FHILS X-31 realtime simula¬ 
tion hardware configuration is shown in Figure 2. 


The On-Aircraft Flight Control System Valida¬ 
tion 

This last phase of the simulation program allows for 
final validation of the Flight Control Computer as in¬ 
stalled on the aircraft while sitting on the runway. The 
System Test Console has been designed with this phase 
of the simulation in mind, as this piece of equipment 
can be rolled out onto the runway and interfaced to the 
on-board FCC. Open and closed loop test of the FCC 
may be performed via the STC interface. These “strap- 
down” tests may be performed with and without the 
engine running. Again, the FCC provides the interface 
for fault insertion to most of the X-31 on-board com¬ 
puter systems for the purpose of, among other things, 
the evaluation of the redundancy management systems 


Results 

The ADS version of the X-31 aircraft simulation was 
successfully converted to the RTADS simulation by Ap¬ 
plied Dynamics personnel in the required time period 
and with the desired iteration rate requirements. Dy¬ 
namic fidelity of the X-31 model was increased during 
the conversion process. A frame time of 680 microsec¬ 
onds was achieved by using the ADSIM simulation lan¬ 
guage and AD 100 system. Input/output requirements 
were easily satisfied and verified by Rockwell NAAO 
personnel. 

The work on the FHILS version of the simulation is 
underway at the time this paper is being written (June 
1989). To summarize the FHILS version of the model, 
one takes the RTADS model and basically eliminates 
the software controller and actuators. These systems 
will be replaced by the STC along with the actual hard¬ 
ware (FCS and analog simulation of aircraft actuators). 
Since we in Ann Arbor do not have the STC and related 
systems, the following approach has been taken. Using 
two AD 100 systems, the analogous environment is cre¬ 
ated: basically using a single AD 100 to simulate the 
FCS and actuators and the second AD 100 to simulate 
the airframe dynamics. This has been done in real-time 
in Ann Arbor and has produced the same results as 
when the whole system was on a single AD 100. Thus, 
when we are on-site at Rockwell NAAO, we should need 
only to plug in the STC and debug the model from 
there, safe in knowledge that the system has already 
performed in a predictable manner at least with the 
second AD 100. 

Alternative Implementation Methods 

Since most people who work in an engineering en¬ 
vironment are not paid to continually reinvent the 
wheel, it is extremely important that simulation mod¬ 
els, functions, and subsystems of a project can be 
shared by groups of people. ADSIM allows personal 
libraries, project-related libraries, or even department- 
and company-wide libraries, which may contain fre¬ 
quently used functions and models. Furthermore, it 
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is possible to set up simulation executives, which are 
called EXECUTE pairs. A simulation executive is the 
outer layer of a simulation that takes care of macro¬ 
scopic phenomena like synchronisation of the simu¬ 
lation with the outside world, graphics, starting and 
stopping the simulation, and the order in which cer¬ 
tain combinations of dynamic systems are solved. For 
example, in a mixed-data system, the continuous-time 
part will be solved on a frame-by-frame basis, while 
the discrete-time part will only be solved every T t sec¬ 
onds. An EXECUTE pair can control the relations 
between the continuous-time and discrete-time subsys¬ 
tem in a meaningful fashion. In the case of the X-31 
simulation, an EXECUTE pair could simplify the inter¬ 
actions between the discrete-time model of the flight- 
control system and the continuous-time model for the 
airframe. However, the methodology explained in this 
section was not used for the X-31 simulation. 

An EXECUTE pair is defined as two separate ADSIM 
blocks; a simulation executive named SIMEXEC 
and an interactive executive named INTEXEC. The 
SIMEXEC block is written in ADSIM and defines the 
order of execution of blocks in the user’s ADSIM pro¬ 
gram. The INTEXEC block is a FORTRAN subrou¬ 
tine which is linked into and called by the INTERACT 
process. The INTEXEC subroutine allows a user to 
execute user-written FORTRAN code before and after 
the AD 100 is started or halted. The INTEXEC sub¬ 
routine also starts the AD 100 simulation beginning 
with the control structure as defined in the SIMEXEC 
block. Since the simulation executives are written in 
high-level languages, they are readily modified by the 
user. Three simulation executives are currently avail¬ 
able with the ADSIM software. These are: 

• An EXECUTE pair for continuous system simular 
tion [1] 

• An EXECUTE pair for multiple-frame-rate inte¬ 
gration [2] 

• An EXECUTE pair for mixed-data system simu¬ 
lation [5] 


The EXECUTE pair for continuous system simulation 
is used in ADSIM programs with a single dynamic 
block named DYNAMIC continuous. The ordinary dif¬ 
ferential equations representing the system to be sim¬ 
ulated are simply placed into the dynamic block. The 
ADSIM compiler sorts the equations into the proper 
order to ensure correct evaluation of all quantities. All 
differential equations are integrated with a single in¬ 
tegration step size. For real-time simulation, this in¬ 
tegration step size is set equal to the amount of time 
it takes the AD 100 to execute a single frame. This 
task is transparent to the user and is performed by 
the INTERACT task. The general format of ADSIM 
programs using EXECUTE continuous follows: 

TITLE {Simulation Title} 

DYNAMIC continuous 

{ Differential and algebraic equations 

to represent continuous time systems. } 

END DYNAMIC continuous 

EXECUTE ’continuous’ 

The EXECUTE pair for mixed-data system simulation, 
named EXECUTE mixed.data, is also used in ADSIM 
programs along with two dynamic blocks. Simula¬ 
tions of this nature are easily partitioned into two or 
more subsystems. One subsystem consists of algebraic 
and difference equations that represent the digital or 
discrete-time control laws. The other subsystem con¬ 
sists of the algebraic and differential equations that 
describe the behavior of the continuous time system. 
When creating the control structure for simulation of 
mixed-data systems, the following factors should be 
considered: 

• Numerical integration of discontinuities introdu¬ 
ced by the digital controller residing in the 
continuous-time subsystem 

• Selection of numerical integration methods 

• Adjustment of either the sample period or integrar 
tion step size 
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• Representation of computational delay in the dig¬ 
ital subsystem 

The first point to take into consideration is the selec¬ 
tion of the integration method. Single-step predictor- 
type methods that use the current and past derivar 
tives to predict the new state values do so under the 
presumption of continuous derivatives. This presump¬ 
tion does not hold when simulating mixed-data sys¬ 
tems. Strong discontinuites are introduced by the con¬ 
trol command as determined by the discrete time sys¬ 
tem. Self-starting methods, such as the classical, multi- 
step Runge Kutta second-, third- and fourth-order va¬ 
riety, do not rely on this assumption, and thus these 
methods will be used. However, the classical Runge 
Kutta methods are not suited for real-time simulation 
as these methods require external inputs to the inte¬ 
gration method before they become available in time. 
At Applied Dynamics we have anticipated this problem 
and developed our own Runge Kutta real-time meth¬ 
ods with similar accuracy and stability characteristics 
as the traditional versions. See [1] and [5] for details. 

Another consideration is the correct simulation of the 
digital controllers computational delay. Actual micro¬ 
processor hardware does not produce control action 
to the continuous system instantaneously. The most 
common method is to compute the control effort and 
output as soon as the results become available. How¬ 
ever, when simulating delay time, the lag must be an 
integer multiple of the continuous-system integration 
step sise. If you have an estimate of the computational 
delay for your particular piece of hardware, EXECUTE 
mixed.data will allow you to simulate the effect of 
both fixed and time-varying computational delays on 
your continuous system model. Figure 3 shows the re¬ 
lation of delay time to the sample time. 


{ Difference and algebraic equations 

to represent digital controller. > 

EHD DYNAMIC discrete 

DYNAMIC continuous 

{ Differential and algebraic equations 

to represent continuous-time plant. } 

END DYNAMIC continuous 

EXECUTE * mixed.data* 

Figure 4 shows the control structure provided by 
EXECUTE mixed.data. 


Let us consider an example of a mixed-data system sim¬ 
ulation using ADSIM and EXECUTE mixed.data. The 
system simulated is a simple second-order closed-loop 
system with a digital PID type controller. Errors intro¬ 
duced due to the digital-to-analog (D/A) and analog- 
to-digital (A/D) converters are also modelled by invok¬ 
ing a standard ADSIM model named quantizer [1]. 
Scaling of the input and output quantities is also per¬ 
formed, as would be needed if actual controller hard¬ 
ware were to be used. The system simulated is shown 
in Figure 5. 


The digital controller transfer function, £>(z), is defined 
using z-transform notation and has the following form: 


_ M(z) _ ox + a 2 z 1 + <* 3 z 3 
{Z) ~ E(z) ~ 1 +6 1 z-i + 6 a z-» 


(1) 


The continuous-time transfer function, IT(s), is defined 
using Laplace transform notation and has the following 
form: 


The general format for ADSIM programs using the con¬ 
trol structure of EXECUTE mixed.data follows: 


TITLE -[Simulation Title} The ADSIM language supports both continuous¬ 

time derivatives and discrete-time difference equations. 
DYNAMIC discrete Therefore, the above defined transfer functions, D(z) 

and 1T(«), are simply converted to ADSIM notation 
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and placed into the discrete and continuous dynamic 
blocks, respectively. Note that the transfer function for 
a zero-order hold is not represented in either the block 
diagram or in the ADSIM program. The reason for this 
is that the simulation control structure as defined by 
the SIMEXEC block in the EXECUTE mixed.data pair 
supplies this effect implicitly. The following program 
fragment displays the use and the invocation of the 
EXECUTE pair by the EXECUTE mixed.data state¬ 
ment. 

TITLE "Plant & digital controller" 

(* Digital controller difference equations *) 
dynamic discrete 

(* Generate reference position *) 
xref = test_signal(s_time t system_time) 

(* Scale and quantize input, x *) 
xs = kadc*x 

xq = quantizer(a,b,xs) 
xe = ikadc*xq 

(* Generate error signal and sequence *) 

e# = xref-xe 
epf# = e 

(* Generate control signal and sequence *) 

m# = bl*m+b2+mpf+al*e#+a2*e+a3*epf 
mpf# = m 

end dynamic discrete 

(* Second order plant differential equations 

*) 

dynamic continuous 


method rkrt2 

(* Scale and quantize controller output, m *) 

ms = kdac*m 

mq = quantizer(a,b,ms) 

me = ikdac+mq 

(* Second order plant equations *) 
x» = y 

y» = 1.0/(taul*tau2)*(kg+me-(taul+tau2)+y-x) 

end dynamic continuous 

(* Specify default data set *) 

data taul =4.0, ... 

(* Specify controller constants *) 

data bl = 0.540, b2 = 0.460, ... 

(* Specify simulation run specifications *) 

runspecs endtime = 10.0, 
sampletime = 1.0, 
frametime = 50.0e-6, 
delaytime = 10.0e-3, 
speedup = 1.0 

(* Execute pair for mixed-data simulation *) 
execute "mixed.data" 

Conclusions. 

The performance numbers of the AD 100 show that 
it is possible to implement a high-performance aircraft 
like the X-31 in a real-time hardware-in-the-loop simu¬ 
lation without the problems associated with an imple¬ 
mentation on a general purpose digital computer using 
FORTRAN. It has also been shown that the use of spe¬ 
cialized EXECUTE pairs can simplify the implementa- 
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tion effort of systems with digital controllers governing 
continuous time systems. 
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Figure 1: RTADS simulation hardware configuration. 
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Figure 2: FHILS simulation hardware configuration 
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Figure 3: Relation of delay time and sample time. 



Figure 5: Mixed-data system. 
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Abstract 

This study investigates the degree of complexity re¬ 
quired in the simulation of turbulence and thunderstorm 
downbursts for flight simulation. A turbulence model 
is presented which contains all the correlations found 
in homogeneous isotropic turbulence. Several simplifi¬ 
cations and alternate models are considered. This par 
per also presents further developments in the simulation 
of thunderstorm downbursts. A single ring vortex sys¬ 
tem and a more complicated triple ring vortex system 
are compared to Joint Airport Weather Studies (JAWS) 
data sets. By means of pilot evaluations on the UTIAS 
B-747 Flight Research Simulator, it was found that the 
inclusion of the isotropic turbulence correlations did not 
seem to affect the pilot and not much difference was per¬ 
ceived among the turbulence models. It was also found 
that the inclusion of the gust time derivatives in the 
aircraft equations of motion was an important factor 
affecting the realism of the simulation. Downburst eval¬ 
uations showed that both single and triple ring vortex 
systems were able to simulate actual downbursts (JAWS 
data). It is suggested that the ring vortex models be ex¬ 
panded upon to include more than one cell. 


Nomenclature 


7V_ time spent below approach speed. 

V airspeed. 

V airspeed vector: [u b vb wb] T - 

Va approach airspeed (149 kts). 

V+ on or above approach speed FPDP. 

= T^-fo V+ (V-V A )dt 
VL below approach speed FPDP. 

= 7 \rfo V ~( v - v A) dt 
W wind velocity vector: [W x W v W Z ] T 
6ij Kronecker delta. 

<r(t) modulating variable. 

o 2 turbulence intensity. 

$(fc) turbulence spectrum function (3x3 ma¬ 

trix with elements $,j(fc)). 
r re/ reference ring vortex circulation strength. 

Notation 

b column matrix. 

B_ matrix. 

B_ h the Hermitian transpose of B_ (the complex 

conjugate of B_ T ). 


A force vector. 


f(r) 

FPDP 

9(r) 

GS+ 


GS _ 


H 

Hg/s 

J 

k 

k 

k 


nix.) 

Mk) 


L 

R ix {t) 


Tgs+ 
Tgs _ 
ZV + 


longitudinal turbulence correlation. 
Flight Path Deterioration Parameter, 
lateral turbulence correlation. 


on or above glideslope FPDP. 

= 1 /*«+ H dt 

T os + J 0 H g/s 

below glideslope FPDP. 

- 1 f Tas ~ h 
“ Tai: Jo TT^ dt 

aircraft c.g. height above ground, 
glideslope height above ground. 


\Jk\ + k\ + 

wave number expressed in cycles per metre: 

[*1 *2 * 3 ] T . 


distance between aircraft c.g. and stabi¬ 
lizer. 


three independent Gaussian white noise sources: 
[ni n 2 n 3 ] . 

t he Fourier tra nsform of n(x). 

\A? + r| + r|. 

reference ring vortex radius, 
spatial separation between two points: [n r 2 r 3 ] T . 
the autocorrelation function for x(t) at time 
delay r. 

time spent on or above glideslope. 

time spent below glideslope. 

time spent at or above approach speed. 


Subscripts 

B body-axes frame of reference. 

I inertial frame of reference. 


Introduction 


The faithful simulation of the atmospheric environment 
in commercial flight simulators is an important factor in es¬ 
tablishing the realism of the simulation. Low-altitude turbu¬ 
lence, while seldom a serious threat to an aircraft’s safety in 
itself,increases the pilot workload and may degrade the pilot’s 
capability to deal with emergency situations. Many turbulence 
models have been proposed in the past and used with varying 
degrees of success on flight simulators. The effect of spatially 
correlated gusts, and correlated gust components on a flight- 
simulation has been of interest for some time [1]. To date it is 
not clear whether or not they have an effect on the simulation. 

On the other hand, the wind shears produced by thun¬ 
derstorm downbursts have been the cause of several catas¬ 
trophic accidents in the past. Whilst the best strategy for 
thunderstorm downburst encounters is avoidance, pilots must 
be trained for the situation of an inadvertant encounter. Train¬ 
ing for this type of wind shear encounter can only take place 
in a flight simulator [2]. It is therefore important to evaluate 
the capability of current wind shear models to simulate actual 
wind shear occurrences. 


‘Graduate Student, Member AIAA. 
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Turbulence Models 


ThrPP-nimenaional Correlated and Uncorrelated Models 
From the theory of isotropic turbulence, the three-dim¬ 
ensional correlation tensor is [4] 


The Fourier 
tral tensor 


M£) = |/(r)-j(r)]^+j(r)«„ (1) 

transform of the correlation tensor yields the spec- 

( 2 ) 


where E(k) is the von Kir min energy function [5] 
F<U - 110 T»r ( 2 * aLk ) A 

{) ~ 9 [1 + 


(3) 


Three turbulence velocity components can be generated by 


£(*) = Q(k)Mk) (4) 

where H(k) and N_(k) are the Fourier transforms of the tur¬ 
bulence and white noise respectively, and the transfer function 
Q{k) comes from the solution to [6] 

m=a(k)G H (k) ( 5 ) 


The inverse Fourier transform of U_(k) produces the spatial 
turbulence velocity field tz(x). This model assumes Taylor’s 
hypothesis of a frozen flow field [5]. 

There are two possible formulations of the transfer func¬ 
tion matrix G(k). If G(k) is taken to be 


£ = 


G n 0 0 

G 21 Gn 0 

(?3i Gn G33 


( 6 ) 


the resulting three components of the velocity field u(i) will 
be correlated with each other according to Equation 1. Alter¬ 
natively, G(k) can be taken as 


a= 


G u 0 0 

0 Gn 0 
0 0 G 33 


(7) 


This results in the three components being independent of each 
other. The latter is the formulation employed in Reference [7]. 

The above procedure produces two separate models. 
Throughout this work, the turbulence produced by the formu¬ 
lation in Equation 6 will be referred to as the 3-D correlated 
turbulence model, and that produced by Equation 7 as the 3- 
D uncorrelated model. It should be borne in mind however, 
that both models contain the spatial correlations within each 
component as found in isotropic turbulence. 

As the aircraft flies through this field, the turbulence 
velocity components at its center of gravity are determined and 
transformed from the ground-fixed F/ frame into the aircraft 
body frame Fg. In a similar manner the significant turbulence 
velocity gradients are computed in F b as well. These gradients 
and the associated rotational motion are given by [8] 

_ dW t dW, dW x dW v 

P dy q ~ dx Tl ~ dy ~ dx 

This generates turbulence time series consisting of three ve¬ 
locities and three gradients which are used to produce aircraft 
forces and moments. 


It is generally accepted that turbulence is a non-Gaussian 
process [9]. The amplitude distribution tends to be patchy with 
significant periods of low and high intensity. The method of 
producing turbulence was based on the filtering of Gaussian 
white noise, and as a consequence, the initial turbulence field 
was also Gaussian. In order to increase the realism in flight 
simulation applications, it is necessary to alter the statistical 
properties of this initial turbulence while maintaining the spec¬ 
tral characteristics. A suitable process has been introduced in 
Reference [10], and is given by 

u »(0 = <7(0 *(0 (8) 

where it is desired to have the spectral properties of some time 
series w(t) identical to those of z(t) while at the same time hav¬ 
ing a different probability density function. This is achieved by 
employing a stochastically fluctuating <r(t). It can be shown 
that the desired properties can be achieved when 

d 2 R"{ r) 

dr 2 

is suitably small as r -* 0. This technique has been used to 
process the initial turbulence field in order to generate patchy 
turbulence. At each time step a new value of a(t) is calcu¬ 
lated, and this value is used to modulate the turbulence gusts 

u g,vg,v>g>Pg,<]g, and tq. 

Modulated Turbulence Model 

The above models required the turbulence to be gener¬ 
ated in the frequency domain. Alternatively, by filtering white 
noise using simple linear filters, turbulence may be generated 
in the time domain. In the past, much attention has been 
focused on the three-filter turbulence generation models pro¬ 
posed in [9], [11], and [12]. The Modulated Turbulence Model 
is an adaptation of the three-filter model, but instead of using 
three filters to produce a patchy time series, the modulation 
process described above (Equation 8) is used, reducing the 
number of filters required for each gust series to one. The 
ug,vq and wg gusts are generated w r ith the Dryden spectral 
forms [13], and rolling and yawing gusts are generated using 
filters with transfer functions based on Reference [12]. Pitch 
gusts are produced by applying a time delay to the ac at the 
aircraft centre of gravity and applying it to the stabilizer, i.e. 

Q G„ at , (0 = oc G c . 9 . (t - (9) 

All the linear filters are driven by Gaussian white noise sources. 
These sources are statistically independant, the uq and tq fil¬ 
ters sharing the same source, and the wq and pa filters sharing 
their own source. All gusts, uq, V G, w g,Pg a^d r<~, are mul¬ 
tiplied by a suitable stochastic <r(t) function to generate the 
required statistical properties. All gust components use the 
same value of a{t). 

This model differs from the pair of three-dimensional 
models in that the Dryden spectral form is employed. Also 
the turbulence from this model does not contain the spatial 
correlations, or correlations among the components found in 
the first two models. 

Statistical Discrete Gust (SPG) Method 

As a fourth model, a very different approach to generat¬ 
ing turbulence is employed. Developed at the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment, the SDG method uses as a basic element, a 
ramp gust followed by an exponential washout ([14], [15], [16]). 
The exact procedure for generating turbulence series using this 
model is given in Reference [14]. The uq, vq and wq gusts are 
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generated at the aircraft’s c.g. as in the previous models. Roll 
and yaw gusts are calculated by generating uq and wq gusts 
independently at each wingtip, and dividing the difference by 
the separation distance. Pitch gusts were generated using the 
time delay process of Equation 9. 

The above four turbulence models represent three very 
different methods of generating turbulence for flight simula¬ 
tors. The models and their properties are summarized in Ta¬ 
ble 1. The variation of turbulence intensities and lengthscales 
with height was according to the data in Reference [17]. In 
order to generate the patchy nature of turbulence, the fourth 
order central moment of all the gusts series was set to give a 
kurtosis (the ratio of the fourth-order moment to the square 
of the second-order moment) of 4.5. In the SDG model, the 
F value was set at 0.4 [14]. During the turbulence evaluations 
detailed below, the surface wind speed (at 10 m height) was 
055° at 20 knots (the runway heading is 055°). The mean wind 
variation with height was according to the power law given in 

[17]- 

By means of pilot evaluations, the realism of each model 
and its value in a piloted flight simulation may be examined. 


Thunderstorm Downburst Modelling 

In recent years increasing emphasis has been placed on 
training airline pilots for flight through wind shear conditions. 
Several downburst models for flight simulators have been pro¬ 
posed in the past using elements of potential flow theory to 
simulate the velocity field ([18], [19], and [21]). While it ap¬ 
pears that such models can produce aircraft response similar 
to that observed in real encounters, such models must be made 
to emulate actual downburst conditions as closely as possible. 
Such a comparison could not be made until recently when re¬ 
sults from the Joint Airport Weather Studies (JAWS) were 
made available for simulation applications [22]. This allowed 
direct comparison between the simpler models and the larger 
JAWS data sets. 

In Reference [19] it is suggested that a downburst model 
using a single ring vortex (and its image) will not produce a 
realistic wind field; in particular the ratio of the maximum ver¬ 
tical wind speed to the maximum horizontal wind field would 
be smaller in the single ring case. It is suggested that several 
concentric ring vortices of different strengths be employed to 
obtain a more realistic profile [20]. Strengths would increase 
toward the centre to produce a more intense, localised down¬ 
draught. Two models were studied in this work. The first 
employs a single ring vortex, and the second uses three con¬ 
centric ring vortices with a strength distribution given by 

r, = r re/ (l-sin(^)) t = 1,2,3 (10) 

The models were implemented in such a way that both required 
equal computation time in the simulation, thereby removing a 
common argument against the more complicated models in the 
past. 

Two data sets were selected from the JAWS data in Ref¬ 
erence [22]; corridors AB and CD from data set 5AU1847. A 
vertical cross- section of these downbursts are shown in Fig¬ 
ure 1 (from [22]), as well as the orientation of the ILS 3° glides- 
lope used in these evaluations. These were chosen as they 
had already been classified as challenging, and consisted of 
one well-defined downburst, but having different vertical wind 
structures. The single and triple ring models’ parameters were 
adjusted in 6uch a way that both generated wind components 
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Figure 1: JAWS Corridors AB and CD [22] 


along the glideslope as close as possible to those generated by 
the JAWS data sets. This gave rise to six separate wind shear 
sets. Since there is no turbulence information in the JAWS 
data sets, none of the wind shears contained any turbulence. 

In this work the JAWS data models will be referred to 
using the prefix J, and the single and triple ring models by the 
prefixes SR and TR respectively. References to JAWS corridor 
data sets AB and CD use the suffices 1 and 2 respectively; e.g. 
the single ring vortex model simulating the JAWS corridor CH 
is model SR2 (see Table 1). 


Experimental Design 

All the above models were implemented on the UTIAS 
Flight Research Simulator shown in Figure 2. The aircraft 
simulated was a Boeing 747. Details of the simulation can be 
found in References [23], [24], and [25]. The simulator was 
upgraded from that described in Reference [23] to include a 
three-window colour visual display, and a hydraulic control 
loading system. 

In order to evaluate the turbulence and downburst mod¬ 
els, use was made of current airline pilots. All pilots had expe¬ 
rience in training simulators. In all twelve different pilots were 


Table 1: Turbulence and Downburst Models 


Model Number 

Attributes 

Ml 

Modulated turbulence model. 

M2 

Statistical Discrete Gust model. 

M3 

3-D spatially correlated model; no correlation among gust components. 

M4 

3-D spatially correlated model; gust components correlated with each other. 

NT 

No turbulence 

J1 

JAWS 77 data set 

SRI 

Single ring vortex model simulating JAWS 77 data set 

TR1 

Triple ring vortex model simulating JAWS 77 data set 

J2 

JAWS CB data set 

SR2 

Single ring vortex model simulating JAWS CD data set 

TR2 

Triple ring vortex model simulating JAWS CE date sat 

NS 

No wind shear 













employed, six for the turbulence oval nations, and six for the 
downbursts tests. Their backgrounds and experience are listed 
in Table 2. Although only one had Hoeing 7-17 experience, with 
sufficient training useful results could be obtained from all of 
them. There was also the added advantage of rapturing a 
broad cross-section of the commercial pilot community. 



Figure 2: UTIAS Flight Research Simulator 
Turbulence Evaluations 

The task and analysis used in the turbulence evaluations 
is very similar to that used in Reference [23]. The primary 
task in the turbulence evaluation is shown in Figure 3. It 
was selected to represent the terminal portion of a flight and 
comprises the following zones: 

1. Heading and altitude hold. 

2. VOR radial intercept. 

3. VOR radial track. 

4. Deceleration while tracking VOR radial. 

5. Descent. 

6. Sidestep manoeuvre to capture the ILS. 

7. ILS approach to touchdown. 

In both the turbulence and downburst evaluations, the pilots 
were instructed to judge the quality of the atmospheric model 
and no other aspect of the simulation. It was also made dear 
that they should rate the models relative to that which would 
be experienced in the actual aircraft, and not in other simula¬ 
tors. The various models and their attributes are summarized 
in Table 1. 

Both subjective and objective measurements were used 
to evaluate the effects of the turbulence models. The subjec¬ 
tive ratings used the scale shown in Figure 4. The rating sede 
ie based on that reported in References [23] and [26] an t e 
adjectives on the left-hand side are spaced so as to produce an 
equal interval scale. In addition, the pilots were encouraged to 
add any comments they wished. Immediately after eac tri 


Table -I: Pilot Experience 

(a): Turbulence Evaluation Pilot* 


Subject 

f'urroni 

Total 

living hours 

Transport 
flying hours 

Flight 

simulator hours 

1 

F/0‘, 1. nil 1 

1 soon 

9000 

too 

2 

F/O. IX’.'f 

2000 

H00 

in 

.1 

F/0, B-767 

0000 

7100 

310 

•! 

F/o. dco 

9.100 

7000 

1.700 

5 

Sim. Instructor, LK'-O 

17000 

12000 

300 

6 

F/O, B-767 

9100 

8100 


•First Offic 







(b): Downburst Evaluat 

ion Pilots 



Subject 

Current 

Total 

Transport 

Flight 


number 

position 

flying hours 

flying hours 

simulator hours 


1 


Pilot, DASH-8 

9000 

7000 

200 


2 


Pilot, DASH-8 

8300 

800 

200 


3 


F/O, DC-9 

9000 

8000 

270 


4 


Captain, DC-9 

10000 

8000 

200 


5 


Captain, B-767 

30000 

2.1000 

1000 


6 


Development Pilot 

9000 

8600 

1000 


the pilots were asked to mark on each vertical line their assess¬ 
ment of the turbulence. The pilot flew the full task (Figure 31 
for each turbulence model (in a randomized order), and once 
with no turbulence. In addition to this, the pilots flew paired 
comparison tests as reported in Reference [23]. This allowed 
the pilots to compare the turbulence models. The first set of 
paired comparison tests was over zones 3. 4, and 5. and the sec¬ 
ond over zone 7. Each takes about 4 minutes to fly. A single 
trial consists of flying the particular task twice in close succes¬ 
sion but with different turbulence models. After flying each 
pair, the pilot was asked to indicate which model was more 
realistic. All possible pairs were presented to the pilot using a 
randomized Latin-Square design. The analysis is described in 
Reference [27]. 

Downburst Evaluations 

The downburst evaluations required the pilots to fly an 
approach to land (zone 7). They were asked to fly the approach 
to the best of their ability, and go-around only when a landing 
seemed impossible. Go-around procedures were at the discre¬ 
tion of the pilot and his previous training, but most agreed 
that the approved procedure was to apply full throttle, pitch 
up to the stick-shaker warning, and leave the aircraft configu¬ 
ration alone until clear of the perceived danger. In the event 
of a landing, brakes were applied to a fuU stop. During the 
tests they were given no instruction in how to fly the various 
shears. 
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Table 3: Analysis of Variance for Complete Set of Results for 
Turbulence Evaluations 


Table 4: Analysis of Variance Summary for Turbulence Eval¬ 
uations; P( x > F) 


Parameter 

Subjects 

Treatments 

Overall impression 

0.3050 

0.6627 

Variation of the turbulence parameters with height 

0.0729 

0.6846 

Roll 

0.0219 

0.9570 

Pitch 

0.0062 

0.4456 

Yaw 

<0.0001 

0.4609 

Vertical acceleration 

0.0007 

0.9797 

Relation between the gust components 

0.3075 

0.9017 

Heading control 

<0.0001 

0.1065 

Speed control 

0.3312 

0.8657 

Altitude control 

0.9351 

0.7388 


Effect 0 

Degrees of freedom 

Sum of squares 

F value 

P(x > f)‘ 

Subjects 

5 

48.4007 

14.7027 

<0.0001 (<0.0001) 

Treatments 

3 

0.6325 

0.3202 

0.8107 (0.0012) 

Subjects x Treatments 

15 

32.4878 

3.2896 

0.0001 (<0.0001) 

Variables 

9 

47.3442 

7.9899 

<0.0001 (<0.0001 j 

Subjects x Variables 

45 

84.0605 

2.8372 

<0.0001 (<0.0001) 

Treatments x Variables 

27 

9.9196 

0.5580 

0.9606 (0.7353) 

Residual 

135 

88.8827 



Total 

239 

311.7280 




refer# lo the 4 turbulence model#, and ‘Variables’ refer* to the rating parameter* 


Results and Analysis 
Turbulence Evaluations 

Pilot Ratings The results of an analysis of variance car¬ 
ried out on the pilots’ ratings from the scales in Figure 4, show 
most significant effects were subject and variables (rating pa¬ 
rameters). If the analysis of variance included the data for the 
runs without turbulence, the treatment effects became signif¬ 
icant. The results are summarized in Table 3. They suggest 
that the pilots’ ratings were affected by the turbulence but 
there was not much difference between the models. In order 
to investigate the effects of the individual rating parameters, 
an analysis of variance was performed on each item separately. 
The results (excluding the NT data) are shown in Table 4. 
Repeating the analysis including the NT data produced essen¬ 
tially the same results. It can be seen that subject effects are 
most significant with heading control being the most signifi¬ 
cant parameter for treatment effects. 

Paired Comparison Tests In these tests, pilots were asked 
to compare turbulence models over short flight segments. The 
results are shown in Table 5. From the analysis, pilots rated 
the models in the same order for both segments. However the 
within-pilot consistency [27], it, was low for some pilots. Over¬ 
all the within-pilot consistency was better on the approach 
segment than when tracking the VOR radial. The results were 
recomputed excluding the results from pilots producing zero 
consistency (k = 0) in both segments, and the ordering re¬ 
mained the same. As a consequence of the poor within-pilot 
consistency, the inter-pilot consistency, W, was also low for 
both segments. 

From the previous results it may be concluded that the 
pilots cannot discern between turbulence models in their sub¬ 
jective ratings. It now remains to investigate the aircraft and 
simulator response, and pilot performance. 

Pilot Performance The pilots’ control activity and per¬ 
formance were studied in an effort to determine how the dif¬ 
ferent turbulence models affect the aircraft. Also an analysis 
of variance was carried out on each of the parameters studied. 
From these results several observations can be made. Firstly 
there is no well-defined difference in the aircraft response or 


Table 5: Summary of Turbulence Evaluation Paired Comparison 
Test6 


Segment 

Rating (best —► worst) 

k 

W 

1 

M4 - M3 - M2 - Ml 

(.5,.5,.5,1.,1.,0.) 

0.200 

2 

M4 - M3 - M2 - Ml 

(1..5,0.,.5) 

0.133 


pilot performance to the different turbulence models. It was 
found that the method of implementing pitch gusts using the 
a time delay in Equation 9 produced large pitch deviations in 
models Ml and M2. Such motions were found to be unrealistic 
and a major source of altitude departures. It was found that 
in the early part of the task (up to the descent) M2 produced 
the largest standard deviation of control inputs, with Ml close 
behind. The was largely due to the pitch deviations. 

On the approach where the pilot is flying the ILS with 
close airspeed control, M3 and M4 produced the largest de¬ 
viations in airspeed (and consequently throttle inputs), and 
glideslope error. This can be traced to the method of imple¬ 
menting the turbulence in the equations of motion. In vector 
form, the translational acceleration equations are given by 


mV [ 

= A + mg 

(11) 

Vj 

= V + W 

(12) 

=>Vj 

= v + w 

(13) 
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Substituting 13 into 11 gives 

mV = A + mg - mlV ( 

The implementation of models Ml and M2 do not include the 
time derivative of the wind vector on the right-hand side. This 
was so because it was the way they have been implemented in 
the literature ([12] and [21]), also these models do not provide 
a direct source of these terms. Although these time derivatives 
may not have a direct influence on the response of the aircraft 
particularly one as large as the Boeing 747, the pilot, in trying 
to attain a stabilized approach, finds the fluctuating airspeed 
a destabilizing factor requiring higher approach speed, larger 
throttle inputs, and larger glideslope deviations. The pilots 
remarked that such airspeed fluctuations are noticed in real- 
life encounters with turbulence, requiring all the above actions. 
Figure 5 shows the different airspeed variations encountered 
when flying through turbulence from models Ml and M3. 

To evaluate the effect the simulator washout filters had 
on the pilots’ perception of the turbulence, the simulator spe¬ 
cific forces and angular rates were compared with those of the 
aircraft cockpit. It was found that although the magnitudes 
of the specific forces and angular rates were attenuated by the 
washout filters, the variation among the turbulence models was 
not altered appreciably. The largest differences came in the 
more restrictive simulator degrees of freedom, i.e. heave and 
pitch. In the former case, there was a significant subject effect 
in the standard deviation if the aircraft Z specific force (1.2 %) 
(as well as a significant treatment effect) but for the simulator 
motion the subject effect was not significant (16.8 %). 

From these results several observations can be made: 

• There did not seem to be any appreciable difference in 
the pilots’ performance, or aircraft response between the 
formulations of models M3 and M4 (Equations 6 and 7). 

• Without some modification the pitch gusts generated us¬ 
ing Equation 9 were excessive and unrealistic. Any mod¬ 
ification should take into account the wing downwash. 

• Model M2 tended to produce the largest aircraft devia¬ 
tions at the early stages of the flight. 

• The implementation of models M3 and M4 allowed re¬ 
alistic airspeed fluctuations to be simulated, and on an 
ILS approach were more realistic than the other models. 
It is possible that models Ml and M2 could be used to 
generate the gust time derivatives required to produce 
such airspeed fluctuations (Equation 14). 

• The effect of the washout filters did not alter the perfor¬ 
mance results significantly. 

Thunderstorm Downburst Wind Shear Evaluations 
In studying the pilots’ performance in flying through the 
thunderstorm wind shears, two aspects are examined. It is 
necessary to determine firstly if the ring vortex models produce 
similar pilot and aircraft responses, and secondly if there is 
any noticeable improvement in the pilots’ performance over 
the course of the evaluations. 

A similar analysis to that of the approach phase of the 
turbulence evaluations was carried out. In addition, several 
flight path deterioration parameters (FPDP) axe calculated. 
These are similar to those in Reference [28]. By examining the 
variation of each parameter studied over the course of the six 
runs (seven including the no shear data) averaged over the six 
pilots, there was not found to be any significant change be- 



Figure 5: Airspeed Fluctuations for Models Ml and M3 

tween the performance in the first run or the last. A similar 
result was found when the pilots’ results were analysed sep¬ 
arately. It is thought that the statistical population and the 
sample sizes are too small as to discover any learning trend. 
Also no instruction was offered during the tests although the 
pilots were encouraged to discuss the flights after each one. 

The increasing headwind experienced by an aircraft ap¬ 
proaching a thunderstorm downburst causes its airspeed to in¬ 
crease, and the consequent increase in lift leads to the aircraft 
rising above the glideslope. In an effort to attain a stablized ap¬ 
proach, many pilots during their initial runs, in finding them¬ 
selves above the glideslope for a given power setting, inter¬ 
preted (through comments after each flight) the wind profile 
as an increasing tailwind. It was not until they had encoun¬ 
tered the downdraught that they understood the nature of the 
wind field through which they were flying. Although presen¬ 
tation of groundspeed information to the pilot would imme¬ 
diately clarify such a situation, this observation emphasizes 
the insidious nature of the downburst wind shear. As stated 
above, there was no noticeable improvement in the pilot per¬ 
formance or aircraft response statistics over the course of the 
series of six approaches, despite this apparent learning process 
in understanding the wind field. 

In addition, the capability of the ring vortex models to 
simulate the JAWS wind field was examined. It was found 
that the wind shears based on the JAWS CD scenario pro¬ 
duced the most severe shears. FPDP’s GS+ and G5_ were 
reproduced well in both AB and CH cases, for all ring vor¬ 
tex models. During the course of the tests, it was observed 
that the pilots’ primary task, on encountering the shear was to 
avoid undershooting the approach, and airspeed only becom¬ 
ing a primary consideration as it approached the stall speed. 
Consequently the primary indicators of the effect of the shear 
should be the glideslope and velocity FPDP’s GS+,GS-,V + 
and V_. Figure 6 shows these parameters averaged over all the 
pilots’ results. It can be seen that all six wind shear models 
produce very similar GS+ values, with very little spread in the 
SR2 and TR2 models. For the GS- values, the SR2 model 
produces the greatest spread but _1 (Al3) and _2 (d)) models 
are comparable within themselves. The V+ parameter is pro¬ 
duced equally well for the three .1 models, with some variation 
in the _2 models. Similarly for V_, with TR2 producing the 
largest airspeed loss value. 
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Figure 6: Flight Path Deterioration Parameters for Downburst Models 


In comparing the single ring models with the triple ring 
models, there did not seem to be any significant difference 
in the statistics. Examination of the flight paths showed the 
glideslope and localizer deviations tended to occur more rapidly 
than the single ring models, in part due to the more intense, 
localised flow field produced. 

Although the tests are not exhaustive, it may be under¬ 
stood from these results that the wind velocity field due to a 
thunderstorm downburst may be modelled using a ring vortex 
system, thus avoiding the use of larger, less flexible data sets. 
The wind shears used in these tests were all found by the pilots 
to be realistic. However the results presented pertain only to 
a very short portion of the flight phase. Exposing a pilot in a 
simulator to one single downburst cell may evoke a false sense 
of security, in that once ago-around, should it be required, has 
been initiated and the perceived threat cleared, the pilot will 
be safe. In reality however, several downburst cells can exist 
simultaneously in very close proximity to each other, and in 
clearing one cell, the pilot may inadvertently fly into another. 
A combination of cells would therefore be more desirable. The 
method of implementation of the ring vortex models used in 
this work is such that several cells may be included without 
very much increase in computation time. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 

It was found in the course of this work that the inclusion 
of spatial correlations in the turbulence models did not seem to 
have a significant effect on the pilot or aircraft. The inclusion 
of wind time derivatives in the equations of motion produces 
airspeed fluctuations which were shown to have a marked effect 
on the pilots’ performance on the approach. The pitch gusts 
in models Ml and M2 were found to be excessive and this 
method (Equation 9) should not be used without modification. 
This simulation was applied to the largest aircraft in current 
airline service, the Boeing 747. The effects on a smaller, lighter 
aircraft may be somewhat different. This would be a suitable 
course of further study. 

The downburst evaluations revealed the ring vortex mod¬ 
els to be very capable in simulating the JAWS data. All models 
produced similar FPDP’s, implying that such models may be 
used in the future as a useful training tool. Further research 
should be carried out in defining realistic boundaries for the 
various ring vortex model parameters; strength, radius, height, 
tilt, etc. Also several ring vortex systems should be combined 
to make a larger, more complex flow field. This can be done 
without an excessive computational overhead. Finally, further 
study should be made in implementing a turbulence structure 
on the ring vortex flow field. Although turbulence models have 
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been included with such models in the past [21], they have 
been simply superimposed on the flow field. Previous work 
[29], indicates there to be a complicated turbulence structure 
associated with the downburst, and its associated gust front. 
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ABSTRACT 

Designing, generating, and critiquing 
visual and sensor data bases can be a 
very subjective process. This 
subjectivity is due to the fact that the 
definition of data base quality varies 
considerably from one person to another, 
and many people are involved in the 
design, generation, acceptance, and use 
of a data base. The design and 
synthesis of a quality data base are 
complex processes that entail the 
examination of several difficult and 
often conflicting issues. This paper 
will discuss these different issues and 
the impact they have upon the data base 
design and development process. 


INTRODUCTION 

Briefly stated, the problem addressed by 
this paper is the increasing cost of 
data base development to support 
computer image generators (CIG). One 
factor increasing the data base 
development cost is the data base rework 
that is often necessary before a data 
base is accepted. An improved data base 
design process should help to minimize 
the amount of necessary rework. 
Decreasing data base design time while 
simultaneously decreasing the amount of 
rework has the potential to 
significantly reduce the overall data 
base development cost. 

The advances made in CIG and related 
data base generation system technology 
over the past 15 years need no 
enumeration here. However, the cost of 
designing and generating a data base 
which makes maximum use of the 
capabilities of a particular CIG has 
gone up, not down. One should not infer 
from the preceding statement that the 
fault lies mainly with the CIG 
manufacturer for not improving data base 
technology with the same fervor as the 
CIG technology. Although this is part 
of the problem, another major 
contributor is the increasing 
sophistication of the simulator user and 
the tasks that must be performed with 
the simulator. It would not be 
incorrect to state that as the number of 
features and capabilities of CIGs 
increase, the cost of data base 
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generation for that CIG goes up as well, 
especially if that CIG's unique features 
are to be fully exploited. CIGs with 
many different features and capabilities 
also require the simultaneous resolution 
of many different constraints by the 
data base engineer. 


WHAT IS A QUALITY DATA BASE? 

It is probably safe to say that the 
determination of data base quality is a 
subjective process determined by many 
different people. A user may be a 
helicopter pilot or copilot/gunner, 
fighter pilot, bomber pilot, weapons 
officer, tank gunner or driver, naval 
officer, trainer, researcher, or 
engineer. Each user will have his own 
definition of quality and will be 
looking for, and judging certain aspects 
of, a data base that is unique to his 
own special needs. The increasing 
number of users, combined with their 
widely varying missions and multitude of 
sensors and visual enhancement devices, 
mandates the use of semi-custom visual 
and sensor data bases. In addition to 
the data base engineer's standards, the 
many user's requirements and 
expectations (and hence the user's 
perception of the quality), must be 
analyzed and incorporated into the 
finished data base. 

The goal of the data base engineer is to 
efficiently design a data base to 
optimally support a set of specific 
tasks for a simulation. This includes 
taking full advantage of the CIG 
system's capabilities and working around 
its weak points. The process of 
optimizing a data base may cause the 
data base engineer to give up some of 
the 'real world' (perhaps even lacking 
in some aspects of realism) in order to 
provide more of the cues required for 
the particular task to be performed. 

This can often be the case when 
designing a data base for a specific 
training task. 


SIMULATION CONSIDERATIONS 

The translation of the user's 
expectations into a data base design can 
be broken down into two interrelated 
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categories: the hardware simulation 

configuration used and the tasks to be 
performed with the simulator. a well 
designed data base is one which 
optimizes both components to meet all 
requirements. As one would expect, the 
specific CIG system used to support the 
simulation has a dramatic impact on the 
appearance of a data base. 


MISSION RELATED CONSIDERATIONS 

The first step of the data base process 
to determine who the user is and the 
purpose of the data base. The military 
services worldwide have a broad variety 
of aircraft, ground vehicles, and ships 
which are employed both independently 
and in conjunction with each other to 
perform many different types of 
missions. The device being simulated, 
and its specific role define what must 
be included in a data base. Once the 
simulator device, its role, and the kind 
of mission to be performed have been 
defined, the likely threats and targets 
can be determined. The design of 
correlated data bases can be considered 
the simultaneous design of multiple data 
bases, all of which will function as a 
single data base. It is the job of the 
data base engineer to provide sufficient 
cues to allow the task to be 
successfully completed. 

The following are a few of the many 
questions which must be answered during 
the data base design phase if a high 
quality data base is to be produced: 

What device is being simulated ? A data 
base will be designed differently 
depending upon whether it is a fixed 
wing aircraft, ground vehicle, 
rotorcraft, or ship. Each of these 
device classes may be capable of 
supporting several different types of 
missions. For example, possible 
missions for a rotorcraft might include 
scout, attack, supply, search and 
rescue, and covert operations. For each 
of these missions many of the 
requirements are the same, but, each 
type of mission has its own unique 
requirements as well. Optimum 
performance, from both the simulation 
device and the training imparted, can 
best be achieved from data bases which 
are designed for that specific type of 
mission. 

What are the speed and altitude ranges 
for this simulation ? Another important 
consideration in defining the required 
cues for a visual or sensor data base is 
specifying the altitudes and speeds at 
which the missions will be flown. The 
many different types of military 
aircraft, armored vehicles, and ships 
all have several unique needs that 
dictate custom data bases for highly 
effective training, mission rehearsal, 


and person-in-the-loop 
design. 


engineering 


many features that are of grave 
importance to a Cobra pilot but have 
littie ^pact on a KC-10 pilot operating 
at higher altitudes. Highly detailed 

attributes are a necessity 
to the F 111 or B-lB crew but are 
comparatively insignificant to the pilot 
of a CH-46 cargo helicopter. A data 
base should be designed to support 
flight at a specified range of speed and 
altitudes. In addition, each gaming 
area within the data base should also be 
individually designed to support the 
speed and altitude range for that 
limited area. if a single data base 
must support a wide range of speeds and 
altitudes over the same area, it must be 
recognized that some serious trade-offs 
must be made. 


W hat sensors (including OTW) will be 
required? Applicable avionics equipment 
and state-of-the-art sensors must also 
be simulated accurately. The increasing 
number of modes designed into digital 
moving maps, radar, NVGs, infrared, and 
other electro-optical sensors, inundate 
the data base engineer with a multitude 
of new information that must be added to 
correlate with what was once only 
out-the-window data. 

Contour lines, in selectable increments, 
and a wide variety of symbols must be 
available for moving map displays. Many 
different radar return attributes and 
aircraft radar cross sections must be 
known in order to simulate Synthetic 
Aperture Radar, Real Beam Ground 
Mapping, or other radar modes. The 
modeling of accurate infrared signatures 
is necessary for realistic training, 
engineering design, and mission 
rehearsal purposes. 

What is the scenario to be performed ? 
This requires that one or more missions 
be specifically defined. Will the pilot 
need to perform any detection, 
recognition, and identification tasks? 
What are the possible encounters? 

In the detection, recognition, 
identification arena, the accuracy to 
which friend or foe have been modeled 
for simulation exercises is very 
important. An AH-64 pilot or 
copilot/gunner must be able to 
distinguish the differences among T-80, 
M-l, Leopard 2, and Challenger tanks. 
Likewise, an F-14 pilot and weapons 
officer must be able to make the 
distinction between an F/A-18 and 
MiG-29. In many cases, targets and 
threats and widely varying terrain and 
atmospheric conditions can be found 
throughout the world. The cues 
necessary for reliable detection, 
recognition, and identification must be 
simulated accurately or an unfortunate 
degradation in training may result. 
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The order of battle also needs to be 
defined. This includes target and 
threat locations, friendly ground and 
air support locations, and target and 
threat definitions (e.g., type, level of 
interaction, weapon environment). In 
addition, the following characteristics 
need to be defined for both friendly and 
foe forces: flight/movement, 
configuration parameters, weapon 
characteristics, quantity, vulnerable 
point(s), and required accuracy. 

What skills are to be practiced in the 
simulator ? This also has a big impact 
on data base design. Data bases of the 
same geographical area may look 
radically different if one is to support 
the training of basic flight skills and 
the other is to support mission 
rehearsal. Examples of skills which may 
be taught or practiced in the simulator 
include basic flight skills, weapons 
management, route selection, situation 
assessment, mission planning, military 
operations, and mission rehearsal. An 
important part of data base design 
requires the data base engineer to 
determine the relative importance of the 
features to use in case of CIG overload. 

What geographic area is to be used in 
this simulation ? The geographic area 
needs to be defined for the entire data 
base as well as for all navigational and 
gaming areas. The navigational areas 
are those areas which must support 
ingress and egress to/from the target 
area. There should be gaming areas 
designed into the overall data base to 
support target acquisition and target 
attack areas. Data base features should 
be selected to support the specific 
tasks to be simulated in the different 
gaming areas. 

If important to the simulation task, 
specific attributes of the geographic 
area should be determined during the 
data base design. Such attributes 
include vegetation (primary and 
secondary), terrain type, and natural 
and cultural features. All landmarks 
(navigational and otherwise) should be 
identified. Aircraft control data 
(e.g., refueling points, flight 
corridors, etc.), also need to be 
determined prior to data base design. 

What are the environmental conditions ? 
Environmental conditions include 
visibility, weather (e.g., fog, rain, 
snow, scud, clear, cloudy, and 
temperature), time of the year, time of 
day. Will the weather be changing 
within a single simulation task? The 
actual clock hours to be covered during 
the simulation task should also be 
defined if important. Although some of 
these may be parameters passed to the 
CIG during initialization, it is 
important that the data base be designed 
and developed with these conditions in 
mind. 


A re correlated data bases a requirement ? 
If correlated data bases are required, 
the minimum degree of correlation and 
interoperability must be specified 
before data base design can begin. 
Additional details on correlated data 
bases will be presented later. 


SIMULATION SYSTEM RELATED CONSIDERATIONS 

IMAGE GENERATOR . It is obvious CIG 
functions such as priority determination 
are dependent on the CIG architecture, 
and must be considered during the data 
base design phase. It is not as 
commonly understood that one Brand X CIG 
can have a vastly different 
configuration than another. The same 
model CIG may have different polygon 
capacities, different channel 
configurations, different dynamic 
coordinate set configurations, different 
on-line memory capacities, and different 
mission functions being performed in the 
ClG's front-end processor. When all 
this is taken into account, one can 
understand how data bases for two 
different Brand X CIGs may differ more 
than between a Brand X and a Brand Y. 
These parameters must be used to define 
the bounds of the final data base. 

Initial data base density calculations 
cannot be made until the parameters are 
specified. The following paragraphs 
review some of the parameters which 
should be identified, understood, and 
defined before beginning the data base 
design process. 

CIG Architecture. Everyone is aware 
that the basic architecture of the CIG 
has a dramatic impact on the data base 
design. Three CIG architectures which 
are currently available are the 
conventional priority based system, 
Z-buffer system, and photo-based system. 
Each type of system has its own 
advantages and disadvantages. For 
example, a data base designed for use on 
a Z-buffer system will probably not work 
at all on a priority based system. 
Certainly it will require significant 
modification. 

Some CIGs support points and point 
lights; others don't. Some CIGs can 
display lines; others can't. Objects on 
some CIGs must be closed and convex; it 
is not a requirement for others. The 
capacity of the CIG's on-line memory 
also plays a significant role in the 
design of a data base since it can only 
display data that it can access in its 
on-line memory. The rate at which this 
memory can be updated is also important. 

Polygon Capacity . The polygon capacity 
is usually one of the first questions 
asked about a CIG. No matter how many 
polygons a system can support, it is 
never enough. The data base engineer 
must decide how to allocate those 
limited polygons between the terrain. 
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culture, fixed models (both cultural and 
tactical), and dynamic coordinate sets. 
Are there any rules about how the 
polygons are distributed - must they be 
evenly distributed across all channels 
or can they be concentrated in one or a 
very few channels? Will the system 
support variable density terrain? Even 
if it does, how does its use impact the 
data base design? 

Load Management . While a load 
management feature performs a valuable 
function in trying to minimize 
distracting overload anomalies, it is 
not the panacea that many perceive it to 
be. Load management cannot adequately 
perform its intended task if the data 
base does not have the proper design. 
Generally speaking, the numbers and 
complexities of moving models, universal 
features, special effects, fixed models, 
and amount of terrain and cultural 
detail can seriously impact the 
performance of load management. 
Level-of-detail (LOD) switching, 
blending, and judicious moving model 
implementation must be utilized in order 
to minimize the degrading effect of load 
management. 

Mission Functions . Mission functions 
may be performed in either the special 
purpose or general purpose portion of 
the CIG. Typical mission functions 
include: line-of-sight, height above 

terrain, collision detection, threat 
occulting, and laser range finding. The 
data base engineer must understand the 
impact these functions will have in 
terms of the CIG processing time. If 
the data base is not designed, 
developed, and tested with these 
functions in mind, the additional 
processing time may be enough to cause 
the CIG to overrun the frame. 
Environmental effects such as fog, haze, 
visibility range, clouds, and horizon 
glow may also have an impact on the CIG 
processing time, and so, should be 
considered during the data base design. 

Sensor Characteristics . Does the CIG 
support sensor simulation? 

If so, what sensor types and 
characteristics does it provide? Does a 
separate data base need to be developed 
to support sensors or can both 
characteristics be combined in a single 
data base? What needs to be provided as 
part of the data base to support 
accurate sensor simulation (e.g., 
specific signatures)? Are additional 
viewpoints required to support this 
sensor simulation? 

Dynamic Coordinate Sets . What are the 
limitations? How many unique and 
simultaneous dynamic coordinate sets 
does the CIG support at any time or for 
an entire mission? Does the system 
support articulated parts, and if so, 
can they be nested? Is there any 
advantage to specifying some coordinate 


° nly havin 9 three degrees or 
freedom instead of six degrees of 

liSitaM ACe • here any P riorit y 
limitations unique to dynamic coordinate 

set processing which must be considered? 

Special Effects . on some 
systems,special effects are considered 
to be a subset of dynamic coordinate 
sets. One of the difficulties dealing 
with special effects is the 
inconsistency of their implementation on 
different CIG systems. A special effect 
on one system may be treated as an 
ordinary data base feature on another. 

In addition, there may be different 
types of special effects (e.g., color 
change, and texture movement) which must 
be considered. 


Texture . A photographic type of texture 
is one of the newer features supported 
by many CIGs. There are a number of 
questions concerning texture which need 
to be answered during the data base 
design process. Is the texture color or 
monochrome. Full color texture patterns 
can introduce a new set of problems to 
be solved. How many on-line texture 
maps are supported? What is the 
resolution of the texture maps? Can the 
maps be divided into submaps? If so, 
what are the limits of their resolution? 
Do the texture maps have multiple LODs? 
If so, what are the rules concerning 
their use? What are the rules guiding 
the placement of texture maps on the 
various data base components? Does the 
system support dynamic texture map 
update? 


Channel Configuration and Visibility 
Range . The specific channel 
configuration and visibility 
requirements to be used for a simulation 
task also have a dramatic effect on the 
constraints to be satisfied during the 
data base design task. In addition to 
the constraints imposed by the CIG, the 
channel configuration also defines the 
supported instantaneous field-of-view 
(FOV). The FOV required to support the 
simulation task is one of the basic 
inputs which impacts the data base 
design. The data base will be designed 
differently depending upon the FOV and 
the visibility ranges. This means that 
even if two CIGs are equivalent, but the 
FOV is different, the data bases may 
still need to be designed differently. 

It is important to know in advance 
whether any of the sensors have a 
variable FOV. It is not an easy task to 
design and develop a data base to 
support an FOV ranging from 0.45 to 40 
degrees and a visibility range up to 20 
nm. It is almost impossible to take an 
existing data base and modify it to 
support a very different FOV without it 
overloading or making it almost useless 
for the original tasks to be performed. 
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DISPLAY SYSTEM . Another area which must 
be considered is the display system 
being used. In this case, the term 
display system includes both the 
projection system and display 
environment. It is often assumed that 
if the same data base and CIG are used, 
the resulting image will be the same for 
any type of display system. This is not 
true. 

If the output from the CIG is to be 
projected onto the surface of a dome, it 
may be necessary to correct for the 
shape of the dome, distortions of the 
optical system, and the off-axis 
position of the projector. Some CIGs 
provide the capability to compensate for 
all of these factors through 
predistortion of the image. The 
solution used by some systems is to 
continually subdivide the polygons until 
projection of the edges on the dome 
surface appears linear. As can be seen, 
using this process can result in a 
proliferation of polygons. 

The data base engineer must also know 
the resolution provided by the display 
system. There is no point in designing 
a data base for which the CIG must 
output polygons that are too small to be 
seen due to the limited display 
resolution. In addition, the 
limitations of the projection system 
also need to be considered. For 
example, the dynamic range of the light 
valve must be kept in mind when 
assigning and tuning colors. 


CORRELATED DATA BASES 

The correlation and interoperability of 
data bases is rapidly becoming one of 
the critical components needed to 
accurately simulate mission related 
tasks, especially those involving more 
than one person. The increasing use of 
sensor systems is pushing simulator 
requirements toward multiple 
environments for each crewmember. These 
subsystems support out-the-window (OTW) 
displays, infrared (IR) displays, radar 
displays, moving map displays, non 
real-time operator displays, and 
real-time software including specialized 
functions such as line-of-sight (LOS), 
moving model control, and scoring. 

In addition to multiple environments for 
each crewmember, the ability to perform 
a full mission simulation and evaluation 
is becoming increasingly important in 
the training of pilots. Full mission 
simulation in this case not only 
includes multiple cockpits, but also 
instructor consoles, tactical situation 
displays, mission planning and the 
ability to review and critique each 
training exercise upon its completion. 


This full mission simulation demands 
much more correlation than simply 
matching the geometry of models seen on 
visual and IR displays. 

The networking of simulators both within 
a single simulation facility and between 
different facilities, increases the 
problems brought about during the 
correlation of these multiple 
environments. Just as each simulator 
must correlate all subsystems, a 
simulation facility (or networked 
facilities) must provide the capability 
of interoperability, that is, to 
correlate the data bases for the 
subsystems simultaneously. This can be 
'fairly easy' as long as the same 
hardware and software is used on each 
simulator. However, the problem gets 
much more complicated when different 
hardware and software components are 
used. 

Data base correlation can mean different 
things depending on the specific 
situation. It is very difficult to 
specify the degree of correlation 
required for each data base feature or 
class of features in any particular 
simulation task. This is due to many 
factors which need to be considered 
while determining the type and degree of 
correlation. For example, the altitude 
an aircraft flies will determine how 
accurately features on the ground need 
to be represented. A high altitude 
bomber pilot does not care if every tree 
is in the same location; he may only 
care that a forest can be seen. On the 
other hand, for a helicopter (using both 
OTW and IR) flying NOE, the trees need 
to be in the same location on both 
displays. 

Real World Correlation . Does the data 
base resemble the real world or the 
source from which it was generated? 

What if the source data is not correct? 
Do the visual cues needed to fly the 
mission exist in the data base (e.g., 
trees that provide height and motion 
cues)? 

IR Correlation . Do the IR features 
provide the pilot with correct cues 
showing the effects of surface material, 
temperature, sun angle and other IR 
characteristics? Is a high fidelity IR 
model a requirement (which may bear 
little resemblance to the visual model) 
or is it sufficient to color a visual 
model different shades of gray? 

Radar Correlation . What degree of 
correlation is needed between the radar 
display and the OTW scene? If a high 
degree of correlation is required, is 
the user willing to settle for polygonal 
accuracy in the radar display? 
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RESULTS OF THE DATA BASE DESIGN PROCESS 

The data base engineer uses the answers 
to the above (and many more) questions 
and previous experience to design the 
initial data base. There are many 
different specialized areas which may 
need to be considered when designing an 
optimal data base for any particular set 
of circumstances. Data base engineers 
with different backgrounds (different 
levels of expertise in the various 
related specialized skills) will design 
and generate 'the same' data bases with 
widely varying results. This does not 
mean to imply that all data base 
engineers should have each of these 
skills. However, as more of these 
skills reside within a data base 
engineer or a data base modeling team, 
the 'better' the resulting data base 
will be. This is due simply to the fact 
that the data base engineer has a better 
understanding of the problem (both 
mission and CIG related) and can 
evaluate the various alternatives in 
terms of their impact on the data base 
as a whole. These skills are not 
necessary for every data base built. 

For example, a private pilot may have a 
better understanding of the cues 
necessary to support a flight trainer 
but would not have any advantage 
developing a data base for a ship 
simulator. 

The data base design process should 
result in a set of specifications for a 
series of data base parameters. These 
parameters can be divided into five 
categories: terrain, surface (2D) 

features, 3D cultural features, 3D fixed 
tactical features, and dynamic 
coordinate sets (moving models). 

Texture also needs to be considered 
during the data base design process. 
Although it is an important design 
factor, it is often overlooked until 
later in the data base development 
cycle. The following paragraphs 
describe some of these parameters. 

Terrain . Perhaps the first criteria 
which must be determined is how closely 
the terrain must match the real world or 
the source data (goodness-of-fit). Next 
the minimum and maximum terrain polygon 
densities need to be defined. Although 
the number of terrain polygons are 
usually minimized, there are 
circumstances when additional terrain 
polygons are required. The terrain 
density should not necessarily be the 
same for the entire data base. The 
degree of regularity of terrain polygons 
should also be determined. Any 
restrictions on terrain polygons also 
need to be specified. The number of 
terrain LODs, their visibility ranges 
and the transition ranges between LODs 


should also be defined. in addition, if 
terrain polygons are entirely covered by 
a single culture polygon, it may be 
desirable to replace the terrain polygon 
by the culture polygon. 


Surface Features . As is the case for 
terrain, the number of LODs supporting 
surface features also needs to be 
specified. For each LOD, the visibility 
range and transition ranges between LODs 
also need to be defined. The desired 
accuracy of the various types of surface 
features also needs to be specified. 

Any restriction on surface feature 
polygons also need to be defined. The 
maximum number of surface feature 
polygons for a specified area also needs 
to be defined. In addition, the 
relative importance of different types 
of surface features in different areas 
of the data base need to be determined. 
Again, these will probably vary within 
the same data base. 


3D Feature Representation . Although 
this can encompass fixed cultural and 
tactical 3D features as well as moving 
models, the specific answers will 
probably be different. The correct 
selection, definition, and placement of 
3D features is one of the most important 
aspects of data base design. 

Feature selection includes not only the 
correct model but also the appropriate 
LOD(s) for that model. Note, however, 
that the most important types of models 
for any given area will probably differ 
throughout the data base. Feature 
definition is basically the geometry of 
the model and its attributes on a 
submodel basis (object, polygon, 
vertex). The number of polygons for 
each LOD of each model type as well as 
the visibility ranges and transition 
ranges between LODs also need to be 
specified. The required accuracy of 
each model will be an important factor 
in determining the polygon count. Since 
feature placement includes determining 
the optimum location for each model, the 
desired densities of the different model 
types in the different areas of the data 
base also needs to be specified. 


DATA BASE REQUIREMENTS 

A clear and agreed upon understanding of 
the user's requirements and expectations 
should be performed at the beginning of 
the data base design process. In an 
ideal world the answers to the above 
questions would be provided in the data 
base requirements specification. If 
this does not happen, it is up to the 
data base engineer to make all 
assumptions clear to the user. It is 
vital to get the user involved as early 
as possible to avoid any incorrect 
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assumptions being made by the data base 
engineer or the users. The initial 
meetings between the data base engineer 
and the users should lead to a sound and 
comprehensive data base requirements 
specification. A lot of 
misunderstandings are rooted in 
ambiguous or nonexistent data base 
requirements. A requirements document 
should be written which has one, and 
only one, interpretation to everyone 
involved in the data base development 
and acceptance process as well as the 
data base users. 

An experienced data base engineer has, 
and maintains, a thorough knowledge of 
available hardware and software 
capabilities to enable the full 
exploitation of a CIG's potential. When 
this experience is coupled with a 
logical data base design process, the 
chances are maximized that the CIG will 
be utilized to its fullest extent 
possible and the data base will meet 
both the user's expectations and 
requirements. It is also important to 
remember that there is little good in 
specifying an ideal data base which 
cannot be successfully implemented on 
the CIG system to be used. Image 
generator technology can be pushed only 
so far. 


CONCLUSION 

The data base engineer will usually be 
the person responsible for solving the 
bulk of the data base design problem for 
any simulation task. However, before 
this can be done most details such as 
the purpose of the mission to be 
performed, any important task 
parameters, and the hardware to support 
all the simulation subsystems must be 
defined. It falls upon the shoulders of 
the data base engineer to explain the 
trade-offs involved to all users. 
Ideally, before any data base design is 
begun, all parties involved with the 
simulation will sit down, examine the 
various trade-offs, and reach an 
agreement in terms of an acceptable 
degree of correlation for each of the 
subsystems involved. Failirtg to discuss 
these correlation issues will only 
result in disappointments or even an 
unacceptable simulation. 
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Night vision goggles (NVGs) are the principal sensors 
used by the military to aid night flight. Experience has 
shown that NVG flight regimes are dangerous but that 
the risks can be managed with proper training and 
preparation. The military is looking to flight simulation 
to provide training in a minimal risk environment for 
transitioning aircrews to NVG flight. 

NVGs amplify available light, and very dark areas 
remain very dark and visually impenetrable to the NVG 
wearer. Shadows are a primary source of danger to 
NVG aviation and must be represented accurately in 
the simulator. Since computer image generator (CIG) 
hardware does not dynamically compensate database 
brightness within an area where a shadow should be 
cast, an NVG-compatible CIG visual database must 
have accurately modeled shading and shadows of 
terrain relief on terrain, terrain on vegetation/features, 
and vegetation/features on terrain. This paper 
describes the techniques required to achieve the 
desired database appearance. 

Introducti on 

The ability to survive in combat operations depends on 
both minimizing the opponent's capabilities and 
maximizing one's own. The very low level of ambient 
light available at night provides an excellent 
opportunity to escape detection, but the potential 
effectiveness of one's own activities is likewise limited. 
Artificial light, either visible or infrared, probably 
enhances the chances of detection more than it 
enhances the potential effectiveness of any operation 
that is undertaken. Night vision goggles amplify 
ambient night light levels without increasing the chance 
of detection and weapons engagement by the enemy. 
This preserves the chance of surprise, and increases 
the effectiveness of night operations. To fly low level 
profiles using night imaging devices which operate in 
the optical radiation portion of the electromagnetic 
spectrum, requires a thorough understanding of the 
night environment. This includes the relationships 
between ambient illumination, lumination*, the terrain, 
the night imaging device, and the human eye. 

With night vision goggles (NVGs) now added to the list 
of sensors used by the military to aid night flight, it is 
becoming apparent that NVG flight regimes are 
dangerous, but that the risks can be managed with 
proper training and preparation. The publication of the 
Marine Corps Night Vision Goggle ManualC 1 ) and 

* Illumination is the amount of light incident upon a 
surface. Lumination is the amount of light reflected 
from the surface. 
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establishing the Night Imaging and Threat Evaluation 
(NITE) Lab at the MCAS Yuma are significant steps in 
that direction. As NVG training evolves, the military will 
look towards flight simulation to provide transitioning 
aircrews with training in a minimal risk environment, 
thus increasing the chances of safe NVG flight. 

The moon reflects 7% of the sunlight hitting it, and such 
variables as the altitude of the moon above the horizon, 
the phase of the moon, atmospheric conditions, and the 
proximity of artificial light further influence the limited 
amount of light that eventually becomes usable 
ambient light in a given area of operation. NVGs 
amplify available light, but very dark areas will remain 
very dark and visually impenetrable to the NVG wearer. 
Shadows, which limit even more of the limited available 
light, are a primary source of danger to NVG nap of 
earth (NOE) aviation and must be represented 
accurately in the simulator. Computer image generator 
(CIG) hardware which is currently available does not 
dynamically compensate database lumination in areas 
where shadows should be cast. To be effective, NVG- 
compatible IG visual databases must accurately model 
shading and shadows of terrain relief on terrain, terrain 
on vegetation/features, and vegetation/features on 
terrain. 

This paper demonstrates the techniques which give a 
database the desired appearance necessary for NVG 
simulation. 

Moon Shading 

CIGs have the capability of shading terrain, vegetation, 
and feature constructs based on the angle towards or 
away from the sun (called "the polygon's sun angle") of 
each polygon of each construct. In fact, it is typical for 
at least two sun illumination curves to be available, one 
for clear, sharp contrast days and another for hazy or 
overcast, low contrast days. However, moon shading 
requires several illumination curves, running the gamut 
from no contrast to very high contrast to account for the 
subtle influences from weather and atmospheric 
phenomena. 

The moon phases are the first obvious influence on the 
amount of moonlight that contributes to available light 
at night. Other contributions to ambient light are made 
by the stars and the airglow* of the night sky. Clouds, 
precipitation, water vapor due to high humidity, and 
particulate matter such as blowing sand or dirt, are all 
obscurant, and reduce the amount of available light, 
thus influencing the contrast between light and dark 


* The term airglow refers to the observable light that 
originates in the high atmosphere and is the result of 
photochemical reactions of gasses. 
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areas. Some of these conditions may diffuse the light 
so it appears less directional. 

The presence of snow will also drastically change the 
apparent available light because it is so much more 
reflective than earth, foliage, or paving. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to predict the contrast for all 
combinations of conditions. Further complicating the 
prediction of contrast is the presence of artificial light in 
urban and suburban areas and other specially lit areas 
such as around isolated factories, power plants, mines, 
and highway intersections or interchanges. 


determined from a user input intensity multiplier. To 
simulate a particularly dark night, the overall intensity 
factor might be set to .5; the combined effect of 
choosing .5 and a curve whose range is 1.0 to about 
0.6 is an intensity range of 0.5 to about 0.3. 

It is important to have the capability of switching 
"instantaneously" between the the various curves. 
Sudden increases in brightness and contrast simulate 
the effects of lightning. Similarly, relatively short 
duration decreases in brightness and contrast simulate 
small clouds momentarily obscuring the moonlight. 


Rather than try to predict the various contrast 
requirements for each training scenario, it is more 
flexible to provide a family of contrast curves which may 
be changed "on the fly" during the course of the 
scenario. Such a family of curves is illustrated by the 
set of generic functions shown in Figure 1. 



The bottom function in Figure 1 represents a very clear 
night with very bright moonshine creating a high 
degree of contrast between surfaces directly lit by the 
moon and surfaces pointing away from the moon. The 
top function, on the other hand, represents a night with 
very little moonlight. In this situation, most of the 
available light is starlight and airglow, which is very 
diffuse, resulting in very little difference in contrast from 
one side of an object to another. Although it is not 
shown in Figure 1, a totally flat curve is available which 
may be used for the new moon phase when no 
moonlight is available and natural ambient light is the 
most diffuse. 

It should be noted that there is more than one factor 
controlling CIG scene brightness. Sun angle 
illumination is determined by algorithms using curves 
such as those in Figure 1. Overall scene illumination is 


Terrain Shadowing 

Shadows cast by terrain onto terrain, such as those 
formed when the moon is positioned low on the 
horizon, causing a high ridge to shadow an adjacent 
valley floor, ridge line, or hill, are a cause of much of the 
danger in NVG flight. A typical example is a low hill 
completely shadowed by a larger hill. Even with NVGs, 
there is not enough ambient light to differentiate the 
existence of the low hill, and thus be able to 
consistently avoid flying into it. The NVG-compatible 
database must adequately represent terrain shadowing 
to be effective. 

As noted in the introduction, current CIG design does 
not provide for dynamically cast shadow determination. 
However, current CIG design does provide for geo¬ 
specific* texture through expanded online texture 
memory and the real-time paging of texture maps from 
offline storage into the online memory. This is the 
perfect vehicle for modeling shadows cast by terrain 
onto terrain, since terrain shadows are indeed geo¬ 
specific. 

A terrain shadow mask is produced by calculating the 
terrain shadows from terrain profiles and a gi^en moon 
elevation above the horizon. The process results in a 
set of shadow masks which indicate the shadowed 
(dark) and unshadowed (light) areas of the database. 
These masks are then processed into texture maps for 
the terrain levels of detail modeled in the database (see 
Figure 2). 

The Evans & Sutherland ESIG-1000 uses an 
improvement of the same texture design proven in its 
predecessor, the CT6, for the last four years. This 
design provides the capability for each polygon in the 
database to be textured with a unique combination of 
any four individual texture maps from online texture 
storage. Each of the four maps may be sized and 
contrast scaled separately, and then blended onto the 
polygon in real time. Geo-specific texture and shadow 
texture can be macro-scaled onto the polygon using 
two of the four available maps, which leaves two more 
maps which may be scaled in the medium (bushes and 
trees) and micro (grass and gravel) scaling ranges. 
Changing the shadow maps for a different moon 
position does not impact the other texture maps at all; 
reload the shadow maps and a whole new scenario is 


The term geo-specific refers to the use of terrain- 
specific, map-correlatable texture maps that have high 
fidelity to real-world terrain. See references (2) and (3). 
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Feature Shadows 



Figure 2. This view of a moonrise is looking slightly 
south of true east. The mountain ridges and peaks cast 
terrain shadows on adjacent ridges and the valley floor. 
The photograph was prepared from an ESIG-1000 
image generator running in real time. 


immediately available. Because the texture maps are 
all independently scaled before being applied to the 
polygon, the shadow map may be scaled much larger 
than the geo-specific texture, requiring many fewer 
maps for a change in moon position than if the shadow 
information was integrated into the geo-specific texture. 
Consequently, both online and offline storage 
requirements are reduced, shadow map calculation 
time is reduced, and map load time is much shorter. 

If specific database requirements dictate, certainly the 
shadow mask may be combined algorithmically with 
the geo-specific texture. This leaves three 
independently-sized and contrast scaled texture maps 
available for whatever medium and micro-scaled 
texture is required. Scenario convenience is traded for 
scene content flexibility. 

It should be emphasized here that the texture map 
scaling mentioned above applies to both size and 
contrast. Just as the texture map sizes are 
independently scaled to properly represent the 
shadows cast by in the real world, the contrast of the 
four maps is also independently controlled. A shadow 
doesn't obscure the area it covers; when the shadowed 
area is entered (or flown over), there must still be detail 
in the darkness which the NVG-wearer can pick out as 
the automatic gain of the NVG device improves the 
apparent contrast of what is viewed. The contrast 
control designed into the four texture map 
implementation provides the flexibility to achieve a 
wide range of terrain shadow obscuration without 
having to recalculate the shadow maps. 

The important thing is that the use of a shadow map in 
no way limits the extremely wide range of the texture 
capability of the CIG, but it makes a tremendous 
contribution to potential training effectiveness. 


Once the proper shadowing for the terrain is achieved 
our attention turns to vegetation on the terrain. Tree 
shadows can have important negative influences on 
flight with NVGs. The overwhelming majority of the 
trees in a CIG database are actually instantiations of a 
standard tree or a tree selected from a basis set* of 
trees (see reference (4)) This is an important 
mechanism for data compression in the visual 
database. Modeling tree shadows to fit every terrain 
slope and aspect has always increased basis set size 
and reduced the storage savings of the basis set 
concept. However, the introduction of photo-repeating 
texture (see reference (2)) into the database designer's 
toolkit suggests the elimination of this compromise. We 
can now realize of the full savings potential of the use 
of basis sets of trees by using "free" shadows provided 
by photo-repeating texture. 

Photo-repeating texture is texture which is derived from 
a photographic source and processed so that its left 
and right edges match and its top & bottom edges 
match; if copies are laid edge-to-edge the seams 
should not be evident. The application of photo¬ 
repeating texture prepared from a photo of sagebrush 
and pinon results in a collection of spots on the terrain 
polygon which provide excellent small to medium scale 
flight cues. These spots are irregular in size and 
location, with a random appearance that only nature 
can achieve. However, the scale of these spots is not 
readily apparent to the pilot, which depreciates their 
value as altitude cues. 

Since this texture repeats across the terrain, the trees 
may be instanced onto the terrain basis set polygons at 
locations where the spots occur, using the appropriate 
size of tree to match the size of the spot. A dual 
advantage is realized in that the trees are provided with 
"free" slope and aspect correct shadows, and the scale 
of the spots is evident from the size of the trees. 
Typically, the number of trees budgeted for each basis 
set polygon is less than the total number of texture 
spots, so the trees are distributed over each polygon by 
placing each tree on a spot that is randomly selected 
from the list of all of the spot locations on the texture 
map. The appearance of each basis set polygon is well 
differentiated from the others, thereby avoiding an 
"orchard" appearance of tree placement. 

The distribution of trees on the terrain basis set appears 
more natural and each tree has a shadow that is 
properly placed on the terrain. The impact on the 
database budget is nil, since the same number of trees 
would be placed anyway. The cost is the one-time, 
offline cost of determining the acceptable locations for 


The term basis set refers to a carefully designed set 
of database components that are used frequently in the 
database. In particular, the terrain polygons are 
members of the terrain basis set. In a large area 
database the use of basis sets as opposed to the much 
more online and offline storage intensive compiled-in- 
place terrain polygons becomes an essential 
consideration in database design. 

See reference (4). 
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tree placement in a scale compatible with the texture 
map's application to the terrain. 

The photo-repeating texture map can be processed 
with a paint-type drawing software program to 
effectively "stretch" the texture spots in a specific 
direction to simulate low moon position shadowing. 
Since the four texture maps (one of which is the terrain 
shadow map) are applied to the polygon individually, 
the tailoring of the photo-repeating texture map for 
different moon positions is simply a matter of 
reprocessing a single texture map. 

Buildings and other cultural features which cast 
shadows present a different sort of challenge when 
designing an NVG-compatible database. While trees 
are placed over wide areas of the database, with 
several occurring on any given basis set element, 
cultural features must be placed carefully and uniquely, 
and photo-repeating texture cannot be used to provide 
shadow detail. There are several strategies, however, 
for modeling shadows. 

If geo-specific texture is used on the database, the 
feature can easily be placed so that underlying texture 
can provide the shadow. If no shadow is present on the 
texture, one can be "sketched" in using paint-type 
software. 

If one does not wish to modify or use the texture for 
shadows, the feature may include a single shadow or 
set of shadows modeled with polygons. If the feature's 
shadow must appear correct for several significantly 
different moon positions, a new ESIG-1000 feature 
known as static model systems (SMS) may be 
exploited. This new feature provides models 
containing several different shadow configurations, 
similar to a high resolution dynamic model of a 
movable-wing F-14 that is modeled with several wing 
positions. Only one wing position is used at a time; 
similarly, only one specific user-chosen shadow of the 
SMS model will be processed and displayed during the 
simulation scenario. While the SMS model is similar to 
the dynamic model in concept, its processing has been 
optimized to eliminate the high front-end processing 
time required of models designed specifically for use 
on dynamic coordinate systems. 

Terrain Shadowing of Features 

Once the shadow masks are produced from the terrain 
elevation data, they may be used to determine whether 
a particular terrain polygon is shadowed or illuminated. 
Although the polygon itself is shadowed by the shadow 
map, such features as trees, road and river segments, 
cultural features, etc., that lie on the polygon must still 
luminate properly. For those terrain polygons which 
are completely shadowed or illuminated, the 
appropriate dark or light terrain basis set polygon with 
its instanced trees and features can be offset into place. 
For those terrain polygons which have both shadowed 
and unshadowed areas, the shadow mask also 
indicates how each feature should be shadowed or 
illuminated to be consistent. 

The SMS concept can be exploited to provide 


scenario-specific shadowing of features. For a specific 
set of moon positions, the SMSs can be used to choose 
between shadowed or illuminated terrain basis set 
polygons that will be either completely shadowed, or 
completely illuminated. For those basis set polygons 
which straddle a shadow edge, SMSs can be used to 
select between shadowed and illuminated versions of 
individual trees. The same approach can be extended 
to cultural features. Alternately, selected features may 
be compiled in place rather than instanced to provide a 
properly shadowed or luminated feature. 


Summary 

The use of NVGs in simulation has presented new and 
unanticipated challenges to the database designer. 
CIGs whose design includes texture paging readily 
provide excellent simulation of terrain shadowing 
through straightforward extension of the geo-specific 
texture capabilities. The generality and flexibility of 
applying four different texture maps per polygon at any 
desired combination of scales means the extension 
supplements the available tools already in the texture 
toolkit. There is absolutely no need to suffer the 
elimination of any part of such commonly used texture 
assets as a combination micro, medium, or macro 
scaled texture to add terrain shadowing to a database. 

A similarly innovative application of the general 
capabilities of the CIG also offers good to excellent 
solutions to the challenge of satisfying the NVG-specific 
requirements of lumination contrast control and feature 
shadows. Multiple lumination shading curves offer the 
contrast control needed to satisfy any scenario specific 
requirement. Multiple solutions to feature shadows 
gives the modeler the means to satisfy most database 
content budgets and still present the proper 
visualization to challenge NVG trainees. 

This paper has shown that currently available CIG 
hardware is capable of providing excellent simulation 
of NVG flight conditions, and ongoing research and 
exploitation will no doubt continue to improve upon 
these capabilities. The simulation industry is dedicated 
to providing military flight simulation programs with the 
tools required to maximize the pilot’s preparedness for 
all flight conditions. 
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STEREOPSIS AS A VISUAL CUE IN FLIGHT SIMULATION 
Reed P. Tidwell 
Evans & Sutherland 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Abstract 

This paper discusses stereopsis, and its role in visual 
systems for flight simulators. The role of stereopsis as 
a depth cue, and ways that stereo images may be created 
and presented are outlined. The limits of stereopsis as a 
visual cue in the simulated environment are quantified 
by experiments performed with an Evans & Sutherland 
ESIG-1000 computer image generator (CIG). The focus 
of the experiments is to isolate sensitivity to 
stereoscopic cues. Costs and potential benefits of 
stereopsis are discussed. Results indicate that 
stereoscopic cues created by a simulator are valid to 
distances which would make them valuable for several 
applications, and that further study with stereoscopic 
simulators is justified and necessary. 

Background 

Stereopsis is the mind's transformation of two slightly 
different images into a single view of the world with 
stereoscopic or three-dimensional depth. Sir Charles 
Wheatstone was the first to create stereoscopic images 
from planar images in 1833. He did this with the 
mirror stereoscope into which one could look and view 
hand drawn stereo pairs. The differences in the sketches 
viewed by left and right eyes created the sensation of 
depth. Wheatstone published his discovery in 1838. 
The following year photography was invented and soon, 
stereo photographs were made. The same concept was 
later applied to motion pictures and is now being 
applied to computer graphics, among other things. 
Today stereoscopic flight simulators of very high* 
quality can be, and are being produced. 

The Role of Stereoscopic Cues 

The stereoscopic visual cues, convergence and disparity 
are two of many visual cues to depth. The combination 
of these two physiological cues constitutes what is 
referred to in this paper as stereopsis. 

In order for an object to be seen as a single image by 
the brain, the central portion of the retina must see the 
same object point. The muscular effort required to 
rotate each eye toward the point of convergence provides 
feedback which is a depth cue. This cue, called 
convergence, is rather weak and functions as a 
supplement to the most powerful physiological depth 
cue: disparity. 

Copyright © 1989 by Reed P. Tidwell. Published 
by the American Institute of Aeronautics & 
Astronautics, Inc. with permission. 


When the eyes are converged on a given point, it 
appears as a single point. Objects in front or behind 
this depth appear as double images. The eye and brain 
are sensitive to the disparity of images at different 
depths and are thus able to interpret this disparity as 
difference in depth. 

Convergence and disparity are not entirely separate. 
Both contribute to stereopsis and will be treated as a 
single cue. The lesser role of convergence as a cue to 
absolute depth may be separated from other aspects of 
stereopsis. 

Most of the many monocular visual cues are considered 
psychological; only one (accommodation,) is 
physiological. One very powerful depth cue presented 
by simulators is motion parallax, or the relative visual 
flow of objects as one moves about. Nearby objects 
appear to move more rapidly while distant objects 
remain fixed. This cue also contributes greatly to the 
sensation of motion. Retinal image size, perspective, 
occultation, fog, haze, lighting, shade, and textural 
gradient all contribute to the three-dimensional 
appearance of simulated scenes. Accommodation, the 
focusing of the lens of the eye, provides physiological 
feedback from the muscular effort required to focus on a 
particular object 

The relative importance of stereopsis as a depth cue is 
still a subject of debate, and is discussed later in this 
paper. Several points, however, are clear. Stereopsis 
works in conjunction with other depth cues and is scaled 
to other cues, particularly perspective ^. It becomes 
more important when monocular cues are scarce or 
ambiguous. For example: a small object that is near 
may appear exactly the same (from a monocular 
viewpoint) as a larger object farther away. A near 
object moving at the same speed as the observer appears 
the same (in terms of motion parallax) as a very distant 
stationary object. Stereopsis may be used to discern the 
reality in each case. 

Creating Stereoscopic Cues With Image 
Generators 

In stereo photography and workstation graphics, the 
interdependence of visual cues is exploited in order to 
magnify objects, exaggerate stereo effects, and 
accommodate a wide range of viewing positions. The 
same may be done in flight simulators to replicate the 
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effect of certain sensors, however, for out-the-window 
systems, the whole visual system is geared toward 
producing an image that is visually correct for only a 
single viewer: the pilot. This corresponds to what is 
called in photography 'the orthoscopic condition' 2 . 
That is, the combination of CIG and display/projection 
variables produce an image that corresponds 
geometrically to the database and dynamic objects being 
simulated. To maintain this condition with a stereo 
CIG implies that all stereo parameters are fixed by the 
geometry of the display system with respect to the 
pilot There are many methods used to create and 
display stereoscopic images. Several likely candidates 
for use in simulators are discussed below. They may be 
grouped into two general categories: Time-parallel 
methods present the stereo pair to both eyes 
simultaneously, which in general requires separate 
displays for each eye, or separate areas of a single 
display. Time-multiplexed methods allow use of a 
single display for both images, but not at the same 
time. Left and right images are alternately displayed, 
and each eye is allowed to view the display only while 
the image intended for that eye is being displayed. 

Independent direct presentation is a time-parallel 
method, currently being used in simulators. This 
method is used with helmet mounted display systems. 
Image selection is done by displaying the stereo images 
immediately in front of each eye with displays that do 
not physically overlap. 

Two electronic time-multiplexing methods used with 
video displays are active PLZT (lead lanthanum 
zirconate titanate) or LCS (liquid crystal shutter) 
glasses. The lenses alternate between states of 
transparency and opaqueness in synchronization with the 
images being displayed. The images must be alternated 
at a relatively high rate so that the image viewed by 
each eye is flicker free. 

In a variation of LCS, the glasses worn are passive 
circular polarizers with right and left circular polarized 
lenses. An active polarizing 'screen' is placed over the 
display/projector which polarizes the emitted light 
circularly right, and then left, in alternating fields. The 
polarized light passes through the lens with like 
polarization, and is blocked by the lens with opposite 
polarization, allowing only one eye at a time to view 
the displayed image. This variation has the advantage 
of having lighter glasses, and leaving the head 
untethered. 

If virtual image optics are used, parallel channel axes 
(PCA) may be used to create the required parallax. This 
requires that left and right channels have the same 
rotation, but are always offset horizontally (with respect 
to the head) by the interocular distance, nominally 2.5 
inches. 


T°P' 0duce correct parallax on direct view displays or 
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used, with CCA, the eyepoint coordinates fed to the 
V. *** separated horizontally by the interocular 
distance The pitch and roll of the two channels are 
identical; however, the heading (with respect to the 
head) of each is 'toed in’ by a small angle which is 
dependent on the distance from the eye to the display. 
This method is required to create proper parallax when a 
single display or projector is used to display the images 
for both eyes. CCA is necessary to produce positive 
parallax for objects in screen space (i.e. those objects 
which are farther away than the display). The correct 
parallax is also produced for objects nearer than, or at 
the same depth as the display. 


Another time-parallel method is to place linear sheet 
polarizers over each of two projectors, with the axes of 
polarization at right angles to each other. The observer 
wears glasses consisting of sheet polarizers with the 
axis of each polarized lens parallel to polarization axis 
of one of the projectors. The light from each projector 
passes only through the lens with the parallel axis of 
polarization and is blocked by the other lens, allowing 
each image to be viewed only by the eye for which it is 
intended. 


The analglyph technique is a time-parallel method using 
two images superimposed on single display. They are 
distinguished from each other by the complementary 
colors used for each image. The viewer wears glasses 
which have lenses that are the same colors as the 
images. This method precludes producing full color 
scenes, but has found use in some monochrome 
applications. 

All of the methods described above require the user to 
wear a special viewing device. There have also been 
methods of image selection developed in which no 
special glasses or displays need be worn. These 
methods are known as autostereoscopic. They involve 
such devices as vibrating mirrors and lenticular lenses. 
In general, these methods do not lend themselves to 
stereo pairs as produced by image generators. 

EXPERIMENI 


Stereo technology has been applied successfully to 
computer graphics. It has gained acceptance in 
molecular modelling, mechanical CAD, medical 
imaging, meteorology, and other areas where 
visualization of scientific data is important. In the 
simulation world, the attitude toward stereopsis has 
generally been that it is not useful beyond distances of 
25 to 50 feet and is not used in most flight tasks. 
Currently, there is some interest in stereopsis to 
enhance certain training tasks, and results of 
experiments by some visual scientists suggest that the 
threshold of stereopsis extends to thousands of feet. 
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The purpose of experiments performed by the author is 
to quantify the typical threshold of stereopsis using a 
CIG and a CRT display. The results show that in the 
simulated world, stereopsis, as an independent visual 
cue, is effective to distances over 300 feet. 

An Evans & Sutherland ESIG-1000 CIG was used to 
produce static images on a 19" SRL model 2106 
display. Stereo pair data files were created which 
consisted of 12 rectangles, arranged in 4 rows of three 
columns, with different parallax values. 



A A A A A A -A A A -A A A A A A A A A A A A A A AA A*A*A* 


Figure 1. Test Pattern 

These rectangles were surrounded by a planar grid. All 
of the rectangles were the same size in terms of pixels. 
There were 5 frames, each simulating the grid at 
different distances: 12, 18, 50, 200, and 1800 feet. All 
objects had positive (uncrossed) parallax. The parallax 
of some rectangles was greater than that of the grid, 
making them appear to be more distant than the grid. 
Others had a smaller value than the grid, causing them 
to appear closer than the grid. The difference in screen 
parallax values ranged from 10.85 arc minutes to 10 arc 
seconds. Special microcode was produced which had a 
field rate of 90 Hz. Time-multiplexed image selection 
was accomplished by means of an LCS visor and 
controller unit from Stereographies Corp. The 
controller was interfaced to the CIG and participants 
wore the visor to see the stereoscopic images. The 
resolution was 0.7 arc minutes per pixel, 
approximating the visual acuity in the center of the 
fovea. 

Participants were asked to indicate for each polygon of 
each frame whether it appeared to be closer than, farther 
away than, or even with the depth of the grid. Twelve 
engineers consented to participate. Each frame viewed 
by each participant was scored based on the largest 
difference in parallax that was not identified correctly. 
The score given was the next greater value. For 
example, if a subject correctly identified all rectangles 


with values above 2.5 arc minutes, but missed the one 
with a value of 2.0 arc minutes, the figure used would 
be 2.5 arc minutes. On many frames, a subject missed 
a fairly high value rectangle, but successfully identified 
the relative positions of several lower value rectangles. 
These lower values (greater acuity) however, were not 
considered, in favor of a more conservative evaluation 
(e.g. even if the person in the earlier example correctly 
identified rectangles of 1.5 and 1.0 arc minutes, the 
score would still be 2.5 arc minutes). 

Results 

An average acuity level was calculated for each 
participant. The mean of these averages, which is used 
as a benchmark in this paper, is 2.3 arc minutes. This 
is a conservative figure, since the median of the best 
frames for each individual was 0.9 arc minutes. The 
standard deviation is 1.8 arc minutes. Three subjects 
(25%) received scores of 42 arc seconds (1 pixel) or 
better on two or more frames. Two of these individuals 
(16.7%) had one or more frames in which they were 
correct on every polygon, down to 10 arc seconds, and 
had averages of less than 1 arc minute. 

Stereoacuitv. Threshold of Stereopsis. and 

Distinguishable Depth. 

Stereoscopic acuity, also called stereoacuity is the 
ability to detect a difference in depth between two 
objects based on stereoscopic cues. Visual scientists 
express stereoacuity in angular units. Like regular 
visual acuityy(shaipness of vision), stereoacuity varies 
greatly from individual to individual. Unfortunately, 
however, there is no means of correcting poor 
stereoacuity. There are also many persons who are 
'stereo blind'^, just as there are persons who are color 
blind. 

The threshold of stereopsis is distance beyond which the 
depth of an object is indistinguishable from that of an 
object at infinite depth (so far as stereopsis is 
concerned). In other words, the threshold is the 
maximum distance at which stereopsis is effective. 
There is a straight-forward geometrical relationship 
between stereoacuity and the threshold of stereopsis, as 
shown in figure 2a. This relationship is plotted in 
figure 3. 

Two objects are distinguishable in depth by stereopsis if 
the difference of the convergence angles of the objects is 
greater than the stereoacuity of the individual viewing 
them. This relationship is illustrated in figure 2b. The 
experiments test the ability of the participants to 
distinguish differences in depth. Stereoacuity is 
evaluated to be the minimum difference in convergence 
angles that causes a perceived difference in depth. 
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Figure 2. Acuity, Threshold, and Distinguishable 
Depth 
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Figure 3. Stereoacuity vs. Threshold of Stereopsis 

Stereoacuity of 2.3 arc minutes implies a threshold of 
stereopsis at 311 ft., as shown in figure 3. Stereoacuity 
of 42 arc seconds, as achieved by some members of the 
test group, implies a threshold of 1023 ft. Subjects 
with the poorest acuity, at 6.2 arc minutes, would have 
a threshold of greater than 100 ft., far more than the SO 
ft. limit generally assumed. There is no doubt, 
however, that because of its geometry, stereopsis has a 
much greater effect with near objects. As shown in the 
curves of figure 4, for 2.3 minute acuity, an object at 
100 ft. is barely distinguishable from an item at 75 ft., 


while at a nominal distance of 30 ft., a depth differential 
of 3 ft. can be discerned solely on the basis of 



Nominal Depth (feet) 


Figure 4. Distinguishable Depths With Stereoacuity of 
2.3 Arc Minutes 

An important conclusion from the experiments is that 
a significant percentage of people (17% in this case), 
were able to consistently detect and identify parallax 
differentials of less than a pixel. It should be noted that 
decreases in image brightness and contrast will 
negatively affect stereoacuity^. Modulation texture 
provides stereo cues, but not as effectively as polygon 
edges. The modulation is comparable to edges viewed 
with decreased visual acuity. There is evidence to 
suggest, however, that stereoacuity is largely unaffected 
by a decrease in visual acuity unless it is very severe 4 . 

One significant point not pertaining to stereoacuity is 
that although the images were fairly high brightness and 
high contrast, and at 45 Hz. per eye were close to the 
flicker threshold, flicker was not perceived by any of 
the participants even when it was suggested to them. It 
may be that this is due totally to the dimming effects of 
the LC shutters, but it might also indicate some 
interpolation between the eyes as far as flicker is 
concerned. Whatever the reason, it means that field 
rates less than 50 Hz. may be acceptable for producing 
flicker free, time-multiplexed stereo images, if the lower 
rate does not cause other unacceptable problems. 

Stereopsis is generally considered as a cue to determine 
relative depth, i.e. the depth of one object vs. another. 
Experts do not agree on its role in perception of 
absolute depth. The experiments confirm the assertion 
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that, in and of itself, stereopsis is not a good cue to 
absolute depth. 

The 'range-finder' theory of convergence holds that by 
repeated experience, the effort required of the eye 
muscles to converge or fuse the two separate retinal 
images into a single image becomes a cue to the 
distance to the object in the same way a range finder is 
used in photography to find the distance to an object to 
be photographed 5 . 

The author's experiments discount the range finder 
theory. The subjects in the experiments were asked to 
estimate, if possible, the apparent distance to the grid. 
Virtually everyone complained about the difficulty of 
this task, and estimates that were given varied widely. 
However, when a reference was provided most 
participants were able to easily and accurately direct the 
reference to move closer or farther so as to place it at an 
equivalent depth with the virtual image being displayed. 
Experiments done by others agree with these results^’ 
leading to the conclusion that disparity plays a much 
greater role in stereopsis than convergence. In a 
simulator, as opposed to these experiments, there are 
familiar objects, the orthoscopic condition holds, all 
visual cues are coordinated, and stereopsis likely makes 
a greater contribution to determining absolute as well 
as relative depth. 

Many subjects were not able to converge on the more 
distant patterns, particularly at 200 and 1800 ft. This, 
no doubt, is a result of the repetitive nature of the test 
pattern and the absence of monocular cues. It should be 
noted that many of the same individuals who could not 
converge the larger parallax values for the static test had 
no trouble converging on equally large parallax values 
in dynamic real-time scenes. 

One common comment was about the ghosting (the 
viewing by the left eye of the image intended for the 
right and vice versa) which, for no apparent reason, was 
quite noticeable on the bottom row of rectangles, but 
hardly noticeable on the top two rows. Several 
commented that the task would have been easier if 
familiar objects were used, or if other cues such as 
perspective were present. Of course, this agreed with 
the objective of the test: to measure stereopsis in the 
absence of other cues. 

Comparison To Results of Other Tests 

Many stereopticians have done tests of stereoacuity. 
Their results generally give a much greater acuity than 
the experiment described in this paper. For example, in 
a study of 106 Soviets, 30% had stereoscopic acuity of 
better than 7 arc seconds 3 . Based on this value, the 
stereoscopic threshold for these people would be greater 
than a mile. Common tests used by optometrists to 
evaluate stereopsis test for acuity down to 40 arc 


seconds. One possible reason for the disparity in results 
is the difference in the method of the tests. Typical 
tests for stereoacuity require only an identification of 
difference in depth. The author's test went a step further 
by requiring correct interpretation of that difference. 
Thus, it might best be considered a measure of the 
'cueing acuity', rather than merely sensitivity, as 
measured by many tests. It is this fact, and the fact that 
different sample groups were tested, that probably 
accounts for the lower values of acuity measured. 
Recent experiments at Honeywell, similar to the one 
described in this paper, obtained very similar results in 
terms of stereoacuity®. Researchers found a judgement 
error of 2.2 arc minutes in disparity detection. 

Another possible limiting factor is that the resolution 
used, although greater than usual for simulators, is not 
fine enough to accurately render the extremely small 
angles indicated by some studies. Investigation into 
resolution constraints in the Honeywell experiments 
indicated that increased resolution would not 
significantly alter the results. 

Tost and Benefits of Stereoscopic Flight 

Simulators 

The requirement to calculate a separate view for each eye 
requires, basically, doubling the number of channels of 
CIG hardware or halving the field time. Not 
surprisingly, this factor alone has been enough to 
squelch most applications of stereo in simulators to 
date. New display systems must also be used, or old 
ones updated, to accommodate a higher field rate and 
lower persistence for time-multiplexing. For time- 
parallel methods, twice as many displays must be used. 
In addition, new software must be created in the form of 
real time system software to properly offset eyepoint 
coordinates. For time-multiplexing, microcode must be 
created for driving the higher field rate and multiplexing 
channels if required. 

Although stereoscopic techniques and devices have been 
in use for many years, there are several technological 
advances in CIG technology and display systems that 
make the use of stereo in simulators more attractive 
and less costly today than in the past 

The introduction of large liquid crystal shutters is a 
great improvement over the PLZT material. PLZT 
shutters require high operating voltages and allow only 
about 6% of the available light to pass through in the 
'transparent' state. LCS glasses require only low 
voltages and have a transmissivity of 30%, which has 
been subjectively described as similar to lightly tinted 
sun glasses. They have now proven themselves to be 
practical. Use of liquid crystal 'screens’ offers the 
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The advent of helmet mounted display systems provides 
an obvious opportunity to utilize and test stereopsis as 
a visual cue. Image selection is provided by 
independent direct presentation, since separate displays 
for each eye are required. High resolution insets 
increase the effectiveness of stereopsis. 

Software reconfigurability, such as that of ESIG-1000, 
can be a great cost saving advantage where stereo will 
be used in some, but not all, anticipated configurations. 
Rather than dedicating all the required hardware to 
producing stereo images, ’stereo-capable' systems may 
be built in which channels can be paired for stereo 
configurations and used separately for applications that 
may not require stereopsis. This adds yet another 
dimension of versatility to these systems. 

Reconfigurability offers the additional capability to 
merge two channels of digital video data into a single 
video output with complete timing accuracy. This 
allows the multiplexing of two channels, each operating 
at a field rate of say 50 Hz. to be viewed from a single 
display with a 100 Hz. refresh rate, thus providing a 
flicker free 50 Hz refresh to each eye. This capability is 
essential to the production of time-multiplexed images 
which are flicker free without any degradation in scene 
complexity. 

Slewable area-of-interest (AOI) projectors could also 
provide a cost savings in stereoscopic flight simulators 
since only the area of interest would need to be 
stereoscopic. Stereoacuity also rolls off sharply from 
the foveal region. Thus, only the area of interest would 
need to be generated and projected in stereo to obtain a 
fully stereoscopic simulator. This translates into less 
CIG and display hardware, and less cost than making all 
channels stereoscopic, while still providing a suitable 
display for the stereo images. Also, when the CIG 
receives head tracked eyepoint data, it eliminates 
parallax inaccuracies that occur when the direction of 
gaze is approximated to always be at the center of a 
fixed channel. 

While the advances make stereo much more attractive 
than in the past, there are still many possible problems 
which must be considered for quality stereoscopic 
simulators to become a reality. 

For example, when producing stereo images, it is 
possible to introduce many asymmetries, of which only 
one is desirable: the horizontal parallax which produces 
stereopsis. Intensity and color match, and raster size 
match must be carefully controlled in time-parallel 
systems. Time-multiplexed systems have the advantage 
that these parameters are inherently matched by virtue of 
using a single display. Time-multiplexing, however, 
possesses its own set of problems. 

Due to the finite decay rate of CRT phosphors and 
projector oil films, ghosting may occur when left and 


right images are alternated rapidly, as required for flicker 
tree operation. This effect is most noticeable on high 
contrast, high brightness polygon boundaries, and much 
less noticeable in textured scenes. The effects can be 
minimized if low persistence phosphors are used, or, in 
the case of light valve projectors, the oil temperature 
increases. This requires a tradeoff of less brightness to 
achieve the lower persistence. 

Stereoscopic simulators are a step up in realism. Mayer 
and Cosman wrote, "The image produced by a CIG is, 
in truth, a very sophisticated iUusion. The participant 
in a simulation exercise should feel, think, and react as 
if what he is seeing is real, when in fact it is not."7 
Just as virtual image optics are more believable because 
stereoscopic and accommodation cues make displayed 
objects appear to be a great distance away, stereoscopic 
simulators are more believable for objects at all 
distances, because stereoscopic cues accurately represent 
the real world. 

An important reality that should be noted is that realism 
for the sake of realism is not the goal of simulation. 
The added realism must correspond to increased 
effectiveness. As Mayer and Cosman explained, "The 
effectiveness of the illusion is ... dependent on the 
system's ability to provide sufficient cues for a 
particular task." Some of the tasks for which stereo 
cues would be highly desirable, perhaps mandatory, are 
discussed below. 

Naturally, the best applications for stereo are those 
where objects are viewed at relatively close distances, 
and/or where there is a lack of some of the previously 
mentioned depth cues. Both of these conditions apply 
to aerial refueling. Stereoptic cues could aid greatly in 
training this difficult task. 

Formation flight could benefit from the addition of 
stereo cues for the same reasons as aerial refueling. 
With both of these tasks, there is a need to maintain a 
precise position with respect to another aircraft without 
the benefit of the constant motion parallax present in 
other maneuvers. 

Low speed nap-of-earth simulation would also likely 
benefit from the presence of stereo cues. This task 
requires precise positioning of the helicopter with 
respect to fixed, as well as moving, close-range objects. 

Space operations, such as docking and manipulator arm 
operation, exemplify an application where all available 
cues, static and dynamic, are needed to successfully 
perform these slow, precise, and short range maneuvers 
with accuracy measured in inches. 

Conclusion 

Stereopsis serves as an independent depth cue, and 
serves to enhance other cues. Although stereo 
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simulators entail increased cost over monoscopic 
systems, advances in CIG and display technology lower 
the cost and the risk of stereoscopic systems while 
improving the quality of the stereo images. The results 
of the experiments described indicate that, in simulators, 
stereopsis is a valid cue at distances of up to 300 ft. 
The true value of stereo to simulation will require 
studies using pilots in real-time scenarios. As methods 
for producing high-quality stereo images are realized on 
simulators, these types of studies should and are being 
done. The future for stereo simulators appears 
promising. Utilizing clever architectural 
reconfigurability, stereo-capable systems such as the 
Simulator Complexity Test Bed for the U. S. Army, are 
now practical. There are several simulator applications 
in which stereopsis plays an important role. 
Stereoscopic simulators are currently being developed 
for some of these tasks. As methods for producing 
high-quality stereo images are realized on simulators, 
more effective training will result. 
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Abstract 

A real-time piloted simulation experiment of a 
precision rotorcraft "hover-in-turbulence" task was 
conducted to assess the efficacy of stereopsis 
depth cueing in pictorial flight displays. Six 
pilots endeavored to maintain a hover by visually 
aligning a set of inner and outer wickets (major 
elements of a "real-world" pictorial display), thus 
attaining the desired hover position, in a full- 
factorial experimental design. The display condi¬ 
tions examined included the presence or absence of 
a velocity display element (a velocity head-up 
display) as well as the stereopsis cueing condi¬ 
tions, which included non-stereo (binoptic or 
monoscopic - no depth cues other than those pro¬ 
vided by a perspective, "real-world" display), 
stereo 3-D, and "hyper" stereo (telestereoscopic). 

The objective results and subjective comments 
indicated that the depth cues provided by the 
stereo displays enhanced the situation awareness of 
the pilot and enabled improved hover performance 
to be achieved. The velocity display element also 
improved the hover performance, with the best hover 
performance being achieved with the combined use of 
stereo and the velocity display element. Pilot 
control input data revealed that less control 
action was required to attain the improved hover 
performance with the stereo displays. 


modest performance gains, or at least no degrada¬ 
tions, in comparison with non-stereo displays. 

The focus of the bulk of these investigations 
has been the stereoptic enhancement of situation 
awareness provided by the heads-up, out-the-window 
visual environment of the fighter or rotorcraft 
pilot. In most cases, the displays were auto- 
stereoscopic, with the viewing direction being 
slaved to the head movement of the subject pilot. 
The flight tasks have generally been either target 
acquisition/recognition tasks or complex flight 
maneuvers. Pilot/vehicle performance measures 
comparing non-stereo and stereo presentations in a 
highly structured experiment utilizing a realistic 
and demanding, but relatively simple, task are 
sparse. References 6-7 report results from a sim¬ 
ple situation recognition task in a simulated 
transport aircraft application, but it was a non- 
real time study. 

The goal of the effort reported herein was to 
quantitatively determine the efficacy of stereopsis 
cueing in enhancing the situational awareness of 
pilots conducting precision tasks in a simulator 
environment. Specifically, the study addressed the 
effects of stereopsis cueing in a "real-world" 
pictorial display for a precision rotorcraft 
"hover-in-turbulence" task. The display environ¬ 
ment presented a pictorial out-the-window scene 
without autostereoscopsis (fixed head position). 


Introduction 


Current electronic display technology can pro¬ 
vide high-fidelity, "real-world", pictorial dis¬ 
plays under flicker-free conditions that incorpo¬ 
rate true depth in the display elements. Advanced 
pictorial flight display concepts that embody 3-D 
images are being conceived and evaluated at various 
flight display research laboratories, including 
NASA Langley. Innovative concepts are sought that 
exploit the power of modern graphics display gener¬ 
ators and stereopsis cueing, not only in enhancing 
the situation awareness provided by pictorial dis¬ 
plays, but also in displays for the declutter of 
complex informational displays and in providing 
more effective alerting functions to the flight 
crew. 


The lntultively-advantageous use of three- 
dimensional display of three-dimensional informa¬ 
tion, rather than the conventional two-dimensional 
display of such information, has been investigated 
for years within the flight display community.^ -7 
These efforts have been particularly intense for 
helmet-mounted heads-up display applications, as 
stereopsis cueing is an almost natural byproduct of 
binocular helmet systems.Additional investiga¬ 
tions utilizing electronic shutters or polarized 
filters, rather than helmet optics, to present 
separate left and right eye views have also been 
conducted.^ -7 Most of these investigations have 
reported favorable subjective opinions concerning 
the value of stereopsis cueing, and, when objective 
data was presented, it generally demonstrated 
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Participating Pilots and Task 

Six active duty and operationally-experienced 
Army helicopter pilots participated in this study. 
The task chosen for the evaluation was a precision 
"hover-in-turbulence" task. The pilots endeavored 
to fly to and maintain a hover by visually aligning 
sets of inner and outer wickets, as shown in a top 
view in Figure 1 and in a perspective view in Fig¬ 
ure 2, thus attaining the desired hover position, 
in a full-factorial experimental design. Figures 2 
and 3 are photographs of the display as viewed by 
the pilot. The task was initiated in a hover con¬ 
dition at a location displaced from the desired 
position in all three directions (250 feet longi¬ 
tudinally, 10 feet laterally, and 25 feet in alti¬ 
tude). The pilot was required to fly to the per¬ 
ceived position and reacquire a hover, with warning 
buzzers sounding at the one-minute-to-go, thirtv- 
seconds-to-go, and begin-data-collection times. 

The performance metrics for the study included root 
mean square (RMS) values of the radial displacement 
from the desired hover point (radial error), as 
well as the pilot control inputs, taken for a 
period of one minute. If the pilot felt he had 
achieved the desired condition before the final 
buzzer indicating the start of data collection, he 
could initiate data collection at any time by clos¬ 
ing the trigger switch in the cyclic controller. 

The main factor of interest in the experiment 
was, of course, the display condition. The display 
conditions examined included non-stereo (no depth 
cues other than those provided by a perspective, 
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"real-world" display, such as size, shape, inter¬ 
position, motion parallax, etc.), stereo 3-D, and 
"hyper" stereo. The latter condition represented 
the case of the pilot's eyes (image sources) being 
located five feet apart (as might be encountered 
with Forward-Looking Infra-Red, FLIR, cameras 
mounted on each side of a cockpit for a binocular 
display), rather than the usual two and a half 
inches, and the condition exaggerated the depth 
cue6 present in the display. 

The "real world" pictorial display (Figures 2 
and 3) consisting of a ground grid, a sky/earth 
horizon, and the arrangement of wickets to allow 
visual alignment to determine the hover position, 
was chosen, rather than a flight director-type 
hover display (as in references 8-9, for example), 
because of the desire to investigate the stereoptic 
enhancement of the display in improving the situa¬ 
tional awareness of pilots. The depth cues avail¬ 
able in a synthetic heads-up, out-the-window visual 
environment seemed to lend themselves more natu¬ 
rally to such an investigation than any display 
consisting of symbology elements. 

Another factor in the experimental design was 
the presence or absence of a velocity display ele¬ 
ment (a velocity head-up display within the display 
format), as shown in Figure 2. The cross of the 
element remained fixed, while the box moved verti¬ 
cally and laterally to represent fore/aft velocity 
and lateral velocity, respectively. Whenever the 
combined velocity components (airspeed, including 
vertical velocity) exceeded five knots in any 
direction, the box turned red. When airspeed 
exceeded ten knots, the box turned black. The use 
of this explicit velocity information display as a 
factor in the experiment allowed an examination of 
the coupling between velocity and stereopsis 
cueing. 

Training was initiated with no turbulence and 
with the velocity element display "on" for each of 
the three non-stereo/stereo conditions. Training 
then progressed through the inclusion of turbulence 
for each condition to the removal of the velocity 
display element. The RMS radial error score was 
reported to the pilot following each trial. Each 
pilot achieved approximate asymptotic performance 
for the six experimental conditions before data 
collection was begun. Four replicates of each 
condition were obtained from each of the seven 
pilots. 


Simulator Description 

The simulator was assembled with the following 
elements: mathematical model, computer implementa¬ 
tion, visual system hardware, graphics generation 
software, and simulator cockpit. 

Mathematical Model 

A six-degree-of-freedom total force and moment 
mathematical model of a teetering rotor helicopter, 
including a modified blade element rotor model, was 
used in the study, It was a modified model of a 
Huey-Cobra helicopter with a stability augmentation 
system tuned so that the rate command handling 
characteristics of an S-61 helicopter were closely 
duplicated. The development of the program of the 


model is documented,as are various applications 
of the model. 1 

Turbulence was introduced into the math model 
through the addition of gust components to the 
body-axis longitudinal and lateral velocity vari¬ 
ables. The level of the turbulence was considered 
to be moderate by the participating pilots. 

Computer Implementation 

Figure 4 illustrates the three-stage computer 
pipeline used for this study. The mathematical 
model of the helicopter and the simulation hardware 
drives were implemented on the Langley real-time 
simulation system. This system, consisting of a 
Control Data CYBER 175 computer and appropriate 
interface equipment, solved the programmed equa¬ 
tions 31.25 times a second. The average time delay 
from input to output (1.5 times the sample period) 
was approximately 48 milliseconds. The graphics 
generation software resided within a Digital 
Equipment Corporation VAX 8650 and consisted of the 
necessary transformation equations and the graphics 
database for the display. The ADAGE RDS 3000 
graphics computer only made calculations directly 
related to drawing the display. Utilizing this 
graphics architecture, 6 the graphics displays 
could be produced at an update rate of 20 Hz. 
However, the communications link between the CYBER 
and the VAX limited the total simulation update 
rate to 15 Hz. 

Stereo Visual System Hardware 

The stereo visual system hardware operated on 
the video signals supplied by the graphics genera¬ 
tion system. These video signals presented a non¬ 
interlaced frame, 512 by 512 pixels in resolution, 
at 60 Hertz, consisting of both the left- and 
right-eye stereo pair images (see Figure 5). The 
stereo visual system hardware (Figure 6) separated 
the left- and right-eye scenes and presented each 
alternately, at 120 Hz, spread across the entire 
monitor screen (time-multiplexed stereo, resulting 
in a loss in vertical resolution of 50-percent), as 
shown in Figure 2. Liquid Crystal Device (LCD) 
glasses were shuttered in synchronization with the 
stereo pair, such that the right eye saw only the 
right eye scene and the left eye saw only the left 
eye scene, each at 60 Hz, without flicker. The 
stereo visual system hardware was developed by the 
Stereographies Corporation, Inc. 

Graphics Generation Software 

Figure 7 illustrates the geometric principal 
that was employed to produce the left- and right- 
eye views within the stereo pair generation soft¬ 
ware. The heavy horizontal line represents the 
screen of the display monitor. To present an 
object that appeared at the depth of the screen, 
the object was drawn in the same location for both 
stereo pair views. For objects to appear behind 
the screen, the object was displaced to the left 
for the left-eye view and to the right for the 
right-eye view (with the displacement reaching a 
maximum value to place an object at infinity). For 
objects to appear in front of the screen, a dis¬ 
placement to the right was used for the left-eye 
view and to the left for the right-eye view. 
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To generate this lateral displacement, which 
la known aa lateral disparity, left-eye and right- 
eye coordinate systems were offset from the viewer 
coordinate system of the visual scene. This offset 
was different for the various display conditions 
represented in the experiment. The non-stereo con¬ 
dition used an offset of 0, the stereo condition 
had an offset of 12 Inches, and the hyper condition 
used an offset of 30 inches. Clipping was employed 
to limit each eye-view to the display surface 
boundaries. Asymmetric clipping, which provides an 
increased monocular field-of-view for each eye, 
with accompanying increases in the binocular 
fieIds-of-view, was implemented in the graphics 
software (see Figure 8). 

Simple perspective division was used to trans¬ 
form the three-dimensional viewing volumes to two- 
dimensional viewports, whose centers were offset 
from the center of the display screen by half of 
the maximum-allowed lateral disparity (used to 
represent objects at infinite distance). Figure 9 
represents the mapping of the visual scene to the 
stereo 3-D viewing volumes for the stereo and hyper 
stereo display condition cases. 

Simulator Cockpit 


The general-purpose fighter/helicopter cockpit 
of the Langley Visual Motion Simulator (VMS) was 
utilized in a fixed base mode for this study. The 
cyclic center-stick and the rudder pedals were 
loaded by a hydraulic system coupled with a 
special-purpose analog computer to provide realis¬ 
tic control forces. The collective stick is a 
counter-balanced, friction-controlled stick, and it 
is representative of a helicopter collective. No 
head-down instrumentation other than the primary 
display monitor was utilized. Because of struc¬ 
tural limitations within the cockpit, the 19 inch 
monitor was mounted on the top of the instrument 
panel, approximately 19 Inches from the pilot's eye 
position, rather than within the panel. 


Experimental Results and Discussion 
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did not change as a function of display condition. 
This result was somewhat surprising, since pitch 
control is used to maintain fore/aft position with 
respect to the desired hover point, and one might 
expect any depth cueing effects to be realized 
along the fore/aft axis (the "depth" axis). 

However, none of the other factors in the analysis 
of the RMS pitch results was significant either, 
with the exception of variablility between pilots. 
The handling characteristics of the simulated vehi¬ 
cle were such that the lateral control task was 
much more difficult than longitudinal control. 
However, this fact is offered as a suggestion 
rather than as an explanation for this result. 


The other measures did change as stereopsis 
cues were added to the display. Table 2 provides a 
synopsis of the results in terms of percent reduc¬ 
tions from the non-stereo display condition for 
each of the measures. For the four measures that 
show changes, the RMS level for the non-stereo 
condition was significantly greater than that of 
either stereo condition. There were no differences 
detected between the stereo and hyper stereo per¬ 
formances for three of these measures. The addi¬ 
tion of stereopsis cueing to the display resulted 
in a reduction from the non-stereo level of about 
28-percent for the radial performance error (Fig¬ 
ure 10), 16-percent for the roll activity (Figure 
11), and 10-percent for the collective activity 
(Figure 12). The RMS roll and RMS collective 
reductions were not consistent across all of the 
pilots (as indicated by the significance of the 
pilot by display condition interaction), while the 
radial error reduction effect was consistent. 


The investigation was designed as a full- 
factorial, within-8ubjects experiment, with pilots, 
display conditions, velocity display element, and 
replicates as the factors. The objective results 
are presented and discussed first, with the sub¬ 
jective results discussed thereafter. 

Analysis of Objective Results 

The data collected in the full-factorial ex¬ 
periment were analyzed using univariate analyses of 
variance for each metric. Table 1 is a summary of 
the results of these analyses for the five perfor¬ 
mance measures. The presentation of the results 
follows the statistically significant sources of 
variance identified in the table. Each of the main 
factors of the experiment are discussed, including 
any relevant analyses of associated interaction 
terms, for the main performance measure of inter¬ 
est, radial error, and the four control inputs. 

The Display by Velocity Display Element interaction 
is also discussed in these terms within both main 
effects (as D x v for the Display Condition and as 
VxD for the Velocity Element factors - D x V and 
VxD are the same interaction term). 


For the fourth measure, RMS pedal input, dif¬ 
ferences were detected between the stereo and hyper 
stereo performances, both of which were signifi¬ 
cantly less than the non-stereo performance (Fig¬ 
ure 13). The hyper stereo activity, was signifi¬ 
cantly less than the stereo condition (about a 
10-percent reduction from the stereo condition), 
and the stereo input activity was less than the 
non-stereo input activity (about an 8-percent 
reduction). This reduction was the only difference 
detected in the objective data for the main effects 
between the stereo and hyper stereo conditions. 

The RMS pedal reductions were not consistent across 
all of the pilots. One explanation for this result 
is that, with the closer appearance of the wickets 
with the hyper stereo presentation, perhaps some of 
the pilots could detect a directional error earlier 
and thus required a smaller RMS pedal input to 
ensure correction. 

These results are considered to indicate that 
the depth cues provided by the stereo displays 
enhanced the situation awareness of the pilot and 
enabled improved hover performance to be achieved, 
with less control action required to attain the 
improved hover performance. 
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Display condition by velocity display element 
Interaction .- Table 3 provides a synopsis of the 
results for this second order interaction in terras 
of percent reductions from the non-stereo display 
condition for each velocity element display condi¬ 
tion for all measures. This interaction, D by V, 
was not significant for the radial performance 
masure, indicating that the effect of display con¬ 
dition on the radial performance error does not 
vary with the presence or absence of the velocity 
element display. 

Indeed, Newman-Keuls t-test comparisons^ 
between the means for each display condition within 
each velocity element condition (the means are 
shown in Figure 14) revealed that the non-stereo 
performance error was significantly greater than 
that associated with either stereo condition. 

There were no statistically significant differences 
detected between the stereo and hyper stereo per¬ 
formance errors for either velocity element con¬ 
dition. The addition of stereopsis cueing to the 
display resulted in a reduction of about 26-percent 
from the non-stereo performance error for the 
velocity element "on" condition, with a 29-percent 
reduction for the velocity "off" condition. Thus, 
the display condition effect was almost constant, 
regardless of the presence/absence of the velocity 
element display. 

The second order interaction (D x v) was sig¬ 
nificant for three of the input measures. Fig¬ 
ures 15-17 show the mean RMS inputs for roll, 
pedal, and collective activities, respectively. 

From Table 3, it is evident that for the velocity 
element display "off" condition, that stereopsis 
cues enabled improved hover performance with less 
control activity. However, for the velocity ele¬ 
ment display "on" condition, superior performance 
was achieved with the same level of input control 
for the stereo display condition. For the hyper 
stereo condition, superior performance was achieved 
with somewhat reduced input levels, although RMS 
collective input levels remained constant. 

The stereopsis enhancement was particularly 
effective in reducing control activity when the 
velocity information element was absent from the 
display, implying that some velocity information, 
as well as positional information, can be readily 
extracted from the depth presentation. With the 
velocity information already provided by the 
velocity element display, the anticipated reduction 
in control activity with the addition of stereopsis 
cues is perhaps no longer available. 

Velocity display element "on/off" .- One would 
expect that the direct display of velocity informa¬ 
tion would result in improved performance, with 
lower control activity, regardless of the display 
condition (i.e., the V main effect would be sig¬ 
nificant and the VxD interaction term would not 
be). The analyses revealed that the main effect of 
velocity display element "on/off" was highly sig¬ 
nificant only for the radial performance error and 
pedal activity measures. Table 4 provides a synop¬ 
sis of the results in terms of percent reductions 
from the velocity element display "off" condition 
for each of the measures. There was a 34-percent 
reduction in the RMS radial error (Figure 18) and a 
22-percent reduction in the pedal activity measure 
(Figure 19) when the velocity display element was 
presented to the pilots. However, these reductions 


were not consistent across all pilots (as indicated 
by the significance of the pilot by display condi¬ 
tion interaction). 

Velocity display element by display condition 
interaction .- This second order interaction (V x D) 
was significant for three of the input measures 
(roll, pedal, and collective activities - Fig¬ 
ures 15-17, respectively). Table 5 provides a syn¬ 
opsis of the results in terms of percent changes 
from the velocity element display "off" condition 
for each display condition for all measures. As 
stated previously, one would expect that the direct 
display of velocity information would result in 
improved performance, with lower control activity, 
regardless of the display condition (i.e., the V 
main effect would be significant and the D x v 
interaction term would not be). And this expecta¬ 
tion was realized for the radial error and RMS 
pedal input measures. Examining the velocity ele¬ 
ment effectiveness across display conditions 
from the data of Table 5 reveals a reduction of 
36-percent with the addition of the velocity 
display element to the non-stereo display, a 
27-percent reduction with the stereo display, and 
a 38-percent reduction with the hyper stereo dis¬ 
play. These differences were not statistically 
significant, and therefore the velocity element 
effect was almost constant, regardless of the 
display condition being utilized. 

The amount of reduction in pedal activity did 
vary with display condition (the D x v interaction 
term was significant). For the non-stereo condi¬ 
tion, a reduction of 30-percent occurred in pedal 
activity, while for the stereo and hyper stereo 
conditions, the reductions were 8- and 26-percent, 
respectively. 

For the roll and collective activity measures, 
the V main effect was not significant and the D x v 
interaction term was significant. The expectation 
that the direct display of velocity information 
would result in reduced activity levels was met for 
the non-stereo condition with both the RMS roll and 
RMS collective inputs, with a reduction in both 
cases of 12-percent. However, for these two mea¬ 
sures, there was no significant reduction in activ¬ 
ity for the hyper stereo condition when the veloc¬ 
ity element was "on", and for the stereo condition, 
there were actually increases in activity (a 23- 
percent increase in roll and a 9-percent increase 
in collective activity). The reductions and in¬ 
creases acted to cancel the significance of the 
main effect for these two measures. 

In summary, these results are considered to 
indicate that the direct addition of velocity in¬ 
formation provided by the velocity element display 
enhanced the situation awareness of the pilots and 
enabled improved hover performance to be achieved 
consistently across all display conditions. 

However, the lack of a consistent effect for the 
addition of velocity information on control input 
activity was unexpected. The expected effect was 
realized for the non-stereo display condition for 
most of the input measures (reduced activity with 
the addition of velocity information). For the 
hyper stereo condition, the expected effect was 
realized for one measure (pedal activity), with no 
effect occurring for the other measures. The 
stereo condition situation is very ambiguous, with 
control activity decreasing, increasing, and 
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remaining the same, depending upon the particular 
measure, with the addition of the velocity display. 
No explanation is offered for this result. 

The fact that the expected effect of velocity 
cues on control activity was realized for the non¬ 
stereo condition but not for the stereopsis condi¬ 
tions suggests that some differences exist in the 
velocity information inherently imparted by the 
addition of stereo depth cues. 

Replicates .- The main effect of replicates was 
significant for only the RMS pedal and RMS collec¬ 
tive measures. In both cases, there was no differ¬ 
ence between the levels of replicates 1 and 2. For 
the RMS pedal measure (Figure 20), there was a re¬ 
duction of 13-percent between the average of 1 and 
2 and the average of 3 and A (with no difference 
detectable between 3 and A). For the RMS collec¬ 
tive measure (Figure 21), there was a significant 
reduction of 8.5-percent between the average of 1 
and 2 and the level of replicate 3. There was an 
additional reduction of 9-percent between the level 
of 3 and the level of replicate A. 


information already provided by the velocitv 
dl *? 1 * y ’ the ""tlctp.ted reduction L 

cue. U * y “\ th addit *'>" °< ««reop.i. 

is perhaps no longer available. 


c indicate that the direct 

veloc ? °I Vel0cit y information provided by the 
aUuaJion ment di8play dra ">atically increased the 
nr™ S k awarene88 of Pilots and enabled im- 
JJ ®* A J° Var P er f°rmance to be achieved. However, 
n ° f . a con «i3tent effect for the addition of 
ocity information on control input activity was 
unexpected, and no explanation is offered for this 
result, although it is suggested that some differ¬ 
ences exist in the velocity information inherently 
imparted by the addition of stereo depth cues. 


The best hover performance was achieved with 
the combined use of stereo depth cues and the 
velocity display element. 
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These results are not really surprising, as 
the overall direction of reductions in control 
activity with increasing replications is a classi¬ 
cal pattern associated with learning a task. 

Subjective Results 

Unstructured pilot comments recorded through¬ 
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ferred the stereo display condition. They felt 
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Concluding Remarks 

The objective and subjective results of this 
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most effective way to enhance the situation aware¬ 
ness of pilots utilizing pictorial displays. The 
depth cues provided by the stereo displays enhanced 
the situation awareness and enabled improved hover 
performance to be achieved. Control input measure¬ 
ment data revealed that les6 control action was 
required to attain the improved hover performance 
with the stereo displays. The stereopsis enhance¬ 
ment was particularly effective (resulted in re¬ 
duced control activity) when the velocity informa¬ 
tion element was absent from the display, implying 
that some velocity information, as well as posi¬ 
tional information, can be readily extracted from 
the depth presentation. With the velocity 
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TABLE 1 - SUMMARY OF ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 


FACTORS 

Degrees of 

Freedom 

RMS PERFORMANCE MEASURES | 

RADIAL 

PITCH 

ROLL 

PEDAL 

COLLECTIVE 

PILOT, P 

5 

** 

** 

** 

*4 

44 

DISPLAY CONDITION, D 

2 

** 

- 

4* 

4* 

44 

P x D 

10 

- 

- 

44 

44 

44 

VELOCmr ELEMENT, V 

1 

** 

- 

- 

44 

- 

P x V 

5 

* 

- 

- 

44 

- 

D x V 

2 

- 

- 

44 

4 

* 

P x D x V 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

REPLICATES, R 

3 

- 

- 

~ 

* 


ERROR 

105 







- not significant at levels considered. 
* significant at 5-percent level. 

« significant at 1-percent level. 


TABU 2.- SYNOPSIS OF DISPLAY CONDITION EFFECTS AS 

PERCENT REDUCTIONS FROM NON-STEREO LEVELS 


DISPLAY CONDITION 

RADIAL 

PITCH 

ROLL 

PEDAL 

COLLECTIVE 

NON-STEREO 

standard 

standard 

standard 

standard 

standard 

STEREO 

- 28 

0 

- 16 

- 8 

- 10 

HYPER STEREO 

- 28 

0 

- 16 

- 18 

- 10 
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TABLE 3.- SYNOPSIS OF DISPLAY CONDITION EFFECTS ACROSS VELOCITY 

DISPLAY ELEMENT ON/OFF CONDITION AS PERCENT REDUCTIONS 
FROM NON-STEREO CONDITION LEVELS 


VELOCITY ELEMENT 

DISPLAY 

DISPLAY 

CONDITION 

RADIAL 

PITCH 

ROLL 

PEDAL 

COLLECTIVE 

OF 

NON-STEREO 

standard 

standard 

standard 

standard 

standard 

STEREO 

- 29 

0 

- 26 

- 19 

- 18 

HYPER STEREO 

- 29 

0 

- 26 

- 19 

- 18 

ON 

NON-STEREO 

standard 

standard 

standard 

stondard 

standard 

STEREO 

- 26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HYPER STEREO 

- 26 

0 

- 12 

- 18 

0 


TABLE 4.- SYNOPSIS OF VELOCITY ELEMENT EFFECTS AS 

PERCENT REDUCTIONS FROM ELEMENT OFF LEVELS 


VELOCITY ELEMENT 

RADIAL 

PITCH 

ROLL 

PEDAL 

COLLECTIVE 

OFF 

standard 

standard 

standard 

standard 

standard 

ON 

- 34 

0 

0 

- 22 

0 


TABLE 5.- SYNOPSIS OF VELOCITY ELEMENT EFFECTS ACROSS 
DISPLAY CONDITIONS AS PERCENT CHANGES 
FROM ELEMENT OFF CONDITION LEVELS 


DISPLAY 

CONDITION 

VELOCITY ELEMENT 

ELEMENT 

RADIAL 

PITCH 

ROLL 

PEDAL 

COLLECTIVE 

NON-STEREO 

OF 

standard 

standard 

standard 

standard 

standard 

ON 

- 36 

0 

- 12 

- 30 

- 12 

STEREO 

OF 

standard 

standard 

standard 

standard 

standard 

ON 

- 27 

0 

+ 23 

- 8 

+ 9 

HYPER STEREO 

OF 

standard 

standard 

standard 

stondard 

standard 

ON 

- 38 

0 

+ 4 

- 26 

+ 2 
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OUTER WICKETS 



DESIRED HOVER POINT 

fig, l Top view of rotorcrafC precision hover task. 



Fig. 2 Pilot's view of "real-world" perspective display when vehicle is near desired hover point. 
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Fig. 3 Pilot's view of "real-world" perspective display when vehicle is right of desired hover point. 
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Fig. 4 Stereo pair inages generated by the graphics generation system. 


1 STEREO 3-D FLIGHT DISPLAY 1 



Fig. 5 The stereo visual system hardware. 
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LEFT/RIGHT SCREEN 
POSITIONS 


FOR OBJECTS LOCATED : 


nL. vL. 

T' T* 







* * 


AT 

INFINITY 


BEHIND 

SCREEN 


AT IN FRONT 

SCREEN OF SCREEN 


Pig. 7 The geometric principal for producing left- and right-eye views, 
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FOR : 



PERCEIVED HORIZONTAL 
FIELD —OF—VIEW (FOV) 


CONVENTIONAL FOV = 40 DEGREES 
(FROM MID-OCULAR POINT) 
STEREOPTIC FOV = 33.2 DEGREES 
TOTAL FOV = 46.5 DEGREES 


SCREEN DISTANCE = 19 INCHES 
SCREEN WIDTH = 13.0 INCHES 
INTEROCULAR DISTANCE = 2.5 INCHES 



Fig. 8 Asymmetric clipping algorithm. 


STEREO VISUAL CONDITION 
(SCENE VIEW-POINT SEPARATION = 24 INCHES) 


IMAGE 

LOCATION 

(Inches) 


A 28.5 
1 9 - 


0 

eyes _ 



47.5 ft 

SCENE DISTANCE 


usedK 


HYPER VISUAL CONDITION 
(SCENE VIEW-POINT SEPARATION = 60 INCHES) 


IMAGE 

LOCATION 

(inches) 


A 28.5 
19- 

^maximum behind —screen 

disparity usedH 

screen i __ 



0 

eyes _ 

^ 1 1 8.75 ft 



SCENE DISTANCE 

Fig. 9 Visual scene mapping to stereo 3-D viewing volumes. 
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HYPER 






Fig. 13 Average RMS pedal Input for each display condition. 



OFF ON 

VELOCITY ELEMENT DISPLAY 

Fig. 14 Average RMS radial error for each display condition with the velocity element display on/off. 



OFF ON 

VELOCITY ELEMENT DISPLAY 

Fig. 15 Average RMS roll input for each display condition with the velocity element display on/off. 
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RMS COLLECTIVE INPUT ^ RMS PEDAL INPUT 

(DEGREES) f (DEGREES) 


Fig. 


DISPLAY CONDITION 



OFF ON 

VELOCITY ELEMENT DISPLAY 

16 Average RMS pedal input for each display condition with the velocity element display on/off. 



OFF ON 

VELOCITY ELEMENT DISPLAY 

17 Average RMS collective input for each display condition with the velocity element display 











RMS PEDAL INPUT (FEET) 

(DEGREES) 


30 



Fig. 18 Average RMS radial error with the velocity element display on/off. 


.40 
.36 
.32 
.28 
.24 
.20 
.1 6 
.12 
.08 
.04 
O 

Fig. 19 Average RMS pedal input with the velocity element display on/off. 
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MODEL-BASED TERRAIN-FOLLOWING DISPLAY DESIGN 
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Paul G. Gonsalves , Edward W. Kneller**, and Greg L. Zacharias*** 
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Cambridge, MA 


Abstract 

A model-based method for terrain-following 
cockpit display design and evaluation is 
presented. Two basic display configurations along 
with several display enhancements are evaluated 
via a combined analytical modeling and 
experimental simulation effort. The method 
entails the use of an integrated 
pilot/vehicle/display model to analyze and predict 
pilot performance trends as a function of display 
content/format. Model-based display design is 
supported and evaluated via real-time pilot-in- 
the-loop simulation. 

Introduction 

Current design methods for low-level terrain¬ 
following (TF) cockpit displays rely on past 
design experience, current engineering judgement, 
and extensive simulation evaluation. These 
methods are cumbersome and prone to uncertainty in 
the face of the continuing evolution of aircraft 
mission profiles and objectives. What is required 
is a more systematic approach to display design 
and evaluation that minimizes subjectiveness and 
accounts for the capabilities and limitations of 
the pilot. Such a method should be adaptive to a 
wide variety of display and vehicle 
configurations. 

As the potential basis for such a systematic 
approach, we describe here a model-based method 
for display design and evaluation. The basic 
approach centers on the use of a 
pilot/vehicle/display model based on the Optimal 
Control Model (OCM), which combines general 
knowledge of human perception and performance, 
with specific knowledge of terrain-following 
aircraft and avionics capabilities. We describe 
the model, its use in the design of a man-in-the- 
loop terrain-following simulation, and its use in 
model-based analysis of the resulting flight 
simulation data. A number of candidate display 
aids are evaluated, including terrain preview, 
flight path command and pitch comnand directors, 
path predictors, and pictorial guidance displays. 
Model-based analysis of the resulting data is 
conducted to assess, within a model-framework, the 
relative contributions and effectiveness of the 
various display components. 

Earlier attempts to develop a systematic 
approach to display design and evaluation have 

focused on specific display questions. Hess 1 
defined and illustrated a detailed method for the 
analysis of instrument-type displays. The 
approach was based on the OCM, and the procedures 
were relatively well-defined steps to be followed 
by a display-designer/model-practitioner. 

2 

Zacharias and Levison proposed an extension of 
this approach, for application to displays 


dominated by linear perspective cues. Again, the 
approach was model-based, using a hybrid of the 
OCM with a newly developed perspective cueing 

model. More recently, Garg and Schmidt 3 used the 
OCM to evaluate the effects of display dynamics on 
pilot performance and workload. Their model-based 
predictions showed excellent agreement with 
experimental results, validating the approach as a 
display analysis tool. The work reported here 
carries on this tradition of systematic model- 
based design, and extends the scope of 
applicability to the terrain-following cueing 
environment. 

Experiment Description and Results 

To provide an experimental basis for the 
validation of model-based display design, and to 
serve as a tool for developing and testing 
displays, a terrain-following simulation facility 
was developed and implemented. Figure 1 presents 
the overall block diagram of the terrain-following 
simulation, showing the basic modules and their 
interconnections. The terrain model , which drives 
the simulation, provides a terrain profile (h t > 

having a power spectrum which matches measured 
profile spectra obtained from simulated TF 

4 

missions . Actual implementation is via 
generation of a sum-of-sines (SOS) signal, whose 
frequencies and amplitudes are chosen to match the 
desired spectrum, and whose phases are chosen to 
assure a random-appearing profile. The profile 
then drives the terrain-following guidance , which 
generates the desired flight path (h ) to be 

followed by the pilot. The guidance system is 
implemented as a pure predictor and low-order 
filter approximation to the actual system being 
flown. The pilot views both the terrain profile 
(TP) and the desired flight path (DFP) on the 
terrain-following display, and generates a 
longitudinal control command, q c# driving the 

pitch stability augmentation system (SAS), and, in 
turn, the aircraft longitudinal dynamics (elevator 
actuator dynamics are neglected in this 
simulation). The SAS is a simplified model of the 
actual aircraft SAS, since it ignores high- 
frequency structural/sensor compensation blocks. 
The dynamics are chosen to represent those of a 
strategic bomber flying at Mach 0.85 at sea level. 
The resulting aircraft states are then presented, 
directly and indirectly, on the TF display . Also 
shown in figure 1 is a lateral control loop which 
was included in the simulation to demonstrate more 
comprehensive flight scenarios, with occasional 
random heading changes between fixed course 
segments. The open loop late ral gu idance system 
generates a heading command which the pilot 

cues on to generate a roll rate conmand p c> which, 

in turn, drives a simplified model of the lateral 
dynamics . The resulting lateral aircraft states 
are also reflected in the TF display. 


* Scientist, Member AIAA 
** Scientist, Member AIAA 
*** Principal Scientist, Member AIAA 
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The simulation is implemented on a Silicon 
Graphics Iris 3115, which is a 68020-based 
graphics computer with a Unix operating system. 
The pilot commands roll and pitch via a 
Measurement Systems Lab force stick, which is then 
filtered and sampled by a two-channel A/D 
converter. The pilot observes the real-time 
graphics on a 19" high resolution monitor. 



Figure 1: Overall Block Diagram for Terrain 
Following Simulation 

The terrain-following display is designed to 
provide the pilot with the information needed to 
perform the TF task, without looking outside the 
cockpit. Two baseline display formats were 
studied: the vertical situation display (VSD) and 
a prototype pictorial guidance display (PGD). The 
results presented here derive from experiments 
performed with the VSD, enhanced versions of the 
VSD, and the PGD. 

The simulated VSD, shown in figure 2, has two 
primary elements: 1) a forward-view artificial 
horizon; and 2) a side-view preview display. The 
artificial horizon shows sky ground separation, 
and includes pitch bars and an aircraft symbol. 
The preview display shows the terrain profile (TP) 
and the desired flight path (DFP), 60 seconds into 
the future. A crosshair representing the current 
aircraft position appears on the left edge of the 
preview display, and stays fixed in the display 
frame of reference; thus, the TP and DFP slide 
leftward and vertically as the vehicle flies over 
the terrain and changes altitude. Other elements 
of the VSD include an aircraft deviation pointer 
(ADP) to the left of the display, a high 
resolution bar display which indicates the current 
aircraft altitude error h e ; a digital radar 

altimeter; and a heading indicator with a desired 
heading pointer. The simulated VSD also supports 
a number of options and display enhancements. 
These include variable preview lengths for the TP 
and DPP; a gamma-track (GT) indicator in which two 
vectors show the aircraft's flight path angle, 

7 , and the current slope of the DFP under the 
aircraft, 7 opp , both superimposed on the preview 

display; a flight director (FD) which computes and 
displays a desired pitch attitude based on current 
altitude error and the slope of the DFP; and a 
predictor (PR) indicator which shows the predicted 
aircraft altitude some t p seconds ahead of the 


current aircraft position (patterned after the 
design proposed by Grunwald 5 ). 

The PGD, shown in figure 3, is a prototype 
display that provides a forward-looking 
perspective view of the TP and DFP superimposed on 
the artificial horizon display. Superimposed on 
the DFP itself is a "tunnel-in-the-sky" display 
denoted by its corners. This integrated pictorial 
view, given in proper perspective, replaces the 
side-view preview display elements found in the 
VSD. Other elements of the VSD incorporated in 
the PGD include the pitch indicator, the ADP, the 
radar altimeter, and the heading indicator. 



Figure 2: The Vertical Situation Display 



The VSD (with and without enhancements) and 
the PGD were evaluated via simulation experiments, 
in terms of their ability to provide critical 
flight control information to the pilot. The 
basic approach involved: conduct of the 
simulation; real-time recording of the important 
time histories; time- and frequency-domain 
analysis of the histories; ensemble-averaging of 
these results across the subject population; and 
subsequent model-based analysis of the ensemble- 
averaged data. For the data presented here, 
ensemble averaging was conducted by first 
averaging across (typically 8) replications for a 
single subject and condition, to obtain single¬ 
subject means, and then averaging these means 
across subjects, to obtain across-sub j ec t 
statistics, for presentation and analysis. 

An experimental series consisted of running a 
group of 4 or 5 subjects on a single display 
configuration, where each subject ran through a 
sufficient number of trials to cover training and 
final data collection. Three major series were 
conducted: one for each of four preview times (0, 
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4, 8, and 60 seconds) using the VSD without 
enhancements; a second for each of the 3 display 
enhancements using the VSD with the nominal 
preview time of 60 seconds; and a third using the 
prototype PGD. Before the experiments started 
the subjects were briefed on the project and the 
TP task was thoroughly described to them. They 
were instructed to minimize the aircraft's 
altitude deviation from the DFP, with no 
conditions on any other states or display 
variables. 


S f^i P i 9Ure , 5 Sh ° WS the a cross-subject ensemble 
statistics of the complex stick spectrum, broken 
o correlated (gain, phase), and uncorrelated 
(remnant) components, for the 60 second preview 
case. The correlated portion of the spectrum is 
computed from the normalized cross power spectral 
density (PSD) function, between the pilot’s stick 
response u and an "effective" white noise w, via: 


H „(«) = 4> (u) 4> (g>) 


Figure 4 shows the effect of variable preview 
time. It graphically presents the population 
statistics of the performance or RMS error scores 
for the range of preview times studied in the 
first experimental series. Plotted for each of 
the four preview times are the across-subject 
means (solid circle) and standard deviations 
(error bar). It shows that the three preview 
conditions yield improved tracking performance and 
reduced stick activity, when compared with that 
obtained under no preview (zero seconds). Likely 
reasons for improved performance with preview 
include the ability to more accurately estimate 
aircraft and guidance states, the reduction of 
over-control or pilot-induced oscillations, and 
the ability to minimize altitude errors over some 
finite-length preview distance. There is little 
difference between the 4, 8, and 60 second preview 
cases except for the slight decrease in stick 
activity with increased preview. This indicates 
that most of the preview information that 
contributes to the pilot's control is contained 
within the first few seconds of preview. This 
confirms qualitatively similar findings by 

Tomizuka and Whitney 6 and Sheridan et al 7 , where 
they showed decreasing effectiveness of preview 
beyond about 1 second, when working with more 
responsive vehicles and higher bandwidth driving 
inputs. For the TF preview display, these results 
imply that the DFP may not need to be 
computed beyond four or five seconds, if only 
immediate flight control precision is of 
consideration; additional preview may be 
necessary, however, to subserve more "outer-loop" 
functions, such as path guidance and terrain 
awareness. 



Figure 4: Effects of Preview on Population Scores 


where * wu is the noise-to-response cross PSD and 

*ww the noise PSD 8 . The noise itself is that 
which, when passed through an appropriate shaping 
filter, would yield the simulated terrain profile 
approximated by the simulator's sum-of-sines 
generator. The stick gain and phase are then 
obtained from 

9<w) = | H wu (w> | ; 0(<J) = * H wu (w> | 

| |<J=W* |g>=cj* 

where the u* are the sum-of-sines frequencies. 
The remnant or uncorrelated portion of the 
spectrum is calculated in the conventional manner, 
via 


r(u) = <u)| 


with a continuity approximation used to infer the 
r(«*) shown in the spectral plots. 



FREQUENCY (RAD/SEC) 


Figure 5: Pilot Frequency Response for the 
Vertical Situation Display 

A number of characteristics may be noted by 
inspecting figure 5. First, the gain is fairly 
constant up to the break frequency of 
approximately 1 rad/s, indicating the bandwidth of 
effective pilot control. Second, the phase 
decreases at a relatively constant slope of 180 
degrees per decade. Finally, the stick remnant 
peaks around 1 rad/s, corresponding to the break 
frequency of the gain. 

Figure 6 presents performance scores for the 
nominal VSD (N0M), the enhanced VSD (GT, FD, PR), 
and the PGD. The following results are apparent 
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when comparing the enhanced VSD and PGD to the 
nominal VSD. For the GT display the altitude 
score decreased while stick score remained 
approximately the same: better performance was 
achieved with the same amount of stick activity. 
We surmise that the GT enhancement reduced 
altitude error by displaying 7 and 7 Dpp in a 

coordinated format, enabling the subjects to 
accurately determine 7 error » an inner loop 

variable. The available phase lead from this cue 
then allowed them to increase their control 
effectiveness at higher frequencies. For the FD 
display the altitude error decreased slightly and 
the stick activity increased slightly. We would 
have expected more improvement in performance 
since the multi-cue VSD was replaced by a simple 
single degree-of-freedom target tracking display. 
The fact that the FD gains were not optimized 
(because of the study's limited scope), may have 
been the cause of this less than optimum 
performance. The PR enhancement produced the best 
performance as shown by the low altitude error and 
stick activity scores. The PR is most effective 
at the low to mid frequencies where it can 
accurately predict the effect of the pilot's stick 
input on the aircraft altitude, allowing the pilot 
to quickly observe and correct inputs which would 
contribute to altitude error. The PGD also 
produced much better performance than the nominal 
VSD. The tracking error and stick activity have 
been reduced to levels comparable to that obtained 
with the PR. This was accomplished by using the 
exact same display elements found in the nominal 
VSD. The difference is that the PGD presents the 
elements in a coordinated and more natural fornat. 
The PGD format is also egocentric so it matches 
the pilot's cognitive model of the outside world, 
thus making his control response more intuitive. 
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Figure 6 : Effects of Display Enhancements on 
Population Scores 


Model-Based Analysis of Simulator Data 

Model-based analysis of the ensemble average 
simulation data for various display configurations 
provides for the transformation of this data into 
a more compact set of model parameters. These 
model parameters provide insights into the 
interpretation of the experimental results as well 


as the potential for extrapolation beyond the 
experimental data set. The approach centers on 
the use of an integrated pilot/vehicle/display 
model as shown in figure 7. This model relates 
pertinent vehicle and display system 
characteristics to relevant human visual 
perception processing and flight control 
strategies. It consists of two component 
elements: the Optimal Control Model (OCM) models 
the pilot's information processing and continuous 
control activities; and a Visual Cueing Model 
(VCM), comprised of four perceptual sub-models, is 
used to model the pilot’s interaction with his 
display environment and his resulting perceptual 
performance. We further briefly describe the OCM 
and the sub-models of the VCM before presenting 
the model-based analysis results. 



Figure 7: Integrated Pilot/Vehicle/Display Model 

The OCM has been developed within the systems 
framework of modern estimation and control 
9 

theory . The basic assumption underlying the 
model is that the well-trained well-motivated 
human operator behaves optimally in some sense, 
subject to inherent psychophysical limitations 
which constrain the range of his behavior. In the 
flight control environment, the model is capable 
of predicting steady-state task performance, 
frequency-domain pilot transfer functions, and 
frequency-domain pilot remnant. A general block 
diagram of the OCM is given in figure 8 . The 
system portion (outside the dashed box) provides 
for representations of control interface dynamics 
and system (vehicle) dynamics. As shown, the two 
inputs to the system are the set of controls 
generated by the operator (u), and the system 
disturbances which act to drive the overall loop. 
The set of system outputs processed through the 
display interface is a multi-modality cue set 
driving the pilot's various sensory systems. 
Limitations in the pilot's ability to process 
information displayed to him are accounted for by 
translating the observed variables y into a set of 
delayed, noisy, perceived variables y . The 

P 

optimal estimator, predictor, and controller 
represent the adjustments or adaptations made by 
the pilot to optimize his behavior under these 
non-ideal conditions, and to account for the 
dynamic interaction of the system he is 
controlling. The neuromotor dynamics and motor 
noise account for bandwidth limitations of the 
human, and his inability to generate noise-free 
controls. 

Three of the visual cueing submodels shown in 
figure 7 are used for modeling the various 
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terrain-following display configurations: an 
instrument cueing model (IMSMOD), a textural 



Figure 8: The Optimal Control Model 


cueing model (TEXMOD), and a preview cueing model 
(PREMOD). INSMOD, a direct submodel of the OCM, 
models the operator's processing of visual cues 
presented via conventional instrument displays 
such as a pointer/bar display (e.g., the VSD's 
ADP), or a flight director display. The model 
assumes that for simple instruments the pilot sees 
the display variable and its time rate-of-change. 
To use the model, the variable being displayed is 
specified, as well as display factors such as: 
resolution limitations, zero reference 
uncertainties, and acuity thresholds. These are 
then transformed into associated observation noise 
levels for direct use in the OCM. The submodel 
TEXMOD has application in the analysis and 
modeling of scenes dominated by textural cues. 
The model is predicated on the notion that the 
pilot makes noisy, sampled measurements on the 
spatially-distributed optic flow-field surrounding 
him, and on the basis of these measurements, 
generates estimates of his own linear and angular 
velocities. The accuracies of these estimates 
then feed the OCM display and observation noise 
model. Finally, the modeling of previewed path 
information, such as the desired flight paths and 
terrain profiles of the VSD and PGD, is 

accomplished via the use of the submodel PREMOD . 
The approach involves fitting a parametric 
curve/surface model to the preview path, to 
generate estimates of the path's slope, curvature 
and higher derivatives. In the present study, a 
second-order polynomial fit was used for the 
previewed DFP, and a first-order fit for the 
previewed terrain profile. The resulting 
augmented display vector, and the associated 
display thresholds, were then fed to the OCM 
observation noise model, for further processing. 
Additional details on all of the above visual 

cueing models are to be found in Zacharias 11 . 

These pilot/vehicle and visual perception 
submodels were used to analyze the performance 
scores and frequency-domain data for the various 
display configurations of the terrain-following 
simulation. We specified the display variable 
set, attention allocation, and visual cue 
thresholds for each display configuration. Model- 
based analysis was then conducted to identify a 
set of model parameters that provided a best match 
between model-generated data and simulator data. 
For this study, simulation data matching was 
accomplished via a model parameter identification 

scheme as proposed by Jain®. The approach 
provides for a direct match of the pilot's complex 
stick spectra, as well as remnant spectra and 
performance scores. 

We conducted model-based analysis of the 
simulations using the VSD with variable preview 
(0, 4, 8, and 60 seconds). We found that suitable 
fits could be obtained with the simple display 


model assumptions noted above, but that improved 
notching of the data trends could be obtained if 
it was further assumed that, with different 
preview intervals, the subject pilots: a) 
reallocated their attention-sharing to maximize 
performance; and b) readjusted their control 
objective (weights) to de-emphasize short-term 
tracking when faced with long-term preview 
intervals. 


These assumptions are shown in Table 1, 
showing the model parameters obtained. The table 
gives the base pilot parameters, the attention 
allocation among the various display elements, and 
the control weights. The base pilot parameters 
are: 1) a motor noise ratio that accounts for 
random errors in intended control and the fact 
that the pilot may not have perfect knowledge of 
his own control activity; 2) an observation noise 
ratio that accounts for errors in observing 
displayed variables; 3) a motor time constant 
associated with the pilot’s neuro-motor dynamics; 
and 4) a perceptual time delay associated with the 
lumped effects of visual, central, and motor 
processing pathways. These base parameters remain 
fixed over the various preview times and assume 
values that are typical of this type of low 
bandwith control task. This includes the motor 
time constant of .44 sec, larger than most values 
encountered in laboratory tracking tasks but not 
totally unexpected given the system's bandwidth 
limitations. The attention allocation parameters 
reflect the changes in attention with preview 
time, needed to optimize task performance. Note 
the reduction of attention on the pitch and DFP 
cues with the presence of preview. Finally, the 
cost parameters reflect the pilot's de-emphasis of 
short-term tracking performance: as preview 
increases, more control emphasis is placed on 
minimizing vertical acceleration and less on 
minimizing instantaneous vertical path errors and 
rates. 

Table 1: Model Parameters for VSD with Variable 
Preview 


NOPREVIEW 4 SECOND 8 SECOND 60SECQN0 


Perceptual Time Delay (a 
enlkm Allocation_ 


-36.8 

0.44 

0.25 


guidance error (tl) 
guidance error rote (tl) 
vertical accel. (ft/eec2) 
pilch rate (deg/aec) 


The resulting matches to the performance 
cores are shown as the smooth curve given earlier 
n figure 4. The model confirms the data 
mplications concerning the importance of preview 
or short preview intervals for the first 5 
econds or so. This same modeling effort also 
ccounts for the observed pilot frequency response 
rends, illustrated by the curve given earlier in 
igure 5 for the nominal VSD with 60 second 
ireview. Clearly, the model curves provide a 
lose match to the across-subject empirical data 
leans, across the full frequency bandwidth of 

nterest. Similar quality matches were obtained 

or the other preview intervals studied. 
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Modeling of the three VSD enhancements is 
accomplished via augmentation of the nominal VSD 
with the necessary additional display elements 
associated with the particular enhancement. For 
example, the GT enhancement provides derivative 
information on the terrain profile and desired 
flight path; accordingly, we augmented the nominal 

display vector by adding the variables h, h Dpp , 
and h DFp * Th e thresholds associated with these 

augmented variables are then calculated from 
either existing VSD elements or actual display 
resolution. A similar procedure is used to model 
the flight director and predictor. 

The resulting model-based analysis showed 
that the effect of the VSD enhancements can be 
readily accounted for with a few additional 
assumptions, which are summarized in Table 2. For 
the GT enhancement, attention is shifted from the 
ADP to the GT symbology, and less control emphasis 
is placed on minimizing vertical acceleration, and 
more on path error and error rate. With the FD 
enhancement, full attention is on the flight 
director itself and the aircraft's pitch bars, and 
control emphasis is totally on path error. 
Finally, for the PR enhancement, the base 
parameters show a reduction in observation noise, 
while attention is shifted from the ADP to the PR 
symbology and the previewed DFP. Also, greater 
control emphasis is placed on the path error. 
These relatively straightforward changes in the 
pilot's attention-allocation strategy and control 
objectives, along with slight variations in some 
of the base parameters, provide us with a direct 
means of accounting for changes in the pilot's 
control behavior and task performance with each 
enhancement. The resulting model matchrtto 
performance scores are shown in figure 6 for the 
nominal VSD and its enhancements. The simulation 
data is seen to be well-matched by the model 
points indicated by the diamonds. Corresponding 
matches to the frequency-domain data are equally 
close. 

Table 2: Model Parameters for VSD with 
Enhancements 

BASELINE _GT_TO_ PR 


Base Parameters _ 

Motor Noise Ratio (OB) -36.6 

Observation Noise Ratio (OB) -1 7.1 
Motor Time Constant (s) 0.44 

Perceptual Time Delay Is) 0.25 


Attention Allocation _ 

pitch 10% 

DFP 10% 

ADP 70% 

previewed 0FP 10% 

gamma-track 
(light director 
predictor 


5% 100% 5% 

5% 5% 

35% 30% 

20% 30% 

35% 


30% 


guidance error (It) 


Modeling the pilot's use of the PGD requires 
that we recognize the presence of a set of dynamic 
image-flow cues, in this case the corner elements 
of the PGD tunnel. In accordance with the visual 
submodel TEXMOD, these cues support the estimation 
of vehicle aimpoint and surface-normal impact time 
(that is, altitude in flight time seconds above 
the terrain). Errors in estimating longitudinal 
plane aimpoint correspond to errors in inferred 
flight path angle, 7 . Errors in estimating impact 
time correspond to errors in inferred altitude 


error, h . To generate these estimation errors, 
Monte Carlo simulations were run using TEXMOD, 
with the parameters specifying the visual 
environment (e.g., vehicle speed, geometry of the 
tunnel corners, etc.) chosen to simulate the PGD 
display situation. Noisy observation of the 
tunnel corners were simulated by additive 
measurement noise corrupting the flow-field 
measurements. Ensemble statistics of the 
resulting estimation errors were then computed to 
generate threshold values for the two inferred 
cues ( 7 , h g ), which were then fed to the OCM to 

generate predictions of closed-loop performance 
and used as the desired flow-field cue threshold 
specifications. 

The PGD modeling effort also required 
additional assumptions regarding attention 
allocation and control emphasis. Specifically, 
the analysis showed that attention needs to be 
split between the ADP and the integrated tunnel 
display, and more control emphasis needs to be 
placed on tracking error and error rate. These 
trends are summarized in Table 3. The resulting 
model match for the performance scores is shown in 
figure 6 . Again, the simulation data is seen to 
be relatively well-matched by the model. The same 
is true for the frequency-domain data. 

Table 3: Model Parameters for PGD 


Motor Noise Ratio (OB) -36.6 

Obaervailon Nolso Ratio (0B) -17.1 

Motor Tima Constant (a) 0.44 

Percoptual Tima Delay (a) 0.25 


•38.6 


0.23 


Attention Allocation _ 

pitch 10% 

DFP 10% 

ADP 70% 

previewed DFP 10% 

Integrated display 


40% 

80% 


Cost Wetdhtlnos 


guidance error (h) 
guidance error rate (It) 
vertical accel. (tt/aec2) 
pitch rate (degreec) 


.3 0.8 

.2 1.8 

.5 0.8 


Model-Based Display Design Predictions 

With model analysis of these display 
configurations in hand, it is possible to then use 
the model to predict the effects of varying 
certain display elements in order to optimize 
them. For this effort, we considered two specific 
display configurations: the VSD with the flight 
director (FD), and the VSD with the predictor 
(PR). With the first, we varied the FD gain 
relating path error h g to FD symbol displacement; 

with the second, we varied the PR prediction time. 
In both cases, we attempted to determine the 
optimum choices in terms of predicted closed-loop 
tracking error. Model-based results were 
identified using the baseline pilot parameters 
generated earlier for the two enhancement options. 
Comparison of pre-simulation model predictions 
with subsequent simulation results are shown in 
figure 9 for the flight director (for two 
individual subjects), and figure 10 for the 
predictor (for an ensemble of 3 subjects). Model 
predictions are shown by the curves, while data 
means and standard deviations are presented by 
solid circles and error bars. The flight director 
results of figure 9 confirm the relative 
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insensitivity to FD gain predicted by the model, 
and identifies a relatively shallow optimum in the 
vicinity of 0.10. The predictor results of figure 
10 also show a reasonable match to the data 
trends, with the optimum prediction time occurring 
at about 5 seconds, where both altitude error and 
stick activity are low. The disagreement between 
model and data at the 4-second prediction time may 
be a result of (extended) training effects since 
it was the first set to be run with the predictor. 



Figure 9: Flight Director Law Design - Model-Based 
Procedure (Two Subjects) 



PREDICTION TIME (s) 


Figure 10s Predictor Law Design - Model-Based 
Procedure 


ste P 2: Define Display-Related Parameters 

This includes a specification of basic 
display type (instrument, perspective, textural), 
and corresponding display attributes (such as 
resolution, field-of-view, etc.). 

As described earlier, each element of the 
display presents information about a physical 
variable which combines the system states in some 
unique way. The display designer must consider 
the candidate display, and with the help of the 
VCM sub-models, define the unique combination of 
states which describes each display variable. 
Once the system outputs are defined (i.e., the 
physical variables displayed) and related to the 
system states, the display presentation accuracy 
must be specified. This is implemented via 
threshold values, which are associated with either 
limitations in the system display, or with human 
perceptual limitations. 

Step 3: Define Overall System 

With the display equations defined, the 
designer has all the system elements described, 
and it remains for him to describe how the 
subsystems interlink with each other, and how they 
interface with the pilot. Defining the system 
architecture, with the given display and non¬ 
display elements then specifies the overall 
system. 

Step 4 : Define Human-Related Model Parameters 

These are associated with perception, 
information-processing, and decision/control. 
These would include standard "textbook" parameters 
(such as neuromotor lag time), as well as 
parameters that might be influenced by the task 
itself (such as fractional attention due to side- 
task workload). These also include the cost 
function weighting parameters which serve to 
define the pilot's objective function and his 
flight task. 

Step 5: Exercise Overall Model 

Simulate expected task performance with the 
given display configuration. Predict performance 
measures appropriate for display evaluation, such 
as attentional allocation, perceptual accuracy, 
flight control performance etc. Conduct design 
trade studies, to investigate the impact of 
variations in display configuration on 
performance. 


The analysis and design of the flight 
director and predictor laws serve as prototypes of 
a general model-based display design method. In 
its most summary form, this method is comprised of 
the following basic steps. 

ste P Is Define Non-Display Svs tems-Related Task 
Parameters 

This would include a specification of vehicle 
characteristics, (such as the vehicle dynamics and 
SAS parameters), environmental features (such as 
terrain shape and gust disturbance level), and 
task requirements (such as desired path following 
precision). The equations of motion are written 
in standard state-space format, to support an 
input-output system description from the point of 
view of the pilot. 


Step 6: Iterate On Basic Display Design 

Repeat steps 2 through 5, as required, until 
a suitable display is arrived at. Validate the 
results via man-in-the-loop simulation, over a 
small select group of candidate display designs. 

We believe that this systematic approach, 
with its reliance on a rational documented model 
of pilot/vehicle/display performance, can minimize 
the subjectiveness required in current display 
design efforts. It can take full advantage of 
both our knowledge of current and anticipated 
display technology, and of our understanding of 
the human pilot’s ability to acquire, assimilate, 
and act on displayed information, and it allows us 
to integrate both sources of knowledge in the 
display design process. 
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Summary 

We have outlined and demonstrated the use of 
a model-based method to evaluate and design 
terrain-following cockpit displays. Two basic 
display configurations were studied: the nominal 
vertical situation display (VSD) along with 
several enhancements, and a pictorial guidance 
display (PGD). A real-time terrain-following 
simulation facility was developed and exercised to 
generate an experimental data base. Model-based 
analysis demonstrated the ability to closely match 
performance and frequency response data across the 
range of display configurations studied, 
accounting for both general performance trends and 
fine-grained pilot dynamic response strategy in 
the measured data. Model-based optimization of 
flight director and predictor laws demonstrated 
how the method can be extended beyond display 
evaluation, to directly support pre-simulation 
display design and optimization. 
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Abstract 

In today's highly sophisticated fighter cockpits 
with their advanced sensor capabilities, there Is a 
substantial amount of complex data presented to the 
fighter pilot. The filtering and presentation of this 
data to provide the pilot with high quality situational 
awareness provides one of the primary challenges for 
effective crew systems design. The Helmet Mounted 
Display promises to serve as an excellent tool for 
presenting some of this data and providing the pilot 
with another method to Interact with his aircraft. 

One of the most significant advantages of using the 
HMD involves providing the pilot with effective 
situational awareness Information while he maintains his 
attention on the external heads up environment while 
minimizing heads down display examination. The helmet 
can also Be used effectively as a visually directed 
selection device that can save precious seconds In time 
critical pilot decision tasks. Potential uses for an 
HMD Include target location queuing to enhance visual 
acquisition; heads up flight and avionics data; 
tactical, evasive, and pilot response ques; target 
designation for sensor prioritization; weapon assignment 
and cooperative engagement coordination; and heads down 
cursor slewing to reduce heads down Interface time. 

This paper outlines the basic HMD integration 
design at Lockheed's Weapon System Simulation Center and 
some of the basic Issues Involved with helmet mounted 
sights. These Include tracking accuracy errors caused 
by geometric, operational, and human variance 
considerations. This paper will also discuss possible 
HMD application areas which appear promising to reduce 
pilot workload. The discussion will Include benefits, 
potential problems, and workable solutions for many 
application areas. Some human factors studies will be 
suggested which would help evaluate the effectiveness of 
the HMD for these application areas. 

The Neapon Systems Simulation Center at Rye Canyon 
supports these types of crew system design studies In a 
real-time full mission visual flight simulation. The 
NSSC external battle environment provides a high 
fidelity analysis capability which can provide very 
meaningful evaluations that can directly Influence 
fighter aircraft system designs of the future. 

Introduction 

Background Discussion 

The amount of Information available to today's 
fighter pilot Is overwhelming. The task of filtering 
and presenting this data to provide high quality 
situational awareness Is a fundamental challenge of good 
crew systems design. Ergonomic and human factors 


studies are continually evaluating new Pilot Vehicle 
Interface technologies and display formats. Many new 
technologies such as MFD's, touch screens, voice 
warning, voice recognition, and Helmet Displays are 
commonly evaluated for use In today's fighter aircraft. 
This paper Intends to outline the basic issues Involved 
In Installing and evaluating the use of a Helmet Mounted 
Display system at Lockheed's new Weapon Systems 
Simulation Center at Rye Canyon, California. 

Pilot workload is of critical importance In today's 
battle environment. As new high technology weapon 
systems are developed, the battle is shifting from 
shorter range missile and gun combat situations to 
8eyond Visual Range engagements. In response to this 
trend, PVI designs are using Multi-Function Displays to 
provide the pilot with graphical representations of his 
mission objectives, weapon stores, operational status, 
and of the external threat environment. The thrust of 
these designs is to keep the information and display 
designs as simple as possible while still providing the 
ilot with the essential information required to defeat 
is enemy and survive. One problem with these displays 
Is that they require a pilot to focus his attention 
inside the cockpit. While you might think that this 
should not be a significant problem in BVR engagements, 
experience has proven otherwise. Pilots who nave their 
heads down can miss many basic visual observations such 
as; missile launch detections, undetected enemy 
aircraft, and ground collision. The HMO offers the 
potential of providing the pilot with essential 
situational awareness while maintaining his attention 
out the window. 


The WSSC HMD Environment 

A typical Helmet Mounted Display consists of a 
pilot's nelmet, some type of tracking system to identify 
head movements, and a graphics display system to provide 
information. 

WSSC's HMD simulation hardware consists of a 6ould 
97/80, A Kaiser helmet mounted sight, a Kaiser display 
processor, a Polhemus electronic processing unit, an 
Evans & Sutherland PS-350 stroke graphics engine, a VME 
80306 microprocessor, and a 1553 bus controller card, 
the 6ould 97/80 Is one of 9 In the WSSC real time 
simulation environment and Is dedicated for avionics 
processing. Pilot head movements are detected and 
recorded By the Polhemus magnetic tracker. These head 
movements are converted Into x, y.z translations and 
yaw, pitch, roll values by the Polhemus electronic 
processing unit. Data Is then transmitted to the 6ou1d 
via a 1553 bus at 60hz. HMD driver software on the 
Gould reads this data out of predefined memory locations 
at 30hz and uses the HMD tracking Information In 
avionics and graphics computations. The Graphics driver 
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then buffers display commands for the PS-350 that are 
shipped via a Gould HSD to a VME 80386 microprocessor 
that filters the data, converts the floating point to 
IEEE standard and issues op codes to the PS-350 graphics 
engine. Stroke graphics are generated at 30hz and the 
output video signal is then shipped to the Helmet 
Mounted Display for viewing. 

HMD Uses and Issues 

The Helmet Mounted Display has been proposed for a 
variety of uses. These Include; heads up Information, 
pilot response and warnlnq cues, heads up sensor sluing 
and designations, and heads down cursor sluing and 
designations. 

Discussion 

Real Time Implementation 

The Kaiser HMD System 

The Kaiser helmet mounted sight used at WSSC 
consists of a 48 ounce helmet with special insertable 
liners that are heated in a microwave oven before being 
form fitted for an individual pilot. The helmet visor 
is a clear plastic mask with a 12 degree fov optical 
inset aligned parallel with the pilots right eye. An 
internal mirror is used to reflect the graphics image 
onto the 12 degree inset. There is also an external 
adjustment lever on the helmet that allows the pilot to 
properly collimate the graphics image onto a G.E. Compu- 
Scene IV dome surface 14 feet away. 

There is a Polhemus magnetic sensor that is 
installed in the upper center rear of the helmet. This 
sensor is used to track helmet movements in relation to 
a three point magnetic reference device that Is 
installed in a fixed position above the pilots head. 

Any substantial metal structures in the cockpit can have 
an adverse affect on tracking accuracy. One of the 
initial installation requirements of installing a 
Polhemus tracker is to magnetically map the cockpit 
environment and load this data into the Polhemus 
electronic processing unit. 

Tracker and video data is shipped via a cable to a 
Kaiser display processor. This box handles both the PS- 
350 graphics Input signals, and routes the HMD tracking 
data to the Polhemus electronic processing unit. The 
EPU is the brain of the tracking system. Output data 
from the helmet sensor Is then filtered through the 
magnetic map and converted Into an x,y,z translations 
and yaw, pitch, roll head movements. The data Is then 
shipped to the Gould 97/80 via a 1553 bus. 

Dome and Cockpit Geometry 

The cockpit and dome geometry precision that is 
required by the HMD Is critical. First, the G.E. Compu- 
Scene IV computer image generator uses the center of the 
dome as the visual eye point. The cockpit design eye 
must also use this dome center reference to avoid 
perspective, lighting, and dome distortion errors. The 
center of gravity, i.e., the rotation focal point of the 
aircraft. Is then defined in the CIG as an offset from 
viewpoint. The helmet boreslght reference system of the 
helmet after boresighting should align parallel with the 
cockpit axis. Only after all of these preconditions are 
satisfied can accurate helmet sighting and tracking 
measurements be taken. 


In the WSSC dome 81, these geometry Issues have not 
to date been fully Implemented and verified. The pilot 
design eye point is 8-10 Inches off of dome center. 

This alone will cause a 2 degree parallax effort at 14 
feet. Helmet colllmatlon can only focus the graphics 
Image at 14 feet, but has no affect on eye point 
parallax. This kind of error Is greatly reduced In a 
true aircraft environment. A two degree parallax error 
at 14 feet would become a .02 degree error at 1/4 mile. 

Graphics Display Geometry 

Graphics displays for the HMD must be concerned 
with simplicity, clarity, and geometric precision. 
Display geometry should first compute a correct offset 
reference from the aircraft C6. The aircraft rotation 
matrix should then be applied to this offset to coepute 
a true earth reference offset which is them added to the 
aircraft position to determine a precise viewpoint 
location. The rotation matrix used by the helmet Is a 
standard 3-D rotation matrix using (+yaw, -pitch, - 
roll). 

Display simplicity and clarity are also very 
critical to making the helmet a useful tool. The pilots 
intent for using a helmet is to maintain his attention 
on events out his window. Flashing symbology and 
display clutter are distracting to a pilot and should be 
avoided In most cases. The HMD uses stroke graphics to 
provide straight lines and clean sharp image resolution. 
WSSC uses a 30hz update to sync with power supplies, 
simulation data rates, and provide very smooth graphics 
movement. 

Update Rates. Transport Lags, and Data 

Synchronization 

Update rates are very important in HMD displays. 
Slow update rates are guaranteed to Induce displays that 
step and lag pilot head movements. If the update rates 
are too fast, they Impose substantial computational and 
data bandwidth problems with no significant performance 
gain. At WSSC we use a 30hz HMD update rate for the 
following reasons; 30hz is In sync with US electric 
power frequencies and Is thus commonly used by nearly 
all graphics devices. A 30hz rate is the minimum 
synchronized data rate that appears as fluid motion to 
the human observer, and 30 hz Is In sync with the base 
120hz rate used at the WSSC simulation. 

Data synchronization Is concerned with data arrival 
patterns. If the HMD display runs at 30hz but the data 
that updates the graphics is computed at 20hz, we have a 
synchronization problem. What really happens is that 
for every three times the HMD graphics reads new display 
values, only two are available. This would cause the 
visual effect of move, move, stop, move, move, stop. 
Which Is perceived as a lOhz stepping effect. If the 
data Is computed at 35hz, we would sample the data 30 
times each second and five of those times we would get a 
double Increment of data. This would cause a 5hz 
jumping effect. Also, this data would not have a 
consistent transport lag time alignment with the 
QjfPlay- Dynamic time alignment corrections Is what 
this stalling and Jumping effect really Is all about. 

.. Even two processes that compute data at 30hz can 
display adverse data synchronization effects. 

Generally, 30hz data is generated each 1/30th of a 
second plus or minus a delta time that accounts for 
conditionally processed events. In concurrent 
processing systems, this factor may cause a data event 
that was computed Just before a read In one frame, to be 
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late and miss the read the next frame. This type of 
synchronization problem can cause very intermittent 
stops and jumps in graphics motion. The normal solution 
to this problem Is usage of event flags and semaphores 
In real time simulation, this type of overhead Is Just 
too costly. In real time simulation, well designed code 
can usually minimize this type of problem. 

Transport lags pose another problem In simulation 
displays. Transport lag Is the delay between an event 
and a response. If these lags get too great, the pilot 
is unable to correctly associate events and responses 
If the dome visuals react too slowly to the pilot's 
stick Input, the pilot will tend to over control the 
aircraft which may result In PIO effects. Even lags of 
100ms are often considered too large to evaluate the 
handling qualities of an air vehicle. Significant lags 
in the HMD will cause sluqgish response to pilot head 
movements. Also, if the dome Image lags are much 
different then tne helmet lags dynamic visual alignment, 
errors are perceived. This type of error Is not 
generally a problem for most HMD users but would be 
significant In high dynamic situations such as with a 
HllD LCOS gun sight. 

Tracking Accuracy Issues 

Tracking accuracy is a critical measurement in 
determining the potential applications and usefulness of 
a HMD. It should be obvious by this point that there 
are many factors that affect tracking accuracy. If any 
of these aforementioned issues exist, then meaningful 
tracking accuracy measurements may be impossible to 
derive. In fact, testing HMD applications In a dynamic 
real time full mission dome simulation may be an 
unsuitable environment for meaningful crew systems 
analysis of some HMD applications. 

Tracking errors are caused by natural pilot head 
jitter which usually result in a one to three degree yaw 
and oitch oscillation of a pilot's head while focusing 
on a fixed position. Recording and magnetic mapping 
errors are present in the Polhemus tracking system. 

These were usually only a fraction of a degree. Helmet 
boreslqht errors can cause large parallax and rotation 
axis misalignment. Anthropometric errors are caused by 
the parallax of right eye alignment variance through the 
helmet sight. Dome and cockpit geometry errors, 
graphics geometry errors, update rates, transport lags, 
and data synchronization errors add to the total error. 
HSSC experienced overall tracking errors of close to six 
degrees. In a 12 degree field ot view HMD this can pose 
a real problem. 

HSSC has recently received a new 20 degree FOV 
Kaiser helmet and has completed a second 28 foot dome 
which has taken Into account most of the dome and 
cockpit geometry problems. He are currently measuring 
system transport lags, evaluating data synchronization 
issues. I expect that with careful planning, tracking 
errors could be reduced to the 1-2 degree range. 


Real Time Applications 

General HMD Applications 

One of the primary tasks of a Helmet Mounted 
Display Is to provide essential information totte pilot 
while Ms attention remains out the window. This data 
would generally not compete with Information normally 
available on the Heads Up Display. But, the full 
panoramic viewing aspects of the HMD enable it to become 
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an excellent directing device. 

UAk . sys £ en,s ape currently in use In attack air 
es such as the AH-64 Apache helicopter. Pilots 
S f ve ^ ens ? r systeffi 5 t0 L the1r line Of sight. They 
can also direct guns and other weapon systems, the HMD 
SJ?* lso * BP ]* as a * a ™1ng device that directs the 
lo s ettention to an area of immediate concern. The 
Apache helicopter also uses the HMD to designate 
tergets. the HMD has proven itself to be a very 
valuable tool on board this attack helicopter. It eay 
also prove to be valuable on hovering attack aircraft 
such as the AV-8B Harrier. Maybe the HMD can serve a 
useful tool on all attack aircraft, but high speed and 
dynamic flight profiles define new problems for HMD use. 

{* W n!£' weare currently evaluating the potential 
use of a HMD on board the Advanced Tactical Fighter, 
the use of a helmet system for beyond visual range 
?!lfi a J,?,5 ents is p e 1a t1vely new. The role of a helmet for 
ByR/WVR transitions is also under study. The role of 
the HMD in close in combat may be just the right 
technology to give out pilots an extra edge. 

Heads Up Designations 


At WSSC, heads up designations have been 
implemented on the HMD in a BVR environment. Initial 
pilot reaction was ambivalent since in a BVR engagement 
a heads down designate is adequate. There is not an 
significant advantage to designating heads up. The area 
where heads up designates have promise is in a BVR to 
WVR transition. 


BVR/WVR Transitions 


Pilot feedback has indicated that heads up 
designates in the transition made would be a good 
attribute. WSSC is currently in the process of 
generating this capability. The pilot's like the idea 
of slaving their head, designating, and beginning WVR 
tactics with the Helmet. Future studies at WSSC will 
provide meaningful data and information on this subject. 

WVR Applications 

All pilots at WSSC agreed on the usefulness Helmet 
designating and queuing would have in a WVR situation. 
Keeping eyes out and obtaining useful information on the 
helmet while doing so is of critical importance. When 
split second decisions are being made, the pilot does 
not have time to go heads down. WSSC is currently 
implementing a WVR capability using a helmet mounted 
display. 


Conclusion 


Flying with the helmet in a BVR Scenario, WSSC has 
monstrated queuing and designating capabilities. The 


onstratea queuing ana aesiunating capauii u. ies. The 
met proved adequate in designating targets and 
owed tracking of a target through sluing. Que arrows 
e helpful in directing a pilot where to search for a 
get no longer on the display. Further studies in a 
/WVR transition or WVR environment will determine how 
uable que arrows will be. A question mark remains as 
how much error can be tolerated while using the 
met. Future studies will determine how the transport 
, geometry errors, target projector accuracy, and 14 
t dome radius induced accuracy errors, etc. can be 
imlzed. If the minimization can reduce the error n 
get alignment of the Helmet vs dome then the HMD will 
a valuable tool for scenario studies. 



APPENDIX A 


HMD ALGORITHMS 

The method for placing targets 
on the helmet mounted display 
utilizes 3-D matrix transformations. 
In addition, target data is supplied 
relative to the ownership in which 
the helmet resides. Using relative 
data, the targets are run through an 
inverse matrix of helmet yaw pitch 
and roll. This effectively allows a 
solution for target field of view 
calculations as if helmet yaw pitch 
and roll were 0, 0, 0. The azimuth 
and elevation of a target are used to 
display it in x, y coordinates on a 
PS-350 graphics engine. 

Relative target data provided by 
avionics is of the following format: 


UP (negative) 
y 



Avionics data produces positive 
pitch from the Z axis to the Y axis. 

In the PS-350 it is from the Y axis 
to the Z axis. Therefore, pitch 350 « 

-pitch AVI* 


y 



PS 350 POSITIVE ROTATE DIRECTIONS 


To run the helmet yaw, pitch, 
and roll data through an inverse 
matrix to reach an effective 0, 0, 0 
roll, pitch, yaw point for the helmet 
requires negating the pitch roll yaw 
values first. 

roll = -roll 
yaw = -yaw 
pitch = -pitch 

At this point, the inverse 
matrix operation may be performed. 


The PS-350 graphics engine is of 
the following format: 


UP 

y 



The following assignments are 

made: 

X 350 = X AVI 
Y 350 = _Y AVI 
Z 350 * Z AVI 

Sign changes associated with the 
yaw pitch and roll of the helmet are 
required for proper orientation. 
Avionics data produces positive roll 
from the Y axis to the X axis. In 
the PS 350, it is from the X axis to 
the Y axis. Therefore, roll,-,* - 

—ml 1 350 


The inverse matrix operation is: 



Substituting produces the 
following: 



This becomes: 

x' = x'(coa(y*w)'co*(rll)-*ln(yaw)'*ln(plt)**ln(rll)) 
-y*(coa(plt) w «ln(rll)) 

+x w («ln(yaw)*coa(rll)+coa(yaw)'»ln(plt) w «ln(rll)) 
y' = x-(coa(y«w)*«ln(rll)+aln(y*w)*aln(plt)**ln(rll)) 
+y*(co*(plt)’oo*(rll)) 

+x*(«ln(yaw)-«ln(rll)-coa(y*w)-»ln(plt)-coa(rll)) 
z’ « x'(-*ln(yaw)’co*(plt)) 

+y*(aln(plt)) 

+z’ (co* (yaw) *co* (pit)) 
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With the x', y', z' produced 
from the inverse matrix, azimuth, 
and elevation may now be calculated 
for a target on the helmet. 

Azimuth - Atan2 (x',z') 

Elivation - Atan2 (y'.Vx' 2 + z' 2 
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ABSTRACT 

The modular cockpit approach to 
simulation provides the flexibility to 
meet varying training device 
requirements at reduced initial and 
life-cycle cost across the aircrew 
training device suite. The full 
mission, part task, and team training 
devices all use a common cockpit 
module that contains all of the 
hardware and software that is 
particular to the aircraft (fixed or 
rotary wing). The current 
state-of-the-art of microprocessors 
provides enough computing power to 
more then meet the computation 
requirements of today's most 
sophisticated aircraft systems. 
Previous size, power, and cooling 
requirements prohibited one cockpit 
from meeting both a classroom 
part-task or familiarization 
requirement and the full mission 
training requirement with the same 
device. McDonnell Douglas Helicopter 
Company has demonstrated this concept 
for their Apache Pull Mission 
Simulation system. 

Some of the major benefits of the 
modular cockpit approach include: 

1. Common components for various 
levels of devices therefore 
reduced logistical support 
requirements across the training 
device suite. 

2. Common software across training 
devices. 

3. The ability to use one visual 
environment to meet various 
project requirements by connecting 
different cockpits to the display 
system. 

Copyright © American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, Inc., 1989. All rights reserved. 


The modular cockpit approach was 
developed at McDonnell Douglas 
Helicopter Company to meet a wide 
range of engineering, marketing, and 
training requirements at reduced 
initial and operating cost. The 
Modular Cockpit Approach to Aircrew 
Training Device Development paper 
discusses the concept, requirements, 
development, integration, and use of 
the modular cockpit system. 

BACKGROUND 

When the Simulation Systems 
Organization at the then Hughes 
Helicopter Company was formed in 
August of 1984 the requirements 
close at hand seemed overwhelming. 
The newly formed organization was to 
assume responsibility for full 
mission engineering simulation for 
the Army's next generation 
helicopter - the LHX. The then 
Hughes Helicopter Company, now 
McDonnell Douglas Helicopter 
Company, simulation organization 
also had responsibility for the 
design and proto-typing of the 
entire LHX aircrew and maintenance 
training device suite. A handful of 
senior simulation system engineers 
studied ways to maximize hardware 
and software designs across the 
training device suite to reduce 
development costs, i.e., time, 
labor, materials, maintenance, etc. 
As it turned out, the 1984-85 LHX 
program schedule requiring the 
training device suite to be 
delivered prior to the first flight 
of the aircraft was just one of a 
series of false alarms. However, 
from the initial conceptual 
discussions emerged the Modular 
Cockpit approach to simulation. The 
Modular Cockpit approach has been 
demonstrated on subsequent 




simulation development programs at 
McDonnell Douglas Helicopter Company 
and has proved to be an extremely 
efficient method of developing 
simulators to support a variety of 
projects and users. The Modular 
Cockpit approach for training device 
support is also applicable vhere 
various levels of aircrew training 
devices i.e. part task, full mission 
and team training are required. In 
addition, multiple modular cockpits 
can be used with one set of supporting 
simulation resources (visual, IOS, 
environmental simulation, etc.) in 
effect giving the user more then one 
full mission simulation capability. 

The Modular Cockpit approach is 
particularly interesting when looked 
at in a training center context vhere 
training for multiple aircraft 
configurations is required. 

THE MODULAR COCKPIT APPROACH 

The MDHC Modular Cockpit approach 
requires all simulated aircraft 
subsystems peculiar to a specific 
weapons system be located within the 
cockpit module structure. The 
computing resources, real time I/O, 
graphics engines, power supplies, 
sound, communications, etc. are all 
located within the cockpit module. 
(Pig. 1) This in-cockpit hardvare 
supplies all the computing resources 
required to execute the software for 
the cockpit avionics, the flight 
model, controls and displays, sound, 
comm, etc. The supporting generic 
simulation resources that remain 
outside the cockpit are the 
out-the-window visual system, 
Instructor/operator station, tactical 
environment simulation 



computing systems including 
intelligent adversary and friendly 
aircraft control, and of course, the 
motion system and control loading 
support equipment if required. The 
Modular Cockpit approach is a 
radical departure from the 
traditional approach to building a 
full mission simulator in that the 
supporting facility requirement is 
much smaller (Figure 2). The 
cabinets of computers, interfaces, 
power supplies, power controllers, 
video switching, etc. no long occupy 
the raised floor area. Only those 
simulation systems that are truly 
generic to all projects are located 
in the facility. The Modular 
Cockpit concept works well for a 
large aerospace company trying to 
get as large a return on the 
simulator capital investment as 
possible. By moving project 
specific modular cockpits in and out 
of the costly visual environments, 
the cost of the visual environment 
(image generator and display system) 
can be spread across multiple 
projects. 


Modular Simulation Archltocturo 




The modular concept would also work 
well at a facility like the U.S. Army 
aviation training facility at Fort 
Rucker where multiple aircraft types 
are simulated for training. Specific 
visual, motion, IOS, etc. resources 
could be targeted to the most pressing 
training need. The modular cockpit 
approach allows the specialized 
computing equipment, 
Instructor/operator station, and 
environmental simulation systems to 
support multiple projects Instead of 
being fixed for single project 
simulation support. 

As was briefly discussed in the 
opening background section, one of the 
principle drivers for the Nodular 
Cockpit approach was the requirement 
to build multiple aircrew trainers 
with similar cockpit types. The 
Modular Cockpit can support all part 
task, full mission or team training 
requirements with one hardware and 
software baseline that can be expanded 
or contracted to meet the training 
requirement. In addition, when the 
full mission cockpit module is 

ADVANCED TRAINING CONCEPTS 
EXTENDED APPLICATIONS OF THE MODULAR COCKPIT 



extracted from the out-the-window 
environment it becomes a part task 
training device capable of training 
all non-visual tasks. 

The modular cockpit approach also 
provides for rapid systems 
integration. All cockpit interfaces 
are standardized and plug compatible 


with the facility visual, IOS and 
tactical environment simulation 
resources. Because the modular 
cockpit is capable of stand alone 
operation, all on-board systems can 
be tested prior to integration with 
the full mission facility 
resources. Individual subsystem 
development responsibility can be 
assigned to individuals or teams and 
can be worked in parallel with other 
subsystem developments. This 
concept of concurrent engineering 
reduces overall development time and 
more narrowly focuses subsystem 
development efforts. The MDHC 
experience is, modular cockpits are 
fully integrated and operational in 
days not months, as is typical for 
full mission simulation systems. 

For the project, the modular cockpit 
philosophy allows for mission 
rehearsal in the true sense because 
multiple modular cockpits can be 
configured together for team 
evaluation/training. Helicopters 
and fighter aircraft typically fly 
in teams - they should train in 
teams as well. Obviously this 
requires additional visual and 
display resources but many different 
cockpit combinations can utilize 
these resources. In addition, 
air-to-air engagements can also be 
simulated by using any Modular 
Cockpit to simulate the enemy ship. 

Modular cockpits can be configured 
quickly with or without visual 
systems to meet a variety of team 
training requirements. Without the 
expensive visual resources, cockpit 
familiarization, classroom training, 
part task evaluation, and human 
factors analysis can all be 
conducted while other projects 
utilize the visual environment. 
Todays simulator also plays a large 
roll in marketing the company’s 
products. The modular cockpit can 
easily be moved to trade shows or 
other facilities to facilitate 
demonstrations. Modular cockpits 
are also Slmnet/Airnet compatable if 
larger more robust battlefield 
scenarios are required. 
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A significant life-cycle cost 
benefit Is realized vhen one 
hardvare/softvare approach Is 
Implemented across the total family of 
aircrev training devices. If the 
avionics software developed to support 
the Full Mission Simulator also runs on 
the Operational Flight Trainer, Cockpit 
Procedures Trainer, Team Trainer and 
Veapons System Trainer there is a 
substantial savings In development, 
Integration, documentation, update, and 
maintenance for the customer. In 
addition, only one software development 
facility and Post Development Software 
Support Facility (PDSSF) is needed. If 
the same microprocessor based computing 
resources and graphics engines are used 
on all the aircrew trainers; again, a 
substantial savings. If the same 
cockpit interior panels/instrumentation, 
power supplies, sound simulation, 
cockpit shell etc. is used across all 
the entire aircrew training system the 
reduction in the logistical support 
system and therefore life cycle cost is 
obvious. 

MODULAR COCKPIT IMPLEMENTATION 

The McDonnell Douglas Helicopter 
Company’s Engineering and Training 
Simulation Department took a phased 
implementation approach in developing 
the modular cockpit. In Phase 1, the 
real time I/O, avionics systems and 
controls and displays computing systems 
were located in the cockpit. The same 
UNIX-based microprocessor target systems 
were used for software development. A 
PSOS real time operating kernel was used 
to support 15 hz, 30 hz, and 60 hz, 
operation as required. All the real 
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time code was written in Ada vith 
the exception of some of the 
interface driver software requiring 
bit manipulation features not 
available in the Ada version of 
software that was first used. 

(Today, a more developer-friendly 
software development approach has 
been implemented. SD and XD Ada 
software is being developed on a Vax 
cluster under the VMS operating 
system and cross compiled to the 
68020 single board computer target 
machines. The download is executed 
over Ethernet.) In all cases, 
standard off-the-shelf VME bus 
circuit boards were used for 
discrete inputs and output, analog 
inputs and outputs, the three board 
graphics sets and the processor and 
system controller boards. No custom 
circuit boards were used vith the 
exception of small scaling and 
lighting control boards which were 
part of the signal distribution 
system. 

In Phase 2, the FLYRT helicopter 
flight model was petitioned across 
three 68020 based single board 
computers in a separate VME chassis 
and interfaced with the flight 
controls and visual system. The 
migration of the flight model to t.ie 
microprocessors was a critical event 
in the modular cockpit evolution 
because it was always viewed as the 
single most difficult task for the 
single-board computer systems. 


PHASE II 
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The Phase 3 tasks Involved 
streamlining the data collection 
system, re-hosting the visual system, 
and completing the re-hosting of the 
tactical environment software. The 
move to a totally microprocessor-based 
simulator system is not directly 
required for cockpit modularity but 
was precipitated due to the 
outstanding performance of the cockpit 
microprocessor systems. The cost 
savings for simulation applications 
was determined to be roughly 17 to 1 
in favor of the 68020 
microprocessor-based single board 
computing systems over any of the then 
available super-mini computers. 



MODULAR COCKPIT TECHNOLOGY 

The heart of the modular cockpit 
approach is the current generation of 
microprocessor based single board 
computers (SBC’s) and graphics 
engines. No longer are super-mini 
computers required to provide the 
real-time computing power necessary to 
support 30-60 HZ simulator 
operations. MDHC chose the 68020 
microprocessor-based single board 
computer because of the large number 
of vendors that supported that 
technology and the availability of Ada 
compilers. The performance of a 
distributed 68020 system is adequate 
for virtually all full mission 
simulation tasks. A VME bus was 
selected over other available bus 
architectures again because of the 
number of board products available 
i.e. CPU, 1/0, memory, interface, and 
graphics systems. 


Today, multiple racks of 1/0 
Interface cabinets are no longer 
required for full mission simulation 
systems for two reasons. First, the 
newer aircraft with mostly glass 
cockpits no longer have the high 1/0 
channel count once required for 
older aircraft with analog "steamer 
gauges". The reduced number of 
analog guages also decreases the 
required support electronics i.e., 
resolver, synchro, analog scaling 
etc. With efforts to reduce pilot 
workload have come more efficient 
ways for crew members to communicate 
with the aircraft, often reducing 
the number of discrete cockpit input 
devices. Second, 64 discrete inputs 
or outputs or 32 analog inputs or 
outputs are now located on one 
circuit card, thus decreasing the 
"real estate" required to support 
in-cockpit switchology and 
instrumentation. 

Power supplies as well as power 
requirements have also been reduced 
as a result of advances in 
integrated circuit technology. 
Switching power supplies with 
multiple output voltages reduce size 
and cooling requirements which have 
already been reduced due to 
component miniaturization and 
reduced power requirements. Even 
linear power sources have benefited 
from a reduction in component size, 
weight, and cooling requirements. 
Sound and communication systems are 
also being driven by component 
miniaturization. 

The current sound simulation 
techniques employed are digital 
sampling and sound synthesis. Both 
high technology methods require 
considerably less space and power 
than previous generation analog 
sound simulation systems. 
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The current generation aircraft 
fly-by-wire aircraft control systems 
have also played a part in reducing 
simulator cockpit space and interface 
requirements. Electronic flight 
controls have no control surface or 
other force feedback to the pilots 
stick and therefore require no 
electronic/hydraulic/pneumatic loading 
systems. Most next generation 
aircraft are proposing fly-by-wire 
electronic flight control systems 
because of the benefits associated 
with computer controlled aircraft 
control surfaces. 

One of the significant advances in 
technology that directly benefited the 
modular cockpit approach for 
simulators is the advancements made in 
graphics engines. Until recently it 
has been impossible to find 875 line 
resolution color graphics engines that 
could work in real time, except an 
external sync, and fit in a VME card 
rack. Today VME form factor graphics 
engines can support Multi-Function 
Displays, Helmet Mounted Displays 
(HMD), Heads-Up Displays (HUD) or any 
aircraft display system. The 
VME-based graphic engines work 
particularly well when used to support 
the text portion of a text-over-video 
display system commonly used on todays 
aircraft. 

The use of Ada software is not a 
requirement for the modular cockpit, 
however, it is a requirement for the 
next generation of military aircraft 
and training devices. In the later 
phases of the engineering simulation 
life cycle more and more actual 
aircraft software is utilized with or 
without aircraft equipment to validate 
performance and increase fidelity. 

Our use of the Ada software language 
has little effect on the development 
of the modular cockpit in spite of 
it’s mixed reputation. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE MODULAR COCKPIT 

The Modular Cockpit was a top down 
concept to meet the overwhelming 
requirement to develop all the 
training devices for LHX. 

Similarly, the Modular Cockpit 
construction requires a top down 
approach where size, weight, eye 
point, electronics rack size, 
cabling, cooling, power requirements 
and distribution, visual display 
Interface, video, power, computer 
interface and cockpit fidelity must 
all be accommodated. Both Computer 
Aided Design (CAD) and Computer 
Aided Manufacturing (CAM) were used 
in the Modular Cockpit development 
process. Although the initial 
design period took a bit longer 
before parts were put on order, the 
reward was no major surprises during 
subsystems integration. When the 
first Modular Cockpit was complete 
and ready for systems integration 
with visual, tactical environment, 
and system control station 
resources, the integration period 
took less then two weeks. 

THE MODULAR COCKPIT 
FUTURE POTENTIAL 

If you refer back to the Phase 3 
figure, you will notice the distinct 
separation between the generic 
simulation resources and the 
aircraft weapons systems specific 
resources that make up the full 
mission simulator. If the 
government were to provide for or 
even set requirements for the 
generic simulation resources and 
their interfaces all aircraft 
weapons system specific simulations 
could be tested, evaluated or 
demonstrated in an equivalent 
environment. Potential ATF, A-12 or 
LHX contractors could bring their 
Modular Cockpits to the Government 
test facility and be evaluated in 
the same tactical environment using 
the same performance measurement 
criteria and the same out-the-window 
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visual and in-cockpit sensor video 
generation systems. Finally, a one 
for one comparison capability prior to 
full scale development and fly-off. 

The final phase in modular cockpit 
development Is to make the full 
mission simulator totally self 
contained within the cockpit module. 
Smaller more powerful image generation 
systems for out-the-window and the 
sensor video are being introduced 
every year. Artificial intelligent 
based instructor/operation 
capabilities are also being 
developed. Visual display systems, 
with the exception of helmet mounted 
displays, and motion simulation remain 
the only capabilities that are 
physically beyond the current modular 
cockpit technologies. 


SUMMARY 

The Modular Cockpit approach has 
significant cost savings potential for 
government and industry full mission 
simulation laboratories/training 
facilities. Expensive visual, IOS and 
special computing resources can now 
service more then one project or 
training requirement. Cockpits can 
now be easily built to meet part task, 
full mission, or team training 
requirements as needed. Buying 
another full mission simulator 
capability no longer means buying an 
image generator, a display system, an 
Instructor/Operator Station and 
another tactical environment 
simulation - just add another modular 
cockpit. 
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Abstract 

Engineering design begins with the recognition 
of a need and the conception of ideas to meet this need. 
It proceeds with the definition of the problem and 
continues through a program of directed development, 
which leads to the construction of a prototype which 
can be evaluated and modified. It concludes when a 
product is produced that meets the original need. 

Engineering design is generally an iterative 
process, often continuing beyond the point at which 
manufacturing begins. Correcting problems after the 
roduct is fielded means lost revenue and potential 
amage to a company’s reputation. 

Simulation has typically entered into the 
evaluation process late in a program. Consequently, 
one of engineering’s most effective tools is the most 
under-utilized. 

This paper describes a case which utilized 
simulation during both the design and evaluation 
phases. Part-task and full man-in-the-loop 
simulations were run at various points. The objective 
was to evaluate sensors and to define displays for use 
in a helicopter obstacle avoidance system. A flight 
scenario was developed and tested, display concepts 
developed and evaluated, and sensor models evaluated 
using simulation as the primary tool. This activity was 
completed within eight months on a minimal budget. 

This paper supports the notion that the iterations 
leading to an optimal design can be well served by the 
early use of man-in-the-loop simulation. 

Introduction 

Tactical helicopter pilots face unique dangers as a 
result of the special capabilities inherent in the 
equipment they utilize ana the missions they fly. The 
probability of accidental strikes is high when flying 
NOE (Nap-of-the-Earth) missions using FLIR-based 
(Forward Looking Infrared) night vision systems. 
Experience has shown that wires and supporting 
towers are not reliably detected by pilots using night 
vision aids. 

The Obstacle Avoidance System (OASYS) Study was 
designed to evaluate four obstacle detection sensor 
models and two detection ranges to determine whether 
any of the sensor/range combinations will help to 
support safe flight. Tiie goal of the effort is to provide 
the U.S. Army CECOM Center for Night Vision and 
Electro-Optics (C2NVEO) with both sensor and pilot 
performance descriptions from which they can 
formulate a requirements definition. 

This paper describes the use of simulation as a 
developmental and evaluation tool in support of the 
OASYS program. 


Study Description 

The experiment was designed to evaluate the 
pilot’s ability to avoid obstacles, such as wires and 
towers, not reliably seen on FLIR-based night vision 
systems. The study objectives made it an ideal 
application of both partial and full rotorcraft 
simulation capabilities. Simulation provides an 
excellent non-life-threatening man-in-the-loop 
experimental environment. The MDHC AH-64 
engineering simulator with both a dome display and 
IHADSS (Integrated Helmet and Display Sight 
System) was used as the testbed. 

The objective, testing for differences between 
various combinations of sensor systems and detection 
ranges, included four sensor models and two detection 
ranges. These were treated as software systems in the 
simulator. Actual sensor hardware was not used. 

A visual database was designed to support 
realistic mission conditions, while at the same time 
affording some control for purposes of accurate data 
collection. All visual cues were presented on the 
IHADSS, although a minimal low gray scale out-the- 
window "dark” representation was displayed on the 
dome. Experienced pilots felt that a total lack of out- 
the-window cues is unrealistic, even for night flight. 

Sensor Models 

The four sensor models are shown in Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1. Sensor Models. 

These parameters were provided by the U.S. 
Army CECOM Center for Night Vision and El.*ctro- 
Optics. These systems represent characteristics of 
systems on which data is required to make a 
determination of the potential to support safe flight. 
The goal is to £ain an understanding of current 
systems in a realistic, yet safe, test and to begin the 
process of defining future research directions and 
formulating a requirements definition. 


Copyright c 1989 by McDonnell 
Douglas Helicopter Co. Published 
by the American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics, Inc. 
with permission. 
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The velocity tracked sensors point in the velocity 
path of the aircraft in the azimuth only. While this 
may not be the ideal for actual operational conditions, 
the simplification did not influence our ability to test 
for differences between velocity, head tracked, and 
fixed forward models. Pitch stabilization, then, means 
that the sensor is always looking "ahead” regardless of 
aircraft orientation in pitch. Roll stabilization means 
that the sensor azimuth is always oriented per¬ 
pendicular to down. 

The models provided perfect information for 
purposes of the study. If the obstacle was within the 
detection range, within the sensor field of view, and if 
the sensor was "looking” at the obstacle in coincidence 
with the associated frame rate, then a detection 
occurred. There were zero false alarms. 

The process of developing a system as a software 
model for use in the simulation environment includes 
several steps. The initial algorithms need to be 
identified and/or developed and translated into the 
appropriate code. A method for evaluating and 
demonstrating proper functioning needs to be 
determined. Extensive testing throughout the 
developmental work is conducted to insure that the 
model is working correctly and is integrated into the 
total simulation test system. The sensor systems 
interact with the database, avionics, and data 
collection systems, and all communications must be 
verified. Many iterations occur before a system is said 
to be complete, functioning properly and totally 
integrated. 

Once the code has been developed, early 
evaluations are conducted by the simulation software 
engineer using a joystick to 'fly’ the systems. Initial 
checks are made to see how the models are detecting 
and passing information. As a system progresses, a 
simulation test pilot is brought into the loop as a 
subject matter expert. The pilot tests the models in 
"real” flight, stressing the systems in various flight 
envelopes. A simulation test pilot supports the 
software engineer as an evaluator of a system by 
thoroughly understanding the principles behind the 
system and evaluating system performance under 
rigorous flight conditions which are likely to uncover 
flaws. As problems are discovered, they are corrected 
and the scheme is repeated until the system is 
demonstrated to work as intended. 

The final configurations are then taken into the 
full simulation experimental test. 

Displays 

Initially, a thorough symbology evaluation plan was 
included in the OASYS study; however, portions of the 
evaluation were eliminated due to cost/schedule 
limitations and will be performed at a later date. The 
completed evaluation will be described, and the follow¬ 
up work will be outlined, as it is an important factor for 
optimizing the operator-system interface. 

Once a sensor makes a detection, the information is 
passed to the avionics system for display. The OASYS 
symbology consists of two solid cones, shown in Fig. 2. 
The symbols appear on the IHADSS flight page, as 
shown, and are easily differentiated from the basic 
flight symbology. The cones appear as solid white to 
the pilot. 





Fig. 2. IHADSS Flight Symbology 
and OASYS Symbology. 


The OASYS symbols are superimposed on the obstacles 
in the FLIR image, providing a spatial reference for the 
pilots. The vertical cone indicates a vertical-type 
obstacle and appears at the the top of the obstacle as a 
height indicator. The horizontal cone indicates a wire 
and overlays the wire in the center of the area detected 
by the sensor. The symbol is maintained on the display 
until the pilot passes the obstacle in the data base. If 
the sensor field of view is larger than the PNVS field of 
view and a detection occurs outside of the PNVS field of 
view, then the symbology is edge-limited as shown in 
Fig. 3. 



Dtopte^teplcto 


Fig. 3. Edge Limited Symbology. 

The abbreviated evaluation of the symbology 
consisted of generating concepts, choosing the symbol 
which was closest to the theoretical processing 
capabilities of the sensor system and would provide a 
minimum of information to the subjects, and 
performing some preliminary testing prior to the final 
experiment. 

Symbol concepts were generated by the C2NVEO 
engineers and by MDHC pilots, avionics and crew 
systems engineers. The concepts were evaluated on 
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paper in a open forum as to merits for use with an 
OASYS/1HADSS. The cones were chosen for their 
simple nature as the best match for the proposed sensor 
processor. The cones provide location and type 
(vertical or horizontal) information only, much as the 
sensor returns do in the unprocessed state. It is not 
known at this time whether the sensor processors will 
be able to provide the pilots with additional 
information. 

The cones were integrated into the simulation 
avionics system for some preliminary testing. 
Flashing versus steady presentation, size and 
brightness were investigated prior to finalizing the 
OASYS symbology. 

Initial thoughts were to flash the OASYS 
symbols in order to provide additional differentiation 
and attract the pilot’s attention. Flashing symbology 
was flown by four pilots, and all recommended going to 
steady presentation. The fact that the symbology was 
spatially referenced and was operating at a 15 HZ 
update rate caused the symbols to appear excessively 
jumpy. Steady symbology moved more smoothly and 
was easier to follow on the display. 

The cones were sized twice as large as the 
existing flight symbology. This differentiated the 
OASYS cones from the bugs on the basic flight page. 
Larger cones were deemed unnecessary, and in fact 
tended to occlude the image of the obstacles. 

OASYS symbol brightness was kept consistent 
with the IHADSS symbology level. Brighter symbols 
were easy to wash out if the pilot adjusted the display 
contrast for a very bright image. 

While this method of choosing a symbol is fairly 
common, a more scientific method should be used prior 
to fielding a system for operational use. The operator- 
system interface should be thoroughly addressed in the 
effort to eliminate the possibility of a good design 
rendered less effective by a sub-optimum display. 
Consequently, a part-task simulation study is planned 
as a follow-on to this effort. The original symbol 
concepts will be evaluated by pilots in the part-task 
environment in an effort to identify which symbology 
is preferred/yields the best performance and what the 
minimum informational requirements are for the 
performance of a safe avoidance maneuver. The 
informational requirements of the pilots have not been 
addressed, yet are the key to providing/designing a 
usable system, and for determining if available 
hardware can support an effective display. 


Date Base 

The data base developed for the study was a canyon 
with a flat floor about 600 feet across. Walls 
approximately 200 feet high enclosed the canyon on 
both sides. The course consisted of 17 segments, each 2 
kilometers long, which joined at 30- or 60-degree 
heading changes. A roadway wound through the 
canyon for the pilots to follow. The data base was 
populated with about 975 trees per square kilometer 
ranging in height from 30 to 70 feet. 

Obstacles were placed throughout the course. The 
basic models are shown in Fig. 4. 



Fig. 4. Basic Obstacle Models. 

The pilots were tasked with flying the course at 
an altitude of 70 feet and an airspeed of 80 kts while 
following the road. When an OASYS warning was 
presented, they were to avoid the obstacle using 
whatever maneuver they preferred. 

The pilots flew a total of nine trials: one baseline 
and eight test. 

Complete flight history data and sensor and pilot 
input data were recorded (including subjective data). 


Summary 

In the study described above, the early utilization 
of the simulator for initial evaluations of concepts and 
procedures eliminated major schedule slips and the 
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need to repeat full simulation sessions once the 
experiment was started. By exploring ideas in short 
(1- to 2-hour) sessions and proving that procedures and 
systems were functional, all of the rework that 
typically occurs once an experiment begins was 
eliminated. In addition, the experimental design was 
refined as evidence arose showing that certain issues 
were more critical than others. For example, the need 
to test each sensor model at two detection ranges 
yielded the requirement for eight test conditions. 
Initially, the ranges were to be mixed throughout the 
course. It was determined that this approach did not 
yield good subjective data as the subjects did not have a 
good basis for comparison. Using a single range per 
test session allowed for a clear impression on which to 
make a judgement. 

For the final experiment, data collection was 
projected for a total of 72 runs, yielding performance 


data on 1024 obstacles. When the study was 
completed, only 48 data points had been lost. In 
addition, the actual simulation time required to 
perform a full man-in-the-loop simulation experiment 
was reduced. 

Simulation has always been a very powerful 
evaluation tool once a system or design has been 
finalized. During the evaluation of a new design, 
however, flaws or drawbacks are often discovered. 
This leads to rework and an evaluation of the fix. 
Using simulation in small doses throughout the 
development of the pieces of a system or design can 
help uncover the flaws before beginning the evaluation 
of the whole system. Entering into the full man-in-the- 
loop simulation with a pretested design will facilitate a 
successful and less expensive test. 
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Abstract 

Large scale multi-ship manned simulations are 
increasingly necessary for the development of 
advanced aircraft systems and for effective 
aircrew training. This paper discusses the 
development of technologies to achieve this 
capability in an affordable manner. These 
technologies include reconfigurable cockpit 
systems, the rehosting of full fidelity aircraft 
simulations onto parallel architecture micro¬ 
computer systems, and the development of real 
time simulation networks. 


Introduction 

In an age of increasingly sophisticated and 
expensive aircraft and weapons systems, a 
requirement exists for large multiple aircrew 
simulations. To meet this need in a cost effect¬ 
ive manner, while at the same time preserving 
simulation fidelity and performance, new 
techniques were required. 

The Modular Aircrew Simulation System (MASS) 
was developed to demonstrate the feasibility of 
using current and emerging technologies such as 
distributed microcomputers, reconfigurable 
cockpit displays, and low cost video image 
generators, projectors and monitors. 


Design Approach 

To attain the number of participants desired 
in future multiship simulations, it was clear 
that a distributed approach was necessary. The 
elements, or modules, of a large multiship 
simulation such as fighters and attack aircraft, 
threat aircraft, ground based threats, and 
simulation control and monitoring stations, were 
identified. 

Prior to this development, one or two tightly 
coupled minicomputers had been used to implement 
all these elements of multiship simulations. In 
the MASS system, distinct modules would be hosted 
on separate microcomputer systems, and with the 
communication requirements between the modules 
carefully defined, networked together into an 
overall air battle simulation. 

Each of the modules was then further broken 
down according to its function and computational 
requirements. For example, the Weapons functions 
of an aircraft may be separated from other 
functions such as Flight Dynamics or Physical 
Cues, forming distinct sub-modules. Then, as 
performed on the module level, the communications 
requirements between sub-modules is defined, 
tying the sub-module functions together as they 
are executed by the distributed processors of the 
host microcomputer system. 

Copyright © American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics. Inc., 1989. All rights reserved. 


With the remainder of this paper primarily 
devoted to the MASS Attacker fighter module, it 
is important to stress the training goal of such 
a simulator. The MASS Attacker is designed to 
provide the high level training of a mission 
trainer or weapons systems trainer to pilots 
already familiar with their aircraft. As such, 
particular care is given to the fidelity of the 
airframe, radar and avionics models and displays, 
and the important pilot interfaces of the stick, 
throttle, and HUD. It was not deemed necessary 
nor desirable to simulate the exact touch and 
feel of every switch in the cockpit. 


Previous Results and Current Efforts 

Previous results had included the constr¬ 
uction of a fighter module. This system employed 
a reconfigurable cockpit using a rear projection 
system for cockpit display. The simulation was 
hosted on an Intel Multibus II system using an 
IBM PC for software development and has at 
various times employed both Paragon and IRIS 
image generation systems for cockpit display and 
out the window scenes. Two such systems had been 
successfully interconnected and flown against 
each other using Simulation Network protocols and 
standard Ethernet hardware. 

This paper will describe recent advances in 
the development of MASS technologies and 
systems. In total, these advances represent the 
latest fighter module in the MASS system, an 
affordable, rapidly reconfigurable, networkable, 
high fidelity simulator that has been named the 
MASS Attacker. Specifically, these advances are: 

-- The construction of a low cost, mass prod¬ 
ucible fiberglass shell incorporating direct view 
high resolution monitors for the main instrument 
panel display, a generic throttle quadrant, 
support for side or center stick and removable 
side panels. 

The development of a Motorola VME based 
microcomputer system as a simulation host. This 
involves a system resident UNIX development 
environment and tools to load, execute and debug 
the distributed target code. 

-- The development of a sophisticated set of 
tools and capabilities that comprise the pilot, 
and instructor/operator interfaces to the 
simulation. 

-- The rehosting of a full fidelity F-15C 
simulation onto the VME system. While other 
simulations have been supported on previous 
microcomputer systems, they had not been 
simulations with full capability weapons, radar, 
electronic warfare, etc. 
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projectors are used to project the images onto 
three portable screens, arranged to supply a 220 
degree field of view to the pilot. (Figure 1) 

Head Up Display System 

The Head Up Display (HUD) system generates a 
HUD image which is mixed into the out the window 
visual scene. The HUD is created by an MVME147 
processor driving another 10 Inc. I0-GMA25 image 
generator. The signal is then video mixed with 
the Paragon center channel output and displayed. 
Although the Paragon system is capable of 
displaying a HUD on its own, it was decided to 
maximize the performance of the Paragon on its 
primary task of supplying the out the window 
imagery and to support the HUD on a dedicated 
processor and image generator. 


Simulation Rehostinq 

Existing software for the high fidelity F15 
simulation was written in Fortran and was running 
on Gould minicomputers. Porting of the software 
to the UNIX development environment of the MASS 
Attacker Workstation was accomplished through a 
standard TCP/IP link. An Absoft Fortran compiler 
was selected and was able to compile the Fortran 
routines with a minimum of restructuring made 
necessary by the use of certain Fortran exten¬ 
sions on the Gould. Software written for the 
MASS Attacker itself, such as system software and 
device drivers were written in C. 

The rehosting of simulation onto distributed 
microcomputers was accomplished through a careful 
functional decomposition of the code, preparing 
it for implementation on a parallel architecture 
system. MODSIM protocols were followed as 
closely as possible for this decomposition and 
the definition of the variables to be passed 
between the sub-modules. The MODSIM protocol 
specifies that the submodule functions are to be 
located in separate computers and communicate 
through an FDDI ring. However, for our goal of 
an affordable and self contained simulator, our 
submodules are implemented on processor cards 
within the VME chassis and communicate across the 
VMEbus. 

The VMEbus communication is done in the form 
of message passing using a highly optimized 
assembly language program. Following the 
functional decomposition, messages were defined 
and set up between the various processor boards 
in the system. The Instructor/Operator Station 
processor (IOS) supplies the frame clock, 
synchronizing the other boards in the system. 
(Other functions of the IOS processor are 
discussed below in the section titled 
Instructor/Operator Interface) 

The operation of the system exploits both 
parallelism and pipelining as Information follows 
a critical path that generally leads from the 
discrete inputs, through the airframe, weapons 
and avionics functions, to relative geometry 
calculations and finally to the cockpit and the 
out the window displays. The descriptions of the 
various software submodules of the MASS Attacker 
shown In Figure 2 are briefly described below. 


Flight Station Contro ls and Display 

The MODSIM function of Flight Station Is 
actually accomplished in two parts In the MASS 
Attacker architecture. An analog input card Is 
used to read the stick and throttle positions, 
stick and throttle switches and side panel 
discretes. The display of the flight station 
information is performed by the Flight Station 
Display processor driving main instrument panel 
as discussed above. 

Flight Controls. Propulsion, and Flight Dynamics 

The three MODSIM functions of Flight 
Controls, Propulsion, and Flight Dynamics are 
combined onto two boards in the MASS Attacker, 
with Propulsion and Flight Controls functions 
located together on the Flight Controls board. 
Depending upon the frame rate desired, all three 
of these sets of functions have occasionally been 
hosted by a single MVME147. Together, these 
submodules provide for manual and automatic 
flight control modes, engine dynamics and thrust, 
fuel control, weight and balance calculations, 
atmosphere, aerodynamics, and the equations of 
motion. 

Navigation. Electronic Warfare and Radar 

The MODSIM functions of Navigation, 
Electronic Warfare and Radar are combined onto a 
single processor board in the MASS Attacker. 
Radar capabilities include all air to air modes 
present in the F-15C. The Electronic Warfare 
capabilities of that aircraft, such as the Radar 
Warning Receiver (RWR) are also completely 
implemented. 

Weapons 

The MODSIM Weapons sub-module is implemented 
on its own processor board. It provides for the 
control of guns, missiles and bombs, steering 
equations, along with armament and stores 
control. 

Physical Cues 

The Physical Cues functions of MODSIM is 
accomplished through the use of a Pentek 4080 
sound board, employing mulitiple TI 32020 
Digitial Signal Processors. It provides for the 
creation of the avionics tones and the sounds of 
engine whine and rumble, aerodynamic hiss, and 
missile release, among others. 


Pilot Interface 

A design goal of the MASS Attacker was to 
allow its use by Inexperienced pilots, while at 
the same time offering performance measurement 
tools for both pilots and instructors, and 
debugging and development tools for system 
operators. The system may be operated in two 
ways, by pilots entirely through the main 
Instrument panel display and touchscreen 
Interface using a series of simple menus, or 
through a terminal attached to the Instructor 
Operator Station board. 
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The pilot Interface Is Implemented through a 
series of menus presented directly on the main 
instrument panel display. Selections are made 
by touching the appropriate points. At system 
startup, a username and password are required 
from the pilot. At that point, he reaches the 
main pilot menu and Is given choices of Initial 
conditions. Initial conditions Include the 
starting position, orientation, and speed of the 
plane, along with Information such as fuel and 
weapon loads, navigation waypoints, etc. 
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Upon selecting an Initial condition, the 
instrument panel Is drawn and the out the window 
scene Is generated. The pilot now has control of 
the simulation through several touch points in 
the upper corners of the main instrument panel 
display. He may select the modes of reset, 
freeze, and operate or return to the pilot menu! 

Also available to the pilot during flight is 
a "virtual tape" system. This is the capability 
to record all or portions of his flight for later 
playback and analysis by himself and/or an 
instructor. Tape functions include record, stop, 
fast forward and rewind, play forward and play 
reverse. The pause button can be selected at any 
time, during record to select the interesting 
portions of a flight, or during playback to more 
carefully examine the current gauge positions, 
radar display, etc. Repeated presses of the 
play forward or reverse buttons puts the playback 
into a high speed mode, essentially allowing a 
quicker scan of the recorded flight path. A tape 
counter displays the current position of the 
virtual tape. 

Upon completing his flight, the flight path 
Information may be saved to the hard disk on the 
Workstation board. A Tape I/O touchpoint prod¬ 
uces a menu which allows the pilot to select a 
name for his flight and save it, load and review 
previous flights, or delete saved flights. When 
the pilot is through with his session, he simply 
logs off from the main menu. 

Certain pilots and all instructor/operators 
are given "superuser" status and have access to 
additional functions from the cockpit display. 
These include calibration routines for the stick, 
throttle, and touchscreen, routines which allow 
for the creation of new ICs from the cockpit 
display, and many others. 


Instructor Operator Station Interface 

The capabilities of the IOS interface are 
divided into two aspects, for day to day 
instructor use, and for system operator and/or 
programmer use. 

Instructor Functions 

When an instructor is present during a 
pilot's flight, several functions are available 
to him. He can assume control over setting the 
simulator Initial conditions and modes, and can 
operate the virtual tape system. An instructor 
may also view screens that clearly display the 
current status of the simulation, l.e. aircraft 
and target positions, current missile load, gun 
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variables and memory and exception handling. The 
IOS has access to any variable on any board by 
name. This is a very powerful tool, allowing the 
value of any simulation variable to be viewed or 
set, and is an invaluable tool during both 
debugging and operation. 


Symbolic debugging information is obtained 
from the final target board load files while 
still within the UNIX Workstation environment. 
Both the C compiler and the Absoft fortran 
compiler produce object and executable files in 
the UNIX Common Object File Format. With the 
proper options selected, the final executable 
load files possess both symbol name and address 
information and source code line number 
information. A UNIX resident program strips this 
information from each load file and creates a 
separate file containing only the symbol and line 
number information, formatted in a particular 
manner. 


During the load process, as the executable 
code is loaded to the proper board, this symbol 
and line number file is loaded to a predetermined 
location in high memory on the IOS. The IOS is 
thus able to search through its own memory to 
find the current location, i.e. global VME 
address, of any variable on any board. Since the 
variable type is also known, the value of the 
variable may be displayed. Having all of this 
information located in memory instead of on a 
disk allows for a great deal of speed for these 
functions. 

Variables can be displayed by board, function, 
or by name. Multi-dimensional arrays are also 
supported. Combinations of variables on one or 
more boards may be viewed on a single screen. 
Sets of variables may be created and saved to and 
loaded from the UNIX disk, allowing for the 
customization of variable display screens (This 
capability also serves as the basis for much of 
the Instructor performance monitoring functions.) 

Line number information is used primarily by 
the exception handling capabilities of the IOS. 
When a target board encounters an exception such 
as a divide by zero, floating point overflow, 
etc., a message Is sent to the IOS containing 
information as to the cause of the exception and 
the address where it occurred. The IOS receives 
this message and notifies the Operator through 
the IOS interface. When asked to display details 
of the exception, the IOS is able to display the 
name of the board on which it occurred, the exact 
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source code line number, the function name and 
the name of the original source file. Returning 
to the Workstation environment, an operator can 
then find that line of code, and return to the 
IOS to look at the values of pertinent variables 
in the simulation which had been frozen at the 
point of the exception. This has proved to be an 
extremely powerful debugging tool in a distri¬ 
buted processing environment. 


Simulation Networking 

Reliable high speed communication is needed 
between the various modules in a distributed air 
battle simulation. Limitations on the bandwidth 
of current network hardware and often unavoidable 
signal propagation delays dictate that careful 
consideration be given to the hardware designs 
and software protocols in order to obtain 
satisfactory performance. 

Analyses were performed and through careful 
definition of the information that must be 
transmitted between modules, a Simulation Network 
protocol was developed. Packet definitions were 
defined in such a way to support the SIMNET type 
of "dead reckoning" polynomial extrapolation 
techniques for bandwidth reduction. 

The current network media being used is 
Ethernet and the Simulation Network interface to 
the MASS Attacker is through a dedicated MVME147 
processor board. This board receives state 
information from the other boards in the system, 
decides what information is to be broadcast over 
the Simulation Network, constructs the packets 
and sends them out. Various packet types include 
Airframe Packets, Appearance Packets, Kill 
Request Packets, Radar Packets, and specialized 
packets for communication with the Test Director 
module. 

At the same time, this board is receiving 
such packets from other modules, processing them, 
storing the information and supplying the state 
of these remote nodes to the simulation when 
requested. This information is then used by the 
avionics modules, visuals etc. 

In the current stand-alone MASS Attacker 
configuration, as shown in Figure 3, two fighter 
modules are linked together, and eight threat 
aircraft are generated by a single Threat 
Generator. The Test Director provides for real 
time command and control of the scenario and a 
situational awareness, or "God's eye view" of the 
battle. 

The number of participants on the network may 
be easily increased. Links to existing computer 
systems such as the Gould mainframes are 
accomplished through Simulation Network 
Interfaces. These are essentially small VME 
systems with a MVME147 running the network code, 
and a HSD interface to the Gould. It is through 
Interfaces such as these that the MASS Attackers 
will be Integrated Into the existing TAC SIM 
environment at McDonnell Aircraft in St. Louis, 
currently being used for training by the Air 
Force. 


In order to present a SIMNET compatible 
interface to the outside world, a gateway node on 
the network will be utilized. High speed 
processors at this node will monitor the packet 
traffic on the local network and format SIMNET 
compatible packets for broadcast over long haul 
networks to the rest of a large SIMNET exercise. 
Similarly, information Is received and 
reformatted into packets compatible with the 
local network. Ideally, the local network would 
also be completely SIMNET compatible, but 
incorporating a gateway node is in any case 
necessary to perform certain long-haul networking 
algorithms. A gateway node also allows the local 
network to be customized to meet various 
requirements within the local facility while 
maintaining SIMNET compatibility to the outside. 


Actual Actual 



Common 

Database 


Figure 3 : MASS Development Environment 


Figure 3 shows several other aspects of MASS 
system besides the simple standalone config¬ 
uration and the high speed simulation network. 
The workstation network, operating under a 
standard TCP/IP protocol, is the link between the 
development environments of each module. File 
transfers and remote file sharing across this 
network serve to keep MASS system software up to 
date. 


As indicated in the figure, this capability 
will soon reach well beyond the MASS simulation 
environment. Large DEC mainframes host the 
development of the code that will run as the 
Operational Flight Program on the actual 
aircraft. This same code, destined for use 
within a MASS distributed simulation, can then be 
simply downloaded over the Workstation Network to 
the run time MASS environment. The excellent 
development environment of the DEC machines will 
hold the baseline software configuration. In this 
way, a modular simulation system can easily be 
maintained to be as current as the latest 
aircraft and completely faithful to actual 
performance. 
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Abstract 

NAL (National Aerospace Laboratory in 
JAPAN) has a flight simulator for research 
and development of aircraft. 

In 1961 the first flight simulator was 
installed at NAL. An analog computer 
system was used for real time computation. 
In 1974 NAL introduced a digital computer 
system instead of the analog computer. 
Also in 1980 we installed a new flight 
simulator to support the development of 
our STOL research aircraft. Since then we 
have developed various configurations of 
the computer system. 

First the paper shows the outline of 
our present flight simulator system which 
is composed of 4 main pieces of equipment, 
which are the cockpit system, visual sys¬ 
tem, motion system, and computer system. 
The computer system has 6 mini-computers 
(including two super mini-computers), four 
of them are used for real-time calcula¬ 
tion. 

Then, the 6 configurations of the 
real-time computer system which have been 
used to the present, are shown. Four of 
them have not yet existed , the fifth sys¬ 
tem is being used. The last one is now un¬ 
der consideration. The paper describes 
each system's features, especially focus¬ 
ing on the synchronization and data trans¬ 
fer among computers. 

Last the test items of simulation con¬ 
ducted to the present, are shown. 


1. Introduction 

The flight simulator is used to 
simulate the flight dynamics, which in¬ 
cludes a human pilot. For this purpose, 
realtime calculation is indispensable. At 
present, digital computers are so fast 
that they are widely used for the main 
computation part. The flight simulator 
for research and development requires good 
operational capabilities. 


* Senior Researcher 

Head of Flight Simulation Lab. 

** Researcher 
*** Senior Researcher 

Copyright ©1989 by the American Institute of 
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In 1961 the first flight simulator 
was installed at NAL (National Aerospace 
Laboratory in Japan) . And an analog com¬ 
puter system was used for real time com¬ 
putation. In 1974 NAL introduced a digi¬ 
tal computer system (Ref.1) instead of the 
analog computer. Also in 1980 we installed 
a new flight simulator to support the 
development of our STOL research aircraft, 
named ASKA . (The flight tests have just 
finished this March. ) Since then we have 
developed various configurations of the 
computer system. 

First the paper shows the outline of 
our present flight simulator system, then 
describes the characteristics of various 
real-time computer systems which have been 
used until the present. 

2. NAL Present Flight Simulator System 

The NAL flight simulator has been 
used for research and development (Ref.2), 
in principle for the following purposes: 

© Evaluation of general flight dynamic 
characteristics 

( 2 ) Evaluation of flight handling quality 
and stability 

© Evaluation of control system 
© Evaluation of navigation system 
© Evaluation of flight instruments and 
displays 

© Evaluation of performance in emergencies 
and malfunctions 

© Evaluation of navigation performance in 
atmospheric disturbances and gusts 
® Evaluation prior to remodeling or repair 
©Evaluation of special flight conditions 
© Flight training 

2. 1 Simulator configuration and its 
characteristics 

Figure 1 shows the full configuration 
of our flight simulator. It consists of 
the following four main devices: 

® cockpit system 

© computer generated imagery visual system 
® six degrees-of-freedom motion system 
© computer system for realtime calculation 

(1) Cockpit system 

The cockpit is identical to the STOL 
cockpit (Short Take-off and Landing re¬ 
search aircraft which has been developed 
by NAL), which is the side-by-side type. 
Its features are outlined in Table 1. 
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HHB 

FLIGHT ANALYSIS COMPUTER FLIGHT DYNAMICS COMPUTER | 
(MV/10000) (MV/20000) 


COCKPIT COMPUTER LINKAGE 
(S/2 5 0) 


INTERIOR OF COCKPIT 



MOTION COMPUTER MOTION ELECTRIC COCKPIT and MOTION 
(S/140) INTERFACE 


Fig.1 Present Flight Simulator Configuration 



ITEMS 

CHARACTERISTICS 

1 

type 


large transport 




(side by side seat) 

2 

instrument 


conventional, integrated 

3 

control device 


wheel/pedal, side stick 




control levers 

4 

feel system 


hydraulic digital system 

5 

visual system 


CGI + infinitive display 

6 

others 


sound system 




on-board control desk 


Table 1 1 

Cockpit system 


ITEMS 

CHARACTERISTICS 

1 

type 


hydraulic synergetic type 

2 

degree of freedom 


6 

3 

range of movement 




trans1 ation 


± lm 


rotational angle 

± 30’ 


acceleration 


± lg 

4 

pos i tion de toctor 


non-touch ultra sonic type 

5 

payload 


~ 8 ton 



ITEMS 

CHARACTERISTICS 

1 

type 

CGI 

2 

number of channels 

2 

3 

number of windows 

4 

4 

CRT 



ruster 

1000 lines 


dot 

1300 dots/ruster 


inter race 

2:1 


size 

26 inches 


color 

64 colors 

5 

number of scene area 

100 (max) 

6 

gaming area 

300km X 300km 

7 

edges 

4000 edges 

8 

light points 

2000 points 

9 

edge intersection 

127/ruster (max) 

10 

occulting levels 

128 (max) 

11 

special effects 

smooth shading, 



smooth fading,1ightning 

12 

moving objects 

self + 22 objects 

13 

frame up date rate 

30llz 

14 

delay time 

50 msec 

15 

projection way 

infinitive display 


Table 2 Visual system Table 3 Motion system 
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(2) Visual system 

The visual system is one of CGIs 
(Computer Generated Imagery). Our 
system's features are listed in Table 2. 
For making various three-dimensional 
visual models, NAL has a program (called 
IMAP) which allows the generation of 
visual models through interaction with the 
digitaizer and the display (Ref.3). 

(3) Motion system 

The motion system uses the syner¬ 
getic 6-degrees-of-freedom type system. 
The characteristics are listed in Table 3. 


(4) Realtime data transfer 

The system can transfer data at 10 
MByte/sec every 10 msec. Data is trans¬ 
ferred from/to the MV/20000 to/from other 
computers. 

(5) Procedure for realtime simulation 

A simulation is performed in three 
stages: rj) preparation, ( 2 ) execution, and 
® post-processing. Figure 2 shows the 
tasks for each step and the programs in 
use. 

- Preparation - 


2.2. Real Time Computer system (NFCS) 

(1) Configuration 

Our present flight simulator system 
has six computers, namely Eclipse 
MV/20000, MV/10000, MV/6000, S/140, S/250, 
and S/140. We named the computer system 
NFCS (Ref. 4, 5). 

For realtime calculation , the 
MV/20000 (execution speed: about 10 MIPS) 
functions as the center of NFCS. It 
manages the system for realtime processing 
and performs the calculations for flight 
dynamics and flight control. The S/250 
controls the cockpit, that is, control 
devices, flight instruments, and simulated 
sounds such as those for the engines. One 
S/140 performs pre-processing for the 
visual system, the other performs pre¬ 
processing for the six degrees-of- 
freedom motion system. 

The MV/1Q000 makes dynamics and 
control programs and analyzes results 
of simulations. The MV/6000 is used to 
generate image data for the visual sys¬ 
tem. 


As for this step, the NFCS system 
uses utilities software (SED, FORTRAN77, 
ESET, FORTRAN5, etc. ) offered by computer 
manufacturers and a multi-dimensional (up 
to four dimensional) function data gener¬ 
ation program (CIRAM) developed by NAL. 
CIRAM employs a table lookup method and a 
high speed calculations technique (Ref. 6). 

- Execution - 

Operation in this stage is quite 
simple. Once the MSCP is started from a 
terminal, it is only necessary to press 
function switches on the console of the 
control desk. These switches are assigned 
the MSCP functions. 

Data obtained during tests can be 
output to a pen recorder and be stored as 
digital data on disks. 


OPERATION ITEMS 


PROGRAMS IN USE 


(2) Coordination of component computers 

The NFCS system is a multi¬ 
computer system in which the MV/20000 
acts as a central computer, and has 
distributed memory. Users can select 
any computer including the MV/20000, 
according to their simulation job. Un¬ 
necessary computers can be disconnected 
by software. 

(3) Realtime management 



• program making 


SED, F0RTRAN77 





ESET.F0RTRAN5 

preparation 


• air data making 


CIRAM 



• setting environment 




conditions 




• realtime program link 


MLEP 


• program debugging 


HSCP, SWAT 


4 l 


• initial value set 


MSCP 

- realtime program 


CPM 

execu tion 


VSM 

• data recording,saving 


MSM 


Overall realtime management is 
performed by the MSCP (Simulation Con¬ 
trol Program) under the control of the 
MV/20000's AOS/VS (operating system) . 
The MV/20000 serves as a master, and 
the other computers serve as slaves. 
These computers are loosely coupled. 
The basic cycle time is 10 ms. A mode 
synchronizing signal is sent through 
the coupling bus (BMC). Time 
synchronization is not conducted. 




Fig. 2 Operating procedure and software 


saved data display 
and analysis 
pilot comment check 
simulation memo check 
flying quality analysis 
making reports 


post¬ 

processing 
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- Post-processing - 

Digital data is plotted on the 
graphic display for analysis. The overall 
characteristics of the simulated aircraft 
are reported. 

(6) Program scheme for flight simulation 

In order to extend flight simulation 
applications for general purposes, NAL is 
attempting to develop programs that can be 
used for a wide range of simulations. At 
present, the programs listed in Figure 3 
are available. FSPK-II is the program for 
the flight dynamics calculation of the 
aircraft (Ref. 7), CIRAM is used to gener¬ 
ate the calculation program of aerodynamic 
data, and the BAC program is used for non 
realtime analysis. The results obtained by 
BAC are compared with the results of the 
realtime simulations. 

In the STOL simulation, about 300 
Kbytes of memory are used for dynamics and 
other control programs, and 1 Mbytes of 
memory are used for aerodynamic data and 
engine data. Realtime calculations are 
performed at 40 msec intervals. 


3. Real time digital computer systems 

In the previous section we showed our 
present flight simulator system. Until 
this configuration we have experimented 
with various systems. The main reasons 
for this are as follows : 


(1) to cope with the increase of the simu¬ 
lation scale 

(2) to make the operation of the flight 
simulator easier 

(3) to correspond with new simulation 
technologies 

Furthermore, the rapid progress of 
computer technologies is very helpful in 
supporting the modification of our com¬ 
puter system. 

Figure 4 shows the configuration of 
each computer system which has been used 
to the present (from FSK-II to NFCS 
modified). The upper 2 systems (FSK-II 
family) use 5 M70 minicomputers (made by 
Mitsubishi Electric Corporation) and the 
lower 4 systems (NFCS family) utilize an 
NDG (Nippon Data General) super minicom¬ 
puter as the master computer. System (f) 
is under modification. 

When the FSK-II was introduced, the 
calculation techniques improved drasti¬ 
cally, because digital techniques were 
adopted. But as its computer was a 16-bit 
fixed-point calculation type, it was not 
easy to make simulation programs. In 1980 
we renewed the flight simulator computer 
system (we call it NFCS) and began to use 
NDG computers. At this time, the users 
began to use the Fortran language and 
floating-point data, making it very easy 
for them to make programs. Thus the 
simulation scale has been rapidly en¬ 
larged. And because the users have 
repeatedly requested more high processing 
ability, we have renewed the real time 
computer system several times. 

The characteristics of each system 
are presented in Table 4. The remarkable 
points will be described in the following 
section. 



Fig.3 Software schematics for flight simulation 
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3.1 FSK-II 

This system is shown in Figure 4 (a) , 
it was the first system settled at NAL in 
1974 This system has 5 M70 mini¬ 
computers which are coupled by two data 
buses, the LSBC and the HSBC (Ref. 8). The 
LSBC (Low Speed Bus Coupler) is used for 
real time synchronization and computer 
status information transfer. The HSBC 
(High Speed Bus Coupler) is used for data 
transfer. Its transfer rate is 1.21^ sec/w. 
The transfer is made using a broad-cast 
method. 

In order to detect the end of trans¬ 
fer, the interrupt signal was utilized, it 
took much time (30% of basic period 
10msec) and became a great problem. 

As for language, there was nothing 
but the assembler, and the calculation was 
done by the fix-point method. Then the 
special higher-order language RTSL (Real 
Time System Language) was developed. It 
resembles the PL/1. Nevertheless it was 
very difficult to make a long program. 


3.2. FSK-II modified 

In 1978, at the time when the STOL 
research aircraft project began, the 
simulator's renewed plan had also started. 
At the first stage, the cockpit which is 
nearly identical to the STOL cockpit 
(side-by-side type), was made. As the 
function in the cockpit was increased, one 
computer was added. Among various com¬ 
puters, we chose the NDG computer (Eclipse 
S/250) for the following reasons. 

® We had been familiarized with NDG com¬ 
puters. 

© It has a realtime processing ability. 

© As NDG has a factory in Japan, they 
could correspond to make a special 
hardware, and to repair in a short time 
when problems occurred. 

© The computers are general purpose, and 
they are very useful for scientific cal¬ 
culation. 

The system configuration is shown in 
Figure 4 (b), having the following features. 



systems 

s ynch ro 
devices 

data 

transfer 

devices 

coup ling 
methods 

OS, 

real-time 

monitors 

languages 


name 

computer 

time 

mode 

a 

FSK-I I 

M 7 0 X 5 

LSBC 

LSBC 

HSBC 

tight 

SCP 

RTSL 

b 

FSK-I I 

M 7 0 X 5 

LSBC 

LSBC 

HSBC 

tight 

SCP 

RTSL 


modified 

S250 

(RTC) 

DMAB 

DMAB 

1 oose 

R DO S + CP M 

F0RTRAN5 

c 

MFCS 

(partial) 

MV/8000 

S/ 140 
S/250 

(RTC) 

BHC 

BMC 

MCA 

independen t, 
mode couple 

AOS/VS + MSCP 

R DOS + VSM 

R DOS + CPM 

F0RTRAN77 

F0RTRAN5 

d 

NFCS 

MV/8000 

MV/6000 

S/ 140 
S/250 

S/ 140 

MIT 

BMC 

BMC 

master clock 
independent , 
mode couple 

AOS/VS + MSCP 
AOS/VS + M2M 

R DOS + VSM 

+ CPM 

+ MSN 

F0RTRAN77 

F0RTRAN5 


MFCS- I I 

MV/20000 
S/ 140 
S/250 

S/ 140 

(RTC) 

BMC 

BMC 

independen t, 
mode couple 

AOS/VS + MSCP2 

R DOS + VSM2 

R DOS + CPM 

RD0S + MSM 

F0RTRAN77 

F0RTRAN5 

f 

NFCS- I I 

modified 

MV/20000 

S/140 

S/ 140 

(RTC) 

BMC 

BMC 

independent, 
mode couple 

AOS/VS + MSCP2 

R DO S + VSM2 

R DOS + MSN 

F0RTRAN77 

F0RTRAN5 


LSBC 

HSBC 

RTC 

DMAB 

HIT 

BHC 

MCA 


Low Speed Bus Coupler 
High Speed Bus Coupler 
Real Time Clock 

DMA (Direct Memory Access) Buffer Coupler 
Multi Interrupt Timer 

Burst Multiplexer Communication Coupler 
Multi Communication Adaptor 


SCP 

System 

Con 

tro 1 

Program 

RTSL 

Real T 

me 

Sys t 

em Language 

RD0S 

Real T 

me 

Disk 

Operating System 

CPM 

Cockpii 

t Sy 

stem 

Monitor 

VSM 

Visual 

Sys 

tem 

Monitor 

MSH 

Motion 

Sys 

tern 

Monitor 


Table 4 Characteristics of the real-time computer systems 
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(1) Coupling 

Among M70s the coupling was the same 
as previously. The S/250 and the M70 are 
a different type computer, but they have 
a DMA channel, so we utilized this func¬ 
tion. The data goes from one to the other 
through this line. Its transfer rate is 
3. 7 n sec/w. We named it DMAB. 

(2) Data transfer 

The data transfer between the S/250 
and the M70 is controlled by the 
SCP (Simulation Control Program) in one of 
the M70s. First the address and the num¬ 
ber of transfer data are set in the inter¬ 
face of the DMAB , then the SCP triggers 
the transfer every 10msec. The end of 
transfer is detected by the interrupt sig¬ 
nal, but the interrupt process of the M70 
needed much time , so we tested a non¬ 
interrupt technique and it succeeded to 
reduce the system overhead. The data from 
the S/250 is transferred by the broadcast 
transfer method through the HSBC to the 
other M70 computers. 


InotW Uy ' ther ' fore ™ planned to add 
another computer with our neat modifies- 


■111 _ Real time management 


for^n A0S / VS) ' iS the ^""avaUabJe 

It takes about 3. 4 msec until a user' s 
program starts after the real time clock 
interrupt was input, so we were afraid of 
injuring the real time operation. As a 
counterplan , it was proposed to use 
AOS/RT32 Which is made as a^eal time OS 
But this OS is weak in handling files, 
thus we did not utilize it. 


We made a special real time management 
program called MSCP. This program works 
under AOS/VS. The S/250 and the S/140 
utilize an RDOS (Real Time Disk Operating 
System) and a special real-time-monitor. 
These two real-time-monitors were 
developed by NAL. 


(2) Coupling 


(3) Synchronization 

The real time synchronization among 
M70s is done through LSBC , but between 
the S/250 and the M70, we did not adopt a 
real time synchronization. The real time 
clock of the S/250 operates independently 
from the M70's and controls only that com¬ 
puter. 

The mode of computer execution (reset, 
operate and hold) needs to coincide. It 
is possible to wait a few moments (2-5 
periods : 20-50msec) to check the mode. 
We adopted the following method. The SCP 
in the M70 checks every 10 msec the func¬ 
tion panel which is connected to the M70. 
The other M70 computers are notified 
through the LSBC. To the S/250 this mode 
signal is sent as a part of the transfer 
data through the DMAB. In the S/250, 
every 10msec the real time monitor checks 
the mode signal and matches the self mode 
to it. It sends its result to the SCP as 
a part of the transfer data via the DMAB. 

The SCP checks the mode sent every 
10msec, if the result is good in 5 
periods (50msec), the SCP knows that the 
S/250 has changed to the specified mode. 
This is a poling method which does not 
need much time, making it good for a real 
time system. 

3. 3 NFCS (partial) 

In 1982 we introduced the CGI type 
visual system. At that time we renewed 
the computer system of our flight 
simulator. This configuration is shown 
in Figure 4(c). We chose the NDG MV/8000 
as a main computer. This computer s 
ability is about 1.3 MIPS. All calculation 
is done by floating point processing. The 
previous system (5 M70s and an S/250) was 
about 1.4 ( M70 is a fixed-point calcula¬ 
tion type). This showed an insufficient 


As it is important to shorten the 
transfer time , we developed a special 
coupling device (We named it BMC). Its 
transfer speed is 8 MByte/sec. It is used 
between the MV/8000 and the S/250. Be¬ 
tween the S/140 and the MV/8000 the stand¬ 
ard transfer line was used. Its transfer 
rate was 300 KByte/sec. 

(3) Data transfer 

In order to minimize the starting time 
to BMC, once triggered, BMC repeats the 
transfer every 10 msec until an order of 
stop is issued or an error happens. This 
is very effective in order to minimize a 
system overhead. 

(4) Synchronization 

Real time operation is done by a self 
contained real time clock. Then a real¬ 
time synchronization job among computers 
is not necessary, but it needs a mode 
synchronization. We adopted a way that a 
mode flag is sent as a part of the data 
through the BMC, and the response is 
received as a part of the data sent from 
the other computers. 

3. 4 NFCS 

This system is shown in Figure 4(d). 
Among the NFCS family this system is the 
most complicated. For the real time cal¬ 
culation two super-minicomputers (MV/8000 
and MV/6000) are used. For the visual sys¬ 
tem the S/140 is used, and for the cockpit 
system the S/250 is used. Furthermore, for 
the motion system we use another S/140. 
Totally 5 minicomputers are connected. 
This system was established in 1984. For 
the real time synchronization we tried to 
use MIT (Multi Interrupt Timer). 
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(1) Coupling 

For this system we have utilized the 
BMC for all of the transfer. Its transfer 
rate has increased to 10 MByte/sec. The 
MV/8000 is a main computer and the others 
are connected to it by using BMC and MIT. 

(2) Data transfer 

The data transfer is conducted each 10 
msec by using BMC. It takes about 300 A 
sec, but compared to the task execution 
cycle of 40 msec, this is negligible. It 
does not influence the real time process¬ 
ing. 

(3) Real time control 

Here we tested a master timer method. 
In Figure 4 (d), MIT is the master timer 
which controls all computers. This timer 
is controlled by the program (MSCP) in the 
MV/8000. It has delay circuits in each 
output to adjust the timing in order to 
minimize the transfer delay. We tested the 
adjustment but it was not useful because 
the user' s program was always different, 
so each time an execution timing was dif¬ 
ferent, it was very difficult to adjust 
the timing. Therefore this idea was not 
successful. 

(4) Synchronization 

The mode synchronization is neces¬ 
sary, thus the mode flag is sent from the 
MV/20000 to the other computers as a part 
of the data. And the response sent via the 
BMC from the other computers, is checked 
every 10msec. If a response of the same 
mode is gotten in 50 msec, it is good. 


3.5 NFCS-II 

At this time, as indicated in Figure 
4(e) , in order to increase the ability of 
the computer system, we introduced an 
MV/20000 (dual CPU type) and we released 
the MV/8000 and the MV/6000. The others 
are the same, and the coupling devices are 
also the same. Furthermore, we connected 
the MV/10000 and the MV/6000 to the 
MV/20000 by MCA. The MV/10000 is used for 
making and debugging simulation programs 
and for analyzing the simulation results. 
The MV/6000 is used for making the visual 
data. The real hardware has already been 
shown in Figure 2. 

It was expected to increase the cal¬ 
culation ability by about 5 times. But 
every 10msec the real time interrupted 
signal is checked and its processing takes 
much time (1.3msec). Thus the ability is 
not increased so much. 

(1) Coupling 

The coupling is the same as the pre¬ 
vious system. We ceased using MIT. Each 
self contained RTC is used in stead. 


(2) Real time execution 

The MV/20000 has two CPUs. The AOS/VS 
as well as the MSCP works in the CPU0. 
The special small real time monitor works 
in the CPU1. User's program are properly 
separated and they execute in each CPU. 
The S/140 utilizes an RDOS and the special 
real time monitor operates under RDOS. 

(3) Synchronization 

Among the computers, synchronization 
is the same as previously described. The 
MV/20000 has two CPUs. Between the CPU0 
and the CPU1 the information is exchanged 
via the common memory. The common memory 
is also used for the synchronization of 
these CPUs. 


3.6 NFCS-II modified 

This system is indicated in Figure 
4 (f) and is now under modification. The 
MV/20000 will undertake all of the S/250 
tasks. This means that the cockpit signal 
enters directly in the MV/20000 and the 
instrument signals are output to the cock¬ 
pit system. We expect to reduce the 
delay time. We will report this system's 
performance at a later date. 


4. Evaluation of computer systems 

To the present we have conducted 

various simulation tests using the flight 

simulator. The results are as follows : 

(1) As it is possible to do data transfer 
by a non-order and independent repeat 
method, time to start and to end the 
transfer hardware, is unnecessary. 
This decreases the time of the system 
overhead. 

(2) As the computers are functionally 
separated, it is necessary to send only 
the data needed to a certain part. 

(3) It is possible not to do time 
synchronization among computers. There¬ 
fore it does not need the hardware for 
the synchronization and the job of time 
synchronization. 

(4) The real time accuracy depends on each 
real time clock. As one simulation 
time is about one hour at most, this 
method is not an influence on a simula¬ 
tion. 

(5) In order to decrease the time of system 
delay, the data transfer cycle is 
several times larger than the task ex¬ 
ecution cycle. 

(6) To establish the mode synchronization, 
we can wait some time (around 100 
msec), compared to the time of human 
operation (300-500 msec). Thus we in¬ 
dicated that it is possible to use the 
data transfer line for it. 
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5. Conclusion 

NAL has a flight simulator 
for research and development of 
aircraft and recently it is also 
used for a simulation of 
spaceplane. Here we discussed our 
flight simulator especially con¬ 
cerning the real time computer 
systems. 

The FSK-II system was first 
introduced at NAL, its coupling 
system has had many experimental 
faces. Some improvements had been 
requested. NFCS is comparatively 
a simple configuration, but the 
simulation capability is very high 
and it operates very good. 

To the present we have con¬ 
ducted various simulation tests 
listed in Table 5. Each simula¬ 
tion was finished with expected 
results. 
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ABSTRACT 

Connecting together multiple computers to solve a single real-time 
problem, such as aircraft simulation, is certainly a very challenging 
engineering task. This paper addresses some of the unique 
requirements of distributed computing architectures for simulators, and 
it summarizes the two major approaches which have been used to date. 
The concept of a new approach-shared-memory networking-is 
introduced and compared to the traditional approaches. Next, the 
design and performance parameters of the first comprehensive 
shared-memory network implementation are presented. Details of this 
new design are presented along with implementation considerations. 

INTRODUCTION 

Background 

Computational systems for the real-time aircraft simulation domain 
have always presented some of the most demanding requirements of all 
real-time applications. Algorithm computational loads are extremely 
high with the complexity of today’s aircraft subsystems and with the high 
speed avionics which must be simulated. Added to this is the ever 
increasing performance envelops of modern aircraft platforms. This 
increasing performance compounds the computational tasks by 
increasing the iteration rates on many models. Furthermore, many of 
these high-rate models are the more complex ones and most diflicult to 
compute. 

To organize the problem space for discussion purposes, refer to 
Figure 1. Aircraft simulators can be simplistically classified in two 
categories-"simple" simulators and "complex" simulators. Simple 
simulators are those where only one computer is needed for the 
computational load. Here the "system architect’s" job is rather 
straightforward. All the system inputs (Figure 2), outputs and all 
inter-task data reside in one computer, and there are no inter-task 
communication problems. 



Figure 1 

Simulator Classifications 



Unfortunately, most aircraft simulators do not "fit" within this 
"simple" simulator category. Instead, most require multiple Central 
Processing Units (CPUs) to handle the massive algorithm loading and to 
take advantage of functionally specialized computers. To obtain the 
computational power needed, simulator system architects have turned to 
using distributed computing systems composed of numerous CPUs-all 
connected with various real-time communication devices (Figure 3). 
This approach has permitted the system architect to add computer 
power in "chunks" as needed, and to mix-and-match specialized 
computers that best match the particular computational problem. For 
example, use high speed CPUs for algorithmic modules, high speed 
graphics engines for visuals, etc. 



However, these distributed computing systems have presented some 
very challenging problems in themselves. Probably the most demanding 
of these has been how to interconnect these distributed computers in a 
fashion such that inter-processor communications do not adversely 
affect the computers themselves. Various schemes have been used, and 
each of these has its requisite strengths and weaknesses. 
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Traditional Connection Approaches 


Basically two approaches have been used-common-memory 
architectures (Figure 4) and message-passing networks (Figure 5). The 
common-memory architecture utilizes a high speed parallel memory bus 
through which all computers can access a common-memory module (a 
variant of this structure utilizes a multiported memory in lieu of the 
common bus.) This architecture has offered the requisite data 
communications speed along with other benefits: 

• virtually no software overhead is needed for data communication, 

• fast system reconfiguration, 

• fast error recovery, and 

• "tight" control over system resources. 

However, the common-memory architecture has its limitations. 
Specifically: 

• common-memory bus contention, 

• limited physical separation distance between computers (e.g., 50 
feet), 

• typically must use a single vendor’s hardware, and 

• can only connect a few computers (e.g., 5 to 10). 

The second traditional approach used has been the message-passing 
local area network (LAN). This architecture uses a serial 
communication link through which all computers pass mp«ag» 
packages. This LAN approach has helped system architects overcome 
several of the limitations of the common-memory approach. 
Specifically, LANs: 

• allow for the integration of different vendors’ CPU hardware, 

• allow for a much larger number of CPUs (e.g., tens or hundreds), 
and 

• permit the physical separation of CPUs to distances of hundreds 
or thousands of meters. 

These LAN advantages are of great importance in some simulation 
applications. 



Figure 4 

Common-Memory Architecture 



However, the use of LANs has given the system architect some severe 
system design constraints, and these are intolerable in many simulator 
applications. Some of the major LAN problems are: 

• data communications are several orders-of-magnitude slower 
than for common-memory approaches, 

• large software overheads arc encountered, thus "eating up’ 

valuable CPU time, V 


• interrupting other computers and maintaining "tight" control of 
the distributed computer system is extremely difficult over a 
message-passing LAN, and 

• error recovery and system reconfiguration are difficult and 
time-consuming. 

To summarize, the common-memory and message-passing LAN 
approaches each has its strengths and weaknesses for aircraft simulators. 
In an area where one approach is good, the other tends to be poor, and 
vice versa. Table 1 shows this s ummar y comparison. 


Table 1 

Traditional Approach Comparison 

Feature Required 

Best Ar 

chitecture 

Common- 

Memory 

Message- 
Passing LAN 

High Speed Inter-Processor 
Communications 

X 


Tight System Control Possible 

X 


Use of Multiple Vendors’ CPUs 


X 

Allows Large Number of CPUs 


X 

Allows Physical Separation 


X 

Low Software Overhead 

X 


Fast Error Recovery 

X 


_ 


Shared-Memory Network Alternative 

Again referring to Table 1, you can quickly see that the two traditional 
communication approaches are complementary. What is really needed 
is a third alternative for the real-time system architect to use-one which 
possesses the combined strengths of the two traditional approaches. 
This alternative would possess the favorable attributes of 
common-memory—data communication speed within microseconds, 
tight system control by passing interrupts in microseconds, virtually zero 
software overhead to pass data or control, recovery from communication 
errors wi thin microseconds—and also the favorable attributes of the 
message-passing network—ability to integrate different computer 
vendors’ CPUs, connection of tens (or even hundreds) of computers into 
one coordinated simulation system, and the ability to physically separate 
the computers into separate areas or buildings which may be hundreds 
of feet (or even miles) apart. 

A new communication technology has been recently developed which 
does precisely this. It offers the strengths of both the common-memory 
architecture and the message-passing network, yet it retains none of the 
inherent disadvantages of either. This approach-termed 
shared-memory networking-appears to the software designer as if he is 
using a common-memory system, yet it is actually a serial-ring network 
.■ring replicated memory modules at each node. 

Recent advances in several technologies have made this new 
approach feasible. Primarily these are the use of serial fiber optic links 
operating at very high data rates, and the use of extremely fast and dense 
electronic parts which enable the compact designs needed. 

A shared-memory network is a rather simple concept, and much of its 
elegance and power derive from this simplicity. Also known as 
■reflective memories" and "memory networks," these designs operate by 
placing a network card in each computer to be connected-just hke a 
message-passing network. The cards then communicate over a serial 
ring architecture. However, this is where the similarity to 
message-passing networks stops. 
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Shared-memory networks do not pack multiple data words into 
messages, attach lengthy protocol information, or pass these complex 
messages with cumbersome hardware and software protocols. 
Shared-memory networks do not use the seven layer ISO 
implementation. Shared-memory networks obviate the need for these 
cumbersome, time-consuming, and non-deterministic protocols found in 
message-passing networks. 

In a shared-memory network, a datum is communicated very quickly 
and directly—the transmitting CPU simply makes a high-level language 
statement: A = B, where the variable A is located in the shared-memory 
window of the network card. Within microseconds all other CPUs on 
the network have the same value of the variable A in their 
shared-memory areas. The network card does this by passing both the 
datum and the datum address over the network, and the variable is 
located at the same relative shared-memory address in each computer’s 
shared-memory area. 

Control-another critical performance requirement of 
simulators—can be passed over a shared-memory network by the same 
mechanisms as data are. Interrupts can be transmitted to all (or selected 
CPUs) within microseconds. For example, on a ten node network all ten 
CPUs can be interrupted in less than seven microseconds. Likewise, a 
new datum value can be transmitted to all ten CPUs in the same 
maximum of seven microseconds. 

This shared-memory network approach also provides a very 
deterministic performance envelop for the system designer. Control and 
data communications take place in a few microseconds for an 
upperbounds, and there are no non-deterministic software routines 
which must be invoked to complicate this process. Also, using the ring 
network with short, fixed-length transmissions there are no "unknowns" 
in the transmission link transport times. 

In short, the shared-memory network offers a new "tool" to the 
simulator architect. This tool is one where all the advantages of a 
common-memory approach (see Table 2) can be combined with the best 
features of traditional LANs. The result is a tool specifically optimized 
for the aircraft simulator domain. 

THE SCRAMNET™ NETWORK IMPLEMENTATION 
Overview 

The Shared Common Random Access Memory Network 
(SCRAMNet Network) represents the first commercial implementation 
of a truly general-purpose shared-memory LAN. To date, there have 
been several special-purpose designs implemented by various 
companies, each targeted to very narrow sets of requirements. Typically 
these have been "point designs" for specialized projects or for a single 
customer’s needs. The results of these designs have been very good, and 
the overall system performance of these specialized systems has been 
excellent. 

However, these point designs—because they have been so "customer 
specific"-have not been made broadly available to the engineering 
industry. Thus, what has been lacking to date is a truly general-purpose 
shared-memory LAN; one designed to satisfy a large segment of the 
real-time industry. 

The SCRAMNet Network design has evolved from this historical 
perspective. SYSTRAN has been active in developing shared-memory 
networking technology to meet the unique needs of customers, and has 
previously produced two shared-memory networks. Table 3 is a 
summary comparison of these two prior networking systems, along with 
the current SCRAMNet Network design. 

As a result of this prior design experience and the real-time 
engineering community’s response to these shared-memory networking 
results, SYSTRAN undertook an effort in January, 1988, to design and 
develop a shared-memory networking system that would satisfy the 
needs of a broad segment of the real-time community. 

The result, the SCRAMNet Network design baseline, was formulated 
from this broad segment of the real-time community, with aircraft 
simulation being the most heavily considered requirements. Thus, the 
SCRAMNet Network design is a flexible design, one containing a full 
range of functionality and features needed for real-time networkin g, and 
one having a large enough customer base to make this new design 
commercially viable. Although it is not a general-purpose LAN in the 
sense that it is intended to replace message-passing LANs in the 
non-real-time market, it is indeed a general-purpose LAN in the 


Table 2 

All Three Alternatives Compared 

Feature 

Required 

Best Architecti. 

ire 

Common- 

Memory 

Message- 
Passing LAN 

Shared- 
Memory LAN 

High Speed 

Inter-Processor 

Communications 

X 


X 

Tight System Control 
Possible 

X 


X 

Use of Multiple 

Vendors’ CPUs 


X 

X 

Allows Large Number 
of CPUs 


X 

X 

Allows Physical 
Separation 


X 

X 

Low Software 

Overhead 

X 


_ A 

Fast Error Recovery 

X 


X & 

1 _ 1 



Table 3 

SYSTRAN Shared-Memory Network Designs 

Feature/ 

Parameter 

Desian II 

Design 

A 

Design 

B 

SCRAMNet 

Physical Size 

5 Separate 
Cards 

2 Separate 
Cards 

1 Card Assembly 

Link Medium 

Wire 

Wire 

Fiber Optic 

Link Bandwidth 

20 MBit 

50 MBit 

131 MBit 

Ring Capacity 

32 

128 

256 

Ring Protocol 

Token Ring 

Slotted Ring 

Register 

Insertion 

Memory 

Capacity (max) 

8K Bytes 

128K Bytes 

2 MBytes 

Node Latency 

2 ns 

1 ns 

125/660 ns 

Node Separa¬ 
tion (max) 

50 ft. 

50 ft. 

0.7 km 

Interrupt Fidelity 

1 

256 

512,000 

Byte Swapping 

No 

No 

Yes 

Data Filtering 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Shadow Node 

No 

No 

Yes 

Bridge Node 

No 

No 

Yes 

Gateway Node 

No 

No 

Yes 

Monitor Node 

No 

No 

Yes 

Bus Interfaces 

QBus 

QBus. 

UNIBUS 

All* 

Message Parity 
Bits 

1 

1 

9 

* Being Implemented for all popular computer buses. 


real-time domain. It is specifically optimized for the real-time domain, 
and this domain only. Thus, its real-time performance is clearly 
unmatched by other approaches. 

Current Desig n 

Fiber Optic Link - Again, refer to Table 3 for a list of the major 
SCRAMNet Network design features. Of these, one of the most 
important is the use of a fiber optic transmission link. 
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The SCRAMNet Network design has utilized a fiber optic 
transmission approach as an integral part of the basic dcsign-not as an 
optional add-on. It is the only transmission medium supported. This 
underlying design approach has permitted both the speed and simplicity 
of the system to be optimized to the point that would not have been 
possible otherwise. This was an important design philosophy and has 
significantly helped the network’s performance. 

The waveguide used is a 62.5/125 urn specification, using a dual fiber 
link. In fact, the waveguide and connectors used arc fully FDDI 
compatible, and thus will permit users to operate either FDDI or 
SCRAMNet Nodes over the same installed cables. This compatibility 
provides a migration path for FDDI users who find that their system 
cannot handle the requirements and need to upgrade to a 
shared-memory approach. 

Although the 62.5/125 um cable is specified for SCRAMNet Network 
use, it will operate with a range of cable specifications. This includes the 
full range of FDDI specifications, both "allowed" and "preferred” cables. 
The particular cable can be optimized for the specific application 
environment and customers’ needs. Using the 62.5/125 um cable, a 
maximum node separation of 700 meters is permitted within the allowed 
SCRAMNet Network attenuation/bandwidth budgets. 

The transmitters used are dual, 820nm GaAs LEDs with ST 
connectors. Transition is made to FDDI connectors for connection at 
the computer-node level. 

The receivers used are PIN diode units and include built-in 
transimpedence amplifiers. On-board connectors are again of the ST 
type, and transition is made to FDDI connectors at the computer-node 
level. 

For applications where not all computers are powered-up for system 
operation, an optional fiber optic bypass switch is available. This switch 
is normally closed and will guarantee ring integrity when the computer is 
powered-down or when it chooses to eliminate itself from ring traffic. A 
bit in the node Control & Status Register (CSR) is used to allow the 
software control program to include/exclude itself from ring 
participation by operating the switch. This switch is recommended for 
some applications, but not needed for others. Thus, the optional feature. 

The ring transmission methodology is a very novel and efficient 
protocol specifically tailored to shared-memory communications. By 
concentrating only on shared-memory communications with the design, 
the network has throughput and error recovery features far beyond those 
otherwise possible. 

The data transmission rate is 131 MBit per second. Both fibers are 
used in the transmission scheme. The design budgets allow for a Bit 
Error Rate (BER) of less than 10‘ n , but the protocol can easily tolerate 
aBERoflO' 9 . 

Data Communications: Communicating data over the SCRAMNet 
ring is both simple and fast. The software system architect needs only to 
configure the system-wide common data as a contiguous dataset, just as 
he would a FORTRAN COMMON, JOVIAL COMPOOL, or Ada 
Package. Then, this common dataset is included in each application 
program compilation unit, and its starting address is linked to begin at 
the first address of the physical shared-memory area. Once this is 
accomplished, data communications are both fast and automatic. Each 
time a common variable is updated (that is, one located in the 
shared-memory window), it is automatically transmitted to all other 
nodes on the network ring. No software is required for this process. 

Refer to Figure 6 for a functional block diagram of this process. The 
CPU "writes" a dataword (32 bits) to a sh ired-memory memory location 
(that is, a memory location on the SCRAMNet card) by simply executing 
a high-level language assignment statement, such as ALTITUDE = 
CURRENT ALT. The SCRAMNet memory "looks" to the CPU as all 
other memory on this CPU memory bus. However, when the variable 
ALTITUDE has been linked to the shared-memory area, this memory 
"write" by the CPU results in automatic and "user-transparent" activity by 
the SCRAMNet Network electronics. These electronics continuously 
monitor all "writes" to this shared-memory region, and each such "write" 
results in a single and automatic ring transmission. This ring 
transmission consists primarily of the memory word address and word 
contents. Circling the network ring, this 81-bit long message is received 
and re-transmitted by each node on the ring, and each node places the 
memory word contents in its SCRAMNet memory at the same relative 
physical address as the other nodes (at the relative memory address 
passed with memory word contents). 


Simplicity and speed arc the key features of this technology. Using 
his shared-memory scheme allows the application programmer to "view" 
r pn u C ° mpU,Cr SyStCm aS 0nc " vir,ual " ™lf'-processor. where each 
shares a common memory module. This simplified software 
architecture is the source of many of the strengths offered by 
shared-memory networking. 
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Figure 6 

SCRAMNet Network Operation 


Control C ommunications- In many real-time applications, "positive" 
real- time control over the distributed computers is a major requirement. 
This is particularly important where asynchronous events and external 
stimuli dictate this type of system operation. It is also a key requirement 
where synchronization is needed-e.g., in synchronizing models to clock 
frames. 

Hardware interrupts are the key tool of the system architect when 
handling these system designs. Interrupts must be communicated 
among computers efficiently, fast, and "deterministically" (that is, with a 
small variability in the communication delay time). 

To satisfy these requirements the SCRAMNet Network provides a 
wide range of options for controlling with interrupts over the network 
link. Interrupts are passed as data words—with the exact same speed and 
efficiency as data are. 

Refer to Figure 7. This diagram shows the functional operation of an 
outgoing interrupt (that is, the action by one CPU to interrupt another 
on the network). A similar diagram can be drawn for the receivmg-CPU 
side of this transaction. 

To affect this transmission of an interrupt, the application 
programmer merely makes a high-level language statement in a manner 
analogous to communicating data—e.g., MISSILE_LAUNCH = GO. If 
the SCRAMNet Auxiliary Control RAM (ACR) bit has been previously 
set for the shared-memory word where MISSILE_LAUNCH is located, 
this "write" to this SCRAMNet physical memory location will result in an 
"Interrupt Bit (IB)" being sent over the SCRAMNet Network along with 
the memory word contents (D) and address (A). 

The memory word contents, address, and interrupt bit are passed to 
all nodes on the network. In turn, any receiving node which has set its 
ACR to receive interrupts at this particular memory word location wfll 
be interrupted. Note that this is a very selective process-both the 
transmitting and receiving nodes must cooperate in this process. This 
provides the system designer with a very "positive" way to communicate 
interrupts and to control the distributed system operation. 

As with data communications, speed and simplicity of 
communications arc the key features of this shared-memory interrupt 
scheme. Interrupts pass in exactly the same way data do, at the same 
rates, and with the same deterministic performance. 

Intpgpr Reformatting : With the diversity of computer vendors, 
hardware data format compatibility has become a problem for the 
real-time designer. One aspect of this format problem is found with 
integer data representations. For example, a DEC processor may store 
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Figure 7 

Outgoing Interrupts Functional Operation 


integer data in a byte-ordering format which is different from a Motorola 
processor. Thus, communicating data between these processors is 
difficult and time-consuming if these conversions must be handled in 
software. 

There are two major integer data formats describing how a processor 
associates the address of a byte with its significance in the data type in 
which it is contained; (1) Little Endian, and (2) Big Endian. Little 
Endian is the integer format where the least significant byte of data is 
stored at the least significant address. In the Big Endian integer format, 
the most significant byte of data is stored at the least significant address. 
DEC and Intel both manufacture processors and mini/micro systems 
which use the Little Endian integer format, where Motorola 
manufactures processors and systems using the Big Endian format. 

The SCRAMNet Network provides a hardware reformatting solution 
to this problem. It is implemented by the application programmer by 
programming bits in the SCRAMNet interface, and it functions as shown 
in Figue 8. 

The key points for the real-time architect are its speed and flexibility. 
It is programmable at each node. It is fast-completely transparent to 
the user and accomplishes the byte swapping in the normal memory 
cycle time. 

Data Filtering In many cyclical real-time systems, algorithms and 
tasks execute at fixed, clock-driven frame rates. This is typical of many 
aircraft simulation designs, where each model is assigned a particular 
rate-group. For example, 100 Hz, 50 Hz, 25 Hz, etc. This synchronous 
architecture scheme leads to a simple and efficient executive software 
structure, as well as a very deterministic system performance. 

However, cyclical simulation systems such as these result in new 
model output data values being computed more frequently than needed 
in many instances. This stems from the basic nature of the fixed 
scheduler-models are put into frame rate-groups for the maximum 
execution rates ever needed by the models. Thus, when models are 
operating in their predominant "quiescent" environmental states, many 
model outputs change slowly. There may be several model iterations in 
a row where the model outputs are actually unchanged. 

Without some method of detecting these invariant output data, these 
data are needlessly transmitted among the computers. These redundant 
transmissions consume network bandwidth and result in poorer 
utilization of system hardware and software resources. 

To provide the real-time system architect with a solution to this 
problem, the SCRAMNet design incorporates the implementation of a 
programmable data filter. 

The SCRAMNet Network is unique in this respect, because only 
those "writes" to the shared-memory area that produce a data value 
change are actually transmitted to the other nodes on the network For 



example, if the shared-memory location containing CURRENT 
ALTITUDE in a node’s shared-memory contains the value "2000” and 
the CPU writes the value "2000" to that location, then no network traffic 
will be generated. However, if any other value is written to the 
CURRENT ALTITUDE location, then the new value will be passed 
around the network to update the other shared-memory copies. This 
data filtering technique is a powerful technique for cyclical, real-time 
systems where not all data change on each system timing frame. The 
SCRAMNet Network is the only network that uses this technique. 

This technique has been shown to si gnifi cantly increase the effective 
throughput of the network. Actual measurements on an aircraft flight 
simulation application have shown that this technique filtered out 
approximately 75% of the network traffic. This alone increased the 
"effective" bandwidth of the network by 400% for thL particular 
application. 

Figure 9 is a logical block diagram of the data filter operation. This 
filter is completely controllable by the application programmer, and it 
can be turned on or off to suit the application at hand. 



Figure 9 

Data Filter Logical Operation 
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Shadow Nodes: Hardware redundancy, fault tolerance and graceful 
degradation are requirements found in many real-time systems 
Although these are more prominent in life-threatening control 
situations, these are also found in some aircraft simulator applications 

A shared-memory network is a "natural" for these tough design 
requirements. With a shared-memory network all computers on the 
network can have all system state data all the time and with no additional 
network or CPU overhead. This is a very powerful system design 
concept, and it comes "free" with a shared-memory approach. Thus, 
error recovery and system reconfiguration can be both fast and efficient! 

Coupled with this shared-memory network advantage, the 
SCRAMNet Network design provides the capabilities to configure* up to 
four redundant networks in parallel-all operating with redundant data 
links and memories. The hardware is designed to accommodate this 
without any degradation of any of the networks, and no CPU overhead is 
involved. 

Figure 10 shows a block diagram of four nodes in each CPU and with 
these configured in a shadow node operation. 



Figure 10 
Shadow Nodes 


Timing Considerations 

Real-time systems are unique in the following respect: Outputs must 
be generated on-time r every time. This is the essence of the reaj-time 
domain and what makes it such a demanding engineering assignment. 

Unlike many other high speed computing environments where "most 
of the time” is good enough or where "on the average" is good enough, 
most real-time applications demand correct outputs within rather 
stringent upper-bounds on the permissible time delays-and these must 
occur every time. For the inter-processor communications network, this 
demands both speed and "deterministic" performance. Usually 
deterministic means maintenance of very tight upper-bounds on data 
delays. 

For an aircraft simulator, delays may be very critical for some 
parameters. Microseconds or a few milliseconds may make the 
difference. 

The SCRAMNet Network protocol and architecture was specifically 
optimized for this deterministic situation, and its performance 
parameters reflect this design thrust. For example, if the value of the 
parameter CURRENT ALTITUDE is updated in one computer on a 
ten node ring, this new value will be available in the memory of all other 
computers on the ring within 2.4 to 6.6 usee. This is the total 
application-to-application (A-T-A) communications time-that is, for 
instance, the time from when a FORTRAN program computes the 
parameter value and stores it in the variable CURRENT_ALTTTUDE 
on one computer and when the value is available in the Ada application 
module on the farthest computer on the ring. 
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rom the fact that it is a softwarclcss" communications link. Once the 
network node is set up, no additional software is required to make it 
perate as a real-time link. No real-time drivers are needed. Unlike a 
traditional message-passing protocol, there are no time-consuming 
software routines needed to pack, queue, transmit, dc-qucuc and 
unpack messages. 

Additional Tools 

To complement the SCRAMNet Network design, three 
general-purpose tools have been designed to support networking in 
real-time applications. AJ1 three are useful in aircraft simulator systems. 

The concept of the Bridge Node is shown in Figure 11. This example 
shows the connection of two separate rings-one with a single aircraft 
simulator and one with two aircraft simulators. 
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Figure 11 

Bridge Node Example 

With a shared-memory architecture, the connection of multiple 
simulators (e.g., for M-on-N applications) becomes a straightforward 
and efficient mechanization. The Bridge Node is, in essence, a high 
speed memory-to-memory mapping device. It can be programmed to 
map specific data locations on one ring to other data locations on the 
other ring. Its high speed operation and programmed selectivity allow it 
to function well in the multiple aircraft simulator environment. 

A Gateway Node is also a useful tool in interconnecting to low speed, 
message-passing networks such as Ethernet and FDDI. A Gateway 
Node can be easily constructed using any existing node on the 
SCRAMNet Network. This is done by simply configuring one 
networked computer with both a SCRAMNet card and a direct memory 
address (DMA) type network card for the foreign network. The foreign 
network card is then programmed to DMA to and from the SCRAMNet 
memory area, and the Gateway is in essence accomplished. This 
implementation approach is both straightforward and efficient. 

Third, a Monitor and Control (MAC) Node is a useful tool in some 
applications. The MAC node is a general-purpose node with additional 
capabilities for monitoring network traffic. A MAC node adds 
capability, but it is not required for normal network operation. This 
node can perform all the functions of a general-purpose node, but it has 
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additional modes which can be set by the CSRs. These modes include 
the ability to constantly log time-tagged network traffic to a circular 
buffer, and the ability to trigger on an event from the network and 
capture a block of network traffic. The MAC node can be used to 
determine which node last wrote a data word in shared-memory, to 
generate an interrupt on various conditions, and to determine network 
loading and operating condition. 

SUMMARY 

Shared-memory networking, a 'refreshing" new technology, offers the 
simulator system architect a powerful and efficient tool for 
interconnecting computer systems. This technology has been made 
feasible by advances in fiber optics, high speed electronics and electronic 
packaging technologies. 

With a shared-memory network design, the system integrator accrues 
many benefits: 

• Communications of data and control can take place at memory 
speeds-orders-of-magnitude improvement over message-passing 
networks. 

• The overall system design can be conceptually "simple," easy to 
understand by all project personnel, easy to modify, and simple 
to test. 

• Large savings can be made in both fiscal and schedule budgets, 
since system software and communications programming is 
greatly simplified. 

• Deterministic performance can easily be achieved, due to the 
speed of communications and small variations in delay times. 

• Real-time reconfiguration, real-time error recovery, fault 
tolerance and graceful degradation—all are easily implemented 
by-products of a shared-memory architecture. 

• Computer hardware costs can be reduced by eliminating the 
CPU time needed for time-consuming communications software 
which is typical of message-passing systems. 

• Systems can be integrated, expanded and modified quickly-thus 
saving both time and money for the system integrator. 


Deciding whether a shared-memory network is the right solution for a 
project is a straightforward matter. Simply ask the question: Would this 
problem be best solved by a collection of computers all connected to a 
single shared-memory module? Pictorially this is shown in Figure 12. If 
this figure depicts the best "logical" configuration to solve the problem at 
hand, then a shared-memory network is the best "physical" approach. A 
shared-memory network makes a distributed computer system "look" to 
the system architect and software engineers as though it was configured 
as shown in Figure 12. 



SCRAMNet is a trademark of SYSTRAN Corp. 
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ABSTRACT 


A system for synchronization and time tagging for 
distributed real time simulation is introduced. It is 
based on three 'times": Time of Day (TOD) 
Mission Time (MT), and Dynamic Time (DT). All 
three are relative times reckoned in "ticks". TOD 
runs continuously and synchronously in all 
components of the simulation. It is used to insure 
synchronous transitions of all components to and 
from the RUN state. MT and DT are accumulated 
in RUN and frozen in other simulator state. MT is 
the mission clock representing time that the 
simulator is "flying" ana the cumulative time from 
the (arbitrary) start of the simulated flight. 
Dynamic Time is a built in permanent tag for 
dynamic variables. DT is the MT at which the 
values are valid, as opposed to the time at which 
they were computed or used. Both MT and DT are 
tools for the analyst. 


This, paper outlines a system of timing for 
distributed real time simulation. Both hardware 
and software are involved. Three different "times" 
Me invoked: Time of Day, Mission Time, and 
dynamic Time. All three are relative times referred 
. ^bitrary starting point. All three are reckoned 
in ticks . Time of Day is a continuously r unning 
count. Mission Time skips periods when the 
simulation is frozen. Dynamic Time addresses the 
distinction between the time a computation is 
made, and the time at which the result is valid. 

In between them, the three time definitions provide 
the analyst with the tools to decide what takes 
place when, in simulation, and in the real world 
process being simulated. 


I INTRODUCTION 

By definition, real time simulation runs as fast as 
the real world process it simulates. With proper 
calibration this holds true on the average. However, 
"in the small" the digital processes proceed by leaps 
and bounds and deviate considerably from the 
uniform flow of time. Time evolution is computed 
in steps. Typically time is divided into "frames . All 
of the processes that occur in parallel during the 
frame are computed during the frame, in sequence. 
Some of the frame time is used for computer 
housekeeping and communications. Some usually is 
surplus and remains idle. 

The frame becomes the natural unit of time for 
simulation. It may be neither possible nor useful to 
measure an increment of time finer than a frame. 


H TIME OF DAY 

Time of Day is defined by a co mm on timing signal 
distributed to all processor boards. This signal may 
be the basic simulation frame count, or it may be a 
faster count whose frequency is an integral multiple 
of the frame count. In this case a new frame is 
started every nth count. Individual counts are 
available for timing finer than a frame. 

Mission time is maintained as a tick count in a 
"register" or memory location that is available to all 
processes, real time as well as control functions, to 
read. In a distributed system, each processor or 
chassis maintains its own Time of Day count. This 
permits independent operation. It also ensures that 
time can be determined locally without undue delay 
and without an undue burden on intercomponent 
communications. 


The situation is more complex when multiple 
processors, computing in parallel, are involved. 
Different machines may run different cycles. Some 
may be asynchronous, some may adjust their step 
time to the workload. Even when all run frames of 
equal duration, they are not directly comparable 
unless steps are taken to synchronize them. And 
even then, the correct time tag of any information 
may not be clear. Variables computed by processor 
X and used by processor Y may have been 
transmitted several times through a bus or local 
area network. The values used or recorded could be 
several frames old. 

As more *.nd more demand is made on simulation in 
the fields of training and testing of airmen, and of 
design and evaluation of airframes and avionics, the 
need to quantify tl»«» manning of time tagging 
becomes more crucial. This is required in the 
assessment of simulation fidelity and for the 
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In the MDHC facility, Time of Day is a 59.94Hz 
signal derived from the image generation system 
and defining the basic frame of the out the window 
visual. The signal is distributed by coaxial cable to 
the many processors. Typically these are 68020 
processor boards in VME chassis. The timing signal 
is wired into an unused line in the backplane, where 
every processor board picks it up. Each processor 
then maintains its own Time of Day count in an on 
board memory location. The processor can access 
its own time count over a local bus. At the same 
time the location is also available to external 
processes over the VME bus. In particular the 
System Control Station (SCS) has access over 
Ethernet to each VME bus and can read and write 
each processor’s memory. 


HI SYNCHRONIZATION 

[*he distribution by wire assures that the ticks 
ounted by the different processors are 
vnchronizea to within nanoseconds (representing 
he differences in wire length). However, at this 
oint, the Time of Day count maintained by 
Afferent processors is different, since the processors 
re independent and start operation asynchronously. 


Copyright © American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, Inc., 1989. All rights reserved. 
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V SYNCHRONIZED "FREEZE" AND "RUN" 


Synchronizing the Time of Day counts of the 
different processors is a task to be accomplished as 
part of global system initialization by the System 
Control Station (SCS). The process consists of SCS 
reading its own Time of Day and writing the same 
value into the Time of Day register of another 

B rocessor. Subsequently the SCS reads the TOD of 
tie other processor to verify that a correct setting 
has been achieved. 

SCS must achieve the reading of its own TOD and 
the writing to the remote processor within a single 
tick period. Similarly the verification must occur 
within a single tick period. Note } however, that the 
verification need not take place in the same period 
as the writing. Note also that TOD for different 
processors may be set in different periods. The 
process may proceed as follows: 

SCS TOO SCS ACTION 

117 Set TOO for processor #1 to 117. 

118 Verify that TOD for Processor #1 is 118. 

119 Set TOD for processor 82 to 119. 

120 Verify that TOD for Processor 82 is 120. 

121 Set TOO for processor 85 to 121. 

122 Verify that TOD for Processor 85 is 122. 

The need of achieving each of the actions above 
within a single tick places an upper bound on the 
frequency of the timing signal. But this bound is 
not overly restrictive. 60Hz timing presents no 
difficulty. 


IV MISSION TIME 

One of the advantages of simulation over training or 
testing in flight is tne ability to freeze the action. A 
difficult or otherwise significant situation may be 
"frozen" for discussion, consideration, or study. 
Sunsequently the simulation may be "unfrozen" and 
the flight continued from the point at which it was 
stopped. 

Misson Time (MT) is a count of the TOD ticks that 
increments while the simulation is r unning but 
remains constant when the simulation is frozen. 
More formally the definition is: 

Mission Time is the count of TOD ticks that occur 
while the simulator is in the RUN mode. 

Ticks that occur while the simulator is in any other 
mode - FREEZE, INITIALIZE, SHUTDOWN,... - 
are ignored. 

Several obvious applications of mission time are: 

o Timed maneuvers such as holding patterns and 
procedure turns need MT to complete correctly, 
if frozen. 

o MT represents the cumulative time that has been 
flown and the simulator time that should be logged. 

o Where environmental conditions, such as sun 
angle, or ambient temperature, are programmed to 
change m time, it is mission time that they should 
be tied to. 

o Time histories of anything from variables of state 
to a complete tactical mission are most meaningful 
when stated in terms of MT. c 


It is fairly straight forward to count ticks when the 
RUN flag is true and ignore them when it’s false. 
But a method is necessary to cause multiple 
processors to raise and lower their RUN flag on the 
same tick. 

At this point we assume that the TOD 
synchronization described in section HI has been 
carried out. Let us further assume that all 
processors are "frozen", i.e. their RUN flag is false. 
Our purpose is to cause all processors to raise their 
RUN flags in unison, i.e. on the same tick. It may 
not be possible to communicate with all processors 
within Hie same tick. On the MDHC control 
network, which does not support broadcast, it is 
definitely impossible. The way around this 
limitation is to lead the RUN command by several 
ticks. SCS does not issue an immediate RUN 
command. Rather it commands all processors to 
unfreeze on a named future tick. All processors have 
the command ahead of time. Once TuD reaches the 
value named, all processors raise the RUN flag 
together. This might proceed as follows: 


RUN FLAGS 

SCS TOD SCS ACTION PROC. #1 82 85 .. 


117 Instruct Proc. 8 ^ to RUN at 122 F 

118 Instruct Proc. 82 to RUN at 122 F 

119 Instruct Proc. 85 to RUN at 122 F 


F ... 
F ... 
F ... 


121 

122 


F F F ... 
T T T ... 


A synchronized FREEZE is achieved the same way. 

It is the timing of a synchronized RUN that is the 
main function of TOD. All simulation data are 
more meaningfully tagged by MT. 


VI DYNAMIC TIME 

An essential ingredient of any real time simulation 
is the integration in time oi equations of motion. 
This proceeds in steps and uses the variables of 
state at the end of the last step (and possibly of 
previous steps) together with other variables (such 
as control inputs) to predict the values oi the 
variables of state at the end of the step. 

Values produced in this way are "valid" (i.e. are the 
approximation selected) for the precise time of the 
end of the integration step. 

The computation normally takes place within the 
step and is finished before the end of the step. At 
that time the new values are usually put in memory 
to replace the earlier values. Yet these values are 
not, strictly speaking, valid all the time they reside 
in memory, nor even at the time they are first placed 
““.re- They are valid at the end of the step for 
which they are computed. 

Even under the simplest circumstances, where a 
step, a frame, and a tick are all equal, an ambiguity 
exists. Values read from memory while MT has a 
ratain value could be the values of the end of the 
last frame (if this frame’s computation is not 
complete) or of the end of this frame (if it is). 
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Many situations can arise that are considerably 
more complicated. A frame could last several ticks. 
A step of a slow process may last several frames. An 
integration process may run asynchronously with 
the frames and ticks and to adapt its step to the 
workload. Any of these circumstances increase the 
ambiguity. Values that are available in memory over 
a number of ticks, are actually valid for a specific 
tick. 

The situation is even further complicated in a 
distributed system with multiple processors. 
Variables may be transmitted from processor to 
processor. Each transmission may occur in a 
different frame. In this way values may reside in 
one processor’s memory long after the step in which 
another processor originally computed them, and 
long past their instant of validity. 


processors. In this way the precise moment of 
.SS! 7 *- 4 always available. This device 

automatically takes care of the complexity of long 
integration steps and variable integration steps. 

The equations above assume that ticks are the uni t, 
of time used. If this is not so, a conversion of units 
is required. 

The DT so defined keeps pace with Mission Time. 
This is so because, by definition, integration of 
equations of motion is suspended in all but the 
RUN mode. Dynamic Time thus provides a 
permanent tagging of dynamic variables by the 
appropriate value of Mission Time. 


vn DISCUSSION 


It is obviously desirable to permanently tag dynamic 
variables by the point in time for which they are 
valid. This accomplished by Dynamic Time (DT) 
defined as follows: 

Dynamic Time is a dynamic variable whose time 
derivative is unity. 

We append a variable T to any set of variables that 
are integrated together along with an equation of 
motion 

dT/dt = 1, 

and an initial condition 


T becomes the Dynamic Time for that set of 
variables. The DT is kept in memory with the other 
variables and transmitted with them to other 


Mission Time (MT) and Dynamic Time (DT) are 
both tools for the analyst. By reading dynamic 
variables together with their DT and also reading 
MT at the same time, the analyst secures a 
complete picture. DT is the time at which the 
values obtained were valid. MT is the time at which 
they were available and presumably being used. 
Both methods of tagging convey meaningful 
information. The spread between them measures 
the delays inherent m the system. 

TOD is merely a tool necessary to insure 
synchronized changes in the RUN flag over the 
distributed system. This in turn is required for 
correctly accumulating both Mission Time and 
Dynamic Time. 

The current trend in simulation is toward parallel 
processing on a large scale. This compounds the 
difficulties of correct and consistent time tagging. 
Yet, as the demands on simulation increase, so does 
the need for precise and rigorous timekeeping. 
Management of time along the lines suggested nere 
satisfies that need. 
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Abstract 

Training crews to tactically employ a weapon system 
requires heavy emphasis on cognitive learning. The quality 
and complexity of the cues received from the environment 
is crucial to the crew members’ ability to make quality 
judgments about the tactical situation. Simply stated, envi¬ 
ronmental events must be consistent with what is known of 
the characteristics and the tactical behavior of both en¬ 
emy and friendly forces; tactical training requires highly 
realistic combat environments. 


of affordable technological solutions to tactical training is¬ 
sues has necessitated the enactment and enforcement of 
regulations which ensure acceptable margins of safety 
and at the same time minimize obtrusions into the peace 
and tranquillity of civilian populations. Consequently, for 
example, aircrews cannot gain experience in visually ac¬ 
quiring and maneuvering their aircraft in direct response to 
surface-to-air missiles (SAM's) while the missiles are in 
mid-flight or dodging flak patterns and tracers. The only 
way to get this training now is to use real missiles and 
AAA, which by anyone’s standards is not safe. 


The level of realism required to support tactics training 
can only be achieved when both the appearance and be¬ 
havioral aspects of the combat environment are properly 
represented as they are perceived by the crew. The or¬ 
dered nature of environmental cues is a manifestation of 
underlying rules that govern behavior, including physical 
laws, national policy, military doctrine, strategies, and tac¬ 
tics. The simulations of Orders of Battle (OOB’s) and C 2 / 3 
processes and structures are crucial elements that pro¬ 
vide the appearance and behavioral qualities required for 
tactical environment realism. 

This paper examines the mission-ready (MR) unit’s 
most basic responsibilities and reveals requirements for 
the development of viable tactical training environments. It 
also presents a methodology for identifying lower-level re¬ 
quirements for simulating tactical environments for effec¬ 
tive training in decision-making. 

The Challenge 

A vital need exists in today’s mission-ready (MR) units 
for reatistic tactical training, specifically in the area of 
proper employment of sophisticated weapon systems. Ef¬ 
fective and efficient weapon system employment is a criti¬ 
cal factor that can determine the outcome of modern-day 
military conflicts. 


Noise abatement procedures restrict many tactical op¬ 
erations and maneuvers to special-use ranges and air¬ 
space. Thus, for example, practice of low-altitude tactical 
approaches and departures to and from airfields seldom 
occurs. In some areas where U.S. forces are stationed, 
unusually high minimum flight altitudes (800 - 1000 ft AGL) 
are levied against low-altitude operations for noise abate¬ 
ment. MR pilots training under these types of constrictions 
cannot become proficient at low-level tactical maneuver¬ 
ing and can expect virtually no opportunity to experiment 
with and test variations on classical low-level tactics. 

Exercises such as Red Flag, Checkered Flag, Green 
Flag, Reforger/Crested Cap, Cold Fire, etc., are con¬ 
ducted each year at great expense in pursuit of training 
that will increase combat readiness. As valuable as these 
exercises are in contributing to combat readiness, they 
are still subject to severe and necessary constraints. Few 
MR crew members ever get to participate in large exer¬ 
cises like Red Flag, and those that do participate infre¬ 
quently, due mainly to lack of funds and availability of 
properly instrumented ranges. A perpetual backlog of 
crews needing to participate continually far exceeds the 
throughput capability of available facilities, severely limiting 
the ability of mission-ready units to attain their full combat 
potential. 


Peacetime training is the single means by which MR 
units and their personnel gain knowledge of. and maintain 
proficiency in, the combat skills necessary to successfully 
complete wartime missions. Efforts to improve training in 
weapon system employment must fully consider each 
unit's responsibilities, as defined by their respective mili¬ 
tary command structures, and the environment in which 
they are required to perform their mission. The training 
need is centered on Mission Ready Crews, i.e., crews who 
are experienced and proficient in the operation of mission 
equipment and certified for combat after passing various 
mission qualification evaluations conducted in both training 
devices and actual weapon systems. 


Any effort to advance the quality of training provided to 
MR crews must implement approaches directed at accom¬ 
plishing specific mission-oriented learning objectives. This 
requires a systematic process that allows for creativity and 
intuition on the part of industry, customers, and users. It also 
requires personnel who have a working knowledge of the 
available technologies, and are thoroughly familiar with the 
needs and the problems associated with military training. 
The challenge to industry is to properly apply existing 
and emerging technologies In such ways as to alleviate 
present constraints on performing realistic training 
during peacetime and thereby Increase the combat 
readiness of MR units. 


In peacetime the training environment is subject to 
many constraints, which exist generally in areas of policy 
and regulation, available funds, and technology. The lack 
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This paper examines the mission-ready unit's most ba¬ 
sic responsibilities for fundamental training requirements 
that form the essential foundation for the development of a 
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tactical training environment. Emphasis In this paper Is on 
Air Force training (due to the writer’s experience), but 
statements about training are equally relevant for all MR 
crews, regardless of service branch or weapon system 
(M-1 Tank. F-16, C-17, V-22, B-1B, submarine, aircraft 
carrier, etc.). 


Driving Forces 

The search for specific ways to improve training, within 
and of operational units, must begin with a clear under¬ 
standing of frequently used military terms. "Mission" and 
"Weapon System" are two such terms, which are explic¬ 
itly defined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mission — The task, together with the purpose which 
clearly indicates the action to be taken 
and the reason therefor. 

In common usage, especially when ap¬ 
plied to lower military units, a duty as¬ 
signed to an individual or unit; a task. 

The dispatching of one or more aircraft to 
accomplish one particular task. 

JCS Pub li 

Weapon System — A delivery vehicle and weapon 
combination including all related equip¬ 
ment. material, services and personnel re¬ 
quired so that the system becomes self- 
sufficient in its intended operational envi¬ 
ronment 

JCS Pub I' 


Notice that a “Mission" is a task and applies equally to 
individuals as well as it does to units as a whole, from the 
squadron to the wing or even to an entire service branch. 
The missions of the Air Force, as defined and described 
by AFM 1-1. Basic Aerospace Doctrine of the United 
States Air Force s are shown in Fig. 1, as an example. 


MISSIONS OF THE USAF 
o Strategic Aerospace Offense 
o Strategic Aerospace Defense 
o Counter Air 

—Offensive Counter Air (OCA) 

—Defensive Counter Air (DCA) 

—Suppression of Energy Air Defense (SEAD) 

o Air Interdiction (Al) 
o Close Air Support (CAS) 
o Special Operations 
o Airlift 

o Aerospace Surveillance and Reconnaissance 
o Aerospace Maritime Operations 


Fig. 1 Missions of the USAF. 


The mission Is the source of all operational re¬ 
quirements. It Is the driving force behind all efforts that 
the combat-mission-ready unit expends in training to 
meet its operational commitment. The combat unit exists 


or he purpose of accomplishing its assigned mission, be 
C° se A' r Support, Air Interdiction, or any combination of 
assigned missions. The unit’s mission is complete when 
each unit member successfully completes his individually 
assigned missions (e.g., destroy a command post, attack 
an airfield, or impede the advancement of a tank reai- 
ment). a 


The nature of the tasks involved in executing military 
missions invariably requires the use of sophisticated 
weapon systems. The definition of "weapon system" re¬ 
veals that, in addition to the usual machine ingredients of 
hardware, software, and firmware, personnel who are re¬ 
quired to operate the equipment are also included. When 
one discusses, for example, the F-4 Weapon System, by 
definition the crew members (Pilot and WSO) are included 
in that definition and are integral and indispensable com¬ 
ponents, without which the F-4 ceases to qualify as a 
weapon system. 


Thus, an axiom about the MR crew can be stated: 

The responsibility of every mission ready crew 
member in an MR unit is to accomplish the mission 
through proper employment of the assigned weapon 
system. 


Needs & Tasking 

It is imperative that we listen to what crews say about 
their training needs. The statements heard most frequently 
are "We want to train like we fight", or "We want mission 
oriented training”, or “We want to do mission rehearsals.” 
The Chief of Staff of the Air Force. General Larry Welch, 
confirmed this need at the highest levels of the military 
when he stated, " The key to unlocking the combat capa¬ 
bility inherent in quality people and quality equipment is 
training the way we will fight ."a Schultz, Owens and Har¬ 
ris defined 'mission-oriented training’ as, " . training 

that encompasses ‘intra' and 'inter' aircraft crew coordi¬ 
nation and training in special tactics and missions."* 
Clearly, MR crews need a training environment that allows 
them to learn, develop and apply tactics. To determine 
how the training industry can contribute to fulfilling the mili¬ 
tary’s need to train like they fight, we must return to the 
’mission' and identify the requirements that reside therein. 

The Air Force specifies each unit's wartime mission in 
a Designed Operating Capability (DOC) Statement. 5 In the 
Mission Tasking Narrative section of this document a de¬ 
scription of the unit’s mission(s) is given. 

A closer look at the example narrative in Fig. 2 reveals 
that a unit can be tasked to perform more than one type of 
mission (role). The circumstances under which those mis¬ 
sions are expected to be carried out are also specified; in 
this case the condition is General War. 


The mission narrative is the route source for a top- 
level description of what the unit must do to train for its 
missions, based on what it must do to execute the mission 
in actual combat conditions. Considering the full spectrum 
of combat skills required to fight in a war, and the con¬ 
straints upon training those skills in peacetime, it is clear 
that there are serious gaps in the training provided to MR 
crews. Clearly mission-ready crews and units simply do 
not have the resources needed in preparing for war in 
peacetime. The available instructional tools and practice 
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MISSION TASKING NARRATIVE 

Provide Tactical Air Support for the Contingencies of General 

War. 

Primary Capability: Employ Conventional Munitions, including 
AGM-65 Maverick against surface targets 
in the following roles: 

- Air Interdiction 

- Airfield Attack 

- Defense Suppression 

- Close Air Support 

Secondary Capability: Employ Nuclear Weapons Against 

Surface Targets 

Conduct Defensive Counter Air (Air 

Defense) Operation 

Conduct Offensive Counter Air (Air 

__ Superiority) Operations _ 

Fig 2. Mission tasking narrative. 

environments cannot accommodate the unrestrained train¬ 
ing essential to developing the full potential of a fighting 
unit. For the operational unit to maximize its combat poten¬ 
tial, the training performed in peacetime must coincide 
very closely with wartime tasks and conditions. To do this 
the training environment must contain elements that are 
present in the combat environment which are critical in 
learning how to tactically employ a weapon system. 

Decision Skills 

In addition to understanding the combat unit and its 
missions, an analysis of the various skills on the part of 
mission-ready crews responsible for accomplishing the 
mission is required. Psychomotor skills such as those re¬ 
quired for equipment operation and procedure execution 
are important and necessary, but in mission-ready units 
these skills are already well established, and are practiced 
only to the extent that required proficiency is maintained. 
Other skills are required, and these skills are cognitive in 
nature. As Schultz, et al. have stated, "Superior pilots will 
...be those with the greatest system knowledge, deci¬ 
sion making skills, and ability to maximize the utilization 
of system resources to achieve mission objectives." 4 
The need for decision skills is common to all mission- 
ready units, but training decision skills at the operational 
unit level is the type of training least supported by existing 
programs and devices. 

When performing an assigned mission, combat crews 
are required to make timely and correct decisions based 
upon their perception of the situation. Their survival and 
the survival of others, and ultimately the overall success of 
the mission, are dependent upon the quality of these deci¬ 
sions. Any training environment, to be useful to operational 
units, must support training that improves decision-making 
skills. Combat is characterized by rapid changes in condi¬ 
tions and by stresses and pressures which strongly influ¬ 
ence crew performance. Crew members must constantly 
and accurately assess the current tactical situation, and at 
the same time anticipate conditions likely to impact them 
in the future, all under what is frequently perceived as time 
compression. 

The decision process is composed of a number of 
successive steps including perception, assessment, antici¬ 
pation, and decision, resulting ultimately in specific crew 
actions. Each step of this process is combined with the 
Inherent knowledge of each Individual to ultimately arrive 
at Individual actions. Cues occurring In the present are 
perceived and assessed not only for their meaning and 
impact as to the current state of affairs, but also for what 


they might indicate about an anticipated time, even though 
that time may only be an instant away. Decisions are often 
made in anticipation of predicted circumstances. In other 
words, in combat, tactical decisions are often based 
on how the future is perceived. 



The decision process requires exposure to patterns of 
complex and dynamic information reflecting sequences of 
events occurring rationally in the environment. In a tactical 
environment the ordered nature of this information reflects 
a set of underlying rules that govern behavior. These in¬ 
clude physical laws of nature, national policy, military doc¬ 
trine, strategies, and tactics. Except for the physical laws, 
these rules govern the performance of tactical elements 
through systems of command, control, and communica¬ 
tion (C 2 / 3 ). These concepts are summarized in the defini¬ 
tions of Decision, Doctrine, Weapon System Employment 
Concept and Tactics in Fig. 3. 



DEFINITIONS 

Decision: 

A judgment. 


ref. Webster’s New World Dictionary 6 


Selecting a course of action in the presence 
of uncertainty as to the immediate situation or 
in the absence of a predetermined procedure 
or doctrine. 


ref. "Visual Cue Requirements in 
Imaging Displays" 7 

Doctrine: 

Fundamental principles by which the military 
forces or elements thereof guide their actions 
in support of national objectives. It is authori¬ 
tative but requires judgment in application. 


ref. JCS Pub I 1 

Weapon 

System 

Employment 

Concept: 

A description in broad terms, based on estab¬ 
lished outline characteristics, of the application 
of a particular equipment or weapon system 
within the framework of tactical concept and 
future doctrines. 


ref. JCS Pub I 1 

Tactics: 

Employment of units in combat. The ordered 
arrangement and maneuver of units In relation 
to each other and/or to the enemy In order to 
utilize their full potentialities. 


ref. JCS Pub I 1 


Fig. 3 Definitions. 


The ability to reject unacceptable alternative courses 
of action through cognitive or reasoning processes without 
having to tiy out every possibility represents the highest 
level of tactical skill. The successful selection from among 
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51-50 Volume I | 

Chapter 3, Section A 

iS&dJaS°".“S3IS ,,a - w "° ,hM ,0CUSM °" '"*** 

Electronic Warfare: . . . enemy threat syatema and tactics." 

" Air-to-Surface . . . tactical employment concepts ..." 

'Air Combat Training: . . . tactical formation . . . tactics . . 

air-to-air weapons employment considerations.enemy 

tactics. 1 

"... emphasize . . . complete the mission." 

“Intercept: . . . command and control . . . rules of engage¬ 
ment . . . intercept tactics ...” 

“Reconnaissance: . . . tactics ..." 

"Specialized training . . . tactics ..." 

Chapter 4, Section B 

“Training Concepts: . . . use realistic training scenarios and 
profiles which simulate the crews’ wartime tasks. Avoid 
stereotyped tactics .... Exercises should be designed to 
provide valid tactical training." 

Fig. 4 Requirements for tactical training. 


multiple possible courses of action requires Judgment, 
which In turn, requires extensive training. Decisions are 
judgments made In the presence of uncertainty. Doctrines 
are fundamental principles that require judgment In ap¬ 
plication. Decision skills, thus, are requisite to the suc¬ 
cessful application of doctrine In war. 

The substance of the mission-ready crew's decisions, 
to a large extent, has to do with the employment methods 
of a particular weapon system. Methods of employing a 
weapon system are composites of various tactics either 
selected or developed for the anticipated situation that, in 
turn, support tactical doctrine. Aircrews confront the dy¬ 
namics and uncertainty of combat through careful plan¬ 
ning. development, and selection of tactics. 

Training In tactics is a largely cognitive process. It re¬ 
quires instruction and practice with information represent¬ 
ing complex, dynamic tactical environments and events. It 
requires the encouragement of personal initiative and inno¬ 
vative thinking on the part of the MR crew members to 
optimize the application of tactics in representative mis¬ 
sions, tasks, and mission conditions. The training environ¬ 
ment must include the information needed to ensure that 
the decisions reached are valid and transferable to real 
combat environments. In addition, frequent practice is re¬ 
quired to maintain proficiency in decision-making skills. 

The conditions of the tactical arena are so dynamic that it 
is impossible to dictate specific tactics for all possible situ¬ 
ations. 


tactical settings, each containing realistic amounts and 
kinds of information. Forgoing realism in the training envi¬ 
ronment is a dangerous choice that can prove fatal to both 
crew and mission in times of military conflict. 


“There is no approved solution to any tactical situation. ” 
Gen. George S. Patton Jr. e 


It follows, then, that the employment of a weapon sys¬ 
tem in a tactical environment is truly an art which cannot 
be taught or learned by a strict procedural process. 

Historically, aircrews have the lowest chance of sur¬ 
vival during the first seven to ten combat missions. After 
this initial exposure and the inevitable learning it fosters, 
the probability of survival increases greatly. The ability to 
practice representative missions in simulated environ¬ 
ments containing information which is combat relevant, dy¬ 
namic and uncertain is essential in replacing the learning 
otherwise required in the first few combat operations. The 
instructional system must stress exposure to information 
reflecting combat conditions and dynamics to adequately 
support the learning of tactics and the honing of the deci¬ 
sion skills necessary to the effective employment of a 
weapon system. 

The learning of tactics is stressed by the Air Force, as 
evidenced in the multi-command manual 51-50 Volume I.® 
Fig. 4 summarizes many of the requirements for tactical 
training contained within that document. Instruction in tac¬ 
tics both on the ground and in flight is required for all mis¬ 
sions assigned to the Tactical Air Forces. Furthermore, 
“Exercises should be designed to provide valid tactical 
training ." 0 


Training MR crews in the tactical employment of a 
weapon system lies largely within the cognitive realm of 
behavior modification. The quality of the information re¬ 
ceived from the environment is crucial to the crew mem¬ 
bers’ ability to make quality Judgments about the tact'cai 
situation. Simply stated, environmental events must maxe 
sense in light of known force behavior associated with en¬ 
emy and friendly force tactics. Thus tactical *[ a,n,n jjJJ’ 
quires exposure to and practice in many highly realis 


Realism 

Providing a realistic environment suitable for learning 
and developing tactics requires an understanding of the 
information contained in the real environment, and of its 
relationships to crew performance and learning. In simu¬ 
lated environments such as those found in weapon system 
trainers (WST's), the emphasis has been placed on the 
faithful representation of the physical elements of the envi¬ 
ronment. For example, in visual scenes, realism has been 
translated to mean more highly featured terrain, "real" 
looking trees, and skin rivets or paint markings on aircraft. 
In the electronic threat environment, realism has been un¬ 
derstood to mean precise signal simulation or generation. 
These efforts and others like them contribute to realism, 
but only to a limited extent, and by themselves can never 
produce an environment suitable for the development of 
the higher-order decision processes required to execute 
tactics. 

There are two essential ingredients of realism; appear¬ 
ance and behavior. Appearance describes the physical 
characteristics of the environment and its elements. Of the 
five human senses, sight must be given special considera¬ 
tion because it is through sight that crew members receive 
the vast majority of information about their environment. 
Visual cues are largely responsible for how crew members 
perceive the current tactical situation. Appendix A lists 
many of the objects seen in the combat environment that 
have significant impact on tactical decision-making. 

In contrast, behavior describes how the environment 
and its elements act and react. Behavioral attributes range 
from those that are specific to a weapon system, due to 
its design, to the maneuvers of combat units which act in 
accordance with doctrines, strategies, tactics, and orders, 
in pursuit of mission objectives. The behavioral aspects of 
the combat environment are crucial in achieving the level 
of realism needed to support tactical learning objectives. 
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Appearance + Behavior = Realism 

Requirements for simulated training environments are 
derived from the definition of tactics, within the need for 
realism in training. By matching the expression of realism 
against the definition of tactics some striking relationships 
become apparent that easily transform into requirements 
for simulated environments. The first segment of the defini¬ 
tion of tactics in Fig. 5. "... ordered arrangement of ... 
units in relation to each other and/or the enemy", con¬ 
cerns the composition and placement of forces on the bat¬ 
tlefield. This is a major part of the appearance aspect of 
realism, and is commonly referred to as force laydown. 
Force laydowns are specifically defined in official Orders 
of Battle (OOB’s). An Order of Battle is “The identifica¬ 
tion. strength, command structure, and disposition of the 
personnel, units and equipment of any military force." 1 
OOB's are grouped into five major categories: Air Order of 
Battle (AOB). Missile Order of Battle (MOB). Ground Order 
of Battle (GOB). Electronic Order of Battle (EOB), and Na¬ 
val Order of Battle (NOB). These OOB’s must be simu¬ 
lated in order to provide the appearance aspects of real¬ 
ism — that is, to provide essential information about the 
appearance of the battlefield, its components and their ar¬ 
rangement. 

The degree to which OOB’s are detailed and com¬ 
bined within a specific simulation is dependent upon the 
type of mission (Close Air Support. Strategic Defense, 
etc.) and the location in the world where the mission will 
take place, and on the training objectives to be ad¬ 
dressed. Additionally, some attributes of the weapon sys¬ 
tems contribute to the appearance aspect of the battlefield 
(shape, size, electromagnetic emissions, color, etc.). 
Each of these appearance attributes must be carefully ex¬ 
amined for its impact on the learning of sound tactics and 
their execution, as well as, the improvement of decision 
skills for MR crews. 



The second segment of the definition of tactics, ". . 
maneuver of units in relation to each other and/or the 
enemy . . .", is a behavioral attribute. It is equivalent to 
real-world battle management when considering U.S. 
forces, or troop control when considering Soviet forces. 
Other political-military systems may have different terms 
and definitions for the maneuver of units, but the effects 
on the environment will always be behavioral in nature 
The rules that govern the behavior of military units are 
deeply rooted within the intertwining of national policies 
strategy, doctrine, operation art (Soviet term), and Tac¬ 
tics. The mechanism by which these principles and rules 
are conveyed and managed is through a systematic proc¬ 
ess of command, control, and communication ( 0 / 3 ) 
Therefore, it follows that, in order to replicate the behavior 


of military units in a simulated environment, the C 2 / 3 as¬ 
pects of the warring states must be modeled, as well 
the rule bases that implement and execute national policy, 
strategy, doctrine, operational art, and tactics. There is no 
training environment available today, either real or simu¬ 
lated. that adequately represents this aspect of the com¬ 
bat environment. 



O/ 3 must be properly modeled and interfaced with the 
OOB’s, to ensure that the military forces represented will 
maneuver in a doctrinally correct and coordinated fashion, 
such that, realistic cue patterns and trends are formed. If 
C 2 / 3 is not modeled at all, no usable patterns or trends will 
occur, eliminating tactically significant behavioral patterns. 
Efforts on the part of the MR crew member to assess, 
anticipate, and decide will not be supported, making the 
learning of tactics impossible. If C 2 / 3 is not accurately 
modeled, the patterns and trends formed will evoke crew 
decisions that most probably will be inappropriate in simi¬ 
lar real-world situations. Thus, training will be invalid or 
negative with respect to subsequent real-world perform¬ 
ances. Schultz, et al. indirectly underscored the impor¬ 
tance of behavior in simulation by their criticism of current 
approaches to training when they stated, "Sequences of 
specific actions (crew actions) will depend on the events 
that arise as the operational scenario unfolds. Since the 
tasks can seldom be described as fixed, deterministic 
sequences, operators cannot be adequately trained by 
drill or fixed scenarios .” 4 This is to say that training de¬ 
vices designed to operate only with scripted missions are 
of limited use to operational units whose greatest need is 
in learning tactics and tactical weapon system employ¬ 
ment concepts in tactical environments which both appear 
and behave realistically. 
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The final segment of the tactics definition , . . fo 

utilize their full potentialities", is fulfilled when the crews 
have maximized the utilization of the weapon system re¬ 
sources and achieved mission objectives. Successful 
completion of the mission is the culmination of train¬ 
ing the way they intend to fight. A simulated environ¬ 
ment that substantially and accurately embodies the ap¬ 
pearance and behavioral aspects of realism is essential in 
satisfying the environmental requirements necessary for 
tactical training. 

The ability of MR crews to employ weapon systems in 
a tactically sound manner is fundamental to the successful 
completion of the mission for operational units. Practicing 
tactics, especially while ingressing and egressing the tar¬ 
get and even delaying within the target area as mission 
requirements may dictate, results in better-trained crews. 
Similarly, being able to test, modify, and refine a tactical 
approach when planning a mission affords crews the op¬ 
portunity to learn beforehand which tactic (s) holds the 
best promise for mission success. The opportunity to opti¬ 
mize tactics prior to mission execution greatly enhances 
crew preparation. Better-trained and better-prepared 
crews increase combat readiness and reduce combat 
losses, which in turn increase the probability of reaching 
the bottom line: completing the mission. A training sys¬ 
tem that supports the learning, instruction, and optimiza¬ 
tion of tactics will make a significant contribution to com¬ 
bat readiness and actively function as a force multiplier. 


A Methodology 

Achieving realistic tactical training requires the devel¬ 
opment of an instructional system directed at specific 
training objectives relating to the skills needed in tactical 
operations, coordination, and decision-making. Such a 
system requires the implementation of a systematic proc¬ 
ess whereby crew skills and significant attributes of the 


'°!1? envir ? nment ar © identified, described, and re- 
° ll \ e P s y chol °gical process by which they are exer¬ 
tion Vm- eam !?- The P roces s begins with the genera- 
'° n n °. f ™ ssi0n descriptions, detailed task lists, and the 
rlvvi'it'innc 0 ^ 0 mission-critical tasks and environmental 
conditions. Furthermore, a sorting and prioritizing scheme 
tor tasks and environmental conditions must be defined 
I he sorting and prioritizing process should clearly estab¬ 
lish each task’s level of importance relative to successful 
completion of each mission. Additionally, analyses that de¬ 
fine task difficulty, learning objectives, and training objec¬ 
tives must be performed. Finally, these mission level 
analyses should be recorded in a Mission Description/ 
Analysis document. 


In the same way that Military Doctrine and Mission 
Tasking Narratives are driving forces for MR units, so too 
must they be driving forces for learning and training analy¬ 
ses. Each mission assigned to the MR unit in question 
should be described in narrative form so that design engi¬ 
neers and programmers, who are unfamiliar with the mis¬ 
sion, will gain a sound understanding of how specific mili¬ 
tary operations are conducted. Mission Tasking Narratives 
must be critically analyzed until major tasks with subtasks 
are identified and collated to form an initial mission level 
hierarchical list. Fig. 6 illustrates a very high level break¬ 
down of the example Mission Tasking Narrative presented 
earlier in this discussion. 


OPERATIONAL / TRAINING OBJECTIVES 


1.0 Accomplish the assigned mission. 

1.1 Provide Tactical Air Support. 

1.1.1 Employ conventional munitions. 


1.2 Employ the AGM-65 Maverick. 


i Employ nuclear weapons. 


1.4 Conduct Defensive Counter Air 
(Air Defense) Operations. 

1.5 Conduct Offensive Counter Air 
(Air Superiority) Operations. 


Through proper employment of the 
weapon system. 

For contingencies ol general war. 

In the conditions of a general war en 
ronment: 

— against surface targets 

— in the Air Interdiction role 

— in the Airfield Attack role 

— in the Defense Suppression 
role 

— in the Close Air Support role 

In the condition of a general war env 
ronment: 

— against surface targets 

— in the Air Interdiction role 

— in the Airfield Attack role 

— in the Defense Suppression 
role 

— in the Close Air Support role 

In the condition of a general war env 
ronment: 

— against surface targets 


In the condition of a general war ei 


Fig. 6 Operational/training objectives 


The initial task list is then expanded as required until 
the analyst is confident that all tasks germane to the mis¬ 
sion, irrespective of any weapon system, are identified. 
These tasks, in turn, should then be prioritized by use of 
two filters, “mission uniqueness" and “mission 
criticality": 
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Mission-Unique Tasks — Operational tasks peculiar to 
a mission type. 

Mission-Critical Tasks - Operational tasks that are 
required to be performed correctly in or¬ 
der that the objectives of the particular 
type of mission may be fulfilled. 

A task may qualify as both "mission-unique” and 
"mission-critical." Where this is the case, special scrutiny 
is warranted by the training analyst to ensure that ade¬ 
quate capability is designed into the device to support the 
learning of these tasks. 

The mission-unique sort will identify tasks that are pe¬ 
culiar to a selected mission. Early identification of mis¬ 
sion-unique tasks is essential, since unusual device re¬ 
quirements may emerge as necessities in the facilitation of 
learning these tasks. An example of a mission-unique task 
might be: Launch authentication procedure for a nuclear 
strike mission. The list of tasks meeting mission-unique 
criteria will generally be small but may have a significant 
impact upon design. 

In like manner, the mission-critical sort identifies tasks 
that must be performed correctly in order that the mission 
objectives will be accomplished. An example of a mis¬ 
sion-critical task would be: Making the time-over-target 
(TOT) by -/+ 30 seconds. Mission critical tasks must be 
the focus for training requirements and device design. En¬ 
gineering efforts must ensure that the robustness of the 
design is sufficient to support the instruction and learning 
of these tasks as well as all their associated contingen¬ 
cies. 

Similarly, as with the crew tasks, environmental mis¬ 
sion conditions and mission events must be analyzed. A 
useful criterion to aid the analyst in this effort is tactical 
significance: 

Tactical Significance — The degree of importance an 
environmental event or condition has, in a given setting, 
upon decisions made with regard to tactical situations, 
hence upon future courses of crew member actions. 

An example of a tactically significant condition for an 
A-10 on a Close Air Support mission would be: Target 
wea ther equal to 1,000 ft overcast ceiling and 3 miles 
visibility. An example of a tactically significant event for 
an F-111 on an Interdiction mission would be: A puff of 
smoke on the ground at 10:00 o'clock position followed 
by a smoke trail and no RHAW indications. 

Conditions and events that are tactically significant are 
dependent upon the specific mission (s) and the weapon 
system(s) assigned to each combat unit. The same cue in 
the environment can have different values of tactical sig¬ 
nificance due to the nature of the mission and weapon 
system performing the mission. For example, a tank ma¬ 
neuvering along a line of trees would have great tactical 
significance to Apache or Scout helicopter crews, but 
would have very little tactical significance to B-52 or B-1B 
aircrews at an altitude of 35,000 feet. Tactically signifi¬ 
cant conditions and events must be determined by 
operations specialists who are close to the unit’s mis¬ 
sion and concept of operation or by operational 
crews themselves. Both the system developer and its 
potential user must have a dedicated team to address 
this Issue for each program. The conditions and events 
of the mission should be combined with each task to form 
a single list of mission level operational/training objectives 


Military doctrine and tactics are the governing factors 
influencing mission level analyses. Doctrine and tactics 
change very slowly over time; thus, changes to the mis¬ 
sion analysis findings will be relatively infrequent. How¬ 
ever, periodic review and update of these analyses are 
needed, primarily due to influences technological ad¬ 
vances have on doctrine and tactics. A single updated list 
of operational/training objectives is necessary in ensuring 
that MR crews continue to have the capability to train like 
they fight. 

From the list of mission level objectives and subse¬ 
quent analytical processes an initial list of device require¬ 
ments can be generated by operations and training ana¬ 
lysts. These device requirements will provide an early in¬ 
put to engineers whereby they get a first look at the mag¬ 
nitude and breadth of the engineering tasks that lie ahead 
(Fig. 7). 



The analysis should concentrate on the specific 
weapon system to be simulated as well as the specifics of 
the environment in which it is expected to operate. The 
processes of this phase are much the same as during the 
mission analysis phase, but are conducted at a lower level 
(Fig. 8). This phase is designed to reveal more specific 
details about the training requirements, hence more detail 
about device requirements. The task list generated during 
mission analysis is expanded to include all tasks required 
of MR crews to properly operate and employ their weapon 
system. The list should include decision tasks as well as 
psychomotor tasks. An analysis of the decision tasks will 
reveal, primarily but not exclusively, characteristics of the 
environment external to the weapon system (tracers, blow¬ 
ing dust, smoke trails, threat behavior, flight formations, 
team interactions, etc.). Exceptions to this statement are 
weapon system malfunctions which occur internal to the 
weapon system. Complementary to decision tasks, analyz¬ 
ing psychomotor tasks will reveal characteristics about the 
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environment Inside the weapon system (operational 
switches, gauges, lights, handles, etc.). 

The prioritization process at this level Is aided by four 
additional task filters: Weapon System Unique, Weapon 
System Mission Unique. Weapon System Critical, and 
Weapon System Mission Critical: 

Weapon System Unique - An operational task that is 
performed during the normal operation of the specific 
weapon system but not required by other weapon sys¬ 
tems within its same general category (fighters, bomb¬ 
ers, transports, SAM's, AAA, airborne ASW systems, 
etc.) 

Example: A step in a procedure to launch a missile 
from fighter 'A' is not required by any other fighter to 
launch that same type of missile. 

Weapon System Mission Unique — An operational 
task which because of the inherent demands of the mis¬ 
sions (Air Interdiction, Close Air Support, Offensive Air. 
etc.), is performed as part of the normal operation of a 
specific weapon system. 

Example: Fighter 'A', in performance of a Close Air 
Support mission, must communicate with a Forward Air 
Controller via aircraft UHF radios in order to be cleared for 
attack on a target. This task is not required for any other 
type of mission assigned to this particular weapon system. 

Weapon System Critical — A task and/or a sequence 
of tasks for a specific weapon system that must be per¬ 
formed correctly in order that established operational 
safety standards are met. 

Example: Accomplishment of the appropriate immedi¬ 
ate action procedure step for fighter ‘A’ when confronted 
with an engine fire condition. 

Weapon System Mission Critical — A task and/or a 
sequence of tasks for a specific weapon system that 
must be performed correctly in order that the objectives 
of the assigned missions are fulfilled. 



niamaH?’ 0 ' . P ° ° ,l9hter A must ^-evaluate the 
planned target area formation tactics and modify and com¬ 
municate as appropriate during the flight to meet the cur¬ 
rent tactical situation. 


These categories are not mutually exclusive of one an¬ 
other. Some tasks may meet the definitions of all four 
categories, while others may satisfy three, two. or possibly 
only one of the definitions. 


Herein lies a method of filtering and prioritizing tasks 
that aids the analyst in determining what is really important 
and where emphasis should be placed when defining de¬ 
vice requirements. A task that qualifies in all four catego¬ 
ries is deserving of special attention to ensure that the final 
design will satisfy the learning requirements. In like man¬ 
ner, tasks that qualify in fewer categories will generally 
carry correspondingly reduced levels of importance. This 
method is particularly useful when performing tradeoffs for 
cost versus learning value during system definition and de¬ 
sign phases. 

Depending on the intended purpose of the training de¬ 
vice, it may not be necessary to filter the task list for all 
four categories. For example, if the purpose of the device 
is to train weapon system operation (procedural skills), the 
filters of greatest interest should be Weapon System 
Unique and Weapon System Critical. In like manner, if 
mission level training involving tactical decision skills is the 
focus for the device, then Weapon System Mission 
Unique and Weapon System Mission Critical tasks filters 
will be the filters of greatest importance. A device that is 
required to train all tasks pertinent to the operation and 
employment of the weapon system should be filtered for 
all four task categories. The use of analysts with extensive 
operational experience is necessary, in order that quality 
judgments are made as to the uniqueness and criticality of 
each task. 



Fig. 8 Weapon System Description/Training 
Analysis Document 
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Summary 


References 


Central to this discussion has been understanding mis¬ 
sion-ready crews' responsibilities and training needs. Af¬ 
ter listening to their demands and carefully analyzing their 
operational requirements, it was concluded that the envi¬ 
ronments the crew members have available to them pres¬ 
ently do not adequately support their training needs. Fur¬ 
ther analysis revealed that, in general, developing decision 
skills, and specifically learning tactics, is what is required 
of MR crews. These requirements demand that more real¬ 
ism be present in the training environment. The level of 
realism required to support the instruction of tactics can 
only be achieved when both the appearance and behav¬ 
ioral aspects of the combat environment are properly rep¬ 
resented. The simulations of OOB's and C 2 / 3 structures 
are the key environmental elements that will provide the 
appearance and behavioral qualities required for tactical 
realism. Particular care must be given to the modeling of 
C 2 / 3 such that the cues presented are valid. Special con¬ 
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visual systems to produce the anticipated large quantity of 
dynamic cues. Measures of uniqueness and criticality are 
useful criteria to aid in the prioritization of tasks. Addition¬ 
ally, the measure of tactical significance must be imposed 
upon the entire realm of environmental cues so that cues 
that are truly important are displayed to the crew member. 

Providing a realistic training environment is key to pro¬ 
viding the capability to train like they fight. When consid¬ 
ering peacetime constraints, a high fidelity electronically 
simulated environment holds the best promise for suc¬ 
cess. Technologies exist today that open the doors to new 
horizons for tactical training in simulation devices. The 
challenge to industry is to properly apply those technolo¬ 
gies in such a way that a realistic combat environment is 
produced. 
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ABSTRACT 

Networks of limited-fidelity training devices have dem¬ 
onstrated their value in developing proficiency in many inter¬ 
active and tactical skills for a number of system crews, and 
for personnel having command and control responsibilities, 
but the dynamics of the unit tasks and interactions are being 
supported by levels of fidelity and information update rates 
which are inconsistent with the tactical responsibilities of av¬ 
iation units and aircrews. Here, accurate, rapid decisions 
require high levels of tactical information as well as rapid 
and accurate updating of that information. Recent experi¬ 
ence in the networking of full-fidelity flight simulators has 
shown that systems can be created to support training in 
advanced, dynamic interactive and decision-making skills 
for aviation crews using new capabilities for the realistic 
modeling of threat characteristics, doctrine and perform¬ 
ance on a global level. Networks of high-fidelity simulators 
need to be expanded in the preparation of combat-ready 
aviation crews. Provisions are also needed to interface 
these high-fidelity networks with lower level devices and 
networks to support training in total combined arms opera¬ 
tions. 


INTRODUCTION 

Individuals and crews operating on future battlefields will 
have to be proficient in a wide assortment of tasks and 
skills. Most involve high levels of tactical decision-making 
under heavy crew workloads, induced in part by a multiplici¬ 
ty of both friendly and hostile battlefield elements. Most indi¬ 
vidual and crew tasks are well supported in a variety of sim¬ 
ulators and special function trainers, but the skills required 
in team, element, and unit interactions, involving tactical 
coordination and tactical decision-making are not yet re¬ 
ceiving adequate support, especially in combat aviation. 

Warfighting makes heavy demands on the skills of indi¬ 
viduals and crews, but warfighting is a team process, requir¬ 
ing the coordinated performance of individuals and crews 
having unique, but mutually-supporting capabilities and re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Courtice, in a recent analysisi of combat training re¬ 
quirements has described combat as highly dynamic, and 
highly variable, requiring the deliberate and systematic 
training of individual skills, but especially important, training 
in the real-time integration of those skills. 

Hughes9 in a paper on embedded training has noted that 
the tactical system itself, operating in the real-world, can 
support some of the skill integration function, but not all of it. 
High-fidelity simulators, and networks of simulators as well 
as embedded training systems are needed, because they 
can supply critical tactical information which cannot be 
supplied otherwise, even in real-world practice. 
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Today increased use is being made of networks of simu¬ 
lators and training devices with integrated battle control sta¬ 
tions and interactive threat simulations, in support of inte¬ 
grated team training. These networks are contributing to the 
expansion of combat skills training beyond traditional indi¬ 
vidual and crew practice and one-against-the-world sce¬ 
narios. permitting combat teams to "train like they will 
fight," in complex, dynamic and inherently flexible battlefield 
exercises. 

Thorpe 12 13 has reported on the use of SIMNET, a net¬ 
work of simulators used in training ground forces in com¬ 
bined arms operations. George, et al 6 7 have described the 
training of helicopter crews employing networks of flight sim¬ 
ulators in combat team operations. Each of these efforts 
has required the analysis of new sets of team training objec¬ 
tives whose implications for modern training and instruction¬ 
al technology are not yet well understood. 

SIMNET13 has proven to be highly effective in meeting 
many of the training objectives associated with ground com¬ 
bat, using minimum or selective levels of simulator fidelity. 
MULTISIM6 7 has been found effective in supporting the tac¬ 
tical training of helicopter teams, but employing much high¬ 
er levels of simulator fidelity to support the more stringent 
training objectives associated with aviator team operations. 
Training economy, as well as training efficiency and training 
effectiveness, require that training be accomplished in the 
lowest-cost systems possible, but this requires a thorough 
analysis of the training objectives, and of the learning pro¬ 
cesses to be supported in defining the system’s fidelity re¬ 
quirements. 

Much has been written regarding the fidelity levels need¬ 
ed for effective simulator training. Hays and Singers have 
published an excellent summary of the research on the de¬ 
termination of fidelity requirements in the design of training 
systems. They have also provided a set of guidelines for 
determining the degree of fidelity needed in a given training 
situation, or training device. The training analyst begins by 
evaluating the tasks to be trained, and identifies the informa¬ 
tion required, in the training device, for effective training. 
The type and complexity of the information (and fidelity lev¬ 
el) required depends on the nature and complexity of the 
information available to, and needed by the operator in the 
real task setting. For team training, and in the training of 
related elements and units, the personnel themselves pro¬ 
vide much of the infomation required in support of perform¬ 
ance and learning. In addition, aviation team operations, es¬ 
pecially, take place in complex, rapidly changing environ¬ 
ments where complex discriminations, interpretations, and 
judgments must be made as the mission progresses, add¬ 
ing further to the information needed in task practice. 

A paper presented at a symposium on simulator fidelity 
requirements is of special interest in establishing the devel¬ 
opment of the setting for team training. Eggemeier and 
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Creams found that it was necessary to expand the analysis 
of individual tasks performed by members of a weapon sys¬ 
tem team to account specifically for team interactions. In 
effect each member of the team was found to be a critical 
source of information for each other member. Montero and 
his colleaguesii documented the major changes taking 
place during the training of weapon system teams. These 
changes reflect, primarily, the development of skills in antic¬ 
ipating, collecting, supplying and responding to information 
generated by members of the team. 

The integral relationship between training objectives and 
system fidelity requirements is illustrated in Figure 1. The 
required fidelity level, in essence, is a reflection of the com¬ 
plexity of the training setting, including the system within 
which the crew trains and the information influencing crew 
responses. Repeated experience in obtaining successful re¬ 
sponses instills, builds up and fortifies the crews' tactical 
skills which, in effect is the goal of the training objectives for 
which the training setting was established. 

TRAINING 



Figure 1 Training Objectives and Fidelity 

A skill is the ability to perform a task or series of tasks 
under a particular set of circumstances. It is characterized 
by the collection and processing of task information, and 
results, eventually, in observable performance. A key ele¬ 
ment of the training setting which strongly affects the fidelity 
requirements is the information content which must be avail¬ 
able to properly support the needed information processing 
to fulfill a specific training objective. 

For example, a pilot learning to hover a helicopter needs 
to have information about the location of the horizon, his 
heading, altitude and altitude rate oosition of the helicopter 
with respect to a position on the ground, and information 
about the positions of, and the helicopter’s response to the 
controls. The skill, for the layman, is not simple, but experi¬ 
ence indicates that it can be developed in a relatively simple 
low-fidelity training setting. 

The same pilot learning to hover in a restricted area, on 
a slope, in the middle of an active battle area requires much 
more information, both to perform effectively, and to learn. 
Learning this second skill involves more information and 
more complex information processing on the part of the pilot 
and, thus requires a more complex training setting, or sys¬ 
tem of training settings than does the first example. Need¬ 
less to say, team tactical operations involve even more 
complex information processing requirements. 


Dees2 has reviewed the problem of training helicopter 
crews in air-to-air combat, and the simulation technology 
available to support such training. He has concluded that 
networks consisting of at least two simulators, each capable 
of operating according to U.S. or threat doctrine are essen¬ 
tial. He has also noted that, "The more competent the avia¬ 
tor, the more sophisticated must be the simulator." In effect, 
the higher the skill level of the crew member being trained, 
the more information they can process as they refine and 
extend those skills in team and combined arms settings. 


Information Processing in Team Tactics 

While skilled human performance is often characterized 
in terms of overt observable motor activity, it is comprised 
primarily of the covert, unobservable processing of informa¬ 
tion which results sometimes, but not always, in observable 
behavior. 

Both motor and information-processing skills are devel¬ 
oped through learning; learning is supported by training set¬ 
tings which provide the information the trainee must learn to 
sense, perceive, anticipate, interpret, and employ in per¬ 
forming the required missions, tasks, and subtasks. 

Krey, in a recent paperio on crew coordination training, 
emphasized the need to teach crew members to recognize 
changes in the situation, and to understand the potential 
impact of those changes on the mission, and on the person¬ 
nel and systems involved. Tactical situations are character¬ 
ized by change, and much of the change is clearly identifi¬ 
able, but much of it is subtle, requiring skill in recognizing 
and processing information in many different forms, having 
many degrees of significance. 

The information needed to facilitate tactical team task 
performance and skill learning originates in at least seven 
kinds of sources: The system being employed in perform¬ 
ing assigned mission functions provides much of the infor¬ 
mation needed in tactical performance. It may take the form 
of visual displays, system sounds, crew station motion, or 
the unique resistance of controls to their operation. The vi¬ 
sual environment external to the system, observed 
through unaided vision of terrain, vegetative, and cultural 
features and activity outside the crew station provides much 
of the more important tactical information. Visual displays of 
information generated by specialized sensor systems in¬ 
cluding radar, infrared, and television or optical systems are 
redundant with some information observed in direct vision, 
but also provide a significant amount of unique stand-off 
tactical information. The fourth source of information is in 
the radio and communications systems which provide in¬ 
formation from outside the crew station. Other member(s) 
of the crew in multiple crew stations provide some of the 
most important tactical information as do the personnel 
making up the team with which the crew interacts. Finally, 
the crew member himself supplies information from his 
own memory in the form of doctrine, principles, perform¬ 
ance standards, procedures, expectations and from his 
own movements and actions 

The information impinging on crews from these various 
sources is processed in a number of ways, depending on 
the task being supported. The development of skills In Infor¬ 
mation processing can required extensive and varied prac¬ 
tice. Traditionally, training settings tend to be designed to 
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support one or few of these processes at a time. For tactical 
teams, proficient in the operation of their vehicles of war and 
their various systems, training in the simultaneous process¬ 
ing of four kinds of information Is especially Important. 

1. Team Procedures 

The operations required of the members of a tactical 
team are usually segmented in sequences of activities in¬ 
volving corresponding sets of tactical functions. Standard 
procedures are developed to form the framework for orga¬ 
nizing each function in the sequence of required operations. 
Each procedure tells each individual in the team what he 
must do and when he must do it. but. equally important, it 
tells each team member what each other team member will, 
or should do. Many tactical procedures are memorized, but 
they also need to be practiced in a team environment to 
ensure the coordination required in tactical operations. Pro¬ 
cedures are memorized and applied as more or less fixed 
sequences of actions, but they are predicated on two other 
important processing capabilities - recognition and antici¬ 
pation. 

2. Recognition 

Each and every team member must recognize and dis¬ 
criminate among an almost infinite variety of patterns of in¬ 
formation in deciding what they require of him. and in antici¬ 
pating their potential impact on him, on the team, and on the 
mission. The simplest recognition skills relate to the well- 
defined events and conditions under which specific proce¬ 
dures must be applied, modified or terminated. The most 
complex involve discriminating among patterns of informa¬ 
tion about the terrain, the weather, threats, friendly ele¬ 
ments. and the deployment and behavior of both friendly 
and hostile forces. Each of these levels of recognition and 
discrimination requires practice, first in making accurate 
assessments of their meaning and. second, in discriminat¬ 
ing among dynamic events in real time while performing oth¬ 
er procedures, maneuvers and tactical processes under 
time pressure and stress. 

Recognition skills are especially crucial to the aviator’s 
tactical proficiency, and they are especially difficult be¬ 
cause of the number of information sources typically avail¬ 
able, the amount of information to be processed, limits in the 
time available, and perhaps most important, limits in the 
quality and the completeness of the information usually 
available in combat operations. Recognition and discrimina¬ 
tion must almost always be accomplished with fleeting,frag¬ 
mentary and frequently conflicting information. Much of the 
crew’s information arrives by way of radio and sensor sys¬ 
tems which may be degraded by weather, jamming, and 
other incidental and intentional effects. Information received 
through direct vision is also subject to limits imposed by 
weather, camouflage, the use of cover and concealment on 
both sides of the conflict, and by the need to perform recog¬ 
nition tasks at maximum range with minimum cues. 

In team operations much of the information needing to 
be recognized and discriminated is in the performance of 
other members of the team and of the other tactical ele¬ 
ments being supported by, or providing support to the oper¬ 
ation. Skilled performance requires that each team member 
know and do the right things at the right time, as well as 
knowing what to expect of others - what they should do and 
what they probably will do, and what they really do, in actual 
practice. 


3. Anticipation 

The most important task of a team Is to "stay ahead " of 
the situation. Detailed mission planning anticipates all likely 
contingencies and prepares the crew to respond effectively 
to them, but some events and circumstances having poten¬ 
tial impact on the crew and its mission are unanticipated, 
requiring rapid reorientation and response. Skill in anticipat¬ 
ing tactical events is hard to develop because of the difficul¬ 
ty in organizing practice in complex, widely varying tactical 
situations, but it is essential in even minimal levels of com¬ 
bat proficiency. 

Success in tactical operations requires skill in anticipat¬ 
ing the behavior of other crew and team members, and of 
other friendly and hostile elements on, over, and around the 
battlefield. 

4. Interpretation 

The information available to a crew in planning sessions, 
briefings, in their own experience, and in the events and 
activities occurring during mission operations provide the 
basis for the selection of a course of action to be employed 
in accomplishing the assigned mission. Before a course of 
action can be initiated the mass of available information 
must be evaluated, prioritized, interpolated, and extrapo¬ 
lated in accordance with tactical doctrine and experience. 
Time permitting, a number of possible alternatives are de¬ 
veloped, evaluated, weighed and, if possible, rehearsed be¬ 
fore one is selected for implementation. The process of in¬ 
terpretation is also very difficult because it involves as much 
information as is available as well as confidence, as ac¬ 
quired through experience, in anticipating the chains of 
events and their consequences, resulting from the imple¬ 
mentation of each possible tactical alternative. 

The Aviator’s Added Dimension 

The aviator like other members of the combined arms 
team needs to process a great deal of information, but the 
aviator’s operating environment has an added dimension, 
height above the terrain. This and his mobility on the battle¬ 
field. force him to learn to perform with three distinct differ¬ 
ences over other ground based elements: 

1) The amount of information the aviator has to pro¬ 
cess is larger due to aircraft complexity, and his larger pic¬ 
ture of a complex battlefield environment. 

2) The processing of that information must be accom¬ 
plished much more quickly due to the high mobility of the 
aircraft and its threats. 

3) The accuracy of the aviator’s tactical decision 
making must be correct the first time, even under the time 
pressures typical of air combat. 

This means high workloads under stressful conditions, 
near information overload with time as a critical variable. An 
error in decision making or situational awareness can result 
quickly in catastrophe. This is not meant to imply that a deci¬ 
sion-making error in armor, for example cannot have a trag¬ 
ic end. The important point is that the aviator tends to have 
less time to correct an error as well as having another di¬ 
mension, and another time frame within which to make it. 

The complexity of today’s advanced aircraft also con¬ 
tributes to the fidelity requirements for aviator team training. 
Today's aviator must not only be an excellent pilot able 
to fly nap-of-the earth, and effectively conduct air-to- 
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air combat but he must also be an avionics and threat ex¬ 
pert, accomplished in communication and navigation skills, 
be a master of his weapon systems and be fully knowledge¬ 
able in doctrine as it applies to him and to his team. The fact 
that the aviator or aviation crew, through progressive train¬ 
ing, becomes proficient in the operation of a particular air¬ 
craft before beginning team training, does not preclude the 
need for full-fidelity aircraft and weapon systems simula¬ 
tions at the team training level. On the contrary, the concept 
of progressive training requires that team training enhance 
the aviator's previously acquired skills by adding to the 
workload previously mastered. Since the aircraft and its sys¬ 
tems are primary contributors to the crew’s workload and 
performance potential, changing the workload for team 
training could negatively affect the resulting learning pro¬ 
cess. 

The level of simulator fidelity is the simulation sophistica¬ 
tion necessary to supply information required in practicing 
tasks performed in a specific mission. For the aviator this 
means that the simulator must be concurrent with his air¬ 
craft; that it flies and interacts with the environment as ex¬ 
pected in the real-world, and perhaps most importantly, that 
the simulator encourages the aviator to think and react as 
through he were in a combat environment. 


High Fidelity Networks 

It is conceivable that the entire range of skills required in 
even the most complex tasks could be developed in a single 
training setting, but training efficiency, cost, and even learn¬ 
ing efficiency require that most skills be developed in sys¬ 
tems of progressive training settings, each geared to a de¬ 
finable set of tasks, skills, or skill elements, partly to avoid 
the expense of storing, controlling, and displaying large 
quantities of information, but also to avoid overloading the 
trainee’s information-processing capacity in any given step 
of the skill-learning process. 

Much of the information, the task loading, and the infor¬ 
mation update rates needed to support the integration of 
aviation crew and team skills, and the development of tacti¬ 
cal team proficiency could be provided in real-world flight 
operations. However, in most instances, this is prohibitively 
expensive and hazardous and except for very limited exer¬ 
cises, it is also extremely difficult to schedule. As Hughes9 
has pointed out, some team skills, and especially those re¬ 
lating to electronic warfare, could be integrated and per¬ 
fected in actual flight operations, using embedded training 
systems. Hughes has also noted, however, that recent ad¬ 
vances in computer image generation in particular make the 
simulator the logical place to integrate team and unit skills 
under combat-like conditions. 

The combat missions assigned to combined arms units 
require very high levels of proficiency in a large number of 
individual, crew, and team skills - in some units, more kinds 
of skills than in others. While those individual and crew skills 
can be developed in a variety of traditional training devices, 
and many team skills can be developed in special-function 
settings and others in real-world practice, ultimately, high- 
fidelity (high information content) networks are needed for 
some members of the overall team. 

Simulators such as the AH64 Combat Mission Simulator 
provide training for Army aviation crews with high task load¬ 
ing resulting from realistic avionics and system simulations3 


4 interacting with a realistic threat. Networks of simulators 
like the AH-64 Combat Mission Simulator could be used to 
teach helicopter teams to survive in an environment popu¬ 
lated by realistic, intelligent, and interactive threats. 

An example of a specific requirement for high fidelity 
simulator networking is training in the advanced phases of 
air-to-air combat which requires a complex array of infor¬ 
mation processing and tactical systems skills. In scenarios 
that are often measured in seconds, the crew must be profi¬ 
cient in the intricacies of engaging one or more equally de¬ 
termined threats while, at the same time, remaining totally 
aware of numerous other equally lethal elements including 
the terrain, cultural obstacles, ground threats and other 
teammates. Networking of high fidelity simulators is an ex¬ 
cellent way to train these difficult tasks: it allows flying the 
aircraft to its limits to survive and to gain an advantage on 
the opponent. It is important that the information reflecting 
the ’’limits,” and the overall flight and weapons characteris¬ 
tics of the aircraft be exactly like those experienced in the 
aircraft itself, as is the case in full-fidelity devices. Lower 
fidelity limits the ability of the pilot to know or to be able to 
use the aircraft's full tactical capabilities to his advantage 
and in some instances might allow the crew to learn tech¬ 
niques that could not be technically or safely employed in 
the actual aircraft. 

The coupling of full-fidelity training devices requires a 
high-fidelity network architecture which can interface large 
volumes of data and high speed data rates to fully support 
the interactions of the individual devices at a level consis¬ 
tent with the fidelity of those devices. 

A high speed network is needed to support the high 
computer update rates required in the presentation of visual 
cues in the various simulators. Air-to-air combat involves 
extremely high rates of aircraft maneuvering. Low visual 
system update rates result in stepping, causing eyestrain, 
performance degradation, general fatigue, and in some 
cases, simulator sickness. The interface between the simu¬ 
lators must be of sufficient speed to allow the state of each 
simulator and the various special visual effects to be up¬ 
dated at a high rate so that the visual display in participating 
simulators does not jump. Methods using extrapolation or 
high-pass filters can be used to smooth this effect for small 
step sizes. However, large step sizes (i.e., low update 
rates) cause uncertainty regarding aircraft state and posi¬ 
tion, particularly at high maneuver rates. The resulting er¬ 
rors adversely affect the crews response especially in low- 
level formation flight and air-to-air combat. The errors can 
also affect the simulated performance of advanced weap¬ 
ons such as the Hellfire missile. 

Combine d Networks for Synthesized Battle Exercises 

Each member of the combined arms team has require¬ 
ments for exposure to a hierarchy of training resources. 
Training starts in the classroom and works upward on a pyr¬ 
amid comprised of increasingly sophisticated training de¬ 
vices, each designed to support a specific set of training 
objectives within that hierarchy. Figure 2 shows the aviation 
pyramid with a network of more advanced training devices 
at the top. Aviation requires high fidelity networks, again, 
because of the magnitude, the complexity, and the variety 
of information to be processed, and the rates at which that 
information changes. 

To optimize training in combined arms interactions how¬ 
ever, interfaces must be employed to link the full-fidelity net¬ 
work with lower fidelity or selective fidelity devices such as 
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SIMNET. These Interfaces should be designed at fidelity lev¬ 
els consistent with the skills exercised In SIMNET, and with 
the aviation skills to be integrated. Advanced networks 
should also contain a force level simulation which provides 
doctrine and the exact tactics of threats of various sizes and 
combinations, Including global, 3-sided, or regional forces. 
Figure 3 shows the Interconnection of the various training 
pyramids with the force level simulation. A potential addition 
to the network is a resource that few have considered, em¬ 
bedded training devices. Since future military procurements 
of equipment such as the LHX will require embedded train¬ 
ing this is a logical addition to a network to utilize all training 
options. 



Figure 2 The Aviation Training Pyramid 



Full fidelity networks with their higher rates and ad¬ 
vanced simulations, necessary for aviation tactical training, 
can Interface with the lower or selective fidelity networks 
and embedded training devices to provide effective com¬ 
bined arms and joint force training. These networks can pro¬ 
vide essential player interactions at levels of fidelity which 
are optimized for the systems, the tasks and the missions 
begin supported. The incorporation of force level simulation 
has a major logistical advantage, since setting up networks 
of hundreds of simulators on various long and short haul 
networks will take significant coordination and effort, com¬ 
parable to that experienced in a real world battle. This can¬ 
not be tolerated where time is of the essence in training. 
Force level simulation allows smaller networks of teams to 
participate in scenarios involving thousands of realistic play¬ 
ers. 

The ideal network of full-fidelity and selective fidelity 
simulators, combined with force level and embedded train¬ 
ing provides the synthesized battlefield needed for tactical 
skill integration, minimizing the need for training in actual 
field exercises, drastically increasing the effectiveness of 
tactical training, while minimizing training costs. Every at¬ 
tempt should be made to use existing devices whenever 
possible, as in the case of MULTISIM6 7 since networking 
technology is relatively low cost compared to the procure¬ 
ment of new devices. 

In Figure 3, Synthesized Combat Exercises represents 
the top of the networked training system hierarchy. The top 
of the pyramid is as close as training can approach to the 
first day of an actual battle. In the first few days of battle, the 
learning experienced by the survivors historically greatly in¬ 
creased their chances of surviving, and winning, in subse¬ 
quent engagements, but the battlefield is the wrong place to 
learn to fight. No one dies or is injured in the synthesized 
battle environment described here. Also, evaluation in the 
form of automated scoring, records of overall mission per¬ 
formance, and record/playback can be used for research 
as well as for training. 

CONCLUSION 

Aviation crews require high fidelity simulations not only in 
individual flight and weapon system trainers, but also in the 
networks used in generating the information necessary for 
the crew to develop proficiency in team operations. 

Synthetic combat environments should also be created 
by combining low, selective, and full-fidelity networks with 
force level simulators and embedded training systems. This 
would allow each specific discipline of the overall team to 
operate at the fidelity levels appropriate to its respective 
real-world mission tasks and workloads. This would also 
provide greatly expanded capabilities for team training for 
combined arms elements as well as for joint forces. 

Anything less will result in training objectives being unful¬ 
filled and a considerably reduced state of mission readi¬ 
ness. 
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FLEET REQUIREMENTS FOR F-14D AIRCREW TRAINER SUITE 

„ j „■ Commander Bruce H. Hart, USN 
Commander, fighter Airborne Early Warning wing. Pacific 
naval Air Station Miramar, CA 92145-5600 


ABSTRACT 

The U.S. Navy fleet fighter communi¬ 
ty needs simulators to conduct training 
which would otherwise be impossible due 
to peacetime safety constraints, the 
high costs of duplicating multiple enemy 
platforms, and the risk of compromising 
highly secret and sensitive systems. 
Additionally, simulators improve our 
capability to analyze mission training 
and performance. To accomplish this, 
however, certain areas of the simula¬ 
tion, simulation control, and simulation 
analysis tools must be improved beyond 
what is currently available. The F-14D 
Aircrew Trainer Suite is comprised of 
five, domed simulators which can be 
linked into one battle problem. Mis¬ 
sions can be recorded and debriefed in a 
separate, collocated facility. The 
environment in which the battle problems 
are conducted is controlled by a sepa¬ 
rate computer and control system desig¬ 
nated the Tactical Environment System. 
From a library of over 400 threats, 160 
can be inserted into any one battle 
problem. The aircrew will be presented 
an environment with visual, television, 
infrared, and own/enemy radar signals 
correlated to constitute a "real world". 
In this system, all sensors are simulat¬ 
ed, not stimulated. The fleet is on the 
threshold of being able to conduct and 
analyze training which would be other¬ 
wise impossible. There are areas of 
threat performance and environmental 
fidelity for which modeling must be 
developed to give the aircrews a realis¬ 
tic workload in order to train not only 
tasks, but also task management. Devel¬ 
opment of adequate controlling tools is 
essential to successful training. And, 
we must determine how much fidelity is 
required to meet the training require¬ 
ment. 

Background 

Why Complex Aircrew Training Suites 
(ATS). In this era of reduced defense 
spending and limited training opportuni¬ 
ties, the multidomed, high fidelity 
simulator offers a means to develop 
advanced tactics training against the 
projected threat. Until recently, in 
the fighter community, there was no way 
other than major fleet exercises for 
fighter aircrew to train against large 
scale attacks. The F-14D ATS promises 
exactly this capability. It is designed 
to give the Navy fighter community a 
realistic day and night time environment 
for up to five F-14D's. It is this 
potential which must be furthered. Up 


to this point in the computer industry, 
there was no ability to go beyond de¬ 
veloping simulators which only train the 
crew in the basics. In the F-14D ATS 
and other advanced simulators, we can go 
beyond teaching students fundamentals. 

We can take an experienced crew and 
train them for fleet defense. This 
requires us to monitor computer ad¬ 
vances, develop simulator potential, and 
meet evolving training requirements. 

Uniqueness of Simulators vs Real World. 
This is not a call to exchange flight 
time for simulator time. In fact if the 
ATS is good and widely used, a fleet 
crew will only get an average of 1-2 
hours per month in the ATS. But, there 
are increasing shortcomings in real 
world, multi-airplane exercises. In the 
real world: 

1. We cannot get the quantity or 
quality of enemy equipment we will face 
in real combat. 

2. We cannot extract data to answer 
the hard questions as to why something 
did or did not happen. 

3. We cannot replicate any 
scenario. 

4. We cannot precisely rerun a 
flight to establish probabilities, or 
see sensitivities to changed variables. 

5. We cannot violate safety: We 
have large safety margins to avoid 
clouds, the ground and other aircraft, 
especially at night. They are the rules 
for training, but not for combat. 

6. There is an increasing concern 
about security. While training fighter 
crews for the 21st century, we'll be 
increasingly concerned about keeping 
information from adversaries. It's too 
easy in our country for land or sea 
listening platforms to intercept the 
signals which describe our operations 
and tactics. Already there are rumors 
of programs we do not want to field 
because of the fear that our slight, 
technical edge will be lost. Can you 
imagine a boxer either not training, or 
training in an unlit room? 

With the proper development of the 
modern ATS, all these can be overcome. 
The fleet is greeting the potential of 
these suites with tremendous enthusiasm. 

The F-14D ATS consists of five cockpits 
which can be linked into one battle 
problem. Two of the cockpits, called 
the Weapon System Trainer (WST), are 
each enclosed in a 40 foot diameter dome 
which provides the pilot and Radar 
Intercept Officer (RIO) (hereafter 
referred to together as "a crew") with a 
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presentation of their total, visual 
environment. The remaining three cock¬ 
pits, Mission Flight Trainers (MFT), are 
each enclosed in a 30 foot diameter 
dome. An MFT 1 s visual presentation is 
limited to a fixed area, 150 degrees 
horizontal by 45 degrees vertical. 

There are no motion bases associated 
with these five simulators, but motion 
cues are provided by the visual environ¬ 
ment and a g-cueing system built into 
the ejection seat. 

The remaining areas of the ATS used 
by instructors or aircrew are the In¬ 
structor Operating Stations (IOS) collo¬ 
cated with each dome, the Tactical 
Environment System (TES), and the De¬ 
brief Station. The TES is a separate 
control station which is required when 
any dome is linked with any MFT dome. 

The TES will contain a library of over 
160 platforms. This is a formidable 
array of threats, which is quite ade¬ 
quate for training. These platforms can 
be either computer or human controlled. 
Each airborne platform is to be appro¬ 
priately modeled for aerodynamic per¬ 
formance, radar and infrared signatures, 
and weapon system capabilities. Sensors 
will be simulated, not stimulated. The 
tactics for the computer driven plat¬ 
forms (CDP) will be developed from 
threat source documents. Variations of 
performance will be afforded by assign¬ 
ment four skill levels and limited use 
of Monte Carlo techniques. The Debrief 
Station has multiple displays and is 
dedicated to this function in the ATS to 
insure that trainer utilization is not 
adversely impacted by extended debriefs, 
and that displays and seating for 
debrief of multi-dome missions are 
available. 

The Commander Fighter Airborne Early 
Warning Wing, Pacific, F-14D Fleet 
Introduction Team (FIT) hosted a meeting 
6-7 April 1988, to determine the re¬ 
quirements for the ATS when up to five 
domes are linked together in a training 
or tactical development scenario. The 
FIT requested attendance of personnel 
from disciplines outside the fleet 
fighter community. Supporting this 
meeting were representatives from Tacti¬ 
cal Training Group Pacific, Point Loma; 
Center for Naval Analysis; Weapons 
Tactics Analysis Center, China Lake; the 
chain of command, and F-14 and E-2 Fleet 
Replacement Squadrons (FRS) from NAS 
Miramar. 

The approach taken was to examine 
the operational requirement for the ATS 
objectives somewhat constrained by the 
hardware of the simulators, the associ¬ 
ated IOS and the TES. Although repre¬ 
sentatives of Grumman Electronic Systems 
(prime contractor for the ATS) and Naval 
Training Systems Center (NTSC) attended, 
the requirements meeting was not con¬ 
strained by consideration of what might 


or might not be in scope to the current 
ATS/TES contract. 

This paper summarizes the results of 
that meeting. It presents what ATS 
features are required based on the ATS 
mission. The categories into which the 
requirements have been broken are: 
Fidelity, Scenario Generation, Control 
and Data Extraction. 

Fidelity 

Is there enough fidelity in our 
simulator system that what we learn and 
practice in the simulator will be trans¬ 
ferable to the real world of combat? 

Will our training be valid? 

Visual Fidelity. Why be concerned with 
the visual environment or visual fideli¬ 
ty in these areas? Possibly some might 
not conceive that fighter pilots will 
have visual engagements or dogfights in 
the future. The Advanced Tactical 
Fighter (ATF) concept, however, is that 
of low observables—that is hiding from 
enemy radar and infrared sensors. This 
implies that tactical aircraft weapons 
employment ranges will shrink back to 
visual ranges once more, and that the 
gun and the visual dogfight are still 
highly probable conclusions to an en¬ 
gagement between stealth, fighter air¬ 
craft. 

Threat Aircraft. An indicator of our 
concern is that 32 different aircraft 
have been selected to be modeled. 

Various intelligence agencies have been 
contacted to either directly or indi¬ 
rectly supply intelligence for these 
models. This has included the Foreign 
Technology Division at Wright Patterson 
AFB, which has the charter to provide 
all data that models any aspect or 
feature of airborne platforms. Airborne 
platforms include aircraft, air-to-air 
and air-to-ground missiles. The data 
includes the total spectrum of aerody¬ 
namic performance, electronic warfare, 
both passive and active; radar cross 
section; and infrared signature for 
various frequency bands of infrared 
energy. The fleet concern is that what 
is presented in the domes may vary 
significantly from the real world. And, 
worse yet, our crews may not have any 
idea of the types or the sizes of the 
variances. 

Modeling. Intelligence data is 
collected at a sensitive or top secret 
level which cannot be disseminated to 
the operational fleet directly. Howev¬ 
er, purposeful desensitizing of data for 
a secret level simulator is not re¬ 
quired. There are four areas in the 
modeling process in which fidelity is 
generally lost. 
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1. Data can be analytically developed 
from mensuration of engine inlets, wing 
shapes, human intelligence, etc, but the 
priority has not been there to force its 
calculation and formatting into a form 
suitable for simulators. As a result, 
estimates, or pure geometrical solutions 
are provided in the simulation. Provid¬ 
ing a maximum sustained turn rate as the 
maximum possible turn rate would be an 
example of this problem. 

2. A spectrum of mathematical modeling, 
ranging from minimal processor capabili¬ 
ty and memory requirements to sophisti¬ 
cated, real time solids modeling requir¬ 
ing the speed and processing capability 
of the Cray. Though greater processing 
power is desired for many models, eco¬ 
nomic constraints must be considered. 

The computer power, architecture, and 
memory to run models of adequately high 
fidelity need to be carefully determined 
and evaluated. Then, appropriate hard¬ 
ware must be specified and purchased. 

3. You can lose fidelity from the real 
world in the resolution of the data 
table the math model uses. You can end 
up smoothing out critical discontinui¬ 
ties or subtleties in performance which 
a fighter pilot must learn to exploit to 
win engagements. An example of this was 
the small differential in performance in 
certain areas between the U.S. F-4 and 
the Soviet MIG-21 when they fought in 
the skies over Vietnam. The subtleties 
had to be exploited for victory. 

4. If we do not have reliable data, 
pure estimates are made based on simi¬ 
larities to US technology. 

As a result, how can the fleet know the 
level of fidelity of the simulated 
enemy? 

Threat Aircraft Aerodynamics can be 
used as an example of the areas for 
which the difference from real world 
must be quantified and made known to 
trainees. 

A U.S. fighter community was given a 
simulator model of an "enemy fighter" 
against which they developed specific 
disengagement or "bug out" tactics. 

These tactics were promulgated to their 
operational units. Later, a more so¬ 
phisticated Air Combat Maneuvering (ACM) 
simulator was used to test this tactic 
against a higher fidelity model of the 
same enemy aircraft. The tactic was a 
disaster. The enemy, when modeled at 
higher fidelity, had better performance 
than the U.S. fighter in this aerodynam¬ 
ic/weapon envelope area. As the story 
goes, it turned out that the lower 
fidelity model of the enemy aircraft 
that had been used was a "tweaked" model 
of the friendly fighter. 

5. In many cases, unless specifically 
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Fidelity Quantification. Two 
possible solutions to quantify the 
difference between displayed and real 
performance are: (1) to develop a 
software test procedure whereby a simu¬ 
lated aircraft can automatically fly 
through a profile, measurements be taken 
and performance curves generated which 
can be compared to the secret perform¬ 
ance charts in the intelligence manuals. 
(2) a short, written description for 
each threat platform be developed, 
detailing the assumptions, premises, 
simplifications, etcetera, used to 
develop the model, listing any known 
differences between model and real 
platform. This document could be clas¬ 
sified above secret and available at an 
appropriate location for the pre- or 
postbriefing of appropriately cleared 
aircrew. 


Sensitivity Analysis. 

How Much Fidelity is Enough? 

The bottom line for fidelity is that 
outcome reversal is unacceptable. 
Whatever kind of hostile engagement is 
involved, whether it be fighter vs 
fighter, or SAM vs fighter, or fighter 
countering a supersonic bomber equipped 
with supersonic missiles, the operation¬ 
al outcome of an engagement cannnot be 
in error due to inaccuracies in the 
modeling. The standards used for com¬ 
parison would be outcomes projected by 
intelligence data. 

Additionally, each data set and 
algorithm must be individually accurate. 
This will allow one interface to be 
designed to load intelligence updates of 
all similar platforms without having to 
hand massage each data set or algorithm 
to make it work correctly. This re¬ 
quires that deficiencies resulting from 
one inaccurate data set or algorithm not 
be corrected by altering a different 
data set or algorithm. 

Using Fighters for Illustration: 

1. One example of this would be 
correcting a model's acceleration inac¬ 
curacies which actually were generated 
by an inadequate engine model, by alter- 
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ing airframe drag. 

2. Detection modeling provides 
another example of the problem. Detec¬ 
tion is a result of three functions: 
fighter radar or infrared sensor capa¬ 
bility; atmospheric transmission in that 
particular frequency spectrum which is 
matched to the weather selected; and the 
signature or reflectivity of the target 
in that particular frequency spectrum. 
These three models combined should 
provide the resultant detection profile 
of the target by the fighter on that 
particular day. In this example, it 
should be obvious that the target signa¬ 
ture model not be adjusted to compensate 
for problems in the sensor or atmospher¬ 
ic attenuation models. 

Contractor Requirements 

It still remains to be developed how 
to determine what accuracies are re¬ 
quired in each algorithm and data set to 
insure that operational outcomes are 
accurate. This area, were it to be 
developed, would be especially useful in 
the writing of specifications for future 
modeling, and in the evaluation and 
acceptance testing which must be con¬ 
ducted as the part of each contract. 

This same need has been expressed by a 
foreign flag officer in charge of air 
simulator acquisition in his country. 

It should be obvious that the demand for 
this capability will increase dramati¬ 
cally as simulators increase in capabil¬ 
ity to the level where tactical develop¬ 
ment and evaluation of black programs 
can be thoroughly tested in simulators, 
and mission rehearsals can be conducted. 

In conclusion we must: 

1. Learn how to determine and 
specify degree of fidelity required for 
threat platform modeling. 

2. Make our fleet crews aware 
of the specific fidelity limits in our 
current threat models. 

Meteorology/Oceanography♦ The second 
significant area which must be accurate¬ 
ly portrayed for advanced training is 
weather. The weather presented in 
current U.S. simulators is very simplis¬ 
tic. Essentially, it is limited to wind 
and reductions in visibility, often 
associated with altitude above the 
ground. This extremely limited, weather 
simulation has been prevelant for so 
long that modelers may have lost sight 
of the effects of weather on the crew 
and their weapons employment. When 
future, very capable ATS 1 s are being 
designed, more complete, significant 
weather must be incorporated into the 
suite. 

Background. Currently what is 
presented in visual trainers is area 
weather. In the F-14D ATS, if one dome 
is to be impacted by a cloud deck, then 


all domes must be subjected to the same 
cloud deck regardless of their separa¬ 
tion from each other. This is grossly 
unrealistic. 

In the real world, fighters geo¬ 
graphically removed from each other's 
station are generally in different 
weather patterns. This is especially 
true in the scenarios seen today of U.S. 
Navy fighters being hundreds of miles 
apart, possibly on opposite sides of a 
front, yet in the same battle problem. 
The training shortfall associated with 
the simplistic appraoch to weather is 
that weather conditions are not loading 
up the crew with visual and weapon 
system tasks they will have in the real 
world. The success of the fighter 
interceptor crew of today is still very 
dependent on weather conditions. 

Effects of Weather 

Visual Contacts. The range at 
which a fighter crew can visually detect 
another aircraft is often directly 
dependent on weather. Weather will 
sometimes obscure certain aircraft at 
close ranges while permitting fighter 
crew to see other aircraft at long 
range; interestingly, it is not neces¬ 
sarily a factor that works equally on 
both participants. Color and light 
intensity, contrast of aircraft verses 
background, and visual clutter are 
examples of this inequality. In the 
real world, the crew must integrate a 
tremendous amount of visual information 
and reject visual clutter, of which 
weather is a significant part. In the 
real world of the fighter pilot, many 
contacts and friend/foe identifications 
are accomplished visually. There are 
numerous instances in my own experience 
flying F-14's that the first indication 
we had of even large aircraft being in 
our area was the visual sighting. 

Influences Tactical Decisions. 
Pilots have historically used clouds and 
cloud formations to hide their aircraft 
while they attempt to increase their 
advantage in relative positioning. 
Weather will sometimes force tactical 
decisions. As an example: adverse 
weather is often something a fighter 
pilot will work to avoid, sometimes for 
safety, but also if he is trying to 
coordinate his flight visually with 
another crew in order to maintain elec¬ 
trical emission silence (EMCON) or 
trying to make a visual identification. 
Or, if his station is in an area that 
has significant weather, the crew is 
highly tasked visually, since an enemy 
weapons platform may be obscured by a 
set of clouds or haze until it is behind 
you. This is not where you want to pick 
up an enemy fighter coming toward you, 
or high speed bomber going the other 
way. 
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Additionally, cloud decks can be 
very visually disorienting in aerial 
combat. In real world training we are 
precluded from fighting in the vicinity 
of clouds. In combat, it should be 
obvious that we should know how to use 
clouds to our advantage. This means 
hiding in them, fighting through them, 
and learning how visually to fight an 
adversary using a cloudy environment to 
your advantage. 
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Missile Smoke. A blend of aerody¬ 
namics and meterological modeling is 
required to allow aircrew realistic, 
visual acquisition and to force real 
time decision making in ACM or in over¬ 
land, power projection roles. The 
missiles which in real life produce 
smoke should emit smoke trails of the 
correct color, density, persistency, 
location and duration. 

Infrared (IR) and Radar Contacts. 
With the new, long range infrared search 
and track sets coming into their own, 
the pilot may well choose to station 
himself either above or below a cloud 
deck which will have a tremendous impact 
on his detection of targets. We have 
also experienced numerous instances in 
which weather has ducted radar energy. 

Clouds can present heat seeking 
missiles with a background clutter that 
is a function of sun angle, or hide an 
enemy from IR missile detection. The 
crew that has the most experience with 
this two-edged sword before going into 
combat will have a very real advantage. 
With today's safety constraints for 
training, this is training that can only 
be conducted in the simulator. 

Modeling Types of Weather Systems. 
There are many weather systems which can 
be modeled. But all of them can be 
simplified to four types of building 
blocks: vertical cloud development, 

horizontal cloud development, reduced 
visibility in haze-type moisture and 
precipitation size, quantity and type. 
Haze and its effects come to mind when 
we think of the milk bowl of the South 
China Sea or the Mediterranean. 

Ocean Surface. One other area of 
meteorology is its effect on the ocean 
surface. One of the design points for 
three of our visual systems is to ensure 
that the scene is adequate to permit 
daytime carrier landing practice, be¬ 
cause the carrier landing environment is 
known to be challenging. As an example 
of this need, approximately one student 
per class at the FRS fails to qualify at 
the ship. Once in the fleet, crew are 
expected to make EMCON (all transmitters 
off)recoveries routinely during daylight 
hours, and they are expected to land on 
the first pass at the deck. An experi¬ 
enced crew has learned that they can 
improve their first pass using the 


Conclusion. Weather effects are 
important enough and significant enough 
for the military and contractors jointly 
to expand the technical envelope as 
quickly as possible. The impact of the 
weather on each of the systems needs to 
be integrated and correlated. As an 
example you would not want to model the 
radar ducting effects of a low, inver¬ 
sion layer, and see a thunderstorm. To 
accurately learn to manage high, realis¬ 
tic workloads, and to make correct, 
tactical and weapons employment deci¬ 
sions, the fleet user must be able to 
train with ever increasing levels of 
fidelity in weather depiction. 

Sun Effects. The last area to be 
discussed is the effects of the sun in 
the world of the fighter pilot as he 
trains for combat. 

Technical Background. Where does 
the sun fit into the fighter pilot's 
world? For one thing it has brilliance. 
Currently, it is not possible to dupli¬ 
cate even some of the sun's brilliance 
in the daytime, visual environment 
presented in a dome. However, even 
today, it is possible to portray the 
sun's location, and it is possible to 
model many of the effects of the sun's 
brilliance on the visual, infrared and 
television sensors which are operational 
in the Navy now. It is probable that 
most future programs will be impacted by 
the sun's brilliance as well. 

Tactical Background. Ever since WWI 
fighter pilots have used the sun to hide 
their aircraft from their adversaries. 
The sun not only obscures or hides a 
flight path as an aircraft crosses the 
small disk of the sun itself, but also 
there is an area surrounding the sun, 
which due to atmospheric conditions, 
will be sufficiently brilliant to 
prevent visual detection and preclude 
visual tracking. The affected pilot 
will try to minimize this trouble area 
by shadowing his eyes from the brightest 
sections using his hand. The precise 
size of this area is beyond the scope of 
this paper, but could be quantified into 
a reasonable spread of values which 
could either be selected manually by an 
instructor or, more preferably, automat¬ 
ically inserted into the battle environ¬ 
ment based on the instructor-selected 
weather conditions. Targets which 
approach this area could fade and disap- 
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pear as appropriate. 

Effect of the Sun on Sensors. 

Another problem area presented by a 
brilliant sun is the direct effect on IR 
and visible light sensors. Ever since 
I've been flying fighters one of the 
tactics used to defeat an IR missile, or 
the adversary's ability to employ an IR 
missile is to put the sun in the back¬ 
ground as the enemy pilot looks at you. 
For most IR missiles, the seeker will 
shift from the relatively weak IR source 
of an aircraft engine over to the higher 
energy source of the sun. This forces 
the downsun pilot to choose maneuvers 
which will minimize the likelihood of 
this happening. This training is hard 
to come by. Another effect is that 
television camera systems will shut down 
to protect the circuitry, or risk burn¬ 
ing a track into the video signal re¬ 
ceiver because of the energy intensity. 
If other IR or visual systems in the 
future are designed not to pick up the 
sun, the system will probably also 
process out any IR or visual targets 
within some angular distance of it. 

Effect of Sun's Reflection. It's 
not only the sun itself. Any reflection 
of the sun will cause problems. For 
instance a low, setting or rising sun 
reflecting off the ocean will be a 
distraction for any visual or IR light 
system. Additionally, clouds can cause 
a reflection problem. Missiles can 
change lock onto these false targets, 
and pilots will be blinded to some 
degree by them. Therefore, it is neces¬ 
sary that not only the effects of the 
sun's brilliance be modeled, but also 
its reflection. 

Shadows. 

Shadows in the Cockpit. There 
are other reasons why multiple positions 
of the sun need to be presented. For 
the sake of brevity and lack of current 
technology, I will not detail the ef¬ 
fects of sun and shadow in your own 
cockpit which significantly increase 
workload on the negative side, but 
provide significant motion cues on the 
positive side. 

Terrain Shadows. The 
continually changing shadows cast by 
terrain and cultural features can either 
accentuate or hide key detail. The 
terrain changes visual aspect signifi¬ 
cantly as the sun changes in elevation. 
This is meaningful for all missions 
which are using physical geography for 
navigational reference, but especially 
critical in training for photo reconnai- 
sance missions. Also, it provides the 
three dimensionality required for visual 
air-to-ground attacks. Once again, a 
pilot will be conscious of his back¬ 
ground, e.g., if flying a low level 
route in the early morning or late 


afternoon, a fighter pilot will avoid 
flying in the sun if over shadowed 
ground, such as on the down sun side of 
a mountain. The pilot who does not have 
this situational awareness will show up 
like a star in a night sky when viewed 
from above. 

Other Aircraft Position and 
Attitude. It is so obvious that it is 
often forgotten that airborne aircraft 
have shadowed surfaces. These shadows 
will, to a greater or lesser extent, be 
lightened slightly to none when the 
earth beneath the aircraft is illuminat¬ 
ed by the sun from its zenith at noon 
time to a low elevation at sunrise or 
sunset. The shadows impact detection in 
that they can either serve to beacon an 
aircraft against a light background, or 
hide it, if the background is dark. The 
shadows are key attitude indicators in a 
visual fight. Experienced fighter 
pilots read these shadows in aerial 
combat for information as to the direc¬ 
tion and attitude of the adversary. 

That this is of importance can be seen 
in the deceptive paint schemes which 
have been proven over the years in an 
effort to reduce the impact of shadows. 
There are two sources of shadows on 
aircraft: (1) On surfaces facing toward 

the sun, there are shadows cast by parts 
of the same aircraft. (2) On surfaces 
facing away from the sun, the entire 
area is shadowed. 

A couple of general examples of the 
detection problem to which most people 
can relate: An aircraft or its contrail 
beaconing against a dark sky because the 
aircraft or contrail at altitude was 
caught in the light of the sun which has 
already set and is hidden from the 
earth-bound observer; or times when 
vehicular traffic was hidden by shadows 
from a driver who was looking into a 
sunrise or sunset. 

Geographic Reference. The direct 
geographic reference is obvious when the 
sun is at a low angle. Of course there 
are those who will ignore the obvious. 

A couple examples come to mind: first of 
the west coast, Navy carrier pilot in 
the early 60's who, late in the after¬ 
noon, flew to the west when he needed to 
go east to find land. His excuse was 
that his gyro compass was unusable and 
that he couldn't read his standby com¬ 
pass because the sun was in his eyes. 
Also, during dogfight training one of 
the basics that is taught is for the 
crew to note the sun angle prior to the 
fight. That way, they have the only, 
overwater, directional reference in mind 
for the fight, departing the fight, and 
for debriefing. 

Sun & Haze Combined Effects. 
Visibility on hazy days is a critical 
problem to the fighter pilot because it 
is a function of the position of the sun 
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relative to your eye. The visibility 
when looking in the direction of the sun 
is much less than when looking in the 
direction opposite the sun. The greater 
the haze, the greater the difference 
based on direction of observation. 
Fighter pilots will take this into 
consideration when choosing their routes 
of flight. Also, if the sun is directly 
overhead, it will require substantially 
more aircraft energy and capability, and 
pilot talent to use the sun as a tool. 

If on the other hand the sun is low on 
the horizon, it requires much less 
aircraft energy and pilot talent to use 
the sun. An oblique or level maneuver 
could put the sun on your side. The 
piloting techniques are totally differ¬ 
ent. Reflections, shadows, maneuvering 
and visibility are all a function of the 
sun's location. 

Conclusion. I believe it becomes 
obvious even from this incomplete list 
that the sun is a major driver of our 
fighter tactics. The sun and its effects 
must be modeled at multiple elevations 
in the sky. When low light level 
systems are considered, the moon must 
receive similar consideration. 

Geographic Modeling. 

Modeling of Real World. Accurate 
and realistic modeling of real world 
geographic features is required for crew 
training. Although to some people 
terrain modeling does not appear to be a 
major factor in the fighter world, this 
is not born out by combat. 
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Modeling of Generic Terrain. In an 
effort to save money and yet gain sub- 
stantial training benefit, it may be 
adequate for instructors to be able to 
generate a generic terrain which will 
provide most of the functional training 
a fighter crew requires even though it 
will not provide real world specific 
detail to work out rehearsal-type timing 
or ranging problems. An example would 
be training for defense of a constricted 
airspace such as the Strait of Hormuz 
between the Gulf of Oman and the Persian 
Gulf, a precise, geographical model 
might be too time consuming or too 
expensive to produce on short notice. 

The local simulator community should be 
able to construct a generic strait of 
water with generic islands, and a rough¬ 
ly sized and appropriately placed coast¬ 
al area, city, mountain range and 
desert. The construction method of this 
geographic environment should be user 
friendly, through a graphic interface, 
and the use of a drawing program on a 
graphics workstation should be consid¬ 
ered. 


Scenario Generation 


1. Terrain masking of all 
sensors is used; even flat areas such as 
the plains of North Vietnam, or the 
deserts of the Mideast have been used 
successfully for masking aircraft from 
various weapons sensors. 

2. Sophisticated, enemy and 
friendly overland tactics are almost 
always carefully planned around terrain 
features, if not for masking, then for 
orientation and timing. MIGCAP (offen¬ 
sive fighter)sweeps and TARCAP (defen¬ 
sive fighter) support of multidirec¬ 
tional power projection attacks are 
examples in which terrain is an extreme¬ 
ly important reference. 

3. Fighter performance and 
selection of maneuvers is constrained by 
the real world "hard deck" i.e. stone, 
mud, trees, etc. The visual scene must 
have the three dimensionality of the 
real world to give the ground rush, the 
masking, the feeling of closure and 
velocity of the real world, low altitude 
dogfight. Additionally, mountainous 
terrain in which the valleys and plains 
may have altitudes of 10,000 to 15,000 
feet above sea level force aerodynamic 
and energy limitations on a crew as to 
the maneuvering tactics which can be 


Background. A flight environment 
(including meteorology, ground threats, 
friendly, hostile and unknown aircraft 
with initial conditions and mission 
guidance, own aircraft initial condi¬ 
tions, and dome links) will be created 
by a person, probably other than a 
participating crew, and herein called an 
"instructor". Various triggers can be 
assigned to interactive CDP, and enemy 
performance can be regulated by assign¬ 
ment of "skill levels" to the simulated 
operators. The following are considera¬ 
tions raised with regard to the genera¬ 
tion of this environment/scenario: 

User Friendly. Technically the system 
should be user friendly to the extent 
that any FRS instructor could, through 
"on-line" Instructor Display System 
(IDS) screen helps, create or alter a 
scenario. The scenario, once completed 
should have levels of protection (pass¬ 
words, etc.) to ensure that an altered 
scenario cannot be substituted for the 
original version without proper authori¬ 
ty. However, the system should permit 
an instructor to save an altered version 
as a new document and file it with its 
own designator. To facilitate scenario 
development and review, recommend that 
the following be incorporated: 
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1. Menus from which the in¬ 
structor can obtain Blue (friendly 
forces) and Orange (adversarial forces) 
platforms and their associated weapons 
and emitters. 

2. A precision screen cursor 
driven by a trackball, mouse, joystick 
or touch screen interface with constant 
range/bearing and latitude/longitude 
readout for menu access and item place¬ 
ment into the geographic context. 

3. A hard-copy form generated 
by the computer system on request which 
matches the IDS screen form to be filled 
in during scenario development. It 
should include blanks for the following: 
creator, unit identification; initial 
conditions; meteorology; geographic 
area; objectives; players (live vs 
computer); and controller organization. 
Meteorology should be in a format which 
would facilitate providing the aircrew a 
weather brief for their mission. 

4. A verification program be 
available to check for missing or illog¬ 
ical data, and to direct the instructor 
to the location of the suspected error. 
To insure adequate flexibility to accom¬ 
modate future scenarios and to overcome 
software errors, the instructor should 
be able to disregard the advice from the 
verification routine, and to accept a 
scenario with alleged errors. 

5. A hard copy printout of the 
scenario developed should be available 
to the instructor, with a format similar 
to the original form used for scenario 
creation. 

6. On-line help in pop-up or 
pull down menus to provide assistance 
for specific functions to the point of 
being suggestive, or directive. 

7. During debug of scenarios 
the instructor must be able to preview 
the scenario at a workstation. This 
capability should include a computer 
aided "accelerated run through" capabil¬ 
ity. 

Tools. A top-down approach should be 
employed for on-line scenario generation 
which allows the instructor to initially 
specify the generalities of the scenario 
and successively provide the details. 

For example, the first level page would 
provide a geographic display for force 
and meteorological conditions placement. 
The next level would be used to define 
specific friendly and raid formations. 
Then, for each formation, the aircraft 
type with weapon load-out, movement, 
etc., would be described. This imple¬ 
mentation should provide page cueing 
methodology so that the instructor can 
navigate the page hierarchy expeditious¬ 
ly. This will facilitate design of the 
scenario. 

For a work station on which to 
create scenarios, the instructor 
should be able to use an IDS screen on 
the TES, an unused IOS, or a debrief 
room console. 


Targets in a scenario should be 
positionable by latitude/longitude, 
range and bearing relative to an 
instructor selectable spot or unit, 
or by eye on an IDS screen. 

There should be editing software to 
enable the instructor to alter scenario 
characteristics, both during scenario 
generation, and during the actual train¬ 
ing period itself. 

Building scenarios will be research 
intensive to assure the proper selection 
of platform capabilities. Platforms 
should be pre-constructed with correct 
capabilities, tactics, and skill levels. 

Macro, realistic packages should be 
pre-created which associate various 
platforms, variants, tactics, and skill 
levels. 

Depending on scenario generation 
factors such as geographic scale and 
complexity of the threat package, the 
IDS screen could get cluttered to the 
point that it becomes unreadable. 
Controls should be available to the 
instructor to facilitate understanding 
of the data presented. At a minimum 
these should include zoom and changing 
symbology. The center of the zoom 
should be instructor designated, with 
both zoom in and zoom out directly 
selectable. Navy Tactical Data System 
(NTDS) symbology should be available to 
reduce clutter, and the Tactical Aircrew 
Combat Training System (TACTS) type of 
symbology available to increase informa¬ 
tion. This symbology change should be 
controlled by the instructor. One war 
gaming computer system uses color as a 
break-out tool and can display single 
categories of target individually, if 
required. 

To provide for the total amount of 
information an instructor may require, 
there should be a capability for the 
instructor to designate a CDP or meteor- 
ologic feature and obtain its scenario 
data file which would include data such 
as preset speeds, track, altitudes, 
skill levels, fuel level, weapons load- 
out, triggers and objectives. A visual 
cue should correlate the item being 
investigated and its data block (e.g., 
the track symbol could brighten). 

Regardless of the basic symbology 
used (NTDS, TACTS, etc), the instructor 
must be able to label each unit/ground 
site uniquely to be able to facilitate 
game construction and understanding. 

This identification must be displayable 
during the mission for situational 
awareness. Configuration of such label¬ 
ing can be controlled adequately by a 
Standard Operating Procedure, and should 
have minimal technical constraints. 

Meteorologic Initialization. The 
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instructor should be able to create 
weather patterns quickly. These pat¬ 
terns should be: 

1. Developed graphically on the 
IDS screen using a pointing device and 
drawing/painting tools to designate 
areas and then to fill these areas in 
with appropriate conditions such as 
restrictions to visibility, cloud lay¬ 
ers, temperature inversions, etc. 

2. Capable of being filled with 
patterns and saved as a file which could 
be easily identified and retrieved for 
copy into new scenarios. 

3. Capable of being stretched 
in any direction to facilitate tailoring 
weather for each scenario without being 
forced to start from scratch. 

4. Designed with a definite 
gradient over a given area. Suggestions 
included loading two points on nearly 
opposite ends of the area and have the 
computer interpolate, or having the 
ability for the instructor to "paint" in 
a weather pattern over the geographic 
background. 

5. Capable of being assigned a 
velocity. 

Geographic Orientation. During set up, 
the applicable coast lines, airfields, 
targets, islands, latitude/longitude 
markers, range rings and radials, and 
other boundaries should be selectable 
for display. The instructor should be 
able to designate the center of the 
range rings and radials. These features 
should be suitably colored and shaded, 
and there should be the capability to 
zoom in or out to permit graphic IDS 
screen interface for unit and meteoro- 
logic feature placement. 


COnnh emy /| m i SSileS n0t 3UG CeSSfully 
Th?S «J* d i5 y the Blue ' la yered defense. 
This should also include Orange action 

Exain? fc Blue . aircraf t other than F-14's. 

sSh ig S an°E ? lnclude hi 9 h value units 
such as an E-2, or non-AAW Blue such as 
b-J s ln the scenario. 

Data Base Conside rations. There is a 
firm requirement for the Fleet to have 
to alter and create the 
threat/friendly data base at the local 
level for both FRS and advanced Tactical 
Development and Evaluation (TAC D&E) 
purposes. This includes both the geo¬ 
graphic and the threat platform data 
bases. This is required to keep up with 
current intelligence regarding new 
capabilities, new platforms and revised 
assessments. Additionally, control must 
be provided to introduce threat tactics 
variables at the local level for train¬ 
ing purposes. These might be developed 
to reflect intelligence of a threat 
platform observed infrequently practic¬ 
ing new tactics. 


Generating Larger Scenarios. Currently, 
there are algorithms which model ACM. 

To increase the training value and 
"firepower" of the ATS, inclusion of a 
"smart" wingman (R2D2) for both Blue and 
Orange aircrew flying domes would be 
desirable. Computer generated voice 
calls from R2D2 should also be explored. 
Considering the normal paucity of infor¬ 
mation passed between cockpits in an ACM 
engagement, it is entirely possible that 
R2D2 could call his flight path and 
attack intentions. Larger scale coordi¬ 
nation, ASW-27C training and visual 
lookout training would be greatly en¬ 
hanced. 


To maximize training it is very 
desirable to provide an increased scope 
of geography beyond the local training 
area. The following are suggested: 

1. World landmass, coastal 
outlines with generic land and water in 
appropriate places throughout any area 
in the world not specifically modeled to 
Defense Mapping Agency data. 

2. The instructor should 
have the capability of defining any 
subareas of the generic landmass graphi¬ 
cally on the IDS screen as being generic 
mountains, populated area, desert, snow, 
farmland, forest or minor water areas 
such as rivers and lakes. 

Modeling Total Scenario. In certain, 
longer, training problems, the full 
spectrum of an Anti-Air Warfare (AAW) 
scenario should be modeled. This would 
include the inner air battle in which 
return to force (RTF) procedures could 
be established with the potential of 
Blue combatant ships and aircraft engag¬ 
ing F-14's not following RTF procedures, 
and battle damage to Blue ships caused 


Rules of Engagement. (ROE) must be 
specified and consistently applied to 
the game. Blue vs Orange and Orange vs 
Blue ROE should receive conscious ad- 
dressal and appropriate Blue and Orange 
weapon employment triggers should be 
available in the scenario creation 
format. These might include such trig¬ 
gers as a time delay for "weapons free" 
for one side after a first shot by the 
other side. Either a computer voice 
call, or an IDS screen cue is required 
for the Blue or Orange instructor cor¬ 
rectly to change weapons release status 
of their domes or CDP. 

Control 

General. Control requirements in the 
ATS have been sorted into three catego¬ 
ries: Blue, Orange and Master (or 

umpire) requiring the services of 1 to 
12 instructors depending on the complex¬ 
ity and control detail of a simulator 
mission. Some control requirements are 
broad enough that they cover all three 
categories of control. These are pre¬ 
sented in this section. 
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Tools. Familiarizing an instructor 
with a scenario. Instructors will have 
a difficult time determining the compo¬ 
sition, structure, etc., of a scenario 
generated by another instructor. In¬ 
structors will require as many tools as 
possible to gain an understanding of a 
previously generated scenario: 

1. Control of color brightness. 
When multiple contacts or various read¬ 
outs overwrite each other on the IDS 
screen, the instructor should have a 
brightness control for each color to 
facilitate breaking out one side from 
another. This is especially important 
at the TES where the Master Controller 
will often have "truth" on his screen. 

2. A summary hard copy with all 
scenario input data, and creation and 
modification dates. The format should 
match the generation and review format, 
and should be such that it can be print¬ 
ed onto standard, fanfold, letter-size 
paper for ease of filing. 

3. A capability for the in¬ 
structor to select a track or environ¬ 
mental feature and obtain its data file 
as discussed previously. 

4. An "accelerated run through" 
capability as discussed previously. 

Ease of Control. 

1. An instructor should be able to set 
up quickly a simple Blue vs Orange 
engagement. 

2. There should be a capability for an 
instructor to select a canned threat 
platform and modify its weapons load and 
other significant parameters, and place 
it into the mission while on-line. 

3. During a run the instructor should 
be able to select a CDP and have the 
ability to maneuver it and change its 
significant parameters. 

4. It would be valuable for the in¬ 
structor to be able to select multiple 
CDP, group them, and then control them 
as a group, ungrouping them as required 
for more individual control. 

Blue Control. As the complexity of 
scenarios increases, the ability of one 
instructor to control all forces and 
simultaneously monitor significant 
training objectives quickly decreases. 
Control of Blue forces will probably be 
split off to a separate instructor, or 
group of instructors, who will be re¬ 
ferred to in this paper as Blue Control. 
This could be accomplished from a desig¬ 
nated dome's IDS. 

Instructor View. The control sta¬ 
tion for the fighters should approximate 
that of Air Intercept Controller (AIC) 
console with fidelity as to detection. 


data rates, data selection, and dis¬ 
plays. Detection flexibility is re¬ 
quired. Optimum would be selectable 
radar displays (e.g., APS-125, SPS-40, 
SPY-1). The intent is to give the 
fighters realism in their control. A 
side benefit would be to use rated air 
intercept controllers (AIC) and to bring 
them back into being part of the team by 
giving them realistic training with the 
fighters. With today's sophisticated 
and heavily protected threats, the full 
potential of the fighter/AIC team must 
be realized in order to survive. Addi¬ 
tionally, the Blue Instructor should be 
able to select views from appropriate, 
individual units simulated as well as 
domes. 

Battle Damage Assessment (BDA). 
Visual, radar and infrared cues of 
aircraft and ship damage is necessary 
for aircrew tactical decision making 
based on analysis and correlation of 
this real time data. 

Orange (enemy) Control. For scenarios 
of low complexity and intensity, one in¬ 
structor, the Master Controller (MC) at 
the TES, could probably be dual-roled as 
umpire, and as the controller of Orange 
forces. At a point of less than one 
tenth of the ATS capability, it will 
probably be necessary to split off 
Orange control functions from the MC. 
This separate instructor, or group of 
instructors will be referred to as 
Orange control. Orange control could be 
accomplished from a designated dome's 
IDS. 

Orange Controller's View of the 
World. This needs to be selectable 
between "truth" and the picture gained 
from only the controller's sensor net¬ 
work. Ideally this should receive 
conscious addressal during scenario 
development and at game initiation. 

Since the goal of the ATS is training 
F-14 crews of varying skill levels, the 
amount of Orange sensor information 
should be selectable during play. For a 
one sided, standard FRS type trainer 
situation, the Orange instructor should 
probably be aided by ground truth. 

Changing Options. Significant 
parameters and triggers are selected 
during scenario generation. The Orange 
instructor should be able to make 
manual on-line modification. 

Cell Group/Ungroup. During scenario 
set up, to facilitate development, the 
instructor should be able to group 
individual aircraft with varying opera¬ 
tor skill levels assigned into a cell 
and give that cell certain parameters 
and instructions for the mission. 

During the game, the Orange instructor 
should be able to break up a cell 
(ungroup) control the aircraft as indi¬ 
viduals, and then regroup if appropri- 
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ate. 


individual IOS's. 


Orange Radar and Radar Homing and 
Warning (RHAW). If a dome is assigned 
as a Orange aircraft, the crew should 
have appropriate, generic, Orange sensor 
information presented. 

Orange Formation Changes. Incoming 
Orange bomber cells and fighter forma¬ 
tions should use appropriate tactical 
doctrine associated with an aircraft's 
mission type and operator skill level. 

As an example: Tactical/threat simula¬ 
tion should provide capability for 
inbound bomber cells to change forma¬ 
tions prior to attacking the objective. 
This should be modeled realistically, at 
least within expected bounds of aircraft 
aerodynamics. 

Level of Control of simulated Orange 
systems countering a Blue power projec¬ 
tion strike. The instructor should have 
adequate information to play the Com¬ 
mander of an Integrated Air Defense 
(IAD) network. Ideally, the instructor 
should also be able to play the command¬ 
er of a Surface to Air Missile 
(SAM)/Anti-Aircraft Artillery (AAA) 
battery under his command. 

Orange vs Blue Non-fighter and 
Neutral Units. The Orange instructor 
and platforms must be presented all the 
targets in a tactical environment (not 
just the fighters or high value ones) to 
force the controller to make realistic 
tactical decisions. An example of this 
would be the Blue deployment of decoys. 
The Orange commander should be able to 
select views from his individual units, 
simulated as well as domes. 

Master Control. This function was 
derived after examining the functions 
and responsibilities of the 
instructor(s) operating the TES console. 
The instructor(s) at this station have 
unique requirements for data presenta¬ 
tion and platform manipulation which 
will tax the simple layout of the TES. 
Ideally, the MC would be able to observe 
all decision makers' critical displays 
simultaneously. An example of the 
benefits from this capability would be 
to permit the MC to ascertain why a 
platform was not successfully engaged 
during the game. 

Instructor Personnel. Flexibility 
in assignment of individual IOS's and 
the TES IOS is critical. The following 
are specifics which were raised: 

1. Large scale problems may 
require all IOS's be manned (12 person¬ 
nel) to monitor and/or control a mis¬ 
sion. Each IOS should be able to commu¬ 
nicate and control any dome. 

2. Smaller scale, basic scena¬ 
rios could be run by one or two instruc¬ 
tors at the TES IOS with none at the 


TES Presentations. The TES IOS 

a^v fnn^ Ye thS c fP abilifc y of performing 
any function required to run the mis- 

Sh?^h and "°. Ca11 U P an y presentation 
which could have been called up on a 
dome IOS s IDS screen. (This does not 
include cockpit switch placement, but 

^ e ^v, ln u 1U ^ e a11 displays such 

as the Heads Up Display (HUD), Multi- 
Functional Displays (MFD)'s, the Digital 
Display (DD) and the Tactical Informa¬ 
tion Display (TID). This also includes 
the views of "truth”, and the Blue, and 
Orange instructor. 


. Event Taqs/Flags. Automatic 
(inserted during scenario setup) and 
manual event flags should be available 
for insertion to aid in debrief. The 
flags should be unlimited in number and 
defined within certain classes so that 
during debrief a particular class of 
flags can be called up. For example one 
class of flag could be Blue weapon 
expenditure. The instructor's voice 
should be recorded in memory and capable 
of being played back so that the reason 
the flag was inserted can be quickly 
retrieved and accurately ascertained 
during debrief or mission evaluation. 


New Player Insertion. The MC must 
have the capability to insert into a 
mission that is running, platforms that 
were not originally scripted into the 
scenario. 


Trigger Actuation Signals. As the 
triggers of Orange or Blue CDP are 
actuated, a visual signal should be 
displayed to controllers at all appro¬ 
priate IOS's. The instructor should be 
able to hook the trigger to obtain the 
trigger criteria and triggered action. 
This data should also be available in 
hard copy for debrief. The voice anno¬ 
tation capability discussed previously 
should be available here as well. 


Tailoring Platforms. During a 
mission, while on line, the MC should 
have the ability via graphic interface 
and menus to tailor Orange or Blue 
characteristics, or parameters associat¬ 
ed with the platform, including skill 
level, triggers, emitters, etc. It is 
not required to change emitter parame¬ 
ters on line such as pulse repetition 
frequency or pulse width. 

To facilitate Orange and Blue inter¬ 
action, and to minimize time lost run¬ 
ning through sections of a game that are 
not germane, it is required that the MC 
have the capability to slow down or 
speed up a scenario, or at least to step 
to a particular time after scenario 
start. 

Data Extraction. A mission is virtually 
wasted if it cannot be debriefed and 
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lessons learned. The primary method for 
student debrief and mission analysis is 
real-time playback of the mission. 
Playback of individual cockpit displays 
as well as any level of control should 
be provided. Means must also be avail¬ 
able to debrief and analyze selected 
parts of a mission on standard Navy 
computers in order to avoid scheduling 
conflicts in the ATS. 

Scaled Symbology. With large areas 
portrayed on the IOS IDS screen, it may 
be necessary to simplify the symbology 
presented. However, it is also 
necessary to be able to see accurate 
cell or group composition when the area 
is zoomed in upon. The instructor 
should be able to change IDS screen 
symbology between NTDS-type and TACTS- 
type. A capability for an instructor to 
assign different colors to aircraft 
by type within a cell would also facili¬ 
tate understanding of a complex or 
cluttered IDS screen. 

Required Data Elements. Another 
debrief/analysis tool is a detailed 
readout of mission events. Elements for 
extraction should be selectable via 
menus to tailor the extraction to mis¬ 
sion requirements. This information 
should either be displayed on the IDS 
screen or printed for subsequent analy¬ 
sis. The following is a suggested data 
base: 

1. Aircraft tracks and 
positions. 

2. Selectable time ticks on 
platform tracks -30 second ticks with 5 
minute annotations. 

3. Range, bearing, aspect, 
closure, altitude difference between 
selected pairs of aircraft. 

4. Position, heading, altitude, 
g and weapon systems status for selected 
(hooked) aircraft. 

5. Communications. 

- Record individual communi¬ 
cation channels with timing tracks. 

- Provide capability to 
replay with and without jamming. 

6. Sensor information. 

- Sensor page for selected 
platform contacts, strobes, and data 
link target displayed on x, y plot. 
Ground truth should be able to be 
superimposed on sensor information. 

- Current Electronic 
Counter-Counter Measures (ECCM)/weapon 
system switch positions (on/off, gain, 
mode, scan volume, etc). 

- Sensor detections/lost 
detections summary page. 

- Composite: Big picture 
with all strobes, contact, data link 
targets. Ground truth should be 
superimposed as desired. 

7. Missile Information. 

- Display weapon status page 
for selected platform—LAR, weapon 
selected, radar mode, Electronic Counter 
Measures (ECM) observed. 


- Actual target ECM. Launch 
parameters for each missile-time, range, 
aspect, closure, altitude difference, 
weapon system parameters, actual ECM, 
flyout result (time, miss distance, 
fuze, result). 

- Composite: Summary page 
of all missile shots, launch times, 
ranges, aspect, Vc, altitudes, flyout 
times and results. 

- Missile shots superimposed 
on track x, y, z plot to correlate track 
history with missile employment. 

Records for Analysis. Mission 
analysis requires extensive mission 
playback which, if conducted on the ATS, 
could present considerable ATS schedul¬ 
ing conflicts. It is highly desirable 
to have the capability to download 
appropriate mission data to a standard. 
Navy, IBM PC AT compatible computer 
workstation (e.g., Z-248) for offline 
analysis, which will also make the results 
of the simulator sessions more readily 
available to instructors and squadrons 
for review and analysis. The following 
data should be provided: Voice; time; 
ground tracks with NTDS symbology; 3-D 
tracks with TACTS format; event tags; 
trigger markers; instructor flags on 
tracks; and crew presentation(s) either 
running or as stripped, at least sur¬ 
rounding the above flags/tags/triggers. 

Audio/Video Recordings. Each chan¬ 
nel of audio should be recorded on a 
standard media, which can provide se¬ 
lectable voice playback. Additionally, 
cockpit communications should be record¬ 
ed on the video tape recording of cock¬ 
pit displays at individual domes. This 
should be in a format or changeable to a 
format which could be used at the squad¬ 
ron level. 

Flags. At the debrief station, the 
instructor should get a listing of flags 
in chronological order. The information 
should be available on the IDS screen 
and in hard copy. The format should be 
directly useful for debrief, and allow 
the instructor to access the specific 
event based on time for an appropriate 
rerun. The method by which the instruc¬ 
tor inserts flags should automatically 
permit voice annotation. 

Location of Kills. The location of 
kills should be recorded and displayed 
for debriefing geometry and tactical 
effectiveness. They should appear on 
the MC's picture of "truth". The air¬ 
craft killed should freeze in position 
and alter visually (e.g. the color or 
symbol, or lighten the symbol in shade) 
allowing the debriefer to see and de¬ 
brief the positions of kills. 

Video Recording of Debrief. The 
debrief facility should be equipped with 
a video camera to record the debrief 
interplay between crews, instructors and 
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debriefer. Many invaluable comments are 
made through short term recall during 
the debrief that would facilitate analy¬ 
sis of a mission. This is true from 
basic airwork and operational procedures 
training through complex, multi-dome 
missions. 

Miscellaneous. 

Insertion and Removal of Trainees. 

It is imperative that the ATS have the 
capability for domes to be inserted into 
and removed from a mission to maximize 
training without freezing the game or 
losing a track file. The dome should be 
able to replace any target in the sce¬ 
nario. This will allow the MC to insert 
a dome into a pending engagement (beyond 
sensor range) complete the engagement, 
and be able to move the dome crew to 
another location for another engagement. 

Modeling of Communications Jammings. 
Voice communications and data link 
jamming must be simulated intelligently. 
It must be based on power and relative 
geometry of jammer and communicating 
transmitters and receivers. 

Security. The ATS is currently 
being developed for operation at the 
secret level. There are taskings which 
will require higher levels of security 
than these trainers are designed to 
accommodate. Research must be initiated 
on security requirements for operation, 
and retention/destruction/storing of 
magnetic media above secret, possibly 
including Special Compartmented Intelli¬ 
gence (SCI) scenarios. Emissions and 
building physical security should be 
considered. This is another reason why 
the system should be sufficiently user 
friendly for military aircrew to oper¬ 
ate. Although Contractor Operation and 
Maintenance of Simulator (COMS) and 
Contractor Simulator Instructors (CSI) 
personnel may have clearances to access 
classified information, they probably 
will not meet the "need to know" brief- 
in criteria. 

Software Updates. As the software 
operating system is revised, it should 
always be capable of running old scena¬ 
rios, or conversion programs must be 
concurrently developed. 

High Energy Weapons. The use of 
range finders and energy weapons can be 
anticipated and should be modeled from 
appropriate platforms. Suitable laser 
affects should be modeled in the simula¬ 
tor. Weapon seeker destruction, and 
temporary crew blinding could be simu¬ 
lated if these are appropriate responses 
to being lased. This issue should be 
researched and modeled as appropriate. 

Debrief Facility Capacity. 

Debriefing missions that include five 
cockpits requires a facility capable of 


debriefing an entire squadron, not just 
the active participants. Additionally, 
the facility should allow instructors 
(up to 12), analysts, and observers as 
well as participants. Auditorium-style 
seating for 50 persons would not be 
excessive. 

Linking with Other Trainers. Cur¬ 
rently F-14D/E-2/A-6/F-14A (2F112)/F-18 
aircrew trainers can not be linked in a 
common, concurrent, simulated tactical 
environment. Major limiting factors are 
(1) Trainer to trainer communication 
(e.g. Miramar to Whidbey; Miramar to 
Oceana) (2) Compatibility of trainer 
host computation systems (hardware and 
software), and (3) Correlation of indi¬ 
vidual trainer data bases. At least at 
the system level, F-14D/F-14A 
(2F112)/A-6G/A-6SWIP/E-2/FA-18 aircrew 
trainers computation systems will be 
compatible in that the new trainers will 
employ the same computers as will the 
rehosts for the E-2 and F/A-18. Priori¬ 
ties should be established for linking. 

Summary 

We must be able to use the ATS to 
train for complex battle problems. We 
cannot be satisfied with functional 
training of one or two crews. As we 
develop weapons whose technical opera¬ 
tion we want to protect, as we see 
threat countries capable of fielding 
more sophisticated weapons systems, as 
we force the intelligence community to 
provide us with accurate threat models, 
the simulator will be THE place for 
fighter practice against advanced enemy 
weapons systems. 

Done correctly, we will be able to: 

—Fight against threat systems in the 
quality, quantity and mixture we expect 
to see in combat. 

—And practice employing our latest 
weapons, tactics and sensor systems in a 
realistic environment. 

I would suggest that our first, and 
immediate priority needs to be letting 
our crews know just what it is they are 
fighting against in our ACM trainers. 
After this we should maximize our threat 
fidelity. Then, blend improvement in 
geographic sun effects, meteorology and 
ocean surface. We must think of our 
simulators as operating in a sensor 
environment. We should incorporate what 
is currently available in these areas as 
soon as possible. We must communicate 
the fleet's interest in modeling parts 
of the visual environment which are not 
currently available. And, we need to 
closely monitor the feasibility of 
future improvements for all fighter 
simulators as technology advances. 
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Glossary of Terms and Acronyms 

AAA—Anti-Aircraft Artillery 
AAW—Anti-Air Warfare 
ACM—Air Combat Maneuvering 
AIC—Air Intercept Controller 
ATS—Aircrew Training Suite 
ATF—Advanced Tactical Fighter 
Blue—(friendly forces) 

BDA—Battle Damage Assessment 
CDP—Computer Driven Platform 
COMS—Contractor Operation and 
Maintenance of Simulator 
CSI—Contractor Simulator Instructors 
DD—Digital Display 
ECM—Electronic Counter Measures 
ECCM—Electronic Counter-Counter Measure 
EMCON—Electronic Emission Control 
FIT—Fleet Introduction Team 
FRS—Fleet Replacement Squadron 
HUD—Heads Up Display 
IAD—Integrated Air Defense 
IDS—Instructor Display System 
IOS—Instructor Operating Station 
JOG—Joint Operation Graphic 
MC—Master Controller 
MFD—Multifunction Display 
MFT—Mission Flight Trainer 
NTDS—Navy Tactical Data System 
NTSC—Naval Training Systems Center 
ORANGE—(adversarial forces) 

R2D2—"Smart" Wingman, a CDP that cues 
off the leader and the enemy 
RHAW—Radar Homing and Warning 
ROE—Rules of Engagement 
RIO—Radar Intercept Officer 
RTF—Return to Force 
SAM—Surface to Air Missile 
SCI—Special Compartmented Intelligence 
TAC D&E—Tactical Development and 
Evaluation 

TACTS—Tactical Aircrew Combat Training 
System 

TES—Tactical Environment System 
TID—Tactical Information Display 
WST—Weapons System Trainer 
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Abstract 

The increasing use of flight simula¬ 
tors for pilot training is primarily 
driven by economic and safety considera¬ 
tions. A very labor intensive research 
effort is usually required in order to 
verify the basic assumption that the 
skills a pilot develops in the simulator 
are the same as the skills required to 
fly the actual aircraft. Studies that 
demonstrate a positive transfer of learn¬ 
ing to the pilot typically require human 
factors researchers to perform many repe¬ 
titious and tedious tasks, particularly 
in the area of data acquisition and 
statistical analysis. 

The Experimenter Operator Station 
(EOS) was specifically designed as a mul¬ 
tipurpose, research-oriented, operator 
support station used to control a low- 
cost helicopter flight simulator while 
simultaneously monitoring and recording 
pilot performance data for subsequent re¬ 
play or statistical post-processing. The 
system is a mouse-oriented, menu-driven, 
interactive program written in the C lan¬ 
guage for the UNIX-based Silicon Graphics 
IRIS 2400 Turbo workstation. Structured 
program design methods were used to cre¬ 
ate a modular software package capable of 
handling data acquisition and graphic 
display of flight performance variables 
at real-time speeds of up to 30 hertz as 
well as intermittent user-requested simu¬ 
lator control directives. Recorded data 
files can be created during simulated 
flights for subsequent statistical analy¬ 
sis or flight replay and are intended to 
provide human factors personnel of the 
U.S. Army Research Institute with in¬ 
sights into optimal methods for simulator 
pilot training. 
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Introduction 

One of the more visible trends in 
the training community today is the grow¬ 
ing use of flight simulators for pilot 
training. Simulators are being used to 
train pilots in everything from basic 
flying skills to management of the com¬ 
plex array of systems associated with the 
current generation of advanced aircraft. 
Several appealing reasons which support 
the use of simulation for pilot training 
[1] are: 

1. increased efficiency, as train¬ 
ing will not be obstructed or 
restricted by factors such as 
adverse weather conditions, 
airspace limitations, or air¬ 
craft availability; 

2. increased safety during the 
training period; 

3. lower overall training costs; 

4. the facility to practice situa¬ 
tions which for reasons of ex¬ 
pense, safety, and practicality 
cannot be rehearsed under ac¬ 
tual flight conditions; and 

5. the reduction in operational 
and environmental disturbances. 

In short, the motivation for using 
training simulators is to provide greater 
training effectiveness at a reasonable 
cost. A careful trade-off study should 
be performed before, during, and after 
the development of a flight training 
simulator to determine the most effective 
way to build and use the device. Such a 
study involves comparisons between vari¬ 
ous factors resulting from simulator 
versus actual aircraft training on a 
maneuver by maneuver basis. Factors 
which must be examined include: 

1. time required to achieve profi¬ 
ciency for a given maneuver, 

2. level of proficiency attain¬ 
able, and 

3. total cost to achieve profi¬ 
ciency. 
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A trade-off study is especially important 
if the prototype flight simulator is to 
be replicated many times for large-scale 
pilot training; however, performing such 
a study can be tedious, time-consuming 
for the experimenter, and expensive to 
complete. In an attempt to ease experi¬ 
menter workload and ultimately reduce the 
time and cost associated with these kinds 
of studies, the idea for an Experimenter 
Operator Station was conceived. 

Motivation for Experimenter Operator Sta¬ 
tion Development 

One of the primary reasons for 
development of the UH-1TRS (UH-1 Training 
Research Simulator) was to provide the 
U.S. Army Research Institute's experi¬ 
mental research pyschologists with the 
means to study the effectiveness of low- 
cost helicopter simulator pilot training 
techniques. These human factors 
researchers are interested in knowing how 
well pilot trainees can learn to fly 
various primary training maneuvers in the 
simulator, and to what degree this train¬ 
ing will affect their performance of 
those maneuvers in the actual UH-1 heli¬ 
copter. They are also interested in 
determining which features of the UH-1TRS 
are, or are not, important for pilot 
training and which features will, or will 
not, need to be enhanced. 

Initial efforts by personnel of The 
University of Alabama Flight Dynamics 
Laboratory (UAFDL) were focused primarily 
on the development of a low cost heli¬ 
copter flight simulator which would 
accurately reproduce the visual and mo¬ 
tion cues experienced by pilots during 
actual helicopter flight. The resulting 
simulator has been flown by numerous ex¬ 
perienced UH-1 pilots who have verified 
that its handling qualities are indeed 
very much like those of the actual heli¬ 
copter. The UH-1TRS was also analyzed 
mathematically to verify that the dynamic 
response of the simulator to pilot input 
was the same as the response of the 
actual helicopter over the range of 
flight conditions in which training would 
occur [2]. 

Although the engineers and UH-1 pi¬ 
lots are satisfied that the simulator's 
response to pilot inputs matches that of 
the actual UH-1 helicopter, the Army will 
be satisfied only after studies demon¬ 
strate that simulator-trained pilots are 
actually able to learn the skills 
required to fly a real UH-1 helicopter. 
Experiments of this type involve sample 
populations of pilot trainees and require 
that the human factors researchers per¬ 
form many repetitious and tedious tasks 
especially in the area of data acquisi¬ 
tion and statistical analysis. Thus, the 
need exists for a multi-purpose, re¬ 
search-oriented, operator-controlled sta¬ 
tion that will assist the human factors 
researchers with their various experi¬ 
ments. To assist the simulator operator 


(or instructor), such a system should be 
able to: 

1. command and control all simula¬ 
tor functions through a menu- 
driven graphical user inter¬ 
face, 

2. monitor pilot performance in 
real-time during training using 
graphical displays of various 
flight parameters versus time 
(or position), and 

3. record and playback flights for 
debriefing purposes. 

For the experimenter, the system 
should also be able to: 

4. monitor pilot performance in 
real-time during experiments 
while automatically and/or man¬ 
ually recording important 
events associated with the 
current experiment and 

5. record and playback flight data 
for more detailed post-flight 
analysis using statistical 
methods. 

Additionally the system should be: 

6. relatively inexpensive, using 
off-the-shelf hardware and 
software where possible, and 

7. expandable to allow for future 
enhancements of its capabili¬ 
ties. 

The Experimenter Operator Station is 
specifically designed to fulfill these 
needs. 

Description of Experimenter Operator Sta¬ 
tion 

The Experimenter Operator Station 
(EOS) is a menu-driven, multi-functional, 
workstation software package designed to 
provide user-friendly command and control 
of the UH-1TRS helicopter flight simula¬ 
tor system. It has been developed in the 
C language using the UNIX-based Silicon 
Graphics IRIS 2400 TURBO workstation as 
the host processor. The EOS is intended 
to serve as the control center for the 
UH-1TRS as well as other flight simula¬ 
tors in the UAFDL. The powerful graphics 
capabilities of the IRIS make it an 
especially well suited platform for real¬ 
time monitoring and interactive control 
of flight simulators. 

This paper provides a brief outline 
of the Experimenter Operator Station's 
design and future possibilities. It 
first outlines the system requirements 
for the EOS, describing each class of 
functions along with the inherent diffi¬ 
culties associated with their inclusion 
into the EOS system. Next, both the 
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hardware and software configurations are 
described as is integration of the EOS 
into the UH-1TRS system. Special consid¬ 
eration is given to software optimization 
techniques that are used to improve real¬ 
time performance. Finally, conclusions 
are presented witH recommendations for 
future enhancements to the EOS package. 


System Design Requirements 

The Experimenter Operator Station 
satisfies a minimum set of requirements 
which were stipulated by the Army Re¬ 
search Institute (ARI) to ensure that its 
research needs will be met. Beyond the 
explicitly stipulated ARI requirements, 
the EOS design team formulated a number 
of additional, self-imposed requirements 
which reflect both the future goals of 
the Flight Dynamics laboratory and good 
software development practices. 

Classification of EOS Requirements 

Each of the requirements fall into 
one of four major categories: 

1. command and control of simula¬ 
tor functions, 

2. monitoring of flight parameters 
and pilot inputs, 

3. utilities, or 

4. general requirements. 

1. Command and Control Require¬ 
ments 

The UH-1TRS is a complex device con¬ 
sisting of a number of special purpose 
computers operating both individually and 
cooperatively to share the heavy process¬ 
ing requirements associated with flight 
simulation. Although each computer is 
programmed to operate in a relatively au¬ 
tonomous fashion, it is still necessary 
to direct the entire cluster of computers 
to collectively execute various simulator 
functions and tasks. These tasks range 
in complexity from the very basic (start 
and stop functions) to the very complex 
(flight recording and data replay). The 
mere fact that the simulator system can 
perform these functions or tasks is not 
enough. What is required is the means by 
which a human operator can direct the 
system to perform these tasks and then 
verify that the task has correctly been 
executed. This is in essence the meaning 
of command and control. The EOS is 
expected to not only initiate commands to 
the system but also to recognize commands 
that-, have b^n issued from the cockpit 
(by the student or instructor pilot) and 
to respond with appropriate feedback mes¬ 
sages on the screen. 

There are three separate Command and 
Control modes which are required by the 


UH-1TRS system. They are the Run/Record, 
Flight Replay, and Data Replay modes. 

Run/Record Mode 

The Run/Record mode permits an oper¬ 
ator to initiate and terminate live man- 
in-the-loop simulations, record pilot in¬ 
puts and/or flight data, freeze the 
system at any point in a simulation, 
reset the system to some user-defined set 
of initial conditions, modify an existing 
set or create a new set of initial condi¬ 
tions, and view an instant replay of the 
last two minutes of flight, resuming live 
control from any point in the replay 
segment. 

Data Recording 

The collection of data is paramount 
to any successful experiment and must be 
given proper consideration. With state 
of the art, high speed digital computers, 
so much data can be generated in such a 
short time that memory limitations can 
easily be exceeded if careful attention 
is not given to the process of data ac¬ 
quisition. The UH-1TRS host computers 
simulate flight by repetitively integrat¬ 
ing a set of differential equations which 
describe the behavior of the helicopter 
with respect to time. These equations 
take into account external inputs caused 
by such factors as atmospheric wind, tur¬ 
bulence, and air temperature as well as 
control inputs caused by the pilot him¬ 
self. At least thirty times per second, 
the equations are solved and a discrete 
frame of data (analogous to the frames of 
still photos that make up a motion pic¬ 
ture film) is generated. Included in 
these data is a series of 22 variables 
(56 bytes) that are associated with the 
state of the aircraft during that thir¬ 
tieth of a second. Thus, the EOS must be 
able to record a maximum of 100,800 bytes 
of data for every minute of flight time. 
Recording this magnitude of data for 
every experiment can be wasteful of both 
memory and time since the more data 
recorded, the more difficult the task of 
reducing it for later analysis. To 
alleviate this problem, the EOS is 
designed to permit the experimenter to 
select from a range of recording 
frequencies to match the specific needs 
of a particular experiment. 

Flight Replay Mode 

Flight Replay Mode permits an opera¬ 
tor to replay a flight by supplying the 
simulator system with previously recorded 
pilot inputs from a data file rather than 
live pilot inputs through the cockpit 
controls. The flight replay may be 
started, stopped, reset to the beginning, 
paused and continued. In addition, a 
live pilot can "fly-out" of a recording 
at any point (which automatically puts 
him back in Run/Record mode), or record 
flight data for closer analysis using the 
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EOS. Functions that are associated with 
the Flight Replay mode are described 
below. 

Data Replay Mode 

In Data Replay mode, the operator or 
experimenter has the capability to replay 
flight performance data files which, un¬ 
like the pilot input files used in the 
Flight Replay mode, do not require the 
entire simulation system to be used in 
order to recreate the flight. Instead, 
the EOS alone is used to view the 
replayed performance data. Since no new 
data are actually being generated in this 
mode (only retrieved) , the data may be 
played back at faster or slower than 
real-time speeds. This is helpful for 
quickly locating an interesting point in 
a flight by scanning through the data 
rather quickly. When the desired point 
has been located, the playback rate can 
be slowed, stopped, or even reversed for 
more detailed analysis of the event. 
Functions that are associated with the 
Data Replay Mode are described below. 

2. Monitoring Requirements 

Another very important function of 
the EOS is to provide feedback to keep 
the operator informed about all aspects 
of the simulator session. Information 
about the status of the EOS system, simu¬ 
lated environment conditions, and pilot 
performance are all required if adequate 
control of the UH-1TRS is to be main¬ 
tained. Monitoring is also required for 
analysis of the experimental data being 
generated. The analysis may either occur 
during a live simulation or after a 
flight session using flight and data 
replay functions. 

Data Plots 

The most important use for EOS moni¬ 
toring is to provide detailed feedback 
about pilot performance. Recording of 
data parameters is generally done for the 
sole purpose of determining how well the 
pilot can fly an aircraft. Statistical 
post-processing of these data provides a 
mathematical way of determining pilot 
performance; however, these methods hide 
the actual appearance of the raw data and 
do not provide the kind of immediate 
feedback required to detect subtle pilot 
errors. Real-time monitoring of graphi- 
cal representations of pilot performance 
plots is the best way to acquire a gen¬ 
eral understanding of what is occurring 
during a live flight or to analyze in 
detail what happened during a previously 
recorded flight. Typical plots would 
display Airspeed vs. Time, Altitude vs. 
Time, Any Control vs. Time, Latitude vs. 
Longitude (Horizontal Situation or 
Groundtrack), and Altitude vs. Distance 
from Landing Zone (Glideslope). 


3. Utilities Requirements 

The purpose of utility functions is 
to provide various tools for enhancing 
the effectiveness of the EOS or for re¬ 
ducing the operator's workload. Many of 
the utilities are similar to database 
functions and provide access to volumes 
of information stored on disk. The util¬ 
ity functions include: 

1. a pilot biographical database, 

2. screen display options (color, 
plot arrangement, etc...), 

3. statistical analysis tools 
(provided by off-the-shelf 
software), and 

4. a data file management facility 
to eliminate the need for a 
user to be conversant with the 
UNIX operating system. 

4. General Requirements 

There are three self-imposed re¬ 
quirements that were stipulated by the 
EOS design team in an attempt to maximize 
the potential of the final system while 
at the same time minimizing development 

problems. They are: 

1. compatibility with both the UH- 
1TRS as well as UAFDL simula¬ 
tors, 

2. modular programming to ease 
multiple programmer development 
conflicts and to promote soft¬ 
ware maintainability, and 

3. design for future expansion. 


Aspects Of Hardware Design 

Two helicopter flight simulators 

were produced as a result of the UH-1TRS 
development project. The first is a 

developmental prototype called the UAFDL 
Helicopter Flight Simulator which is lo¬ 
cated in the Department of Aerospace 
Engineering at The University of Alabama. 
The second is the UH-1TRS belonging to 
ARI and is located at Fort Rucker, Al¬ 
abama [3]. There is a noticeable 

difference between the configurations of 
the two simulators (primarily with re¬ 

spect to their visual systems) which the 
EOS hardware design must take into ac¬ 
count so that it can be effectively used 
with either simulator configuration. 

Hardware Design Objectives 

Four major objectives for selecting 
EOS hardware components are to: 

1. satisfy all system design re¬ 

quirements 
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2. ensure EOS compatibility be¬ 

tween UH-1TRS and UAFDL simula¬ 
tors, 

3. keep design simple to minimize 

development time and hardware 

costs, and 

4. use only existing simulation 
hardware if possible. 

Simulator Configurations 

The UH-1TRS was built around a 
Singer-Link 2B24 instrument and procedu¬ 
ral trainer that lacked out-the-window 
visuals altogether and used a very simple 
helicopter math model [2]. The 2B24 
cockpit and motion base system have been 
retained but the math model, visual sys¬ 
tem, and all computers required to 
operate the UH-1TRS are new equipment, 
designed, developed, and installed by a 
team of Electrical and Aerospace Engi¬ 
neering faculty and graduate students at 
The University of Alabama. In order to 
facilitate hardware integration and soft¬ 
ware development for the UH-1TRS, the 
UAFDL Helicopter Flight Simulator was 
first constructed in The University of 
Alabama Flight Dynamics Laboratory. All 
software is developed and tested on this 
prototype before installation on the UH- 
1TRS. 

The hardware configuration for the 
UAFDL Helicopter Flight Simulator is 
shown in Fig. 1 and consists of a UH-1 
cockpit cab, a Heurikon HK68 Computer 
(also referred to as the Control Input 
Processor or CIP), a Floating Point Sys¬ 
tems FPS 5305 Array Processor (AP), a 
Digital Equipment Corporation DEC Mi- 
croVax II, two Silicon Graphics IRIS 2400 
Turbo workstations, and two mirror-beam¬ 
splitter optical units. The five special 
purpose computers are all linked together 
with a high speed Multibus, which is a 
custom design by The University of Al¬ 
abama Computer Design Laboratory [4]. 
The pilot controls are located in the UH- 
1 cockpit and are read by the HK68 via 
Analog-to-Digital and Digital Input chan¬ 
nels. The MicroVax II acts as the host 
for the FPS 5305 Array Processor which is 
responsible for handling all flight dy¬ 
namics computations based on the UH-1 
math model. The AP writes the resulting 
position and orientation vector to Dual 
Port Memory located in the HK68. The 
Dual Port Memory is accessible to both 
IRIS 2400 Turbos which act as front and 
side window Computer Image Generators 
(CIGs). The position and orientation 
vector is used by each CIG to create a 
high-resolution, three-dimensional per¬ 
spective, out-the-window image which the 
pilot views from the UH-1 cab through the 
mirror-beamsplitter infinite focal length 
optical units. Alternatively, the simu¬ 
lator can be configured to use one IRIS 
to run the EOS software while the other 
provides front window visuals. 


The hardware configuration for the 
upgraded UH-1TRS is shown in Fig 2. The 
major difference between this configu¬ 
ration and that of the UAFDL simulator is 
the addition of a motion base system and 
the replacement of both IRIS 2400 Turbos 
by two new Delta Graphics Computer Image 
Generators (CIGs). The new Delta Graph¬ 
ics systems differ from the IRIS Turbos 
in that they operate synchronously at a 
constant 30 frames per second rate 
whereas the IRIS Turbos generate images 
asynchronously at a rate anywhere from 
fifteen to twenty frames per second. In 
addition, the Delta Graphics CIGs are not 
stand alone units like the IRIS Turbos 
but rather, must be hosted by the 
■MicroVax II (which also plays host to the 
FPS 5305 Array Processor). The IRIS sys¬ 
tems used only the position and orienta¬ 
tion vector from the AP via the Dual Port 
Memory to compute each new image but, the 
Delta Graphics CIGs. require the AP to 
compute, assemble, and send to each unit 
a rather large (1 Kilobyte) data packet 
via the MicroVax and DR-11W data bus at a 
synchronized rate of 30 hertz. This ad¬ 
ditional computational load adds a great 
deal to the frame times of both the AP 
and MicroVax which limits the reserve 
computational capacity available for use 
by the EOS system. 



EOS Hardware Components 

Since the upgraded UH-1TRS configu¬ 
ration does not require either of the 
IRIS workstations, one of them has been 
developed into the Experimenter Operator 
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Station. Use of the IRIS satisfies 
nearly all of the previously identified 
Hardware Design Objectives and does so 
for both simulator configurations. The 
IRIS is the most logical choice of com¬ 
puter to host the EOS because it is an 
existing piece of hardware which is not 
required for the visual system upgrade. 
It is already installed and set up to 
receive output flight parameters over the 
Dual Port Memory and it also uses the 
Dual Port Memory to transmit data 
(commands) back to the AP. With its UNIX 
operating system and powerful C compiler 
the IRIS is an excellent software devel¬ 
opment platform. Its ability to produce 
high-resolution color graphics has been 
well demonstrated as has its suitability 
as an interactive workstation. It allows 
up to eight megabytes of Random Access 
Memory (RAM) which can be used for real¬ 
time storage of up to 30 minutes of con¬ 
tinuous data recording time and has a 
forty megabyte hard disk drive with tape 
backup capability to permanently archive 
large data files. Details of the Dual 
Port Memory and Multibus may be found in 
Reference [4]. 


Aspects Of Software Design 

Despite the fact that the EOS relies 
heavily on the computational power of the 
IRIS 2400 Turbo workstation and special¬ 
ized communications hardware, the most 
important factor determining the effec¬ 
tiveness of the EOS is the quality of its 
software. Hardware represents the ulti¬ 
mate potential of a system but software 
determines the degree to which that po¬ 
tential is reached. The extensive list 
of EOS requirements makes it clear that a 
tremendous amount of software is needed 
in order to provide the system capa¬ 
bilities previously outlined. The diffi¬ 
culty involved with programming the many 
desired functions for the EOS is accen¬ 
tuated even more by requirements for 
interactivity and real-time performance. 
Under these conditions, only a well 
thought out development strategy employ¬ 
ing structured programming techniques can 
yield satisfactory results within a rea¬ 
sonable length of time. 

Software Design Objectives 

Of paramount importance to any soft¬ 
ware development effort is a clear 
project specification which defines 
objectives, priorities, and a practical 
implementation plan. 

The objectives (in priority order) 
for the EOS are: 

1. Design a solid program frame¬ 
work to which all function 
modules can be added and from 
which they can be executed. 
Ensure that this architecture 
leaves sufficient room for ex¬ 
pansion and will not prohibit 


inclusion of desired future ca¬ 
pabilities. 

2. Develop an efficient user in¬ 
terface that requires minimal 
user effort and CPU time for 
function selection. This in¬ 
cludes designing an interactive 
menu system and functional 
screen layout. Every effort 
should be made to maximize the 
use of the capabilities of the 
IRIS hardware. 

3. Program essential algorithms 
for writing real-time data to 
and reading it from other com¬ 
puters in the UH-1TRS system. 
Data communications and In¬ 
put/Output are absolutely crit¬ 
ical functions of the EOS. 
Since data transfer must take 
place at a maximum frequency of 
30 hertz, these algorithms must 
be highly efficient to allow 
enough time within each thirti¬ 
eth of a second frame for 
execution of Command, Control, 
and Monitoring functions, 

4. Develop and test required Com¬ 
mand and Control functions. 
Priority is placed on program¬ 
ming only the essential func¬ 
tions required to run, record, 
and replay flights and output 
data. Special features associ¬ 
ated with data replay have been 
considered in the design but 
reserved for development in a 
future version of the EOS. 

5. Develop and test essential mon¬ 
itoring functions. Priority is 
placed on creating a selectable 
set of pre-defined data plots 
and a basic status panel dis¬ 
play. Special features such as 
a Tactical Map and Instrument 
Repeaters may be added later. 

6. Develop and test the most use¬ 
ful Utility functions. Many 
other convenience utilities 
will be added after an initial 
version of the EOS is opera¬ 
tive. To save development 
time, Statistical and Data File 
Management will be handled by a 
commercially available sta¬ 
tistical analysis package. 
Priority should be placed on 
the Pilot Biography Utility 
since it is required to gener¬ 
ate identifying labels for 
recorded data files. 

Overview of Softw are Design 

The EOS is a highly interactive pro¬ 
gram intended to perform many autonomous 
functions (such as data recording and 
plot display) while simultaneously lis¬ 
tening and responding to specific user 
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requests. The difficulty associated with 
such a task stems from the fact that 
autonomous functions are well-defined 
events which take place at very regular 
intervals while user requests are typi¬ 
cally made at very irregular intervals 
and are unpredictable in terms of the 
processing time they require. Since 
neither user requests nor autonomous 
functions may be given the undivided 
attention of the central processing unit 
(CPU), the EOS must be programmed to 
handle both of these contrasting demands 
without allowing either demand to inter¬ 
fere with the other. The style of pro¬ 
gramming used in this type of scheduling 
situation is known as Event Loop 
Programming. A vast majority of computer 
programming is sequential in nature, with 
execution of the program code proceeding 
from start to finish along a well-defined 
execution path. In contrast, an event 
driven program continually cycles through 
a loop until an event occurs (internally 
generated or user requested). It 
responds to the event by executing the 
appropriate procedure, and then returns 
to the loop when execution of the proce¬ 
dure is complete, ready to process the 
next event. Since the type and order of 
user requests is arbitrary the resulting 
execution path is also arbitrary and 
therefore the program must allow for (or 
guard against) all possible user selec¬ 
tions. The basic concept of Event Loop 
Programming is illustrated in Fig. 3. 



Three different types of events can 
request execution of two different types 
of procedures in a typical event driven 
program. The three event types are: 
repetitive events, internally requested 
discrete events, and user requested dis¬ 
crete events. Repetitive events initiate 
execution of a repetitive procedure. For 
example, a variable called "record_flag" 
could be used in a loop to indicate that 
data are to be recorded for each pass 
through the loop that the flag is TRUE. 


aSeStoi V Y re< * uested a nd user-re¬ 
quested events initiate execution of 
discrete procedures which are executed 
only once for each request. An example 
or a discrete procedure initiated by an 
internally requested event would be auto¬ 
matic scaling of an on-screen plot if the 
value of a parameter is out of the visi¬ 
ble plot range. An example of a discrete 
procedure initiated by a user requested 
event would be terminating the program to 
return to the operating system. Note 
that a discrete procedure is often used 
to turn on or off a flag that controls a 
repetitive procedure. 


By utilizing the method of event 
loop programming, the larger task of pro¬ 
gramming the entire EOS system is immedi¬ 
ately broken down into three smaller 
tasks, namely: 


1. develop an event loop which 

will provide the proper branch¬ 
ing to appropriate functions 

based on various types of 
events, 

2. develop a method of generating 
requests (i.e. a User Inter¬ 
face) , and 

3. develop appropriate discrete 

and repetitive procedures which 
satisfy the requirements for 
Command and Control, Monitor¬ 
ing, and Utility functions. 


A major advantage of this type of 
software architecture is that the program 
is easily expandable. Once an event loop 
and user interface are created, it is 
very easy to add additional functions to 
the system in a modular fashion. 


Main Event Loop 

After initialization of the IRIS 
hardware, data structures, and various 
default configuration files, the program 
enters the Main Event Loop where it cy¬ 
cles until an event is detected. Based 
on the nature of the request, the program 
will either execute a function, enter the 
Real-Time Simulation Event Loop, or ter¬ 
minate. The Real-Time Simulation Event 
Loop is a loop that has been optimized 
for handling real-time operations of the 
EOS which must occur while the simulator 
is being flown and data are being 
recorded. All procedures which require 
more execution time than the allowable 
thirtieth of a second are rendered 
inaccessible from the real-time loop. 
Whenever the simulator is not being 
flown, the EOS operates from the Main 
Event Loop which allows access to all 
functions regardless of their execution 
times. Fig. 4 shows a flow chart of the 
Main Event Loop. Note the pause at the 
top of the loop while the program waits 
for a 60 hertz synchronization signal. 
This "sync" signal (which the EOS uses 
for timing purposes) is generated by the 
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IRIS hardware at the end of each screen 
refresh cycle. 



Real-Time Simulation Event Loop 

The primary functions of the EOS 
(such as command, control, and monitor¬ 
ing) must be operational at the same time 
the simulator is being flown if they are 
to be of any use to an experimenter. 
Since the simulator operates at a fre¬ 
quency of 3 0 hertz, the EOS must be able 
to record data at that rate while simul¬ 
taneously responding to user requests as 
well. The Real-Time Simulation Event 
Loop is designed to operate under the 
difficult conditions imposed by an inter¬ 
active, real-time environment. Entry 
into the loop occurs whenever a simulated 
flight begins and exit from the loop 
occurs whenever the simulated flight 
ends. While in this loop, all procedures 
which require more execution time than 
the allowable thirtieth of a second are 
rendered inaccessible. Unlike the Main 
Event Loop, which returns to the point of 
loop departure immediately following exe¬ 
cution of each procedure (Fig. 4) , the 
Real-Time Simulation Event Loop uses an 
event priority algorithm to determine 
which functions are called during any 
given pass through the loop and returning 
to the top of the loop following execu¬ 
tion of those procedures. This method 
(illustrated in Fig. 5) ensures that 
total frame time does not exceed one 
thirtieth of a second. A timing diagram 
(Fig. 6) is used to demonstrate why this 
kind of priority algorithm is needed. In 
order to use such a technique, all possi¬ 
ble events must first be identified and 
assigned a priority. 

The highest priority event (which is 
also the most time critical function of 
the EOS) is recording simulator output 
parameters at the same rate they are be¬ 
ing generated (30 hertz). This recorded 




Fig. 6 Procedure Execution Timing Ole gram 


information forms raw data files which 
are necessary for post-flight statistical 
analysis. Since the simulation frame 
time is one-thirtieth of a second and the 
IRIS' screen refresh interval (marked by 
a sync signal) is one sixtieth of a 
second, a repetitive procedure which 
reads a frame of data from the Dual Port 
Memory must be executed once after every 
other sync signal. If this were all that 
the EOS were required to do, then its 
tasks would be extremely simple to pro¬ 
gram. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case. There are multiple tasks which 
must share the CPU resources such as 
user-requested events, and periodic up¬ 
dating of on-screen plot displays. 
Although data recording events are always 
given the highest priority, some method 
for handling these additional procedures 
without disturbing the critical data 
recording cycle is required. 

The type of events which have the 
second-highest priority are the user-re¬ 
quested events. Most real-time user- 
requested events are simply flag-setting 
Command and Control functions which are 
relatively short procedures. There are, 
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however, other user events (such as se¬ 
lecting a new plot for display or bring¬ 
ing another set of menu items up on the 
screen for selection) that require nearly 
the full thirtieth of a second to pro¬ 
cess. In order to give each user event 
the maximum amount of time for execution 
these events are only processed after a 
data recording event. Following the com¬ 
pletion of the event, the flow of control 
immediately returns to the top of the 
event loop and awaits the next sync sig¬ 
nal . As long as the user event is 
completed prior to the next data-record- 
ing sync signal, the recording cycle will 
not be disturbed. 

Events of the lowest priority are 
on-screen plot update events since the 
screen resolution is so low that the 
plots need not be updated any faster than 
about ten times every second. if there 
is not a pending user event immediately 
following a data record event, the pro¬ 
gram checks for a pending plot update 
event. If a plot update event is de¬ 
tected, then it will be executed, 
otherwise the program again returns to 
the top of the loop. Thus, a plot update 
event may only occur immediately after a 
data recording event and only if a pend¬ 
ing user event is not present. At first 
it may seem that very little plotting of 
data will be done using this scheme, how¬ 
ever, user events are relatively rare and 
therefore missing an update even at the 
rate of once every second will have vir¬ 
tually no visible effect on the display. 

Occasionally a user event procedure 
will require more time than is allowable 
between data recording events. For exam¬ 
ple, if a user event procedure is not 
completed in time, then a diagnostic 
warning is issued identifying that 
particular procedure as taking too long 
to process. If its execution time cannot 
be shortened by reprogramming the proce¬ 
dure, then it may be possible to break it 
down and execute it in increments over a 
sequence of successive loop passes. This 
latter method involves use of an event 
queue which is a collection of event 
flags representing procedures to be exe¬ 
cuted. Each pass through the loop, the 
program enters the procedure identified 
by the first event flag in the queue and 
executes a small segment of that proce¬ 
dure. When the procedure has been fully 
executed, its flag is removed from the 
queue and the procedure represented by 
the next flag in line is executed, seg¬ 
ment by segment. When all segments of 
all procedures listed in the event queue 
have been completed, the program accepts 
new user events again. 

User Interface 

All communication between the EOS 
and human operators is handled by a set 
of routines which collectively make up 
the User Interface. These routines are 
designed to: 


1- inform the user about available 
options, 

2. allow the user to indicate his 
selection to the EOS, 

3. provide immediate feedback 
confirming which selection has 
been made, and 

4. display the information associ¬ 
ated with the user's request 
(i.e., data plots, maps, help 
information, etc.). 

Screen Display 

The most noticeable aspect of the 
User Interface is the screen display lay¬ 
out which is pictured in Fig. 7. In 
order to provide the most effective use 
of screen real estate the EOS divides the 
1024 x 768 pixel area into six major sub- 
areas each of which is responsible for a 
different input/output function. 



Fig. 7 EOS Screen Display Regions 


Working Area 

The largest area is a region which 
is used to display user-requested infor¬ 
mation such as data plots, tactical map, 
repeater instruments, and help informa¬ 
tion. It may also be used to display 
special types of menus associated with 
creating plots, selecting tactical map 
options, or choosing additional items 
from a help index. For greater flexibil¬ 
ity in simultaneously displaying multiple 
data plots of various sizes, the Working 
Area may be divided into one, two, three, 
or four windows. This gives the operator 
a choice between displaying many low res¬ 
olution data plots or a few high 
resolution data plots. 

Hierarchical Menus Area 

The Hierarchical Menus Area is used 
to display various levels of menus in the 
menu hierarchy and the path taken to 
reach a given menu. Most of the menus in 
this area are presented in the standard 
vertical format. The Main Menu (visible 
at all times) is the root of the hierar¬ 
chy and consequently occupies tdie top 
position in this window. As each new 
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menu is entered (by descending down the 
hierarchical path), it is displayed below 
the preceding menu. Fig. 8 illustrates 
this concept and shows how the display in 
the Hierarchical Menus Area correlates 
with the path of selections made by pro¬ 
gressing through the hierarchy to a given 
menu item or function. 



Command and Control Menus Area 

Since the necessity for maintaining 
complete control of the simulator is of 
the highest priority, the many Command 
and Control functions are selected from 
menus which are located in a separate, 
dedicated area directly below the 
Hierarchical Menus Area. There is a dif¬ 
ferent menu for each of the three Command 
and Control modes: Run/Record, Flight 
Replay, and Data Replay (Fig 9) . Only 
one of these menus may occupy the Command 
and Control Menus Area at any given time 
and once displayed, cannot be removed 



while the simulation is actively being 
flown. 

Permanent Menu Area 

This area contains menu items that 
the user requires quick access to at all 
times during EOS operation (such as Help, 
Display Paging, etc.) and hence they are 
permanently located in the bottom right 
portion of the screen. 

Message Panel 

This area is a standard UNIX input 
and output textport which allows the user 
to input standard alphanumeric text 
strings and numbers from the keyboard and 
allows the program to write various mes¬ 
sages back. During development, this 
textport is extremely useful for debug¬ 
ging purposes. 

Status Panel 

This panel is used to provide useful 
information about the status of the EOS 
system. It contains current time and 
date, the names of the pilot, instructor, 
and experiment being run, total elapsed 
flight time, total elapsed session time, 
current record or playback file name, 
current frame of data being recorded or 
replayed, and a bar graph showing the 
size of the record or playback file. 


Conclusions And Recommendations 

An Experimenter Operator Station 
which provides Command and Control, Moni¬ 
toring, and Utility capabilities has been 
designed and implemented in the C lan¬ 
guage on an IRIS 24 00 Turbo workstation. 
Structured programming design methods 
were used to develop software that is 
efficient, modular, and designed for 
future expansion. A user interface with 
a hierarchical menu system has been cre¬ 
ated which makes effective use of the 
screen's viewing area and provides mouse- 
oriented, menu-driven control for virtu¬ 
ally every function. All real-time 
functions have been shown to operate 
interactively at a frequency of 30 hertz 
for the UH-1TRS simulator configuration 
or 15 hertz for the UAFDL configuration. 
The EOS was designed using existing simu¬ 
lator hardware only and is compatible 
with both the UH-1TRS and UAFDL simulator 
configurations. 

Future Options 

Many potential features were consid¬ 
ered in addition to those actually 
included in the initial version of the 
EOS. Room for many of these has been 
designed into the EOS software framework. 
A few of the more obvious enhancements in 
the area of monitoring functions would be 
the addition of a Tactical Map and a 
display of Repeater Instruments. The 
concept of a Tactical Map display is a 
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variation of the standard Latitude vs. 
Longitude or Groundtrack plot. it would 
show a projection of the aircraft on the 
underlying terrain. Unlike a simple 
groundtrack plot which only provides an 
indication of the two dimensional posi¬ 
tion of the aircraft, the Tactical Map 
display could use graphical symbology 
(much like an air traffic controller's 
screen) to represent the three-dimen¬ 
sional position, attitude, velocity, and 
rate of climb of all vehicles in the sim¬ 
ulation. In addition to these multiple 
vehicle indicators, the map could also 
display (at the discretion of the 

operator): 

1. wind direction and turbulence 
conditions, 

2. IFR approach plates, 

3. electronic beacons and other 
navigational aids, 

4. physical landmarks, 

5. ideal flight path (for traffic 
patterns or designated IFR 
routes), and 

6. distance from designated way 
points. 

A most helpful feature of such a map 
would be a zoom or magnification capabil¬ 
ity in order to obtain higher resolution 
during slow speed flights or hover and 
taxi maneuvers. The Tactical Map could 
also be used to set initial conditions 
using the mouse and cursor rather than 
typing in explicit values from the key¬ 
board. For instance, to set the wind di¬ 
rection, one would simply move the wind 
direction arrow to the desired heading 
with the cursor, or to set the initial 
latitude and longitude, one would simply 
move the cursor to the desired location 
on the map and press a mouse button. 

The Repeater Instruments display 
would be used to provide a color graphic 
representation of the pilot's instrument 
cluster which would allow an instructor 
pilot or operator to monitor the feedback 
from the same set of instruments which 
the pilot in the cockpit is using. In 
addition to the Tactical Map and Repeater 
instruments, other potential EOS features 
and enhancements which have not yet been 
implemented into the EOS include: 

1. an on-line Help Facility, 


4. extension of the User Interface 
to provide keyboard equivalents 
for mouse-operated selections, 

5. integrated control of data file 
management and statistical 
post-processing through the EOS 
User Interface, 

6. pilot briefing and debriefing 
utilities, and 

7. control of simulated malfunc¬ 
tions. 

Additional possibilities for the EOS 
are expected to be discovered as re¬ 
searchers become more experienced with 
its present capabilities and developers 
begin to enhance the system with some of 
the features presented here. It is un¬ 
questionable, however, that the initial 
version of the Experimenter Operator Sta¬ 
tion is a powerful addition to the UH- 
1TRS system and will greatly enhance the 
researcher's ability to study the effec¬ 
tiveness of simulator pilot training. 
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2. transmission of more flight 
variables to the EOS and 
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day, 
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ABSTRACT 

Whether a mission is one involving subsonic or super¬ 
sonic aircraft, the relative proximity of the combatants re¬ 
quires that aircrew members react to events in a fraction of 
a second and therefore that the instructor must also display 
similar reaction times. A more natural control mechanism 
must be developed to support interaction of the instructor 
with the simulator and to reduce the complexity of his inter¬ 
actions with the simulator controls (usually an instructor/op¬ 
erator console), reducing the directly related induced 
stress. This would allow the instructor to concentrate on the 
training of the student rather than the manipulation of a com¬ 
plex simulation system. One proposed solution is to employ 
a voice recognition system which would allow the instructor 
to communicate with the simulator controls via simple voice 
commands, thus eliminating the physical gymnastics cur¬ 
rently required. The instructor would have the capability of 
updating trainer data, states, modes, etc. with a minimum of 
voice commands. 

INTRODUCTION 

Pilot training today is looked upon not as a luxury, but as 
a necessity. Poorly trained pilots are a danger to them¬ 
selves, a danger to their crew, and a danger to our national 
security. In order to increase the survival rate of the aircraft 
and the pilot, careful actions and reactions must be in¬ 
grained into the pilot. Thus, flight simulators have become 
more of a necessity. Obviously, it is much better for a pilot to 
crash or be shot down in a simulator than in a multimillion- 
dollar aircraft. In order to duplicate combat missions, simu¬ 
lators nave to be sophisticated. Unfortunately, in an attempt 
to become more realistic they have become complex to the 
extent that one person can not assimilate the real-time in¬ 
formation fast enough to react, and as a result, the com¬ 
plexity of simulation has had an overloading effect on the 
instructors. The number of alternative decisions available to 
the pilot at a given time is extensive; however, this is sur¬ 
passed by the number of decisions that the instructor has 
available. Thus, our goal is to increase the quality of training 
for the pilot while simultaneously increasing the efficiency of 
the training device. One means to achieve this is to aid the 
instructor, who is at this point irreplaceable. 

The instructor has two obligations: 1) to observe, and at 
some point, correct the student, and 2) to engage the stu¬ 
dent in real-life situations. The instructor should not be over¬ 
burdened by simulator operations. When he is operating the 
simulator he is probably not “instructing." What is needed is 
a "natural" and efficient interface between the instructor 
and the instructor/operator station (IOS). 

Speech is a natural way of communicating our needs. 
Speech recognition technology is well suited to the trainer 
environment since both are real-time. Also, speech recog¬ 
nition is capable of tolerating data which may be erroneous 
to the IOS system, which is common in the trainer environ¬ 
ment. However, speech recognition is unique when com¬ 


pared to the trainer, in that the speech systems are capable 
of self-adaptation. 

Voice has always been a technical challenge, and 
would continue to be in a simulation environment. We 
should not expect complete speaker independence and un¬ 
restricted universal speech; however, limited speech recog¬ 
nition exists today and would be useful in many areas of 
simulation. The area which is most appealing is the IOS. To 
stay consistent with our primary goal of natural communica¬ 
tion, we wish to build a speech system which has been 
trained to respond to instructor needs, not one which re¬ 
quires extensive instructor training. 


IOS OPERATIONS 

In the past the IOS was a collection of mechanized dials, 
mechanical readout devices, and cockpit repeaters. These 
instruments are slowly being replaced by CRT pages, and it 
is not uncommon to have 300 to 600 pages for a particular 
simulator. The instructors are required to understand howto 
use each of these pages. However, there is an attempt to 
logically order the pages. As an example, aircraft armament 
information is stored on a Stores Loading Page, while target 
information is stored on a Target Manual Page. Also, great 
effort is taken to limit the number of keystrokes required to 
move from one page to another. Unfortunately, with all this, 
the instructors are still placed under tremendous pressure to 
recall the details of the IOS when their concentration should 
be on the student pilot. 

Man-machine interfaces have been implemented in the 
last ten years to facilitate keyboard-instructor interchange; 
these include the mouse and the light pen. However, even 
though both of those input devices are more sophisticated 
than the keyboard, they still require eye-hand coordination, 
and neither of them aids the instructor in handling the IOS. 

A generic IOS page is shown in Figure 1.* The thirteen 
command entry lines are used to select, activate, and con¬ 
trol the target's characteristics. These characteristics are 
usually programmed prior to the beginning of the mission, 
but at any time may be reprogrammed by the instructor. 
Each command is entered on the keyboard according to the 
Keystrokes column on the page. There is a minimum of four 
keystrokes to complete an entry and many of the com¬ 
mands must be entered as a unit. For instance, a change in 
target type may necessitate a change in target speed since 
different targets have different ranges of speed. 

A voice system would operate differently than the pres¬ 
ent-day IOS. First, when a page is displayed the voice sys¬ 
tem sets its "page context." Page context is knowledge in¬ 
formation about the pages. Not only could the instructor al¬ 
ter lines on a page by the present-day keystroke method, 

For a complete description of the Manual Target 
Control page see Appendix B. 
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he could also alter them by a variety of voice commands. 
For Instance, under the Target Activate section the Target 
Reference Number (Figure 1) could be accessed by stating 
"Set Target Reference Number to 2" or "Set number 3 to 
2.” These commands are synonymous because the Manual 
Target Control page is currently being displayed (the page 
context Is set to Manual Target Control). If the page is not 
currently displayed, the system would have an incorrect 
page context and an error would occur. The instructor could 
switch the page by stating "Display page 100," or "Display 
Target Manual Control page." If the Instructor was really 
familiar with the pages, he could state "Page 100, change 
Target Reference Number to 3." The commands and the 
updated page would be displayed. 





Page 100 

MANUAL TARGET CONTROL 




Value 

Keystrokes 

01: Target Reference Number (1*10) 

01 

1. (1-10] enter 

02: Target Type 

(1-15) 

12 

2.(1-15] enter 

03: Target Site 

(1-99) 

50 

3.[1-99] enter 

04: Hostile Activity 


No 

4.Y | N enter 

05: Infrared 


No 

5.Y | N enter 

06: Direction 

(0-360 Deg.) 

360 

6.(0-360] enter 

07: Speed 

(0-3000 Knts.) 

0 

7.(0-3000] enter 

TARGET ACTIVATE/DEACTIVATE 



00: Active Target 

(1-10) 

00 

8, (1-10] enter 

09: All Targets Active 


No 

9.Y | N enter 

10: Remove Target 

(1-10) 

00 

10.(1-10] enter 

11: Remove All Targets 


No 

11, Y | N enter 

12: Freeze Target 

(1-10) 

00 

12,(1-10] enter 

13: Freeze All Targets 


No 

13.Y | N enter 


Figure 1 Typical IOS CRT Page 


Our first step would be to determine which pages would 
yield the greatest payback in terms of making the system 
more natural. Obviously, some situations place more stress 
on the instructor than others. It is much easier for an instruc¬ 
tor to reason while setting up the trainer for a mission, rather 
than in a time-critical situation, such as an air-to-air con¬ 
flict. Therefore, the first tests would be in a real-time situa¬ 
tion using pages from the Stores Management System, the 
Fire Control Computer. Flight Control Computer (for the tar¬ 
gets), Emitter Stations, CCM, Malfunction, and Environmen¬ 
tal Conditions. 


SPEECH SYSTEMS 

In recent years true voice recognition has made signifi¬ 
cant progress. Machines can presently translate similar 
phrases, punctuate them correctly, and perform required 
tasks. Some systems use context-sensitivity to understand 
continuous speech. Other systems claim to understand vo¬ 
cabularies up to 15,000 words. 6 

A Voice Recognition system first translates the voice 
features into data and then tries to match it to a pre-re¬ 
corded example (sometimes called a "voice template"). 
Different systems employ different techniques to match the 
voice template. Humans use many approaches, such as 
context sensitivity, statistical averaging, phonetic matching, 
and human anticipation. The best system should use all of 
these. From the standpoint of this paper it really doesn't 
matter which method is used for matching (although some 
are more plausible than others), only that the chosen sys¬ 
tem coincides to the requirements listed later. The charac¬ 
teristics of voice systems which are most visible are wheth- 


and h whp?h!rS eaker “, de P endent or 6 P e aker-independent. 
and whether they are Isolated or continuous speech recog- 


ctanrt nn „ 1 oyo.cm lb one inai can under¬ 

stand only one person's voice template. A speaker-inde- 
pendent system will recognize more than one voice tem¬ 
plate. Speaker-dependent systems have a further restric¬ 
tion in that they require training. It would be desirable to use 
only speaker-independent systems; however, these sys- 
tems have a restricted vocabulary, sometimes as small as 
the digits zero through ten. It might be necessary to have a 
hybrid of the two technologies, a reasonable size vocabu¬ 
lary with certain critical words being independently recog¬ 
nizable. 


Some systems recognize isolated words (discrete utter¬ 
ances), others recognize connected words (continuous 
speech), and some do both. For isolated words, voice sys¬ 
tems have higher recognition performance than humans. 
Early systems were dependent on silence separating the 
words, a problem since some people slur one word into the 
next word. An extremely fast talker would prove to be a 
problem. Realistically, some speakers are going to have to 
be semicontrolled. In this regard, our major objective is to 
place as little burden as possible on the instructor. 

Continuous speech is difficult because the system must 
listen for clues of context. Distinguishing between phrases 
like "Today's Monday" or "hurray its fun day” and "Speech 
recognizer" or "beach is nicer,” as someone randomly 
speaks them over a telephone is not easy for man or ma¬ 
chine. The key to continuous speech is context sensitivity. 
Context sensitivity confines the search space for patterns 
so that some groups of words have a higher probability of 
occurring than others. This idea is analogous to a parse 
tree, where some words have a higher probability of being 
spoken in different branches of the tree. Some voice sys¬ 
tems take this further and define a grammar that can accept 
or reject utterances (or group of utterances) based on a 
given situation. Any grammar is, of course, environment- 
dependent, and the grammar for an IOS instructor is differ¬ 
ent from that for a radiologist. 

ADAPTIVE SYSTEMS 

Voice recognition, which is a particular case of pattern 
recognition, poses an immense programming effort if con¬ 
ventional methods are used; fortunately, there are alterna¬ 
tive methods. The one examined in this article classifies the 
audible commands using adaptive algorithms. These algo¬ 
rithms are based on programming by example. The advan¬ 
tages of adaptive systems over conventional systems are: 

• High fidelity in pattern matching can be obtained without 
real programming being performed on the pattern to be 
classified. 

• The recognition algorithm is very efficient in the classifi¬ 
cation of the pattern. 

• With the correct training set, a high number of correctly 
classified patterns are possible. 

To explain the adaptive system method briefly.* we sim¬ 
ply classify a pattern into a particular class partition. A pat¬ 
tern may be defined as the sum of its attributes and fea¬ 
tures. A particular pattern falls somewhere in n-dimensional 
space. The purpose of training the system is to force the 


For a detailed description see Reference 1 (Nilsson). 
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patterns to fa’ll in a specific space, in our case the space 
that coincides with the voice template (see Figure 2 for 
adaptive system in 3-D space). 

For any technology there are always disadvantages. 
The major disadvantage for adaptive systems is in making 
the system robust enough to allow for small changes in its 
patterns vs. changes in its environment. It would be a disad¬ 
vantage if the instructors were constantly training the ma¬ 
chine simply because the machine cannot handle small 
changes in its environment. 

Relating adaptive systems to the voice recognition sys¬ 
tem is simply a matter of substituting the voice template into 
the classical adaptive system development methodology. 
The basic steps in this methodology are as follows: 

• Development of the subject and its categories. In our 
case it is utterances from instructors to the IOS. 

• Select the features that are most likely to be important. 
A subset for voice recognition is pitch, accent, ampli¬ 
tude, etc. These features are characteristics of the 
voice system chosen. 

• Train the machine to recognize the utterances. 

• Use the system in actual application or run the machine 
on another training set to determine the performance 
of the machine. 

• Reiterate the above steps until an acceptable perform¬ 
ance level is reached. 

AN IOS VOICE RECOGNITION SYSTEM 

Figure 3 is a diagram of a representative voice system 
and depicts the basic flow of information within the training 
environment. The voice recognizer will contain the voice 
templates for the speaker. The instructor will speak into a 
voice recognizer which will translate the pattern into a pre¬ 
defined word code, which is simply a number. The situation 
analyzer will monitor the state of the trainer and relate any 
information that will facilitate choosing grammar branches 
(the information might be that missile number one is ready 
to fire). Any keystrokes are combined with the above infor¬ 
mation in the command synthesizer, which will either accept 
the command and issue IOS commands or reject the com¬ 
mand and possibly ask for more information from the in¬ 
structor. The voice synthesizer holds the parse trees. The 
performance monitoring station will record the voice system 
behavior. 



The diagram above depicts the possible dichotomies between three classes of 
patterns. If we assign the square all utterances that sound like the word -one, ■ 
the ellipse 'two,' and the triangle "three, - a pattern when Identified will be 
placed In one of these classes, hopefully the correct one. If not correctly placed 
the machine will be retrained for those problem words. 

_ Figure 2 3 Pattern 



Figure 3 An IOS Voice Recognition System 


IOS VOICE SYSTEM DESIGN CRITERIA 

Five basic criteria must be met in order to complete the 
primary objective of a natural IOS interface. All the criteria 
are interrelated, and failure to meet any one of them will 
severly impact the others' effectiveness. 

First, the voice recognition system must be much easier 
to learn to use than current systems such as touch-screen 
or mouse systems. It should be intuitively obvious to oper¬ 
ate. communicate with, and control. It should take little train¬ 
ing to learn and minimal effort for recalling and issuing IOS 
commands. If the system fails to meet this foundation re¬ 
quirement we would only be trading new problems for old 
while solving nothing. 

Second, since instructors are in high demand, any extra 
demands on their time should be kept to a minimum. It would 
not be desirable for a instructor to take many hours for the 
sole purpose of training the machine. One solution is to 
have them speak their commands as they enter them at the 
keyboard in the present-day system. This scenario will yield 
real-life voice templates with minimum effort. To take this a 
step further, when the system begins to perform poorly, the 
voice system can automatically re-record the problem 
voices and assimilate them into the old voice template. 



The above dichotomies are not completely separated because two of the three 
classes overlap. This will yield Incorrectly Identified patterns. One means to 
correct this Is to alter the feature selections to be more distinguishing. 


Classes in 3-D Space 
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The third criterion deals with the critical steps In the 
voice system development of the grammar and system 
command syntax, which should be as brief as possible, as 
long as the commands are not In conflict with making the 
system natural for the instructor. Where acronyms are com¬ 
monly used, the system should be able to handle the full 
name and the acronym, such as "display SM" or "display 
Stores Management page." 

Instructors should be the main influence on the construc¬ 
tion of the grammar and system commands syntax; howev¬ 
er. the syntax will go through many alterations during its life¬ 
time, since it is important to realize that during pressure situ¬ 
ations people tend to shorten explanations with slang such 
as "Kill three" for "Fire missile 3." 

In many conversations it is not necessary to recognize 
every word in a sentence. For this reason there are four, 
possibly interrelated, sets of words that would be essential 
for recognition (see below). As an example consider the 
command "Move target 10 to Lat. 10, Long. 5." 

1) Context Distinguishing Words - (Lat, Long, target) 

2) IOS Commands Words - (Move) others include 
Fire. Arm, Load 

3) Attribute Words - all the numericals (one, ten, 
hundred,...) and other included variables. 

4) Voice System Command Words - such as Undo. 
Execute, Run, Erase, etc. 


WaHinn 9 I ^ nd0W n whlch you expect acknowledgement. 
Waiting windows are totally dependent on the listeners. It Is 
reasonable to expect the system to repond in less than one- 
half second In recognizing the command. This time limit re¬ 
fers to the time it takes to recognize and process the com¬ 
mand and to transfer it to the simulator flight systems. At first 
glance one-half second might seem slow; however, given 
the fact that current IOS systems require many selections, 
performed by hand movements, the half-second require¬ 
ment to perform all its processing is acceptable when 
viewed within the time frame of the total selection process. 


At this point we can relate the above criteria to the voice 
system’s functional development. The major functional 
phases are Voice Recognition Development, Template De¬ 
velopment. and Voice Recognition Interaction. The Voice 
Recognition Development phase identifies overall system 
characteristics, the Template Development phase de¬ 
scribes utterances and grammar construction criteria, and 
the Voice Recognition Interaction phase is concerned with 
the interchange between the instructor and the voice sys¬ 
tem. The requirements applicable to each of these phases 
are as follows: 


1) VOICE RECOGNITION DEVELOPMENT 

a) The system should have separate processors for 
the speech recognition process. Each processor will have 
the ability to store a voice template. 


The fourth criterion is that a voice-independent system 
is more desirable than a dependent one; however, it is ap¬ 
parent that technology is not yet advanced enough to pres¬ 
ent such a system, so we would compensate for an "almost 
voice-independent" system. This means that the system 
must understand a “voice switch," in other words, two or 
more people speaking conversationally. In a training envi¬ 
ronment a reasonable limit for the number of speakers is 
five. Let’s say that at a training base there are 200 different 
voice templates (200 instructors) that the machine must 
recognize; however, out of those 200 only five may be ac¬ 
tive at any one time. The system would work by simply 
downloading the five voice templates of the training crew 
assigned for that mission. 

To accomplish the voice switch, some voice systems 
combine voices into an "average template." We do not be¬ 
lieve this is effective in this instance, since you are never 
sure of the personnel of a particular instructor training set for 
any given day. Out of the 200 instructors you do not know 
which ones will be working together and, of course, you do 
not want to average every permutation. It seems to be much 
more efficient to download each voice template and analyze 
each one independently. The crew would download their 
voice patterns with their normal start-up procedures. 

The fifth and final basic criterion is that we would, of 
course, require the ability to recognize isolated words and 
continuous speech. To take this a step further, we would 
like the system to be capable of understanding spoken 
words prior to completion of the sentence command in or¬ 
der for the instructor to verify as soon as possible that the 
recognized command was correct. If the sentence has a 
mistake before completion of the command, the instructor 
can correct it at that point or issue the voice system "erase 
command" and start over. 

An observation with voice is that people tend to demand 
real-time response. When you speak to someone you have 


b) The trainer should perform exactly the same wheth¬ 
er it is commanded from a speech processor or the tradi¬ 
tional keyboard. 

c) The system must possess an overall command 
recognition performance of 98%3, with 100% correctly rec¬ 
ognized commands on the second try. Furthermore, the 
system must have a performance above 98% for first-time 
recognition of crucial words. 

d) The system vocabulary size has yet to be deter¬ 
mined; however, it is estimated that the requirement would 
not exceed 2,500. words. 

e) For display purposes not all utterances appear. Ut¬ 
terances that have no command discriminating features, 
and thus are non-essential, should be disregarded. 

f) The system should contain some form of context 
sensitivity. This could be in the form of voice menus, gram¬ 
mar branches, and parse trees. 

2) TEMPLATE DOCUMENT 

a) A majority of the training of the voice recognizer will 
be from the recordings of the instructors’ voices during an 
actual flight crew training mission. 

b) During evolution of the system the grammar will 
change; therefore, a minor change in vocabulary should be 
performed without retraining for other non-related com¬ 
mands. This would also be the case if one particular word 
becomes troublesome. 

c) There should be a conflict matrix indicating trouble¬ 
some utterances. The problem utterances can be dealt with 
by either changing the vocabulary or the grammar. It should 
be noted that the contents of the conflict matrix must be 
interpreted carefully in designing system changes. Prob¬ 
lems can be either user-dependent or user-independent. 
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Changing the grammar for one instructor may cause prob¬ 
lems for another instructor. 

d) During training it would be desirable to have as 
much control over the recognition process as possible. Two 
criteria hold: 1) observation of the grammar using graphical 
representation of the syntax of the language, and 2) being 
able to massage the voice template in accordance with the 
conflict matrix. 

3) VOICE RECOGNITION INTERACTION 

a) Of course, we would like to have the voice system 
ignore the instructor’s conversational words. This could be 
accomplished by either physically turning the system on 
and off (by voice command or manual switch) or. ideally, 
this would occur naturally as a side effect of the grammar. 

b) As a visual check, the interpreted voice command 
will be displayed on a CRT. The words should be displayed 
as they are spoken, rather than an entire command being 
displayed after acceptance. 

c) There will be a confirmation of critical commands. 

d) The instructor should have the ability to program 
macros or aliases for sets of words. This will allow him to 
tailor the grammar to his liking while shortening commands 
he feels are too long. 

e) The system should have the ability to capture all or 
part of the dialogue from the instructor to the IOS and place 
it in a history file. A transaction processor can roll back and 
alter or replay any of the commands. The instructor could 
also re-issue any command from this history list. The histo¬ 
ry file would be saved on disk for replay at a later date. * 

f) There should be an on-line help system. The help 
system can be somewhat tailored by the instructor. The sys¬ 
tem will allow an instructor to choose between a terse error 
explanation or an expanded error explanation. In other 
words, if a syntax error occurred during a command, the 
system would display the command and the error in bold 
print followed by either a terse explanation, such as "syntax 
error”, or an expanded version giving a more detailed ex¬ 
planation and maybe even alternatives to that command. If 
the system has only one path down the parse tree, the in¬ 
structor might allow the voice system to complete certain 
commands. This will enable automatic minor error correct¬ 
ing, such as "load gun one" being substituted for "load gun 
gun." However, there are times when the system cannot 
correct the error and human intervention is required. At 
such times, the system will issue the error and display the 
questionable phrase highlighted in bold, such as 

“Syntax Error: hold gun one.” 

g) The system should have an automatic monitoring 
system to detect when low performance is occurring and 
relate this at the end of a mission. 


See Appendix A for voice recognizable system commands. 


ISSUES 

One danger area is in the development of the grammar. 
The language defined could be natural to one instructor, but 
alien to another. To minimize the dilemma, the command 
set must always be driven to contain generic universal com¬ 
mands. It will never be perfect, but ideally, the set of aliases 
that would be created by each instructor could compensate 
for minor idiosyncratic changes in the syntax. 

Another potential problem is that the system may not be 
all-encompassing, meaning that there are always technolo¬ 
gy problems that inhibit fulfillment of an objective. The sys¬ 
tem may not handle all the necessary voice commands and 
therefore fall short of the major objective of creating a natu¬ 
ral environment. So, some commands might be forced to be 
entered via the keyboard, when in a perfect world they 
would be voice commands. 

There is one performance issue that should be ad¬ 
dressed. That is the problem of making the voice system 
robust (being able to recognize commands when the in¬ 
structor has a common cold). However, an extremely ro¬ 
bust system would cause another problem with false alarms 
that might trigger major simulator events — Such com¬ 
mands as “fire one" when the instructor actually said "fire 
gun." This problem could disrupt or even scrub the entire 
training mission. Every effort must be put forward to prevent 
this situation. This implies that not only must the system 
have a high performance in accepting words, but also a 
high rejection accuracy if the word does not fit the context. 
The potential for this problem is reduced with the presence 
of the grammar switching and situation analysis systems 
combined with confirmation of critical commands. 

One of the major dangers during training of the voice 
recognizer is creating a system in which the instructors be¬ 
come trained rather than the machine. The instructor might 
unconsciously alter his voice and create a false high per¬ 
formance in recognizing his voice. In order to avoid this situ¬ 
ation the training should come from a real-life training exer¬ 
cise. This might best be accomplished by a mock mission in 
order to train the machine. However, this would be in direct 
conflict with one of our requirements that most of the training 
should be offline from the simulator. Thus, composing a 
“true to life" training set for the instructor voice is a major 
concern. 


CONCLUSION 

A voice recognition system appears to be applicable to 
the problem of making the IOS more natural, and thus in¬ 
creasing the quality of training for the pilot. It appears that 
the technology is available and at a level to meet most of our 
goals. The next step is to build a prototype to verify the ca¬ 
pabilities and discover the limitations of such a system. 
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APPENDIX A 

Voice Recognizable commands: 

1) delete [word] [last faction] 

2) execute [^command] 

3) alter [^command] 

4) display [^command] 

5) change [old command] new command 

6) stop ^command 

7) continue ^command 

8) store ^command as variable-name 

9) alias Iname Iname 


APPENDIX B 

Target Manual Paoe Description 


01 

Target Reference Number 

This is used to count the number 
of targets being displayed. 

02 

Target Type 

The Target Type is code which 
identifies the characteristics of 
the emitter. This would be dis¬ 
played on another page of the 

IOS. 

03 

Target Site 

The Target Type identifies a 
predefined target location. 

04 

Hostile Activity 

Make the target capable of 
attacking. 

05 

Infrared 

Identifies whether the target is 
hot or cold. 

06 

Direction 

Indicates in which direction the 
target is traveling with respect to 
true north. 

oT 

Speed 

Indicates the speed at which the 
target is traveling (zero is valid). 

08" 

Active Target 

Activates or deactivates the 
target displayed in item 1. 

oT 

All Targets Active 

Activates or deactivates all 
targets. 

IF 

Remove Target 

Delete the target displayed in 
item 1. 

TT 

Remove All Targets 

Delete all the targets. 

TF 

Freeze Target 

Freeze the target displayed in 
item 1. 

TT 

Freeze All Targets 

Freeze all targets. 
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Abstract 

In this paper a modified form of Euler integration is described 
which, when applied to the six-degree of freedom flight equa¬ 
tions, retains and enhances many of the advantages of AB-2 
integration and at the same time eliminates the disadvantages. 
The scheme is based on the Euler integration formula, but with 
the state-variable derivative represented at the midpoint of each 
integration step. In this case the conventional first-order Euler 
method actually becomes second order, with a very small 
accompanying error coefficient. To apply this method to the 
six-degree-of-freedom flight equations it is necessary to define 
velocity states at half-integer frame times and position states at 
integer frame times. It is shown through dynamic error 
analysis that the modified Euler method has an error coefficient 
which is one-tenth that associated with AB-2. The method also 
exhibits minimal output delay in response to transient inputs. 
The modified Euler method may also be useful in the integra¬ 
tion of state and costate equations in real-time mechanization of 
Kalman filters for navigation and control systems. 

1.Introduction 

The ever increasing complexity of the math models used as 
a basis for real time flight simulation has continued to apply 
pressure on digital processor speed requirements for such 
simulations. More effective numerical integration algorithms 
can help relieve some of this pressure. The most popular 
method currently in use for flight simulation is the Adams- 
Bashforth second-order predictor method, usually referred to as 
AB-2. Its advantages include second-order accuracy with 
respect to integration step size, only one required pass through 
the state equations per integration step, and compatibility with 
real-time inputs. Disadvantages include stability problems 
associated with extraneous roots and response delays of one or 
two frames following transient inputs. 

In the next section we consider AB-2 along with two other 
second-order integration methods suitable for real-time 
simulation of dynamic systems. The first is a two-pass real¬ 
time predictor-corrector algorithm and the second is a single¬ 
pass version of the same. We then introduce the modified- 
Euler method and describe its application to the flight 
equations. The accuracy of the various methods is compared 
by means of time-history plots of the dynamic error in 
simulating aircraft response to a control-surface input 

2, Some Real-time Second-order Integration Algorithms 

Consider first the AB-2 predictor integration method 
applied to the state equation given by 

Professor of Aerospace Engineering 
Associate Fellow, AIAA 


X = F[X,U(t)] (1) 

Here X is the state vector, U is the input vector, and h is the 
integration step size. The standard AB-2 predictor algorithm is 
the following: 

X n+l =X n + h (1.5 F n -.5 F h .i) (2) 

where X n = X(nh) and 

F n = F(X n ,U n ) , F n . i = F(Xn.uU n . l ) (3) 

The AB-2 formula in Eq. (2) is derived from the area under a 
linear extrapolation from F n to F n+ i based on F n and F n . h 

From Z transform theory it can be shown that the numerical 
integration formula in general has a transfer function for 
sinusoidal inputs which takes the form [1] 

H *(</**) = ---- , (oh«\ (4) 

jtod + efiah) ] 

where for AB-2 integration, k = 2 and e t = 5/12. The term 
ej(jcoh) k represents the error in the integrator transfer function 
compared with the ideal continuous integrator transfer function, 
1/jco. Based on the integrator model of Eq. (4) the transfer 
function gain and phase error in simulating any order of 
dynamic system, when quasi-linearized, can easily be obtained 
[1]. It can also be shown that the fractional error in any 
characteristic root as a result of integration truncation errors is 
given by 

e, = = - e. (Xh) k , \Xh \« 1 (5) 

A X 

wnere X is the continuous system root and X* is the equivalent 
root for the digital simulation. Thus it is apparent that the order 
k and error coefficient e t for any given integration algorithm 
can be used to predict the dynamic errors that will be introduced 
into a simulation because of the finite step size h when using 
that algorithm. It should be noted that this methodology of 
error analysis is not applicable to multiple-pass integration 
methods, such as the Runge-Kutta algorithms, where different 
orders of integration algorithms are used in the various 
derivative evaluation passes that constitute a single integration 
step. It is applicable to all of the real-time methods considered 
in this paper. 

As indicated in Eq. (1), the state variable derivative F will 
in general depend on the state X. Since the AB-2 algorithm in 
Eq. (2) involves the past derivative F n .\, the next state X n +i 
will depend on the past state X n .\ as well as the current state 
X n . For this reason the AB-2 method introduces one 
extraneous state per integration. The characteristic roots 
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corresponding to these extraneous states damp rapidly for small 
integration step sizes, in which case they do not contribute 
significant errors to the simulation. However, when the step 
size becomes large, the extraneous roots can cause instability. 
In particular, for a negative real root X, instability occurs when 
Xh < -1. This means that when AB-2 integration is used, the 
step size must be kept less than the shortest time constant in the 
system being simulated. Stability charts in the complex Xh 
plane show the allowable step sizes when the roots of the 
continuous system are complex [2]. 

Consider next the Adams-Moulton two-pass predictor- 
corrector algorithm. Here the AB-2 method is used on the first 
pass to compute an estimate, Tft+i. for the n+1 state. From this 
state and the input U n + 1 the estimated derivative Fti+t is in turn 
calculated. The corrector pass then computes X n+l using F n 
and Fn+i with the following formula: 

X n +l = Xn + 5h (Fh+ 1 + F n ) (6) 

If the estimate F^+i in Eq. (6) is repaced by the true derivative 
F n+ \, the formula represents implicit trapezoidal integration. It 
turns out that the explicit AM-2 method has the same 
asymptotic error coefficient, e 7 = - 1/12, as the implicit trape¬ 
zoidal integration which it approximates. The order k =2. 

It should be noted that the AM-2 algorithm requires two 
passes through the state equations per integration step. At the 
beginning of the second pass, the input U n+ i is used in the 
calculation of the derivative estimate FJl+i. But U n+ \ will not 
be available in real time until the completion of the second pass. 
Hence AM-2 is not compatible with real-time inputs. 

However, a second-order predictor-corrector algorithm 
suitable for real-time inputs can be constructed using the 
concept behind modified Euler integration. In modified Euler 
integration the state-variable derivative is represented at the 
midpoint of the integration step. Thus the integration formula 
becomes 

Xn+i = X n + h F n +i/2 (7) 


when Xh < - 2 In the complex Xh plane the overall stability 

527am-? 6 y lareer ,ban ,be s,abili,y boundary for 


D ™, u ;5 * he mod,fied AM ' 2 integration denoted here as 
RTAM-2 can be used as a general, real-time integration method 
for simulating nonlinear systems. For small step sizes h it is 
twice as accurate as either implicit trapezoidal integration or 
standard AM-2 integration, neither of which are compatible 
with real-time inputs. It is ten times more accurate than AB-2 
integration. It should be realized, however, that the RTAM-2 
considered here is a two pass per step method. Thus it will 
normally take about twice as long for computer execution as 
AB-2. When this speed differentia] is taken into account, the 
modified AM-2 still exhibits 2.5 times the dynamic accuracy of 
AB-2 based on the approximate asymptotic formulas for small 
step size. In a real-time simula-tion the intermediate state 
XA+i /2 can be used as a real-time output which has full second- 
order predictor accuracy for the step size hi 2. Use of both 
X«+i /2 andXn+ 1 , then, provides outputs at the sample rate of a 
single-pass method, even though a two-pass method is being 
utilized. Note also that the method uses two input samples per 
frame, U n and U n+m . 


The final integration method considered in this section is a 
single-pass version of the RTAM-2 algorithm described above. 
The method computes the state-variable derivative F only at 
integer frame times rather than both half-integer and integer 
frame times, as in Eqs. (8), (9) and (10). Values of the state X 
at half-integer frame times are computed using the modified- 
Euler algorithm, while values of X at integer frame times are 
computed using a second-order predictor. The difference 
equations are the following [3]: 


X. 


= X n . m + hF' n 


(ID 


where 


= x n+m + h(iF;-iF;.,) ( 12 ) 

■; = F(X' n ,U n ) (13) 


If the derivative F is a function of the state X, which is 
normally the case, then it is necessary to compute an estimate 
for the state X n +u 2 in order to evaluate F n+ 1 / 2 . In real-time 
Runge-Kutta 2 this is accomplished using Euler integration 
with a step size of h! 2. The resulting real-time RK-2 integrator 
error coefficient e 7 = 1/6. In the second-order real-time 
predictor-corrector method, denoted here as RTAM-2, the 
estimate for X n+ \n is computed using a second-order predictor 
algorithm. This leads directly to the following difference 
equations [3]: 


X n +m 

= X n + hqF n -±F„) 

(8) 

x n+l 

= X n + h Ff^fi 

(9) 

Fn+m 

= F(X' nnn ,U nnn ) 

(10) 


The predictor formula in Eq. (8) forX„+i /2 is derived from 
the area under a linear extrapolation based on F n and F n .\. The 
RTAM-2 given by Eqs. (8), (9) and (10) requires the input U n 
at the start of the first pass and C/n+1/2 at A* start of the second 
pass, both compatible with real time. Here the RTAM-2 
integrator error coefficient e f = 1/24, compared with -1/12 for 
standard AM-2. For a negative real root X, instability occurs 


The predictor formula in Eq. (12) is derived from a linear 
extrapolation based on F n and F' n .\. The SPRTAM-2 given by 
Eqs. (11), (12) and (13) requires the input U n at the start of the 
nth integration step, which is compatible with real time. From 
Z transform theory we can show that the SPRTAM-2 integrator 
error coefficient e t = 1/24, the same as that obtained previously 
for the two-pass RTAM-2. Since it executes twice as fast (one 
pass per integration step versus two for RTAM-2) and the 
dynamic errors are proportional to h 2 , it will in general be four 
times as accurate. 

The price we pay for the accuracy increase in the single¬ 
pass predictor-corrector method is reduced stability. For a 
negative real root X, instability occurs for Xh < - 4/7, compared 
with Xh<- 2 for RTAM-2 (actually, Xh < -1 if one takes into 
account the doubled execution time for the two-pass RTAM-2). 
In the complex Xh plane the overall stability boundary for 
SPRTAM-2 is therefore somewhat smaller than the boundary 
for either standard AM-2 or the RTAM-2 introduced here. It is 
also somewhat smaller than the stabilty boundary for AB-2 
integration. In any event we should remember that the 
integrator error coefficient e 7 in Eq. (4) and the characteristic 
root error in Eq. (5) are both based on approximate formulas 
that assume the integration step size is small in comparison with 
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the reciprocal frequencies or eigenvalues, respectively. For the 
moderate step sizes normally used in flight simulation, final 
comparison of integration methods should be based on actual 
example simulations, as we shall see in a following section. 

3. The Modified Euler Integ ration Method 

Application of the modified-Euler integration method to the 
nonlinear flight equations can be understood by considering the 
following two vector state equations for the velocity vector V 
and the displacement vector D: 

V = A[D,V,U( t)] , D = V (14) 

To apply the modified-Euler method we represent the discrete 
velocity state V at half-integer frame times, denoted by V n .i/ 2 . 
The acceleration A and discrete displacement state D are 
represented at integer frame times, denoted by A n and D n , 
respectively. Then the modified-Euler difference equations 
become 

V M0 = V n _ m + h A n , = D^hV^a (15) 

where 

A n = A (D n , V' n ,U n ) (16) 


Mach number. Also, the overall BA/BQ in this case will be 
independent of Q. Letting V be a scalar which represents the 
angular velocity Q, we can rewrite Eq. (14) as follows: 

V = C 0 [D,(/(r)] + C x [DMt) ]V (19) 

where Co + CiV = A and C\ = BA/BV. Now, when mechan¬ 
izing the modified-Euler difference equations (15) and (16) we 
can compute V' n , the estimate of V at the nth frame, by the 
formula 

K =7 C») 


From Eqs. (19) and (20) the difference equation (15) then 
becomes 

Km = Km + h[C 0 (D n ,U n ) + C l (D n ,U n ) Vn+ '?+ Vn - m ] 

( 21 ) 

With respect to the velocity state V this equation clearly 
represents implicit trapezoidal integration. However it can be 
solved to obtain the following explicit formula for V n+ \n: 


(\ + hC x /2)V Ma + hC Q 
1 \-hCJ2 


( 22 ) 


Here represents an estimate of V at the nth frame. To obtain 
this estimate we resort to the same predictor formula used 
above in Eq. (12) for the SPRTAM-2 method. Thus we let 

v; - v„„+acH.,-R- 1 > < I7 > 

Unlike the SPRTAM-2 method, however, we note here that the 
displacement state D n in Eq. (16) is not a predictor-derived 
estimate but results directly from the modified-Euler integration 
algorithm itself in Eq. (15). This results in considerably 
improved stability, particularly for dynamic systems having 
quasi-linear charcteristic roots that are near the imaginary axis. 
In fact if A does not depend on V and depends linearly on D, as 
would be the case for the pure imaginary roots of an undamped 
dynamic system, it is easy to show that the modified-Euler 
method presented here exhibits exactly zero damping, regard¬ 
less of the integration step size h [4], 

We note that the predictor formula can be used to compute 
the displacement D/,+ 3/2 in accordance with the formula 


This formulation, i.e., the use of trapezoidal integration for the 
damping term, expands very substantially the stability region in 
the Xh plane compared with the use of the predictor formula of 
Eq. (17) for the damping term [5]. It can also reduce apprecia¬ 
bly the dynamic errors following transient inputs. The extra 
required computation is modest and consists mainly of an 
additional division. 

In deriving Eq. (22) we have assumed that V ia a scalar, 
whereas V will in general be a vector. In this case BA/BV will 
be a matrix, which must be inverted to obtain the explicit 
formula for V„+l/ 2 - Fortunately, the critical terms in this matrix 
in the case of the flight equations are the diagonal terms, in 
which case simple formulas similar to Eq. (22) involving only 
the diagonal terms can be derived. In particular, if P , Q, and R 
represent angular velocity components in roll, pitch, and yaw, 
respectively, difference equations similar to ( 22 ) can be written 
for P n+ 1 / 2 , Cn+ 1 / 2 . and fl n +i /2 where Ci in each equation is 
proportional to the stability derivatives C q p , Cmq, and Cn r 
respectively. 


Dnvm ~ + h( g V n+lfl - g Vn-i/ 2 ) (18) 

Thus at the end of the nth integration frame in a real-time 
simulation we can output the displacement state D n +\ as needed 
in real time and a prediction of the state, D ' n+3/2 , one half step 
ahead of real time. This could be quite advantageous in 
compensating for other delays in an overall real-time 
simulation, such as the half-frame delay associated with the 
dynamics of zero-order DAC (digital-to-analog) extrapolators. 

The nonlinear dependence of the acceleration A on the 
velocity V in Eq. (14) can often be expressed in terms of 
VBA/BV, where BA/BV is not a function of V, or at worst is 
only slightly dependent on V. For example if A represents 
dQ/dt, the time derivative of pitch rate Q in the flight equations, 
then BA/BQ is proportional to the aerodynamic stability 
dericvative Cmq, i.e., the dimensionless pitching moment due 
to dimensionless pitch rate. Cmq is normally independent of 
Q, although it may be dependent on other variables such as 


4 t Ex a mpieSoiutions of Fl i gh t Eq ua ti ons 

In this section we compare the performance of the various 
real-time integration algorithms described in the previous two 
sections in the solution of actual flight equations. Since the 
largest characteristic roots for the rigid airframe are normally 
those associated with the short period pitching motion, we will 
only consider symmetric flight, i.e., the longitudinal equations 
of motion, in our example simulation. The conclusions 
regarding dynamic errors can safely extrapolated to the full six- 
degree-of-freedom case. The scalar rotational flight equations 
are invariably written with respect to aircraft body axes. 
However, the translational equations can be written with 
respect to either body or flight path axes [ 6 ]. Here we will use 
flight path axes, since they seem to be somewhat more suitable 
for the modified-Euler algorithm. In this case the longitudinal 
equations of morion can be written as follows: 
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1/ _ 1 W* 

(23) 

A = 0+ ^ 

(24) 

Iyy 

(25) 

0=Q 

(26) 

H = V p sin (0-a) 

(27) 


Here V p is the total aircraft velocity, a is the angle of attack, Q 
is the pitch rate, 0 is the pitch angle, and H is the altitude; F wx 
and F wz are the external force components along the x and z 
flight-path axes, respectively, and M is the moment about the y 
body axis; finally, m and Iyy represent, respectively, the aircraft 
mass and pitch-axis moment of inertia. The following formulas 
were used to represent the external forces and moment: 

Fwx =-4 s ( c d 0 +c Dc£ C l ) ' Ssin(e-a)+^- cosa (28) 

Fwz =*<7 S (C L +C Lg S e ) + gcos(S-a) --^-sina (29) 

M =qcS(C Mo + C Ma a + C MQ ^Q+C M .^a + C Ms S e ) 

(30) 

where 

q = dynamic pressure = ypV^ (31) 

and 

C L = lift coefficient = C^+C^a (32) 

In these equations S is the aircraft wing area, g is the gravity 
acceleration, T is powerplant thrust, 5 e is elevator 
displacement, and c is the mean aerodynamic chord. The 
various C's represent aerodynamic coefficients and stability 
derivatives in accordance with the subscripts. In a full flight- 
envelope simulation these will be nonlinear functions of other 
variables such as V p (through Mach number dependence), a, 
S e , and h. The actual difference equations used to solve (23) 
through (32) using modified Euler integration are presented in 
the Appendix. 

As a specific example we consider a business jet flying 
at 40,000 feet at a speed of Mach 0.7 [7]. For the above flight 
condition the undamped natural frequency of the short-period 
mode is about 3 rad/sec and the damping ratio is 0.4. We 
consider the aircraft response to two different input functions. 
One is a step elevator displacement of -0.01 radians at the initial 
time t = 0. The second is the input function shown in Figure 1, 
which is a step elevator displacement with a one second rise 
time. Use of this input function tends to reduce the large 
transient errors caused by step inputs when predictor 
integration algorithms are used. It is also probably more 
representative of an actual pilot input. Figures 2 and 3 show 
the aircraft pitch rate and pitch angle response, as generated by 
the simulation using RK-4 integration with a step size h = 0.05 
seconds. With this step size the RK-4 simulation is sufficiently 
accurate to serve as an ideal solution against which the real-time 
second-order algorithms described in this paper can be 
checked. 

The predictor algorithms considered in this paper all depend 
on the past as well as the present value of each state-variable 



1 Time (seconds) —► 


Figure 1. Finite rise-time elevator step input. 



Time (sec) 

Figure 2. Pitch-rate response to input of Figure 1. 



Time (sec) 


Figure 3. Pitch angle response to input of Figure 1. 

derivative. This causes an initial startup ambiguity, since at the 
initial time t = 0 the past states and hence their derivatives are 
not known. They could be computed numerically prior to 
initiation of the simulation by integrating backwards one step 
using, for example, an RK algorithm. However, the usual 
method in real time simulation is to employ Euler simulation for 
the first step. Unfortunately, this can also cause startup 
transients which can mask the dynamic errors we are looking 
for in the second-order algorithms considered here. To circum¬ 
vent this problem we have chosen to use a real-time RK 
algorithm for the first integration step. This consists of an 
Euler half-step followed by an RK-2 full step which uses the 
derivative as computed from the half-step result [1]. Subse¬ 
quent integration steps use the particular second-order method 
being studied. In Figure 4 the error in pitch angle is plotted 
versus time with data points from the simulation using AB-2, 
RTAM-2, SPRTAM-2 and modified Euler integration, as 
described in this paper. For each algorithm the step size h = 
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Figure 4. Pitch angle error versus time for step input in elev. 
displacement. 

0.1 (10 integration steps per second), except that in the case of 
the RTAM-2 method we have used h = 0.2. This is because 
the RTAM-2 is a two-pass method which requires approximate¬ 
ly twice the processor time per overall integration step in 
comparison with single-pass methods. From the figure it is 
evident that the modified-Euler algorithm performs slightly 
better than the SPRTAM-2 algorithm, with the AB-2 and 
RTAM-2 algorithms exhibiting considerably larger errors. For 
smaller step sizes the RTAM-2 method becomes significantly 
more accurate than AB-2, finally approaching an asymptotic 
limit equal to 0.4 times the AB-2 error, as noted earlier in 
Section 2. For smaller step sizes the SPRTAM-2 and 
modified-Euler methods continue to show an order of 
magnitude advantage over AB-2. 

Next we consider the finite rise-time step input. In this 
case, in order to have the example be representative of an 
ongoing simulation, we have delayed three integration steps 
before applying the elevator input function of Figure 1. In 
Figure 5 the error in pitch angle is plotted versus time with data 
points from the simulation using AB-2, SPRTAM-2 and 
modified Euler integration. Again the step size h = 0.1. Once 
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Figure 5. Pitch angle error for the input function of Figure 1, 
delayed in time by 1 second. 


more the superior accuracy of the modified-Euler method is 
apparent. It is interesting to note the transient error introduced 
not only by the input slope discontinuity at t = 0.3, but also the 
additional transient error introduced by the second input slope 
discontinuity at t = 1.3. 

In this paper we have only considered second-order 
integraion algorithms. This is because it is usually not 
worthwhile to consider higher-order methods for the moderate 
dynamic accuracy (the order of one percent) normally con¬ 
sidered adequate for real-time flight simulation. Higher order 
methods sutable for real-time simulation also tend to be less 
stable. 


$• CQnclMSiQn? 

We have shown that the modified form of Euler integration 
described in this paper, when applied to the six-degree-of- 
freedom flight equations, gives results that are substantially 
more accurate than the AB-2 method which is usually 
employed. This has been demonstrated by considering the 
asymptotic formulas for characteristic root and transfer function 
errors, and by comparing actual time-domain errors in the 
response to control surface input functions. Following a 
transient input, the modified-Euler method produces an output 
response in the next integration step, whereas AB-2 integration 
exhibits an additional one-step delay in displacement response. 
The inherent nature of the modified-Euler algorithm permits it 
to produce outputs at half-integer steps. This feature can be 
used to produce an accurate half-frame lead in real-time output 
displacement. The modified Euler method may also be useful 
in the integration of state and costate equations in real-time 
mechanization of Kalman filters for navigation and control 
systems. 

We have also shown that two other second-order 
integration methods, a real-time AM-2 predictor-corrector and a 
single-pass version of the same, represent more accurate 
alternatives to AB-2 integration for flight simulation. 


A ppendix 

The flight equations used for the numerical results 
presented in this paper are given by Eqs. (23) through (32). 
Application of the AB-2, RTAM-2 and SPRTAM-2 integration 
algorithms to these equations is straightforward. Application of 
the modified Euler method requires additional explanation, 
which is the purpose of this appendix. When the six-degree- 
of-freedom flight equations are represented entirely in body 
axes, the six velocity states consist of U, V, W, the com¬ 
ponents of aiiframe velocity, and P, Q, R, the components of 
airframe angular velocity, along the body axes, x, y, z, respec¬ 
tively. The six displacement states consist of three position 
coordinates, normally latitude, longitude, and altitude, and, 
when Euler angles are used, three angular position coordinates, 
0, 0, and •P,. Alternatively, four quaternions, e\, e% £ 3 , and 
£ 4 , can be used as angular position states, from which direction 
cosines and Euler angles can be computed. To prevent 
accumulation of errors due to the the redundant fourth 
quaternion state, constraint terms which maintain ei 2 + £ 2 2 + 
£ 3 2 + £ 4 2 = 1 are added to the right side of each quaternion state 
equation. 
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When the translational equations of motion for the six- 
degree-of-freedom flight equations are derived using flight-path 
axes, the velocity states are represented by V p , the total aircraft 
velocity, a, the angle of attack, and /J, the sideslip angle [6], 
When only the nonlinear symmetric (longitudinal) equations of 
motion are considered, the state equations become (23) through 
(27), where the equation for horizontal position has not been 
included. Based on the way in which modified-Euler integra¬ 
tion was introduced in Section 3, the velocity states V p , a and 
Q would be represented at half-integer frames, with the position 
states 0 and H represented at integer frames. For the nth inte¬ 
gration frame this results in the computation of the n+1/2 
velocity state from the a-1/2 velocity state, followed by 
computation of the n+1 position state from the n position state 
using the n+1/2 velocity state just obtained. However, from 
Eq. (24) it is apparent that it would be better to represent the 
angle of attack a at integrer frames, even though it is derived 
from a velocity state equation. This is because the dominant 
term on the right side of Eq. (24) affecting the high-speed 
dynamics is the pitch-rate Q, which is represented at half- 
integer frames. The other term in Eq. (24), F wz /mV p , is the 
negative of the flight-path-axis pitch rate, and is generally much 
smaller in magnitude than Q. This is the reason for 
representing a at integer frames in the modified Euler flight 
equations. When the lateral equations of motion are considered 
in a full six-degree-of-freedom simulation, the same rationale is 
used to represent the velocity state (3 at integer rather than half- 
integer frames when using modified Euler integration. 

With this as background, we now list the actual difference 
equations used in each modified-Euler integration step when 
solving the longitudinal flight equations. 

Variables available at the start of the nth integration frame: 

Vpn-\n * Vp n » Qnr\a 'Qn> a m-\n > * ®n+i/2 > > ^n+i/2 > > 

K^P^'^^ F ^ lmV p)n^a 


Difference equations for the nth integration frame (in order of 
execution): 

«,=-5 P,% 2 . c Ln =c u+ c Laan , c L ^ = c L + c L a nlil 

(A.l) 

V Pn = -[(QnS/ m n)(CD+C Dc ,cl n )-gsin(0 n -a n ) 

+ ( TJm n )co s(a„ )]/V Pn (A.2) 


Q n = q n Sc/Iyy n [C M + C Ma a n +(.5dV' Pn ){(C M + C M . ) Q n 
+ Cm & (1-5 (Fwz/m V p )„_ 1/2 -. 5 (F^/Vp ) n _ K ) + C Mg ^8 tn ] (A.3) 


rt = V W + A( - 875 ^-- 375 V> 

Qn+\a = Qn-m + hQn 


(A.4) 
(A.5) 
(A.6) 
(A.7) 


Q'^ = ^+'‘<•8750,-.375^,) 

= -Q^SIm n )[C^ l +C Ls (\. 58 en -. 58 enA )} 

+ gcos(0^ a sin(a^ 1/2 ) (A.8) 



(A.9) 




(A.10) 

*o„ la 

(A.l 1) 

= e ~, + *(. 875 e„, a -. 375 e„ a ) 

(A.12) 


H "» ~ H n + h V Pr»\n sin ['5(O n+ . + ©„)-. 5(a n+1 + a„)] (A.13) 

Some comments regarding the above equations are in order. 
As noted previously, in an actual full flight-envelope simulation 
the aerodynamic coefficients which appear as constants in the 
equations will in fact be nonlinear functions of variables such 
as angle of attack, Mach number, control-surface dispacement, 
etc. The calculation of these multivariable functions by table 
lookup and linear interpolation usually constitutes a sizeable 
fraction of the total processor time for one integration step. 

Eq. (A.l) indicates the necessity of computing both Q, n 
and Ci n+m . In a full simulation the drag coefficient in Eq. 
(A.2) would probably be computed as a nonlinear function of 
Mach number, angle of attack, and perhaps other variables such 
as flap position and elevator position. Typically, the lift 
coefficient would involve a nonlinear function of the same 
variables. Note that the a term in Eq. (30) is synthesized in 
Eq. (A.3) in terms of Q and F wz /mV p in accordance with the 
formula in Eq. (24). The a term actually results from a first- 
order approximation to the time delay associated with the effect 
of wing downwash on the horizontal tail. An alternative 
method for simualing this is to include a pure time delay 
proportional to \/Vp for the fraction of the CM a a term due to 
the downwash effect. 


In Eq. (A.8) the dynamic pressure q n has been used rather 
than q n + 1 / 2 . even though the right side of Eq. (A.8) in general 
is represented at the n+1/2 frame. This is because both the 
density p and velocity V p vary slowly enough that it seems 
hardly worthwhile to compute the dynamic pressure at both the 
n and n+1/2 frame, although this could be done with a modest 
additional amount of calculation. Also, in Eqs. (29) and (A.8) 
we have not included aerodynamic lift terms involving Q and a 
simply because their effect generally turns out to be negligible. 


In the full six-degree-of-freedom flight equations the 
counterpart of Eq. (26), or its equivalent difference equation 
(A. 11), would be nonlinear state equations for the three Euler 
angle rates. Or, if quaternions are used, there would be four 
state equations invloving e\, £2> *3> a °d £4, as well as P, Q, 
and R. The corresponding difference equations would compute 
ei , <?2 ,, +1 , and e 4 n+l from formulas involving P n +\/z 

and/?n+l/2- To convert body axis velocity components 
to earth-axis velocity components at the n+1/2 frame, direction 
cosines are used. These are computed at the n+1/2 frame from 
quaternions at the n+1/2 frame which in turn are computed as 
the average value of the quaternions at the n and n +1 frame. 
Finally the earth-axis position coordinates are computed at the 
n+l frame with modified Euler integration using the earth axis 
velocity components at the n+1/2 frame as the input derivatives. 
Eqs. (A.l 1) and (A.13) represent the equivalent to these 
calculations in our simplified longitudinal case. 
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Abstract 

There are often requirements to simulate a 
known Laplace transfer function on a digital 
computer. The method most commonly seen is the 
bilinear transformation (which is frequently 
called "Tustin") and a refinement called 
prewarping. Another possibility is the Reddy 
method. A new method is presented which has 
proven superior in all respects tested. 

A brief summary of the derivation of the older 
methods is given using the Z transform notation. 

A new method is presented based on a general 
form of the Z transform which is set equal to the 
desired Laplace transform. Replacing Z by its 
power series expansion in S yields several 
equations in S. When these equations are solved, 
values of the coefficients of the Z transform are 
obtained as functions of the coefficients of the 
Laplace transform. 

Four sets of formulas are given, first order 
open (predictor),first order closed (corrector), 
second order open, and second order closed. The 
first order forms are fairly simple but the second 
order forms are more complex. 

The response using the new method is compared 
to the response of older methods. In each case 
the new method is shown superior. 

The derivation of coefficients is shown in the 
appendix for each of the four forms discussed. 


Introduction 


In digital simulation a common requirement is 
to generate a difference equation corresponding to 
a known Laplace transfer function. The method 
most commonly seen is the bilinear trans¬ 
formation 1,2 (which is frequently called 
"Tustin") and a refinement called prewarping. 
Another possibility is to use the Reddy 
Method 3 . This paper introduces a new method and 
shows it to be superior the older methods. 

A difference equation of the form relevant to 
this discussion may be conveniently represented by 
the Z-transform 4 where Z = e st . 

The bilinear transformation can be derived (or 
intuitively pointed to) in several ways. My 
favorite is to start with the series 

V 3 V 5 

ln(x) = 2 ( y + + |- + ) where 
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and throw away all higher order terms. That 
leaves 


’n(x) . 

Let x = Z , 

ln(Z) = St = - 2 -* z Z ; ^ so 


_ 111 -. 

" t (Z + 1) 


Substituting for S in the Laplace transform 
produces the bilinear Z transform approximation. 


We can force the bilinear transform to fit 
exactly at any particular critical frequency 

(u) by using 2tan( Ip )/u for t. This is known 
as prewarping. L 


The Reddy method fits a polynomial in time to 
the input and finds what the continuous response 
would be to that input over the interval. The 
value at the end of the interval is the 
approximation to the output. Any convenient order 
may be chosen for the polynomial, higher orders 
make for more complex formulae. Either open or 
closed intervals may be used. Reddy's method is 
derived entirely in the time domain but the 
results may be easily expressed with transform 
notation. 


New Method 


The new formulae are based on a general form 
of the Z transform such as 


A + BZ~ 1 + CZ ' 2 
D + EZ' 1 + F Z' 2 


and setting it equal to the Laplace transform. 
Then replace Z with its power series expansion in 
S, 


Z = 


1 + ST + 


(ST1 2 

2 ! 


mi 3 . ... 

3! + 


which yields an equation in powers of S. Next 
collect like powers of S into separate equations 
until there are as many equations as unknown 
coefficients. When the equations are solved, 
values of the coefficients of the Z transform are 
obtained as functions of the coefficients of the 
Laplace transform. 

The Z transform does not have to be in exactly 
the form shown above. It may be of first order. 
Predictive forms may also be derived by using a 
factor of Z" 1 . Multiplying the Z transform by 
Z' 1 is, in effect, asking for a fit of the 
Laplace transform advanced by one frame to 
compensate for a one frame computational delay. 
(Better terminology would be to note that the 
usual form is on a closed interval and the 
"predictor" is on an open interval.) 
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When this procedure is followed for a first 
order over first order in S and Z the formula 
derived is exactly the same as the standard 
Tustin! There is some extra power in that open 
(predictive) forms can be derived in addition to 
the usual closed versions. It is also comforting 
to note that in the limit as u approaches zero 
the formulae derived are the same as the classical 
integrators. 

The second order form used is a first order 
over a second order. This is all that is needed 
since the second order over second order may be 
formulated using partial fractions. 


New Formulae 


The following definitions are convenient: 
X = ST ; 

P = ri/T ; 

M = t 2 /T ; 

N = t 3 /T 2 . 


FIRST ORDER CLOSED FORM 

( Same as Tustin ! ) 

1 + n S A + BZ ~ 1 
1 + r 2 S = C + DZ ' 1 

A = 1 + 2 P 

B = 1 - 2P 

C = 1 + 2M 

D = 1 - 2M 

FIRST ORDER OPEN FORM 


SECOND ORDER OPEN FORM 


1 + 72 S + T 3 S 2 


Z-‘(A + BZ - 1 + CZ- 
D + GZ " 1 + HZ 2 


A = 6 M - 6 N - 6 P - 17M 2 + 63MN + 40MP - 78N 2 

- 27NP - 23P 2 - 63M 2 P + 150MNP + 90MP 2 

- 108N 2 P - 78NP 2 - 27 P 3 - 72M 2 P 2 
+ 108MNP 2 + 72MP 3 - 108NP 3 

B = 6 M + 6 N - 6 P - 14M 2 + 12MN + 22MP + 12N 2 
+ 24NP - 8 P 2 - 12M 2 P - 84MNP - 12HP 2 
+ 144N 2 P + 12N P 2 + 24P 3 + 72M 2 P 2 

- 144MNP 2 - 72MP 3 + 144NP 3 

C = M 2 - 3MN - 2MP - 6 N 2 + 3NP + P 2 + 3M 2 P 
+ 6 MNP - 6 MP 2 - 36N 2 P - 6 NP 2 + 3P 3 
+ 36MNP 2 - 36NP 3 

D = M 2 + 3MN - 2MP - 6 N 2 - 3NP + P 2 - 3M 3 

+ 6 M 2 P + 36MN 2 + 6 MNP - 3MP 2 - 72N 3 - 6 NP 2 

- 36M 2 NP + 72MN 2 P + 36MNP 2 - 72N 2 P 2 

G = 6 M - 6 N - 6 P - 8 M 2 + 60MN + 22MP - 60N 2 

- 24NP - 14P 2 - 24M 3 + 72M 2 N + 12M 2 P 

- 144MN 2 + 60MNP + 12MP 2 + 144N 3 

- 60NP 2 - 72M 3 P + 144M 2 NP + 72M 2 P 2 

- 144MN 2 P - 144MNP 2 + 144N 2 P 2 
H = A + B + C- D- G 

The detailed derivation ot these formulae is 
shown in the appendix below. 


1 + 7i S T l (A + BZ' 1 ) 

1 + 7 2 s ~ C + DZ' 1 

A = 2 - 3M + 3P - 2MP + 2P 2 

B = M - P + 2MP - 2P 2 

C = M - P - 2M 2 + 2MP 

D = 2 - 3M + 3P + 2M 2 - 2MP 

SECOND ORDER CLOSED FORM 

1 + 7 1 S A + BZ' 1 + CZ ~ 2 

1 + 7 Z S + 73 S 2 ~ D + GZ' 1 + HZ" 2 

A = - M 2 + 3MN + 2MP + 6N 2 - 3NP - P 2 - 3M 2 P 

- 6MNP + 6MP 2 + 36N 2 P + 6NP 2 - 3P 3 

- 36MNP 2 + 36NP 3 

B = - 4M 2 + 8MP + 60N 2 - 4P 2 - 60MNP + 60NP 2 
C = - M 2 - 3MN + 2MP + 6N 2 + 3NP - P 2 + 3M 2 P 

- 6MNP - 6MP 2 - 36N 2 P + 6NP 2 + 3P 3 
+ 36MNP 2 - 36NP 3 

D = - M 2 + 3MN + 2MP + 6N 2 - 3NP - P 2 - 3M 3 

+ 6M 2 P + 36MN 2 - 6MNP - 3MP 2 + 72N 3 + 6NP ; 

- 36M 2 NP - 72MN 2 P + 36MNP 2 + 72N 2 P 2 
G = A + B + C- D- H 

H = - M 2 - 3MN + 2MP + 6N 2 + 3NP - P 2 + 3M 3 

- 6M 2 P - 36MN 2 - 6MNP + 3MP 2 + 72N 3 
+ 6NP 2 + 36M 2 NP - 72MN 2 P 

- 36MNP 2 + 72N 2 P 2 


Results 

The nominal case which has been used to show 
the test results is a second order transfer 
function with a 1 radian per second resonant 
frequency and a damping factor of 0.3 sampled at a 
frequency of 1 Hertz. Five plots are shown in 
each graph: the continuous solution, normal 
Tustin, prewarped Tustin, the Reddy Ramp, and this 
recommended method. Figure 1 shows the magnitude 
and phase of the exact answer together with the 
approximations*. There is no name for the new 
method so it is refered to as "optimum frequency" 
because it uses coefficients which, optimize the 
response in the frequency domain. The new method 
is shown to extend the accuracy of the Tustin for 
about one extra octave. The prewarped Tustin is, 
as it has to be, exactly right at the critical 
frequency, w, but it pays a penalty between 
zero and w. 

Since the new method is derived in the 
frequency domain it is not surprising that its 
frequency response is good but how well does it 
fit in the time domain? Figure 2 shows the 
response to a step input. It reveals that the 
same conclusions can be drawn in both the time and 
frequency domains and that the new method is 
superior to its competitors. 


* This is similar in form to Fig. 3.6a in 
Reference [1]. 
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Figure 1. Nominal Case 


Figures 3, 4, 5, and 6 bracket the nominal 
case showing what happens at lower and higher 
resonant frequencies and more or less well damped 
systems. The expected behavior is shown, again 
the new method is superior. 

Figure 7 shows the behavior of the predictive 
form. The Tustin plot shows what happens when a 
frame delay is ignored. The magnitude is 
acceptable but the phase is terrible. One way to 
improve the phase is to insert a predictor. A 
trapezodial predictor was combined with a Tustin 
and it does improve the phase but the amplitude 
error is unacceptable. The second order form of 
the new method was used and it proved a very good 
fit almost out to the Nyquist frequency. However 
great care must be used in any predicting 
situation, in some examples very poor fits were 
unexpectedly found. 

There is one situation where the new method 
should not be used. That is where the additional 
complexity of computing the coefficients poses too 
great a burden and Tustin is accurate enough. In 
simulation we most commonly compute the 
coefficients once during initialization and use 
them during each pass. However, ocasionally we 
need to dynamically update time constants. This 
situation needs to be studied on a case by case 
basis. 

CONCLUSION 

A new method for digitally representing 
Laplace transfer functions has been presented. It 
has been shown to have less error than those in 
common use. 
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Figure 4. Double Frequency 


Figure 6. Half Damping 
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Figure 7. Predictors 
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Appendix 


The formulae shown to the NEW FORMULAE section are derived to this appendix. 
Let X = ST. 

Then, since Z - e ST 

z -!♦*♦£♦ if z “ =*-x + £-§♦ . 

and Z 2 = 1 + 2X + 2X 2 + jX 3 + 

P = r i/T, M = t 2 /T, & N = 73 /T 2 so that 
nS - PX, 72 S = MX, and r 3 S 2 = NX 2 . 

FIRST ORDER CLOSED FORM 

1 + TiS A + BZ' 1 

1 + 7 2 S = miT- 1 or dlv1 <Jmg by C, 

1 + r i S _ A1+_B7- 1 

1 + 7 2 S ~ 1 + D'Z' 1 

( 1 + MX )( A'Z + B' ) = ( 1 + PX )( Z + D' ) 

( A' + A'MX )Z + B'MX + B' = ( 1 + PX )Z + D' + D'PX 
( A' - 1 + ( A'M - P )X )Z + ( B'M - D'P )X + B' - D' = 0 

( A' - 1 + ( A'M - P )X )( 1 + X + X 2 /2 ) + ( B'M - D'P )X + B' - D' = 0 

X° : A' - 1 + B' - D' = 0 

X 1 : A' - 1 + A'M - P + B'M - D'P = 0 

X 2 : A'M - P + *' 2 ~ 1 = 0 


2A'M - 2P + A' - 1 = 0 
A' ( 1 + 2M ) = 1 + 2P 


A' = 


1 + 2P 
1 + 2M 


A' - 1 + A'M - P + ( D' + 1 - A' ) M - D'P = 0 

A' + A'M - A'M - 1 - P + M + D' ( M - P ) = 0 

1 - P t M = D' ( P - M ) 

1 + 2P + (M - P-1)(1 + 2M) = D'(P - M ) ( 1 + 2M ) 

1 + 2P + M- P-1 + 2M 2 - 2MP - 2M = D' ( P - M ) ( 1 + 2M ) 

P - M - 2MP + 2M 2 = D'(P-M)(1+2M) 

P - M - 2M ( P - M ) = D' ( P - M ) ( 1 + 2M ) 

1 - 2M = D' ( 1 + 2M ) 


B' 


D' + 1 


A' 


_ 1 - 2M x 1 + 2M 
~ 1 + 2M + 1 + 2M 


1 + 2P 
1 + 2M 


B' 


1 - 2P 
1 + 2M 


Multiplying by 1 + 2M 


A - 1 + 2P 
B - 1 - 2P 
C = 1 + 2M 
D - 1 - 2M 

Which is as shown in the NEW FORMULAE section. 
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FIRST ORDER OPEN FORM 


Z- X (A + _B_Z~_ 
C + DZ" 


or dividing by C, 


1 + t 1 S _ Z~ J (A' + B -Zlil 
1 + r 2 S ~ 1 + D'Z" 1 

( 1 + PX )( Z + D' ) = ( 1 + MX )( A' + B'Z" 1 ) 

( 1 + PX )Z + D' + D'PX = A' + A'MX + ( B' + B'MX JZ’ 1 

( 1 + PX )Z = A' - D' + ( A'M - D'P )X + ( B' + B'MX JZ’ 1 

( 1 + PX )( 1 + X + f) = A' - D # + ( A'M - D'P )X + ( B' + B'MX )( 1 - X + \ ) 

1 + ( P + 1 )X + ( P +\ )X 2 = A' + B' - D' + ( A'M - D'P - B' + B'M )X + ( j-- B'M )X 2 

X° : 1 = A' + B' - D' 

X 1 : P + 1 = A'M - D'P - B' + B'M 

X 2 : P + 2 = F ” B'M 

( 1 - 2M )B' = 1 + 2P 

R , _ 1 + 2P 
8 " 1 - 2M 

P + 1 = A'M - ( A' + B' - 1 )P + B' ( M - 1 ) 


1-2M + 1- M + P + 2P- 2MP + 2P 2 
( 1 - 2M )( M - P ) 

2 + 3P - 3M - 2MP + 2P 2 
( 1 - 2M )( M - P ) 

x _ 2 + 3P -3M + 2P 2 - 2MP + ( M - P H 1 + 2P 1 , 

M + B ’ 1 " ( 1 - 2M )( M - P ) 1 

2 + 3P - 3M + 2P 2 - 2MP + M - P + 2MP - 2P 2 - ( 1 - 2M )( M - P 
( 1 - 2M )( M - P ) 


2 + 2P-2M-M + P + 2M 2 - 2MP 
( 1 - 2M )( M - P ) 


2 + 3P - 3M - 2MP + 2M 2 
( 1 - 2M )( M - P ) 


Multiplying by ( 1 - 2M )( M - P ) 

A = 2 - 3M + 3P - 2MP + 2P 2 

B = M - P + 2MP - 2P 2 

C = M - P - 2M 2 + 2MP 

D = 2 - 3M + 3P + 2M 2 - 2MP 

These are also as shown as NEW FORMULAE. 
SECOND ORDER CLOSED FORM 


1 + T1 S 
1 + r 2 S + r 3 S 2 


A + BZ’ 1 + CZ ~ 
D + GZ' 1 + HZ- 


or dividing by D, 


1 + r 3 $ A' + B'Z~ 1 + C'Z ~ 2 

1 + nS + TzS 2 ~ 1 + G'Z" 1 + H'Z' 2 


( 1 + PX )( Z + G' + H'Z’ 1 ) = ( 1 + MX + NX 2 )( A'Z + B' + C'Z’ 1 ) 

( 1 ♦ PX x 1 ♦ x ♦£ ♦ £ + G' + H' - H'X ♦ «£■* - ^ + tti* , 

( 1 + MX + NX 2 )( A' t A'X t t B' + C' - C') 


. itf. tl 4 . 

+ 2 6 + 24 ' 
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X 0 : 

1 + 

G' + H' = A' + 

B' 4 

C' 






X 1 : 

1 - 

H' + P + G'P + 

H'P 

- A' 

- C' 

4 A'M 

4 B'M 

4 C'M 


X 2 : 


4 P - H'P = 

A1 

2 


4 A'M 

- C'M 

4 A'N 

4 B'N 

4 C'N 

X 3 : 

1 . 

6 

m .£ Hr = 

6 2 + 2 

a: 

6 

C' 

' 6 

+ 0 

+ CJi 
+ 2 

4 A'N 

- C'N 


X 4 : 

i- _| 

H' £ HT 

, a: 

+ c: 

AJi 

.CJ1 

O 

+ OL 



24 H 

' 24 + 6 " 6 " 

24 

+ 24 

+ 6 

6 

+ 2 



+ P + 

P( A' + B 

' + C' - H' - 1 

) - 

H' 4 

H'P = 

A' 4 

A'M 4 

B'M - 

C' 4 C'M 

1 + M 

- P )A' + 

( M - P )B' - ( 

; 1 - 

• M 4 

P )C' 

4 H' 

= 1 



1 + 2M 

+ 2N )A' 

+ 2NB' + ( 1 - 

2M 

4 2N 

)C' - 

(1 - 

2P )H' 

= 1 4 

2P 


( 1 + 3M + 6N )A' - ( 1 - 3M + 6N )C' + ( 1 - 3P )H' = 1 + 3P 
( 1 + 4M + 1ZN )A' + ( 1 - 4M + 12N )C' - ( 1 - 4P )H' = 1 + 4P 

At this point the problem is, in principle, solved since there are five equations in five unknowns. 
However, in practice the solution is quite onerous as well as very error prone. To alleviate these 
problems a program was written to evaluate a fourth order determinant when all the coefficients are 
linear in three constants. (One variable in the original set can be easily substituted out.) This 
program was used to solve these equations for A', B', C', and H' as a function of M, N, and P. Even if 
it is difficult to solve, it is quite easy to verify that a solution is correct. Several sets of 
numerical values for M, N, and P were substituted into the solution and the equations were indeed 
satisfied, giving good confidence that errors have not crept into the solution. 

These results, after multiplication by the denominator, have been presented as A, B, C, D, G, and H 
in the NEW FORMULAE section. 


SECOND ORDER OPEN FORM 


1 + 73 S _ 

1 + T1S + T2S 2 

1 + T 3 S _ 

1 + TlS + T 2 S 2 


l (A + BZ~ 1 4 CZ~ 2 1 
4 GZ’ 1 + HZ* 2 
l (A' + B'Z~ 


C'Z- 2 1 


or dividing by D, 


( 1 + PX )( Z 2 + G'Z + H' ) = ( 1 + MX + NX 2 )( A'Z + B' + C'Z' 1 ) 

( 1 + PX )Z 2 = ( A' - G' 4 ( A'M - G'P )X + A'NX 2 )Z + B' - H' + ( B'M - H'P )X + 

B'NX 2 4 ( C' 4 C'MX + C'NX 2 )V l 

( 1 + PX )( 1 + 2X + 2X 2 + |x 3 + §X 4 ) = ( A' - G' + (A'M - G'P)X + A'NX 2 )( 1 + X + | + 5 4 + f4 ^ + 

B' - H' + ( B'M - H'P )X + B'NX 2 + ( C' + C'MX + C'NX 2 )( 1 - X + \ - \ + f 4 ) 


X° : 

1 = A' - G' 4 B' 

- H' 4 C' 

X 1 : 

2 + p - A' - G' 

4 A'M - G'P 4 B'M - H'P - C' 4 C'M 

X 2 : 

2 4 2P = A/ 2 - 

4 A'M - G'P 4 A'N 4 B'N 4 - C'M 4 C'N 

X 3 : 

4 2p A' - G' 
3 + ZP _ 6 

+ A 'M - G'P + a' N - C + £^!1 - C'N 

X 4 : 

2 . 4 p _ A' - G' 

3 + 3 P " 24 

+ A'H - G'P + 0 + 

2 4 P = A' 

- G' + A'M - G'P 4 

B'M - ( A' 4 B' 4 C' - 1 - G' )P - C' 4 C'M 


( 1 + M - P )A' + ( M - P )B' - ( 1 - M + P )C' - G' = 2 

( 1 + 2M + 2N )A' 4 2NB' + ( 1 - 2M + 2N )C' - ( 1 + 2P )G' - 4( 1 + P ) 

( 1 + 3M + 6N )A' - ( 1 - 3M + 6N )C' - ( 1 + 3P )G' = 4( 2 + 3P ) 

( 1 4 4M 4 12N )A' + ( 1 - 4M + 12N )C' - ( 1 + 4P )G' = 16( 1 + 2P ) 

This form was also solved using the process described for the closed form and the results are In the 
NEW FORMULAE section. 
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NONLINEAR MODEL FOLLOWING CONTROL 
APPLICATION TO A 

FLIGHT SIMULATOR CONTROL LOADER 
Wayne C. Durham* 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Abstract 

Perfect explicit model following control laws for 
a flight simulator control loader problem are developed. 
The control loader is digitally controlled and uses a direct 
drive DC motor (torque motor) to simulate airplane control 
stick forces and displacements. The control laws deal 
directly with the nonlinearities present in the modeled 
control system and in the motor, and reduce the problem to 
one of a second order regulator involving the error. The 
error dynamics for the nonlinear problem are determined by 
conventional pole placement methods. The method is 
illustrated with an example, wherein the simulated control 
system features breakout forces, nonlinear friction, and 
hysteresis in the spring forces. 


Problem Description. The design problem is that of a 
digitally controlled flight simulator control loader system. 
The flight simulator control stick is driven by an electric 
torque motor, which opposes or assists the pilot's applied 
forces on the stick in a way that makes the stick forces and 
motions simulate that of a real flight control system. The 
simulated system is to contain various nonlinearities, 
including fteeplay about the trim position, breakout forces, 
hysterisis, and a nonlinear variation of friction with 
displacement 

Perfect Model Following Control. 

Consider a plant and model whose linearized 
equations of motion are given by: 


Nomenclature 

J = Stick plus motor polar moment of inertia 

T P = Max motor torque 

T r = Motor ripple torque 

io R = Motor ripple frequency 

Ky = Motor viscous damping term 

Tp = Motor static friction term 

K p = Motor constant 

ip = Motor current (K p i p = motor torque) 

m p = Mass of stick, modeled as a point mass 

Lp = Length of stick 

T p = Applied torque 

0 = Stick deflection 

x p = Plant state variable vector 

Up = Plant control 

x m = Model state variable vector 

u = Model Control 

e = Error vector 

Ke = Error feedback gain matrix 


* Graduate Student 

Copyright © American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, Inc., 1989. All rights reserved. 
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.Bm. 


u (2) 


The systems have these characteristics: 

(1) The plant and the model are of the same order; 

(2) For a plant with m controls, there are exactly m plant 
equations that depend on these controls, and these controls 
appear through the identity matrix for those m equations. 

(3) For the n-m plant equations that do not direcdy depend 
on the controls, there are at least n-m model equations that 
do not depend on the model's controls. These n-m 
equations are identical with the corresponding plant 
equations (the submatrix A 1 is the same for both plant and 
model). 

(4) The remaining m equations are arbitrary, including 
2 

B m . The externally applied control vector u is of any order 
less than or equal to m. 
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These equations are said to be in the standard form 
for perfect model following. It is easily shown that 
equations in this form satisfy all sufficiency tests for 
perfect model following. 

From the standard form, the control law for 
perfect, error correcting model following may be shown to 
be: 

Up — x m + ^e e — i \) x p (3) 

with corresponding error dynamics 


'e 1 ' 


'a 1 ' 

V 

.e 2 . 


.-K.. 

.e 2 . 


Now consider the plant and model equations in a 
more general form, where both state vectors are arranged in 
a form similar to that in (1) and (2). We will require that 
the state equations not explicitly containing controls be 
linear differential equations, but place no such restriction 
on the explicidy controlled states: 


x£ = A*x p 


X p = fp(Xp) + Up 

(5) 

x m = A x m 


x m — fm( x m> u ) 

(6) 


Here f p (-) and f m Q are (different) nonlinear 
functions, and the plant control is addititive. Then (5) may 
be solved direcdy for the control, and the control law is 

Up = + K e e — f p (x p ) (7) 


Figure 1 is a schematic of the system in the 
longitudinal axis. With modifications, the following 
discussion applies to lateral and directional control loaders 
as well. 



Figure 1 

System Schematic 


Equations of Motion 

The plant equations of motion are 
JQp = TOpgLpSinOp + T A - K v 9 p ± Tp 

+ Kpip (8) 

In (8), the sign of the static friction term (Tp) is taken to 
oppose the direction of motion. The last term in (8) 
reflects the assumption that the motor develops torque 
instantaneously with changes in current Expressed as state 
variables, this equation is in the standard form for perfect 
model following. 

1 K P 

With x P = 0 P , Up = -y-ip: 


Substituting this control into the plant equations 
(5) yields the same results for error dynamics as was given 
in (4). It does not matter that f p Q represents a nonlinear 
function: it is only necessary that it can be computed for 
given values of the plant states. Also, it is clear that f m (-) 
does not have to be a linear function, only that the model 
state rates can be computed for given system inputs. 

Nonlinear systems that can be cast in the form of 
(5) can thus be made to follow nonlinear models in the 
form of (6). 

Application 


x£=fp(x p ) + Up (9) 

where 

f p = jtmpgLpSinxp + T A - K v x£ ± T F ] (10) 

The control system being simulated is described 
by a similar second order equation of the form 
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( 11 ) 


k p 


(17) 


0m = U0m. 0m» T A ) 


This equation represents the breakout, friction, 
viscous damping, etc. present in the control system being 
simulated. 


With Xjn = 0 m , u = T a : 


^=^, + K^ + yT A -K*i 


where 


K 


= K e — 


nipgLpCOSx^ —K v 

J J 


(18) 


x m — x m 


Km = ^m( x m» x m» 

(12) 

The control law is given by (7), and the error 
dynamics by (4), with 

A 1 = [0 1] 

(13) 

and 


K e =[kj k 2 ] 

(14) 


The error dynamics now are given by: 



The original error dynamics are thus modified by the 
addition of exogenous inputs of the form shown. 

Commutation Ripp le 


The gain matrix elements are picked to place the 
poles of the error dynamics as desired. 

Measurement errors 

Assume that the physical characteristics of the 
system are known and remain constant during operation. 
The measured or estimated values of the states and of 
applied torque are denoted by variables with a circumflex 
( A ) mark, and the differences between these and the actual 
values are denoted with tilde (~) marks (e.g., 

Xp = x p + Xp). The control being applied to the plant is 
given by 

Up = + K e (x m -x p ) - fp(xp) (15) 

This leads to 

xj;= x^+ fp(xp) - fp(xp) 

+ K e (x m -i p ) (16) 

Assuming small errors in measurement and estimation, 

fp(xp) may be linearized about the exact values of the 
variables, resulting in: 


Because commutation in the motor is done in 
discrete steps, there is a small variation in average torque 
during rotation of the armature. This ripple may be 
modeled as a variation in Kp with 0 P . Figure 2 (greatly 
exaggerated) shows the effect of ripple on torque for a 
given current input 



Figure 2 

Commutation Ripple 

Ripple is specified as a percentage deviation (T R ) 
about the average torque, where the average is the 
arithmetic average of maximum and minimum torque for a 
given current input. Define Kpo as the nominal value of 

Kp and the ripple function f R (xp) (=f R (0p)) such that 
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Kp(xp) - Kpo[ 1 + f R ( X p)] (20) 

Applying this to the error dynamics yields 

ej = -Ke - f R (xp)u P ( 2] ) 

where up is determined using the nominal value of K P . 

Analysis of the effect of ripple on the error 
dynamics is complicated by the fact that f R (t) depends on 
the rate of stick deflection. The error feedback gains may 
be made large to minimize the ripple effect, but this is at 
the expense of noisy tracking. 

Alternatively, if sufficiently accurate 
measurements of 8 P are available, the control may be 
calculated using an approximation to the actual value of 
K P instead of K po . This will change the form of the 
forcing function in (21) and, if the approximation is good, 
will reduce its magnitude. 

Example 

The parameters of the torque motor considered for 
this application are as follows: 


T P . 

K P . 

T F . 

K V . 

Tr. 

“R. 

^motor. 

Peak Current 


60 lb-ft 
3.11 lb-ft/Amp 
0.83 lb-ft 
8.0 Ib-ft-sec/rad 
4% 

97 cycles/rev 
0.041 lb-ft-sec 2 
19.3 Amps 


The control stick was taken as having a length of 
1.5 feet and a mass of 0.2 slug. Commutation ripple was 
modeled as a rectified sine wave: 


f R = Tr (21 sinfOROp) I - 1) (22) 


This function was applied to the input to the 
motor. In order to simulate the fact that the ripple function 
is not known exactly, an approximation to (22) was used 
in calcualating the control laws. This approximation 
consisted of a linear interpolation of a table of seven 
values of the function given by (22). The error dynamics 
resulting from this approximation are given by (21), where 
the forcing function involves the difference between the 
actual and approximated ripple functions: 


^2 = -Ke - 

t^R ( x p)Actual~fR (Xp) Approx ] u p (23) 

For the simulation results shown, a constant 
measurement bias error of +0.02 radian was assumed for 
0p, and of 0.02 radian per second for the angle rate. A +2% 
error in the measurement of applied torque was also 
assumed. The effect of this is to further modify the error 
dynamics, first by affecting the accuracy of the 
approximation given in (23), and second by the factors 
given in (19): 

= -Ke - 

[*r( x p)a ctual - (R( x p)Approx]up + 

, m pgLpCosxp Yj 
K l - jx P - 



where Xp = xp = 0.02, and T A = 0.02T A . 

Equation (24) is difficult to analyze, primarily 
because of the motor ripple term. It is comprised of an 

unknown part, f R (xp)Actual, and an estimate based on 

possibly erroneous measurement, f R (xp) Appr0X . Increased 
gains will not generally reduce the effects of bias errors in 
measurements of angle and angle rates, since these terms 
are linear in kj and k 2 . In this simulation, values of kj 
and k 2 were determined by trial and error. 

Model Characteristics . The control stick characteristics to 
be simulated were modeled as follows: 

Static friction: a nonlinear function of stick position, 
varying from five ft-lbs at one radian forward displacement 
to four ft-lbs at one radian aft displacement, with values 
less than 1.5 ft-lbs within 0.5 radian of centered. 

Spring constant: 30.0 ft-lbs per radian, with hysteresis of 
± 0.05 radian. 

Breakout* ± 2.0 ft-lbs. 

Viscous damping: 30.0 ft-Ib-sec per radian. 

Dead space: ± 2.0 ft-lbs about the centered position. 
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The resulting system was simulated using fourth 
order Runge-Kutta integration with a fixed step size of 
0.025 second. Initial conditions for the simulations were 
taken as zero. The control input was a series of ramp 
functions, as shown in figure 3. The acceleration response 
to this input of the modeled control stick is shown in 
figure 4. 

Torque (Ft-lbs) 



Time (Seconds) 

Figure 3 
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Figure 4 

Model Acceleration 

Results 

For gains of kj = 1.0, k 2 = 2.0, angle following 
errors on the order of 0.2 radian were seen. Gains were 
increased to kj = 25.0, k 2 = 5.0, with results as shown in 
figures 5 and 6. 



Stick Position 


XM1 

XP1 



Stick Rate 

The power supply requirements for this case are shown in 
figure 7. 


Amps 



Figure 7 

Current Requirements 
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Simulation results indicated that ripple effects 
may be reduced by a combination of higher feedback gains, 
and by "dividing them out" using an approximation based 
on the measured angle. For the motor characteristics 
chosen, ripple will go through a complete cycle each 
0.065 radian of stick travel. Unless the measured value of 
0p is near this value, any scheme to approximate the 
ripple function may be useless. The latter method requires 
a precision in measurement that is inversely proportional 
to the ripple frequency. This argues for selecting a motor 
with smaller values of ripple frequency, or for the use of 
gearing. Increased feedback gains are effective in 
eliminating both ripple and measurement errors. In the 
example presented above, satisfactory performance was 
attained without excessively high gains, and the current 
requirements remained well within the maximum allowed. 


Conclusions 

Within the scope of the example presented, model 
following control may be successfully applied to the 
design of a digital control loader using a direct drive DC 
motor. Its implementation requires the measurement of 
stick position and rate, and of the applied torque. On-line 
calculations are required to determine the moments 
developed by the motor in response to the measured 
parameters, and to integrate the equations of motion of the 
control stick being simulated. 

The effects of motor ripple may be reduced by 
increasing the error feedback gains, by approximating the 
value of the ripple through accurate position measurement, 
or by a combination of both. Proportional bias errors in 
torque measurements, may be compensated for by increased 
error feedback gains, whereas constant bias errors in 
position and rate measurements will degrade the 
performance of the system for any selection of gains. 

Model following control was shown to be 
insensitive to nonlinearities in the equations of motion of 
the control system being simulated. In the example 
presented, the modeled control system incorporated several 
nonlinearities often present in conventional flight control 
systems, and these were faithfully reproduced in the 
simulation results. 
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Abstract 

The development of mathematic models 
can be a time consuming task for aero¬ 
dynamic engineers, and the process can be 
difficult and expensive: changes to any 
part of the model or derivative data base 
require software support and a re-compile 
of the real time code. About three years 
ago we became involved in the development 
of a low cost simulator based on a dis¬ 
tributed micro-processor architecture. 
During this process we had to develop an 
integrated operating system that would 
allow the user simple single point access 
to the many processors in the system. The 
result of our design efforts was the de¬ 
velopment of a complete simulation opera¬ 
ting system that allows the user to fully 
define any 6 DOF aerodynamic models 
through the use of a simple menu system. 

The development of this integrated simula¬ 
tion operating system has changed many of 
our pre-conceived ideas about flight 
simulation. It allows mathematic models 
to be easily implemented with no special 
skills, and changes to existing models can 
be carried out quickly and without soft¬ 
ware support. 

Background 

We believe that the use of flight 
simulation is one of the key tools avail¬ 
able to the aero RDTE engineer. As well 
as the usual benefits normally quoted, 
such as cost, time and safety, there is 
an additional, and important aspect; the 
very process of modeling an aircraft leads 
to a greater knowledge of the flight 
characteristics. Before discussing the 
data driven simulation operating system 
that we developed, it is worth considering 
the background that led to its development. 

Most of the large research and train¬ 
ing simulators are expensive, difficult to 
use, need long lead times, require an 
extensive engineering staff, and can be of 
unknown fidelity in some areas and are not 
set up for the rapidly changing test 
environment. We perceived a need for a 
simulator that would have none of these 
limitations and yet sacrifice nothing in 
fidelity in the areas of flying qualities 
and performance. With the availability 
of more capable microprocessors we decided 
to build a specialized model processor 
that would form part of an easy to use 
simulator and which would be available to 
our engineers and customers for the host 
of RDT&E tasks in which our company was 
involved. The final system that we 
developed has all these features, and has 


been fully implemented in our GENESIS 
line of Engineering Flight Simulators. 

All aerodynamic mathematic models 
used in real time manned simulators use 
a similar coefficient based structure. 

The coefficients describe the forces and 
moments generated by the aerodynamics and 
the controls, and are summed, dimensioned, 
integrated and transformed in the same 
manner for all six degree of freedom 
models. These coefficients are usually 
stored as data points in look up tables, 
and can generally have up to three dimen¬ 
sions. Most simulators use a single, 
capable computer to process all the real 
time executable aerodynamic routines. 

The usual approach is to design and code 
a number of interrelated modules specifi¬ 
cally for each aircraft and simulator 
combination. This has the result that 
generally the only people that can imple¬ 
ment, understand or change the mathematic 
model are software engineers; the aero¬ 
dynamic engineers are often unfamiliar 
with the complex machine-dependent real 
time software structures. This facet has 
led to a discontinuity between the users 
and the developers, and mathematic 
modeling has become something of a black 
art to much of the aero-engineering 
community. 

Since some of the characteristics of 
the processing pipeline can have a good 
deal of impact on the validity of the 
overall simulation, we have discussed 
these factors below. They include the 
transport time, the computational 
accuracy, and the system bandwidth of the 
overall simulation. 

Transport Time Considerations 

An area of simulator performance that 
is extremely important is the total 
transport time of the complete system. 

Even the measurement of this time is not 
well addressed, and the term seems to 
mean different things to different people. 
A good deal of research has been applied 
to the subject, but not all of it is 
directly applicable to any particular 
simulator or flight task. It is generally 
accepted that for tactical aircraft, pilot 
workload increases and task performance 
is degraded when the overall transport 
time starts to exceed around 130 - 170 
milliseconds. It seems obvious that the 
delay that is acceptable would depend on 
the dynamic characteristics of the air¬ 
craft being modeled and the pilot gain 
that is required to accomplish the task. 
The work that we carried out in this area 
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shows some correlation between overall 
delay and the damped natural frequency of 
the aircraft at the conditions applicable 
to the task. We therefore set out a 
requirement for the overall system delay 
to not exceed the equivalent of between 
15 and 30 degree phase delay at the 
highest damped natural frequency being 
modeled, and never be more than 120 
milliseconds (Figure 1). 



• .2 3.2 2.1 l.e 1.2 


RAD/SEC 
PERIOD (SEC) 


WnD 

Figure 1 

Transport Time Boundaries 

The variation between 15 and 30 
degrees depended on the pilot gain applied, 
and for high gain tasks such as gun 
tracking, was nearer the 15 degree 
boundary. The calculation or measurement 
of the system delay is also subject to 
various interpretations, from the inclu¬ 
sion of nothing but the model processing 
time to the incorporation of all the 
system individual block delays. Even this 
does not adequately address the problem 
from the perspective of relative effects 
on pilot performance. 

The typical simulator will have a 
number of subsystems, such as the control 
modeling system and the display systems(s). 
Each of these often has a different itera¬ 
tion rate and processing time that must be 
considered in the computation of the 
overall delay. One problem in computing 
the total delay is that the pilot does 
not move the controls at the start of any 
frame; control input can occur at any 
time, and appears to total system as a 
sort of RMS function. The average time 
delay that the pilot feels is the total 
transport time of the system plus one 
half of any asynchronous frames; this is 
actually a zero order hold in digital 
system terminology, and it occurs at the 
input and at any non-synchronous interface 
within the computation pipeline. Since 
the A/D, mathematical model, and visual 
systems typically run at different P ro " 
cessing rates, for very good reasons, the 
total transport time in this typical 
system will be the total of the individual 
frame times plus half the frame time of 
each separate processor. This total 
transport time is the parameter that 
must be used when deciding system 


performance factors (Figure 2). 
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Figure 2 

Zero Order Hold Delays 
System Bandwidth Considerations 

Another area that should be considered 
is the bandwidth that was required through 
the processing pipeline. The bandwidth of 
a digital system is related to the itera¬ 
tion rates of any processors in the pipe¬ 
line, while the transport time is related 
to the sum of the different processing 
times as stated above. The response of a 
simulator with one ten Hertz processor is 
not the same as one with two synchronous 
twenty Hertz processors in serial. The 
transport times are the same in each case, 
but the maximum theoretical bandwidth is 
doubled in the second case. It seems to 
be generally accepted that the minimum 
bandwidth should exceed twenty Hertz for 
most simulation tasks. 

System Accuracy Considerations 

Any lack of computation accuracy 
appears to the pilot as the equivalent of 
mechanical freeplay in the system. We had 
no data on the practical requirements of 
this characteristic, so we decided to com¬ 
pute the mathematical model at a full 
64/80 bits in order to avoid any problems 
in this area. 

The GENESIS Model Processor 


In the process of developing the 
system architecture, it was clear from the 
outset that we would have to use a number 
of fast microprocessors linked by a common 
bus structure. There are both positive 
and negative aspects to this type of 
architecture. The positive point is that 
the hardware can easily be changed to 
accommodate developments in processing 
capabilities, and that the total system 
throughput, in a well structured system, 
is not directly linked to bus bandwidth. 
The negative point is that each of the 
processors may well require a different 
operating system, have to be loaded with 
executive and data code at run time, and 
the input and output of the different 
processors linked in real time. This 
effectively means that a high level 
executive must be developed that insulates 
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the user from these tasks, and forms a 
system shell between the user and the 
system processors. 

In the distributed processor 
architecture that we developed the total 
computational task is split into 
functionally independent areas, with each 
functional element being hosted on a 
separate processor, or collection of 
processors, with only processed system 
states being passed on the main system bus. 
Each of these independent processors then 
has a separate dedicated bus to its own 
co-processors and real time memory. The 
net effect is to unload the main systems 
buses, and distribute the bus intensive 
computational tasks among the separate sub 
processor system buses. This character¬ 
istic is illustrated in Figure 3. 



Figure 3 
Bus Activity 

In this figure we show a hypothetical 
distributed architecture system that uses 
a single independent processor for aero¬ 
dynamic modeling; in actual practice this 
task could be split amongst a number of 
processors. In the example we show the 
three control inputs (roll, pitch and 
yaw) passing into a model processor; the 
outputs would be three positions in the 
world co-ordinate space and three attitude 
angles. Compare this with the effect of 
passing all the internal model states on 
the same bus; even a simple mathematic 
model may have several hundred aerodynamic 
co-efficients and additional derived model 
states. 

Processor Architecture 

A simplified diagram of the final 
GENESIS bus architecture is shown in 
Figure 4. It uses two main system buses, 
one for mathematic modeling and secondary 
displays, and one for the real world 
graphics system, linked by high speed 
reflected memory. These two buses each 
have a dedicated bus control processor, 
and are only used for data transfer and 
control duties. The distributed 32 bit 
micro-processors have additional parallel 
buses, each with a dedicated 32 bit bus, 
co-processors and memory. Typical 
processing speeds for these control 
processors vary from 1.5 to 8 MIPS, 



The Data Driven Operating System 


As we already mentioned, one of the 
major problems in distributed micro¬ 
processor architecture is that user inter¬ 
face with, and control of, the total sys¬ 
tem becomes a complex task. We developed 
an executive to accomplish these functions; 
it loads the data files required and 
controls the real time operations. At 
this time it became clear that if the full 
utility of the system were to be realized, 
we would have to provide a method for 
users to input new models easily and 
rapidly without recourse to cumbersome 
operating system and compiler tasks. At 
this stage it is worth reviewing the 
structure of an aerodynamic model in order 
to clarify the various operations that are 
required. 


Model Structure 


A 6 DOF aerodynamic model consists of 
a number of elements, shown in Figure 5. 
After any control processing has been 
carried out, the control positions, gener¬ 
ally as control surface angles, are passed 
to the model. At this stage the model can 
be logically divided into two paths; in 
these the control angles are multiplied by 
the non-dimensionalized coefficients. In 
the forces path the multipliers will be 
coefficients such as CYdr (sideforce due 
to rudder angle), and CLda (roll moment 
due to aileron angle) in the moments path. 
Lift and drag axis forces will be calcu¬ 
lated in a similar manner. These moments 
and forces are then summed for each of the 
controls and dimensionalized. The remainder 
of the model will transform the forces and 
moments into the body axis, and calculate 
the accelerations by dividing the moments 
and forces by the correct inertia terms. 

The resultant accelerations will be inte¬ 
grated to produce rates, and transformed 
to the earth axis. 
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Figure 5 

Aerodynamic Model 

Most classical model structures con¬ 
tain all the code necessary to accomplish 
all of these functions; however the only 
part that actually changes between differ¬ 
ent aircraft models are the various non- 
dimensionalized coefficients used in the 
summing process. These generally vary 
with aerodynamic states such as Mach num¬ 
ber, angle of attack and angle of sideslip. 
Due to the very non-linear nature of these 
coefficients, they are generally stored as 
multi-dimensional look up tables. For 
instance, the longitudinal control effect 
Cmde will usually vary with angle of 
attack and Mach number. In order to change 
the characteristics of the model, as many 
as several hundred of these look up tables 
have to be identified and modified. As 
might be expected there are additional 
problems; different aerodynamic models use 
different coefficients, dimensionalization 
terms, and may have a number of unique 
control surfaces. The result is that it 
becomes extremely difficult, even for 
experienced mathematic modelers, to change 
an existing model without experiencing 
difficulties in implementation. When the 
problems of compile time and configuration 
control are added the overall task can 
become fairly severe. 

In order to avoid these difficulties, 
we developed a core aerodynamic model 
containing the equations of motion. This 
part of the model is fully generic, and is 
used whatever final aircraft is imple¬ 
mented. 

The discrete integrators used in any 
model have a response analogous to an 
analogue integrator, in that they can 
affect system phase and gain. Many models 
in the past have used Euler integrators, 
but these can exhibit poor effects and 
some model frequencies. An examination 
of a number of different integrators 
showed that the second order Adams - Bash- 
forth routines possessed many desirable 
qualities, and we used these in the core 
model. We carried out this type of 
analysis throughout the model structure, 
with the aim of developing a technically 
correct approach for our system. At this 
stage we had a core aerodynamic model witn 
no method of inputting the desired co¬ 
efficients. We solved this in two steps. 


Coeff icient Implementation 

The first stage was to develop a look 
U P table processor linked to a menu system, 
that allows the user to name any coeffi¬ 
cient and define the associated dimensions 
and dimensionalization terms. We allowed 
these values to be input as ASCII data, 
and provided an utility to create the 
necessary run-time files. We structured 
the menu system into individual axis forces 
and moments, and provided a help utility to 
assist the user through the process. The 
actual format that we selected was in 
accordance with the NASA Function Table 
Processor data structure, so that the data 
tables from many existing military models 
could be transferred directly into the 
system. This model can accept over four 
hundred independent coefficients with up 
to four arguments or five dimensions, and 
we called it the Engineering Model. 

The second stage was to provide a 
rapid prototyping facility so that point 
conditions could easily be modeled without 
having to input unnecessary data. It can 
be visualized that if the aerodynamic 
coefficients mentioned above are fixed, 
and not allowed to vary with parameters 
such as Mach and angle of attack, the final 
model will operate at a fixed set of 
conditions, although it will still be free 
to change airspeed, altitude etc, and will 
exhibit a full 6 degrees of freedom. We 
provided this capability for two reasons: 
the first was to allow the users to very 
rapidly create a new model for specialized 
flight tests, and the second was to provide 
an extremely effective teaching aid, since 
the implementation of a model in this 
fixed coefficient model structure is 
obvious to every flight test engineer and 
test pilot. We called this the Basic 
model. 

The final tasks were to provide sim¬ 
ilar menus for environmental setup, the 
aircraft physical characteristics and 
simulation control. We also provided the 
capability of setting a number of asso¬ 
ciated parameters such as the processing 
speed, storing and loading models, and 
controlling peripheral system such as the 
real world visual displays. Any number 
of aerodynamic models can be developed and 
stored using this sytem, depending on 
storage media space. 

Menu Structure 

At the highest level, the user is 
presented with the menu shown in Figure 6. 
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Figure 6 

System Control Menu 

At this level the user can select any 
of the sub-menus associated with the 
development of the model, or choose the 
Engineering or Basic models. It generally 
takes several seconds to load a complex 
model into the various distributed pro¬ 
cessors, and the user then has all the 
usual control (stop, freeze, return to 
trim, etc) functions. 

An example of the Basic model 
longitudinal moments is shown in Figure 7. 



Figure 7 

Longitudinal Moments Menu 

The user can enter any values for 
these coefficients, and store them for 
re-use at any time. Some example of 
model implementation times might be of 
interest; we have input a new, and un¬ 
tested, Basic model developed from wind 
tunnel data in less than ten minutes; it 
took us another ten minutes or so to find 
out that the data had a decimal point in 
the wrong place in several coefficients, 
but we had the final model flying in less 
than 30 minutes. 

An Engineering model menu data table 
is shown in Figure 8. 


FUNCTION CLFO 5X3 
ARGUMENTS 
VARBPT MACH 

VARBPT ALT3 

CLFO MACH ALT3 


0.3814 

0.3814 

0.2200 

0.1000 

0.0800 

0.3814 

0.3814 

0.4500 

0.2000 

0.1300 

0.3814 

0.3814 

1.1000 


0.2000 

0.4000 

0.6000 

0.8000 

0.1000 

0.2000 

0.4000 


0.0000 


15000.0000 

35000.0000 


Figure 8 

Engineering Model Data Table 


In this menu the function CLFO has 
been defined to have two dimensions; these 
are called arguments in our system. As 
can be seen, the breakpoint values are 
simply entered as a numeric table. There 
are various automatic break point creation 
utilities, and the number of break points 
is completely flexible. A complex model 
can be entered without any specialized 
skills, obviously aero engineering 
capabilities must be used to validate the 
model and correct any data entry mistakes, 
but the actual input can be safely left 
to any person comfortable with text 
editors. It can take a week or so to 
enter a complex model by hand due to the 
amount of data involved, but this should 
be compared to the six months or more 
that are usually required. Savings are 
also apparent in the modification of 
existing models; all the requirements for 
specialized software skills are gone, and 
even a complex model can have coefficient 
changed in a matter of seconds. 

In order to allow full use of our 
system, we developed a number of 
peripheral utilities. The most useful of 
these is the flight data recorder that 
emulates the operation of a typical 
digital data system. The recorder is 
operated under pilot command, and allows 
the selection of data elements and 
sampling rate for storage. This can 
process the data for data reduction 
purposes, and provides a strip chart 
emulator. 


Conclusion 

The development of the data driven 
structure was a by-product of the dis¬ 
tributed micro-processor architecture 
that we created, and it has been very well 
received by a large cross section of 
users. Academies and test pilot schools 
find the system invaluable in the demon¬ 
stration of aerodynamic concepts, and 
often use it to replace or supplement 
flight time in different aircraft. It 
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has been used to allow students to con¬ 
ceptually build new aircraft as part of 
aerodynamic engineering courses, and 
prepare students for variable stability 
aircraft demonstrations and flights. It 
is invaluable in the Test and Evaluation 
environment, where test conditions can be 
pre-flown with minimum impact on flight 
schedules, and test point scheduling 
optimized to save valuable flight time. 

The ability to have a readily accessible 
simulator can, of course, only enhance 
flight safety benefits. 

In conclusion, we feel that the 
development of this type of model struc¬ 
ture has been a step towards reducing some 
of the complexity, expense and time 
associated with real time mathematic 
models. The continual re-writing of the 
equations of motion for each new model 
developed, and the difficulty that faces 
the aero engineers in accessing the 
coefficient data are unnecessary burdens. 
Simple to use does not necessarily mean 
that the system cannot also have excellent 
real time performance; in the final 
analysis, the ability of the flight test 
or aero engineer to develop models quickly 
and easily can only help the overall use 
of simulation facilities. 
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ABSTRACT 

One computationally intense aspect of real-time 
digital flight simulation is the table look-up process for 
the build-up of aerodynamic coefficients and stability 
derivatives. This process consists of two parts; the 
table search routine, and the numerical interpolation 
routine used to approximate the needed value. These 
problems have typically been solved by employing 
top-down searches and index-ratio linear interpolation 
schemes, both of which are computationally intense. 
An alternate table search method, based on tracking the 
velocity of the lookup point through the data table, is 
presented here and compared to current search 
methods. Two new interpolation procedures are also 
presented and compared to currently used interpolation 
methods. These procedures are based on the 
approximation of the needed value over a subregion of 
the table by a polynomial which is linear in each of the 
independent variables. These methods yield the same 
numerical results as the currently used linear 
interpolation methods, but with fewer floating point 
calculations. It is shown that the judicious use of these 
new methods can lead to a significant decrease in table 
look-up frame time. 

INTRODUCTION 

The increase in complexity of flight simulators in 
the last decade has placed an increasingly larger 
computational burden on the simulation host 
computer. In the past, this has been dealt with by 
using separate processors for different tasks. This is not 
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always financially feasible, especially in a university 
setting, where an entire simulation might be limited to 
one or two processors. While a perturbation model, 
sometimes used in a part task trainer, can be regarded 
as a linear system, the total force and moment model 
of a man-in-the-loop simulation requires a more 
complex mathematical representation of the vehicle. 
Coefficients and derivatives are often functions of 
several variables, including control surface position, 
angle of attack, Mach number, and several other 
parameters. These functions can seldom be represented 
in closed form by a reasonably small number of 
equations. Usually a table is created which consists of 
an array of dependent variables as a function of one or 
more independent variables. Table 1 is an example of 
such a function table. On each pass through the 
simulation program, a search is initiated through the 
appropriate tables, and an interpolation between 
known values is performed in each of the independent 
variable directions. This has been shown to be one of 
the most computationally intense aspects of the 
simulation process. 1 In order to retain model 
complexity and still achieve an acceptable frame rate, 
table look-up algorithms which reduce the 
computational load are highly desirable. 

Two widely used search procedures are outlined 
by Rolfe and Staples. 2 The first performs a top-down 
search between successive array values, and exits once 
the proper interval is located. The second procedure 
also performs a top-down search, but only if the 
position in the table has changed significantly. This is 
a method which has been used in industry. 3 The search 
procedure is employed for each independent variable in 
a multi-dimensional table, and the process is repeated 
for each simulation pass. 



Table 1 A Two-Dimensional Table Example 


Sectional Lift‘Coefficient 


Flap Angle of Attack (Deg) 

Position 
(Deg) 

0 2 4 6 0 


0.0 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 1.2 

5.0 0.9 1.2 1.5 1.7 1.9 


GAW-1 Airfoil with a 30% Chord Single Slotted 
Fowler Flap. Taken from [2]. 


Once the proper location in the array is reached, 
the dependent variable must be calculated. This 
dependent variable is considered to be a function, f, of 
n independent variables. It is calculated as outlined in 
[2] and [3] by carrying out successive linear 
interpolations in each of the n directions. 

Alternate algorithms presented in this paper 
reduce the table search time by performing a top-down 
search during only the initialization pass. On all 
subsequent passes, the algorithm returns to the interval 
where the value will most likely reside. This is 
accomplished by tracking the rate of change of the 
magnitude and the direction of each independent 
variable as the dependent variable moves through the 
table. This is referred to as tracking the velocity of the 
variable. Once in the correct interval, the alternate 
methods presented here approximate the function, f, 
over a given subregion of the table, by a polynomial 
which is linear in each independent variable. 

All of the above methods produce the same 
numerical results, but the algorithms presented here 
require fewer floating point calculations during the 
read-time portion of the simulation. When used in 
appropriate situations, these algorithms can 
significantly reduce look-up frame times. 

ALGORITHM DESCRIPTIONS 

Four separate adgorithms were developed to 
investigate table look-up computation speeds and data 
storage requirements. The first two, Methods la and 
lb, are based on methods presented by Rolfe and 
Staples. 2 The table look-up process consists of two 
distinct phases. The first is the table search, which is 
used to find the proper location in an n-dimensional 
table. Method la performs a top-down search between 
successive array values and exits once the proper 


interval is located. This search is performed for each 
independent variable, n search processes in an 
n-duncnsional table look-up. The entire process is 
repeated on each simulation pass. Method lb performs 
the top-down search procedure only if the interval in 
which the independent variable resides has changed 
since the previous pass. 

The alternate methods presented here, Methods 
2a and 2b, execute the top-down search only during the 
initialization pass. From then on, Methods 2a and 2b 
return to the same table interval as on the previous 
pass, where the independent variable will still most 
likely reside. If the interval in which one of the 
independent variables was located has changed in one 
of the n dimensions, the new algorithms in Methods 
2a and 2b calculate the velocity of that independent 
variable through the table, and proceed directly to the 
correct new interval. Little testing or looping is 
involved, except in cases of a discontinuity in the 
aircraft flight condition due to impulsive loading or a 
discrete cockpit event. 

The second phase of the look-up process is the 
calculation of the dependent variable, which is 
considered to be a function, f, of n independent 
variables, X u X 2 , ... X n . The function is represented by 
Method la and lb as a data table, an array of values 
of f at different locations of the independent variables, 
spaced at intervals throughout the domain in which f 
is defined. The domain of f is divided into a number 
of 'rectangular' subregions, each comer of which is a 
point at which the function is defined. Figure (1) is an 
example of a two-dimensional subregion from Table 
1 . 


Ci = 0.6 C X - 0.8 

a=2 deg. o=4 deg. 

S F = 0 deg. f F = 0 deg. 


o=2 deg. o=4 deg. 

= 5 deg. = 5 deg. 

Ci = 1.2 Ci = 1.5 


Figure 1. A Typical Two Dimensional Table 
Subregion. 


When a value for f is needed by one of the 
simulation routines, the table search locates the proper 
rectangular subregion, and in Methods la and lb, a 
linear interpolation scheme is employed to approximate 
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f in terms of stored values at points nearby. Successive 
interpolations must be carried out for each of the 
independent variables, one for X„, two for X„_ lt up to 
2 n ~ l interpolations for X t . This procedure is illustrated 
in Figure 2. 


Figure 2. A Two-Dimensional Linear 

Interpolation Procedure. 


Methods 2a and 2b recognize that the effect of 
the successive interpolations in Methods la and lb is 
to approximate the function f over the given subregion 
by a polynomial which is linear in each independent 
variable X t . It is further recognized that for an 
n-dimensional table, each subregion has 2 n comers, at 
which the value of f and the values of the independent 
variables X ,, X 2 , ... X„ are known. The required 
n-linear polynomial has 2 n coefficients, one for each 
term. Thus for each subregion in an n-dimensional 
table, we have 2 n equations in 2" unknowns, and the 
coefficients are uniquely determined. A polynomial 
expression to approximate the function, f, in the given 
subregion is then known. For example, Figure (1) 
would yield a system of four equations of the form 


Cj + C^cl + C3<5^t+ C^aSf —Ci (1) 

to be solved for the four unknowns C„ C 2 , C 3 , C 4 . 
This yields the bilinear polynomial expression for C { in 
the given subregion 


C, = 0.40 + 0.10a + 0.10<V+ 0.0 \aS F . (2) 

This equation requires only 7 floating point operations 
to calculate a value for C,, as compared to the 15 
required for the linear interpolation scheme of Methods 
la and lb for a 2-D table look-up. 

Method 2a precalculates the polynomial 
coefficients for all the subregions in the table prior to 
real-time simulation. This can be done during an 
initialization pass, or the tables can be preprocessed, 
the coefficients stored, and then read as input for the 


actual simulation. One drawback to Method 2a is the 
data storage required for the polynomial coefficients of 
each table. For a two dimensional table, four 
coefficients are needed for each subregion. An 
interpolation table of n by m values requires 
4(n-l)(m-l) coefficients to be stored for Method 2a. 
A four dimensional table would require 16 coefficients 
for each subregion, or 16(k-l)(m-l)(n-l)(p-l) 
coefficients for a table of k by m by n by p values. It 
should be emphasized that search speed is not affected 
by these larger arrays, since searching is performed on 
only the independent variable arrays. 

Method 2b uses the same table search procedure 
and polynomial representation of the interpolation as 
Method 2a, but it does not precalculate the polynomial 
coefficients prior to real-time simulation. Instead, each 
time an interpolation point enters a new table 
subregion, the coefficients for only that subregion are 
calculated and stored. This virtually eliminates the 
additional storage required for the polynomial 
coefficients. For example, a four dimensional look-up 
would require the storage of only 16 coefficients at any 
one time. The obvious disadvantage of this method is 
the additional computation time required for the 
calculation of coefficients when entering a new 
subregion. 


COMPUTATIONAL RESULTS 


The four algorithms studied were coded in 
FORTRAN for 2-D, 3-D, and 4-D table lookups, and 
test cases were run on an Apollo DN10000. The 2-D 
tables were 14 x 12 in size, the 3-D tables were 14 x 12 
x 12 in size, and the 4-D tables were 14 x 12 x 12 x 12. 
Over 3 million calls to the look-up routines were made 
in each set of test cases, and the frame speed was 
determined by dividing the total execution time by the 
total number of calls. The test cases differed in how 
frequently the dependent variable moved from one 
independent variable subregion into another. In 
situations where a new subregion was entered during 
only one percent of the total number of look-up calls, 
the look-up path employed is described as a low speed 
pass through the tables. A moderate speed pass 
describes cases where a new subregion is entered during 
5 percent of the total number of look-up calls, and a 
high speed pass refers to a case where a new subregion 
is entered during 10 percent of the calls. 

The results of the low speed pass through the 
tables are presented in Table 2. For the 2-D case, 
Method la is the slowest. 
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Table 

2 Low Speed Look-up 

Path 

Method 

Algorithm 

Frame Speed 

(|i sec) 


2-D 

3-D 

4-D 

la. 

21.7 

33.2 

47.8 

lb. 

12.7 

20.0 

32.6 

2a. 

9.1 

17.6 

36.3 

2b. 

7.9 

15.0 

38.6 


This is because a top-down search is employed on each 
pass. Method lb is faster because the top-down search 
is conducted only upon entrance into a new subregion. 
Since a 2-D linear interpolation requires 15 floating 
point operations and the calculation of a bilinear 
polynomial requires only 7, Methods 2a and 2b are 
both faster than Methods la and lb. In order to 
calculate the coefficients of the bilinear polynomial 
required for the 2-D case, Method 2b requires the 
solution of a system of 4 equations in 4 unknowns each 
time a new subregion is entered. These coefficients are 
stored in a one-dimensional array. Method 2a 
precalculates these coefficients, but they are stored in a 
three-dimensional array. For the low speed 2-D case, 
it happens that the overhead due to the calculation of 
the coefficients is lower than the overhead due to the 
integer operations associated with manipulating the 
large three-dimensional array of coefficients. Thus, for 
the 2-D low speed case, Method 2b is faster than 
Method 2a. These same comments apply also to the 
3-D case, where the solution of a system of 9 equations 
in 9 unknowns requires less overhead than the integer 
manipulation of the large four-dimensional coefficient 
array. In the 4-D low speed case however, the 
overhead required to solve a system of 16 equations in 
16 unknowns, and the integer overhead required to 
manipulate the five-dimensional array of coefficients, 
are both greater than the time required to perform the 
15 successive linear interpolations necessary in a 4-D 
look-up, and Method lb remains the fastest in this 4-D 
case. 

The results of the medium speed pass through the 
tables are presented in Table 3. In this set of test cases, 
the dependent variable is moving into new dependent 
variable subregions more often, and the added 
computational overhead of the calculation of 
coefficients of Method 2b becomes greater than the 
overhead of the integer manipulations of Method 2a. 
This gives Method 2a the edge in speed in both the 2-D 


and 3-D cases. Again, in 4-D situations, Method lb 
remains the fastest, for the same reasons cited in the 
first set of test cases. 


Table 3 Moderate Speed Look-up Path 


Method 

Algorithm Frame Speed 

(p sec) 

2-D 

3-D 

4-D 

la. 

21.7 

33.2 

47.6 

lb. 

12.9 

20.3 

32.7 

2a. 

9.3 

17.8 

36.3 

2b. 

10.5 

27.0 

112.1 


The results of the high speed pass are presented 
in Table 4, with the same trends present as in Table 3. 


Table 

4 High Speed Look-up Path 

Method 

Algorithm 

Frame Speed 

(u sec) 


2-D 

3-D 

4-D 

la. 

21.7 

33.3 

47.6 

lb. 

13.1 

20.5 

32.9 

2a. 

9.4 

18.0 

36.3 

2b. 

13.8 

42.0 

203.3 


Because of the increase in the number of subregion 
changes, Method 2b is slower than both Methods lb 
and 2a for the 2-D case. Method 2a is the fastest for 
the 2-D and 3-D cases, and Method lb retains the 
computational edge for 4-D table look-ups. 

The use of Method 2a increases the data storage 
requirements for reasons outlined in the previous 
section. For the two-dimensional 14 x 12 table, the 
required storage increases from 0.7K to 2.3K when 
changing from Method lb to Method 2a. The data 
storage requirement increases from 8K to 50 K for a 
three-dimensional 14 x 12 x 12 table, and from 97K to 
HOOK for a 14 x 12 x 12 x 12 table. Method 2b 
requires virtually no additional storage. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The use of Method 2a is recommended in 2-D 
look-up situations where the look-up point is moving 
rapidly through the tables. It is the fastest method in 
these situations, and the increase in data storage for the 
coefficients is minimal. If the look-up point is moving 
slowly through the 2-D tables, the use of Method 2b 
is recommended, as it is the fastest method in this 
situation and carries almost no additional storage 
requirements for the polynomial coefficients. 

The use of Method 2a is also recommended in 

3- D look-up situations where the look-up point is 
moving quickly through the tables, but the amount of 
available memory could be a concern. While this is the 
fastest method available for these situations, the storage 
requirement for Method 2a increases substantially over 
Method lb. Method 2b can alleviate this problem, but 
its use should be limited to circumstances where the 
look-up point is moving into new intervals in only one 
or two percent of the total number of look-up passes. 

Method 2a is not recommended for use in any 

4- D (or higher) look-up situations, because it is slower 
than the other methods. Also, changing from Method 
lb to Method 2a for a 4-D table drastically increases 
the storage requirements. Hence, Method 2a could 
only be a viable option in a 4-D look-up situation if 
data storage is not a problem and if the simulator host 
computer has extremely high integer performance. 
Method 2b is also not recommended in any 
circumstance for a 4-D (or higher) look-up because 
frame speeds are too high. Method lb remains the 
most suitable for a 4-D table look-up. 


The development of these new algorithms 
supplies the simulation engineer with another set of 
tools for table look-up applications. Like any tools, 
they must be used carefully, and in only the appropriate 
situations. For example, the use of Method 2b would 
be inappropriate in situations where the look-up point 
is moving rapidly through the data tables. The 
calculation of rolling moment due to aileron deflection 
is such a situation, as rolling moment is a function of 
roll rate, a quantity which can change rapidly. All of 
the methods described produce the same numerical 
results, but the new algorithms presented here require 
fewer floating point calculations during certain 
real-time portions of the simulation. When used in 
appropriate situations, these algorithms can 
significantly reduce look-up frame times. 
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EVALUATION OF AGILITY AND EFM 
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Abstract 

This paper introduces a new digital air battle 
simulation model suitable for the evaluation of agility 
and enhanced fighter maneuverability (EFM). This six 
degree-of-freedom (6DOF) model includes the 
methodology to digitally control flight path and 
attitude while retaining the implicit flying qualities 
necessary for real-time man-in-loop (MIL) 
implementation. Designed for use in low cost piloted 
workstations and integration with the Advanced Air-to- 
Air System Performance Evaluation Models, this 
model represents a substantial improvement in design 
and system effectiveness analysis capability. 

1, fot rpduCtiQ n 

Advances in aircraft design, weapons systems, 
avionics and ECM are dramatically affecting the 
operational utilization of fighter aircraft. Recent work 
has shown that close-in-combat (CIC) may be an 
unavoidable occurrence of future air combat 1 . As 
separation distance decreases, the time a pilot spends 
changing maneuver state increases (Figure 1). Agility, 
a measure of an aircraft's ability to change maneuver 
state, has become an important design consideration. 



Decreasing 
Separation Distance 


Fig. 1 Agility is an Important Design 
Consideration for CIC 

Recent interest in the role of agility and 
Enhanced Fighter Maneuverability (EFM) on fighter 
combat effectiveness has led to various efforts 
throughout the industry and government to evaluate 
these technologies. Efforts range from studies to 
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define agility and develop metrics to a full scale aircraft 
demonstration program with the Rockwell/MBB X-31. 
Qualitatively, all the proposed metrics/definitions 
reflect an aircraft's ability to change maneuver state in 
two or three principal axes 2 . Until now, there has not 
been a digital air battle simulation of sufficient fidelity 
to quantify the operational significance of agility and 
EFM. 3 Figure 2 is a qualitative illustration of the 
MBB definition of agility. 


Longitudinal, V 

Rate of change of 
accel. tangent to 
the flight path. 
Curvature, an(Nz) 

Rate of change of 
accel. normal to the 
flight path. . 

Torsion, P 
Roll accel. about the 
velocity vector. 

Fig. 2 Physical Representation of Agility 

Tactical simulation models (i.e. AASPEM 4 , 
Tac-Brawler, and others) were originally intended for 
the evaluation of beyond-visual-range (BVR) tactics 
and vehicle dynamics. The models use point-mass, 
3DOF equations of motion and were driven by 
aerodynamic and propulsive performance variables 
reflecting energy-maneuverability (E/M) design 
parameters 4 . Use of the higher fidelity models 
necessary for MEL, agility and EFM studies in digital 
air battle simulations have been prohibitive due to the 
requirements for a flight control system, the increased 
computational requirements, and difficulties in 
implementing pointing or flight path control logic. In 
practice, CIC has been studied primarily through the 
use of piloted simulations in domes or stations with 
limited visuals. The repetitive process necessary for 
obtaining data of statistical significance using these 
tools proves very costly. 

The need for a higher fidelity digital air battle 
simulation model consistent with the requirements for 
operational analysis and reflecting design parameters 
relevant to agility is evident 3 . Additionally, MIL 
capability will be required to build a knowledge data 
base of maneuvers and tactics from which digital air 




battle logic may be extracted. Graphically, the 
evolution of digital air battle simulation model fidelity 
is illustrated in Figure 3. 


BVR CIC _ 


State 

HZ 

kz 


Rate 

QD 

III 

l/z 

Accel. 


00 



Fig. 3 Evolution of Digital Air Battle 
Simulation Model Dynamics 

With the higher fidelity data base and more 
representative flight dynamics, additional logic is 
required to avoid unwanted departures and to maneuver 
the aircraft in a versatile, yet precise manner. A 
simple mechanism for digitally controlling the flight 
path and orientation in space is presented in this paper 
which may be used to define and control highly 
dynamic maneuvers in response to a dynamic 
environment. 

As part of an ongoing effort at Rockwell 
International to evaluate agility and EFM, a high 
fidelity yet simple air vehicle simulation model was 
developed. The model is intended for use in: 

- Operations analysis digital and/or MIL m vs. n 
air battle simulations. 

- Digital flight path and maneuver optimization. 

- MIL or digital tool for the development of tactics 
and displays to exploit new technologies. 

- Design and analysis of future air vehicles. 

This simulation tool allows for a higher 
fidelity model with implicit conventional (or user 
defined) flying qualities without the need for a flight 
control system or the computational requirements of 
typical high order simulations. 

2. Nomenclature 


Symbols: 

a Angle-of-attack, (deg) 

P Angle-of-sideslip, (deg) 

4> Body axis bank angle, (deg) 

0 Body axis pitch attitude, (deg) 

V Body axis heading angle, (deg) 

It Stability axis bank angle, (deg) 

Y Glide slope angle, (deg) 

X Stability axis heading angle, (deg) 

P Roll rate, (deg/sec) 


Q 

R 

M 

Q 

I 

m 

m 

g 

n 

F 

L 

T 

iT 

V 

u,v,w 

Qdyn 

Sref 

c 

b 

CL 

CD 

Cl 

Cm 

Cn 

Dew 

4pc 

e 

r 

i,j,k 

t 

8 or A 
(0 
c 

^rm 

A,T 

Subscripts: 

e 

b 

s 

w 

x, y, z 

max 

min 

cmd 

ss 

TV 

sp 


Superscripts: 


Pitch rate, (deg/sec) 

Yaw rate, (deg/sec) 

Moment, (ft-lbs) 

Angular rate, (deg/sec) 

Mass moment of inertia, (slug sqft) 
Mass, (slugs) 

Maneuver Plane Vector 
Accel, due to gravity, (deg/sec 2 ) 
Normal acceleration, (g's) 

Force, (lbs) 

Lift, (lbs) 

Thrust, (lbs) 

Thrust Incidence Angle, (deg) 
Velocity, (ft/sec) 

Velocity components 
Dynamic pressure, (psf) 

Reference wing area, (sqft) 

Mean aerodynamic chord, (ft) 
Reference wing span, (ft) 

Stability axis lift coefficient 
Stability axis drag coefficient 
Body axis rolling moment coef. 
Body axis pitching moment coef. 
Body axis yawing moment coef. 
Earth-wind direction cosine matrix 
Direction cosine from D ew where 
i^row and c=column 
Quaternion, Exponent 
Target vector 
Unit vector notation 
Time, (sec) 

Derivative or increment 
Frequency, (rad/sec) 

Damping Ratio 

Roll mode time constant, (sec) 

Dummy variables 


Earth axis 
Body axis 
Stability axis 
Wind axis 
Axis labels 
The maximum value 
The minimum value 
Commanded value 
Steady state value 
Thrust vectoring 
Short period 
Positive value 
Negative Value 


Vectors 

Derivative w.r.t. time 
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3. General Description of Model 


This simulation is designed to facilitate 
changes in model fidelity and in the dynamic 
characteristics of the aircraft response. In keeping with 
the operations analysis requirements, a minimum of 
information is saved from frame to frame even for high 
fidelity models. 

A quaternion flight trajectory model is the 
building block at the core of the simulation model. 
The 6DOF model is driven by the wind-axis forces and 
roll rate about the velocity vector. These forces and 
the roll rate reflect the aircraft's aerodynamic 
performance, maneuverability, and propulsion system 
capability. 

The simplest utilization of this simulation 
uses the direct control of the quaternion forces and the 
roll rate as determined by the the capabilities defined in 
the data base. As such, this implementation does not 
differ significantly from existing air battle simulation 
models when the forces are constrained by a limit on 
their rate of change. 

Other applications may require the use of a 
higher fidelity data base and/or classical flying qualities 
(i.e. short period, roll mode, dutch roll mode or user 
defined dynamics) in the aircraft model. To 
accomplish this, a controller/integrator/predictor (CIP) 
was devised to assure captures of commanded angle-of- 
attack, angle-of-sideslip or change in bank angle 
without a complicated flight control system. The CIP 
calculates average forces and rates at each time interval 
for use in the flight trajectory calculations. Using the 
CiP in simple applications as well as for high fidelity 
models reduces the dependency on frame rate for the 
flight trajectory. 

A summary block diagram of the principal 
operations is illustrated in Figure 4. 


A description of the quaternion flight 
trajectory model, CIP, and and example of a high 
fidelity data base with implicit flying qualities arc 
presented in the following sections. The example 
includes the effects of aerodynamic control power, 
thrust vectoring and inertial coupling. Additionally, 
classical dynamics in the short period and roll modes 
are modelled for future modification to MIL by directly 
controlling the maximum roll rate. Although not all 
applications warrant use of a model of this 
complexity, this example illustrates the flexibility and 
adaptability of the method. 

For the purpose of this paper, only the pitch 
and roll axis high fidelity models are described due to 
the abundance of simple propulsion models currently 
used. At the time of writing this paper, the yaw axis 
control and dutch roll dynamics have not been enabled 
or validated and (3=0 degrees is assumed. Future 
studies on the effectiveness of nose-pointing, post stall 
technologies and tactics, and the all-aspect missile 
will utilize control of all 6DOF. 

4. Quaternion Flight Trajectory Model 

Use of a quaternion solution for the modeling 
of aircraft trajectories in the simulation avoids the 
discontinuities and ambiguities associated with 
traditional Euler angle solutions. This is 
accomplished by considering the transformation from 
one reference frame to another, in this case from earth 
to wind axis systems, as a single rotation about some 
axis. In the quaternion e, the rotation angle is 
indirecdy represented by the first scalar element eo and 
the axis of rotation by the vector [ ei, e2, e 3 ]. 

The dynamics of the quaternion as 
implemented in the model are governed by the 
differential equation: 




/ e o "\ 


/-ei -&2 -C3\ 

STATES, 

d 

ei 

1 

eo -e3 e 2 

COMMANDS 

d 

e 2 

"2 

e3 eo -ei 

_4_ 

-- Calc, of Forces. 

l ^3 ) 


s, -C2 ei eoy 


DATA BASE 
A/C DYNAMICS 

3= 


CONTROLLER/ 

INTEGRATOR/ 

PREDICTOR 


iz: 


DATA BASE 


(1) 


QUATERNION FLIGHT 
TRAJECTORY MODEL 


max. Rates and 
Accel. 

Control for State / Rate 
Capture, Calc, of Avg. 
States / Rates 

Calc. Avg. Forces 

Trajectory Calculations 
Based on Avg. Forces 
and Avg. Roll Rate 


where P w , Q w and R w are the wind axis roll, pitch and 
yaw rates, respectively. While P w is a control in the 
model, Q w and R w are calculated from the total wind 
axis forces in the normal plane of the aircraft as 
follows. 

The acceleration of the aircraft in the plane 
normal to the velocity vector is: 

^p = (^f‘ +g y w ) Jw + ( gzw 'if) tw 

(2) 


where g yw and g zw are the y- and z-components of 


Fig. 4 Block Diagram 
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gravity in the wind axis system, respectively, and F yw 
and F zw are the total aerodynamic and thrust forces 
acting on the aircraft in those directions. The angular 
velocity of the normal plane due to this acceleration is 
calculated by the cross product; 

(3) 


or, operationally: 


Further, it can be shown 5 that: 


f ej+ei-ef-ef 2 (eie 2 +eoe 3 ) 2(eie 3 -eoe 2 ) 
2(eie 2 -e <&>) eQ-eJ+e^ 2(eoei+e 2 e 3 ) 
2(eie 3 +eoe 2 ) 2(e 2 e 3 -eoei) -e^+e* 


A 

J 


( 10 ) 


^ np — det 


l w Jw 

t ) 

0 (ir + sy") 



It is thus simple to determine the wind axis pitch and 
heading angles y and X : 

Y= sin 1 [ -2(eie 3 - eoe^ ] (11) 


Expansion yields: 


(4) 


X = tan' 1 


f 2 (eie 2 + eoe 3 ) “| 



( 12 ) 


nn P“v( m W ' gzw )j w + v(if + g y w ) tw 

(5) 

It therefore follows that: 

Qw = y (—' £zw ) Jw (6) 

and: 

r w =v (jin'* g y w ) (7) 


Thus, by knowing the forces acting on the aircraft and 
the wind axis roll rate, the above differential equation 
can be evaluated and the quaternions updated at each 
time step. 

From the quaternions, it is possible to 
evaluate the direction cosine matrix D ew relating the 
wind and earth axis systems such that: 



It is well-known that: 


( 8 ) 


/ cosycosx cosysinx -siny \ 


D ew = 


sinpsinycosx sinpsinysinx sinpcosy 
-cosjisinx -Kospcosx 


l cospsinycosx cospsinysinx cospcosy I 
\ +sin|isinx -sinpcosx J 


The wind axis bank angle p is determined in a similar 
manner, but with an additional step imbedded to 
guarantee proper sign: 


p = sin' 




2(epei+e 2 e 3 ) 


> 2 + 4(eie 2 +eoe 3 ) 2 


(13) 

Velocity is updated by evaluating the differential 
equation: 


Ftw 

V =~ + 8*w (14) 

where g xw is the x-component of gravity in the wind 
axis and F xw is the total aerodynamic and thrust force 
in the I w direction. Position is similarly updated via 
the expressions: 

*e = V X e (15) 

?e = V ye (16) 

ic = Vze (17) 

where V xe , V ye and V ze are the x- y- and z- 

components of velocity in the earth axis system. 

With minimal input - total forces and wind 
axis roll rate - the quaternion model produces an 
accurate and concise representation of aircraft 
trajectory. 


(9) 
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5. Controller 


where: 


The Controller/Integrator/Predictor (CIP) is 
principally responsible for insuring a capture of the 
commanded a, p or change in bank angle constrained 
by the maximum usable rates and accelerations defined 
by the dynamics model and/or data base. The 
operation predicts the dynamics to the completion of 
the capture using starting (current) and target 
(commanded) conditions to analytically determine a 
solution. Figure 5 illustrates the process and labels 
the parameters defined by the dynamic response model. 


<iTH Vcosp m ^ sin n °° sa ‘ cos ‘T sina) (19) 

< * GR Vcosp g ^ cos0 cos<1> cosa + sine sina) 

( 20 ) 

< ‘ ra = Vcosjj^T < toyn CL (21) 


Pitch Axis Roll Axis 



Fig. 5 A Notional Illustration of the CIP 

Once a solution has been obtained, the 
functions are evaluated over the current time step and 
the average roll rate, angle-of-attack and sideslip are 
calculated. As the frame rates typical of digital air 
battle simulations are very low (0.1 sec, compared 
with 0.01 to 0.03 for other applications), the averaged 
values tend to produce kinematics less sensitive to 
frame rate and more representative of the higher order 
dynamics used to resolve the capture between the time 
slices. Figure 6, showing a comparison between time 
histories run at 5t=0.10 and 0.05, is an example of the 
insensitivity. 

An important feature incorporated into the 
model is the representation of the terms which account 
for the effects of n z , gravity and thrust in the 
transformation from the rate equations in the dynamics 
model to the aerodynamic angles (indicated by the 
variable akin in Figure 5 and pkin tiie Y aw axis )* 
The effect of these terms is to account for the 
additional control power required to control a and P at 
very low airspeeds and unusual attitudes. As 
implemented, the complete ft expression is: 

ft = ftTH + <*GR " - p stanP + Q» 


The expression forp is similar in form. To illustrate 
the effect of these terms, Fig. 7 shows an aircraft at 
high altitude and low airspeed, with no thrust and a 
commanded a = 20 degrees. 



0 1 2 3 4 t - sec 


Fig. 6 The Model is Insensitive to Frame Rate 



Fig. 7 Departure Prediction 

Without thrust vectoring or aerodynamic 
control power (low qdyn) the aircraft would be expected 
to depart even while maximum nose down control was 
applied in an effort to maintain the commanded 20 
















degrees a. The previous AASPEM model did not 
predict a departure as the kinematic model is decoupled 
from the a control. A comparison of a high fidelity 
full 6DOF flight simulation with the new model show 
much better agreement. It is clear that while 
evaluating post-stall-technologies (PST) or developing 
design criteria in the far left portion of the flight 
envelope, this effect would greatly alter the nose¬ 
pointing capability of a configuration with marginal 
control or agility. As might be expected, departures 
would occur any time the maximum available 
acceleration (control power) becomes insufficient 


during a maneuver. 

Pmax+ = ” (Pmax‘P) (24) 

T rm 

Pm ax- =“ (-Pmax-P) (25) 

T rm 

For a digitally controlled simulation, Pmax 
would be considered the maximum roll rate as defined 
in the data base. And for the MIL application, Pmax 
is equivalent to the commanded roll rate by the pilot. 


6. Dynamic Response Model 

The short period and roll modes of an aircraft 
may be approximated by use of linear first and second 
order differential equations. As the goal of a flight 
controls designer is to achieve the response simplicity 
of these low order models, we may use the models to 
represent idealized aircraft dynamics. 

For this example, the idealized model 
characteristics will be compared with the available 
control power. Although this extension to the method 
is not essential to the operation of the simulation, the 
effects of thrust vectoring or other control power 
enhancements and inertial coupling on the operational 
utilization of PST are important design considerations. 

Beginning with the roll axis, a classical first 
order roll mode response to a step input is used as an 
idealized model (Eqn. 22). The relationships between 
the maximum roll acceleration, and the maximum 
roll rate is will be used to determine the desired roll 
acceleration for a given Trm and Pmax- 

P = Pmax (l-e(-«™)) (22) 


To include the effects of control power and 
inertial coupling, we will consider the moment 
equations in the body axis: 


P = M X /I X 

(26) 

Q=My/I y 

(27) 

R = M Z /I Z 

(28) 

In this example, the effects of thrust 
vectoring and aerodynamic control power on agility 
and PST are of interest Expanding Eqns. (26) through 
(28) to include the relevant terms: 

P _ -ffrJ.zL q R 

57.3 I x ^ 


a^-Odynato, 

+ ^i9to ClpP 

(29) 



Fig. 8 First Order Roll Mode 

The peak roll acceleration for the idealized 
response is found by differentiating Eqn. (18) and 
evaluating at t=0. 

Pmax = Pmax / ^rm (23) 


(Iz-Ix) 
57.3 I v 


PR 


57.3 S ref C 

j Qdyn Cmtot 


^^^(CmqQ + Cmaa) 


(30) 


dx-Iv) 

57.3 I z 


PQ 


57.3 Srefb 

l Qdyn <- n tot 

A Z 


Accounting for the acceleration due to 
damping, Eqns. (24-25) may be used to calculate the 
maximum body axis roll acceleration at any time 
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s ref b 2 qdvn r „ n 
2 I z V Cn ' R 


(31) 



The maximum control power available may 
be calculated by substituting the aerodynamic data for 
the maximum control deflection in each direction. The 
contribution due to thrust vectoring may be included in 
Cltot. Cm to t and Cn tot . 


Similarly, the desired roll acceleration from 
Eqns. (24-25) may now be compared with the 
maximum available coordinated roll acceleration to 
obtain the usable roll acceleration. Transforming the 
body axis accelerations into the wind axis (J}=0) for use 
by the CIP we get: 

Pwmax+ = Pmax+ ( 1 + (39) 


P m ax+ = P (max. right control power) (32) 
P m ax- = P (max. left control power) (33) 

Qmax+ = Q (max. nose-up control power) (34) 
Qmax- = Q (max. nose-down control power) (35) 


Pwmax- - Pmax- ( 1 + “““t) ( 40 ) 


R m ax+ = R (max. right control power) (36) 
R m ax- = R (max. left control power) (37) 

For this case P=0 ((j=0). The expression 
defining the conditions for a coordinated roll about the 
velocity vector is: 


R = P tan a (38) 

To satisfy this condition, a check on the 
maximum available control power (Eqns. (32-37)) is 
required. The minimum set defines the available 
coordinated roll acceleration. The relationship is 
graphically illustrated in Figure 9. 



Taking a similar approach for the pitch axis, 
an idealized model response will be compared with the 
airframe capability to obtain the maximum usable 
pitch rate and accelerations. To simplify the idealized 
second order model and the data base requirements, a 
damping ratio of 0.85 is assumed (£=0.85, reasonably 
well damped). Also, since the CIP requires only the 
maximum usable rate and acceleration for each time 
step, an expression for the maximum pitch rate at any 
time was derived as a function of the pitch rate 
overshoot ratio (Qmax/Qss> supplied in the data base 
or derived from CAP) and the difference between the 
current and commanded states. 

Qmax = 57 {/ ~ S, (( ^qJ L ) n a( a cmd - a) + n a a ‘ d 33) 

(41) 

The maximum pitch acceleration may be 
related to the control anticipation parameter (CAP) by: 

Qmax = CAP ( n zcm d * n z ) ( 47 ) 


• ( 57 -3g/y)2 n a (n ZC md - n z)_ 

Qmax - 1 

v T 02 a> S p' 


where the denominator has been related to the 
maximum pitch rate overshoot ratio in Ref. 6. 

Given flight test data, high fidelity 
simulation data or flying qualities design entena, 
sufficient information should be available to define 
this function for the flight envelope. 


The commanded (steady-state) pitch rate may 
now be determined using Eqn. (41) by ssetting the 
current states to the commanded values. The available 
pitch acceleration defined by Eqns. (34-35) may now 
be compared to the results from Eqn. (42 or 43). The 
minimum values represent the maximum usable pitch 
acceleration. 
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7. Maneuver Plane Control 

To avoid the discontinuities inherent in 
commanding roll via the Euler roll angle p, it was 
determined that a simple bank angle increment 8bank. 
measured as a rotation about the velocity vector, would 
be used as the control. By using the relative position 
of the target, determined by tactics, and the direction of 
the velocity vector, a 8bank can be calculated that is 
independent of the attitude of the aircraft 

Given a target defined by a target vector f, it 
is easy to define a maneuver plane for the attacking 
aircraft by the unit vector m, where: 


direction cosine matrix D ew , respectively. Note that 
in Eqns. (45) and (46), the generic term x is used to 
denote the direction parallel to j w and y is parallel to 
k w . 


Adopting the notation: 



and: 


f = g (d23^ - <*33) 


(47) 


(48) 


where t w is the unit vector parallel to the velocity of 
the attacking aircraft. 

Considering the normal plane of the aircraft, 
the plane perpendicular to the velocity of the aircraft, 
the necessary 8bank can be found. Here, L is the total 
external force acting on the aircraft in the k w direction, 
and g n is a vector with magnitude equal to and 
direction opposite the projection of gravity in the 
normal plane. 



Fig. 10 The normal plane of the aircraft 

The intersection of the maneuver plane with 
the normal plane is defined by the equation: 


the intersection of the arc swept out by L can be found 
by solving: 

(A 2 + l)x 2 - 2ATx + T 2 - L 2 = 0 (49) 

where L = I L I. Note that if L > I g n I, two real 
solutions exist. To determine which is correct, define 
nil as ffi rotated +90* about i w in the normal plane, 
that is, 

ffij_ = - m zw j w + niy W k w (50) 

This is the direction in which L should turn 
the aircraft. Thus if m zw < 0, the aircraft should turn 
right, and, likewise, if m zw > 0, the aircraft should 
him left. 

If the solution for x in Eqn. (49) is greater 
than g y , then the aircraft will bank right Hence, if 
m zw < 0, a right bank is desired and thus the solution 
for x should be chosen in which x > g y ; if m zw > 0, 
the solution in which x < g y should be chosen. 

Having chosen x as above, y can be calculated 
from Eqn. (46) which defines the lift plane. From 
these, it is easy to compute the required change in 
bank angle as: 

5bank = ITT lan “ 1 (^) (51) 


y = - 


(45) 


with the arctangent function restricted to [0*. 180*]. 

8. Example Time Histories 


where m yw and are the magnitudes of the y- and 
z-components of ffl in the wind axis system. Tlie lift 
plane's intersection with the normal plane is similarly 
defined by: 

m vw mvw 

y = - * - g’d33 + g-d23r*“ (46) 

m zw m zw 


Fig. 10 shows a comparison between flight 
test data 7 and the new simulation model. The aircraft 
is an F-16, at 1-g, Mach=0.58 and 10,100 feet altitude, 
performing a 360 degree roll with full stick deflection. 
The agreement is excellent as would be expected where 
the aircraft dynamics are well represented by a low 
order model. 


where d 33 and d 23 are elements (3,3) and (2,3) of the 
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Fig. 10 Comparison of Right Test and the New 
Model. F-16, Mach=0.58, Altitude=10,100 ft., 1-g 
360 degree maximum performance roll. 


representative of low order systems has been included 
as part of the data base to provide MIL capability and 
more representative flying qualities. In order to utilize 
the dynamics, a Controller/Integrator/Predictor was 
devised to assure a simultaneous capture of the 
commanded states and rates. The data required for this 
simulation model is adaptable to the situation. With 
as little as a table of maximum roll rates, roll mode 
time constants and pitch rate overshoot ratios, a 
realistic dynamic response suitable for MIL is 
achieved. Additional model fidelity to include the 
effects of thrust vectoring and inertial coupling may be 
incorporated through the moment equations. 

Utilization of the maneuver plane as a control 
device has avoided the undesirable characteristics of 
traditional Euler angle commands. Additionally, this 
feature more easily accommodates future command 
sequencing driven by the piloting/tactics logic 
necessary for the highly dynamic CIC environment. 


A comparison of the pitch axis response to 
the previously used 3DOF models dramatically 
illustrates the inadequacy of the a rate models to 
correlate an n z capture time. The new model also 
demonstrates a more classical response proportional to 
the command lending itself well to MIL applications. 



9. Summary 


With this new simulation model, higher order 
dynamics may be represented, easily and quickly 
without a flight control system, while providing good 
flying qualities. This characteristic allows the model 
to be used for both digital and MIL tactics and 
maneuver development, which in turn, will provide 
more accurate and capable digital air battle 
simulations. 
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Abstract 

The ongoing development of a tool for tactical 
guidance research and the analysis of airplane system 
performance in a tactically significant environment are 
described. The objective of the tool is to provide a means 
by which researchers can explore and exploit enhancements 
to high-performance airplane agility. The completed tool 
will include high-fidelity batch and piloted simulation 
capabilities, an advanced tactical guidance logic, and a user- 
friendly interface. While the tool is being developed for the 
purpose of studying fighter agility, its modularity should 
make it easily adaptable to the analysis of other technologies 
and, thus, be of interest to a number of potential users. 

Nomenclature 


AML 

- Adaptive Maneuvering Logic 

AML' 

- modified version of COSMIC AML 

COSMIC 

- Computer Software Management and 


Information Center 

DMS 

- Differential Maneuvering Simulator 

d.o.f. 

- degrees-of-freedom 

SA 

- Superagility 

TDG 

- Tactical Decision Generator 

TGRES 

- Tactical Guidance Research and 


Evaluation System 

TMS 

- Tactical Maneuvering Simulator 

TOF 

- Time on Offense 

WVR 

- Within Visual Range 


Introduction 


As new technologies or capabilities are proposed for 
inclusion in high-performance aircraft, it is imperative to 
assess the utilization and impact of these technologies 
within the context of air-to-air combat. This assessment can 
be a difficult task, particularly, when, faced with 
technologies which are well outside the range of current 
experience. A case in point is Superagility (SA). SA is 
defined as enhanced maneuverability and controllability 
throughout an expanded flight envelope and may be achieved 
through the blending of conventional and advanced control 
effectors (e.g., thrust vectoring, forebody strakes) using a 
highly integrated control system. SA facilitates 
unconventional maneuver options like post-stall 
maneuvering (i.e., supermaneuverability), rolls about the 
velocity vector under load, and nosepointing. Of course. 
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this new capability is not without drawbacks as well. 
Designs will be more complex with potential increases in 
size, weight, and cost and decreases in other measures of 
performance. In addition, the increased physical and mental 
stresses placed on the pilot by SA may limit the realizable 
performance of the man/machine system. 

Herbst 1 , Foltyn 2 , Pennington 3 , and others have tried 
to demonstrate the utility of various aspects of SA through 
theoretical analysis and simulation. While this work has 
done a great deal to reveal the potential of SA, controversy 
still remains about its use and impact in tactically 
meaningful scenarios. To date, many of these studies have 
been restricted to simplified airplane models (e.g., point 
mass). While perfectly valid results can (and should) be 
obtained from such analysis, in an area such as SA, where 
the non-linear effects of large amplitude maneuvers often 
have first-order effects, these results need to be validated 
through more sophisticated analysis. Currently this analysis 
is frequently left undone due to lack of a proper simulation 
tool; existing tools are either oversimplified or not suitable 
for the task. Also, most studies have been limited to a 
single airplane or a duel between opposing aircraft because 
an applicable means of guiding multiple aircraft during 
within visual range (WVR) combat has not existed for batch 
simulations, and prohibitively large numbers of runs and 
pilots are needed to obtain statistically meaningful results in 
real-time simulations. These limitations have left 
unanswered concerns that the tactics and benefits of S A seen 
in one-versus-one engagements may not carry over into 
engagements with more than two aircraft. Similarly, lack of 
suitable analysis tools has restricted the study of trade-offs 
between SA and other potentially conflicting characteristics 
such as observability—thus, preventing SA from being 
evaluated in a comprehensive manner. 

To help address these issues, NASA Langley Research 
Center is developing the Tactical Guidance Research and 
Evaluation System (TGRES, pronounced "tigress"). 
TGRES is similar in intent to existing digital air combat 
simulations such as the Adaptive Maneuvering Logic 
(AML) 4 , TAC Brawler 5 , or the Air-to-Air Systems 
Performance Evaluation Model (AASPEM) 6 , enabling the 
study of airplane combat tactics or systems in a realistic but 
controlled and repeatable environment These systems allow 
the researcher to define the initial conditions of an air 
combat engagement by specifying airplane models, tactical 
doctrines, guidance logics, and initial airplane states. Using 
a batch simulation, that includes the potential for occasional 
operator intervention, the engagement evolves using the 
specified rules and constraints. By performing a parametric 
analysis over one of the input quantities, the effect of this 
quantity can be evaluated. TGRES differs from existing 
systems by capitalizing on developments in computing 
techniques to increase system capability and flexibility, and 
by future incorporation of six-degrees-of-freedom (6 d.o.f.) 
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airplane dynamics. An additional feature of the system is 
the inclusion of Langley Research Center's Differential 
Maneuvering Simulator (DMS), providing the ability to 
include experienced pilots in real-time evaluations. 

This paper will describe the development, current 
status, and future plans of TGRES. 


Overview of TGRES 

TGRES consists of three main elements, the Tactical 
Decision Generator (TDG), the Tactical Maneuver Simulator 
(TMS) and the DMS as shown in figure 1. The TMS and 
DMS provide simulation environments, while the TDG is a 
knowledge-based guidance system exercised within these 
environments. The intended use of the system is to 
systematically determine the benefits of SA and to develop 
tactics which exploit these benefits. This is being 
accomplished by first developing and analyzing tactics in a 
batch simulation mode using the TDG and the TMS. 

Each time a change or enhancement is made to the 
A DG, a series of 64 engagements with varying initial 
conditions are simulated using the TMS. The effects of the 


c angc are evaluated by studying the resulting trajectories 
and statistics compiled during each engagement. These 
statistics include first shot opportunities, time on offense, 
probability of survival and accumulated time with the 
opponent in the gun and missile envelopes. After the effects 
of a change to the TDG are understood, additional 
modifications are made and evaluated in a quasi-optimization 
process to maximize the benefits of a given change. After 
the logic has converged to a stable configuration, a more 
comprehensive set of initial conditions arc run and the 
results are evaluated. If the results of these batch 
simulations show the expected level of improvement, the 
modified guidance logic is then evaluated in manned 
simulation in the DMS. 

A series of engineering and test pilots are used as 
opponents to fly against the TDG in real-time simulation. 
Each pilot completes a standardized sequence of initial 
engagement conditions including advantaged, disadvantaged, 
and neutral positions. The results of these engagements are 
evaluated using the same measures of performance used in 
the batch analysis, with the addition of pilot comments and 
suggestions. Candidate modifications arising from the 
manned simulations are incorporated into the TDG and the 



Tactical decision generator 


Situation assessment 


Tactical posture 


Trial maneuvers 


Best" maneuver 


Laboratory development and evaluation 
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batch and manned evaluation processes are repeated. The net 
result of this research will be a heightened understanding of 
the fundamental characteristics of SA and how these 
characteristics can be exploited to achieve maximum 
effectiveness. 

The modularity of TGRES is such that the elements of 
the system can be implemented in computationally favorable 
environments. The TDG is being developed and 
implemented primarily on a Symbolics 3650® using Lisp 
as the programming language. The TMS is being developed 
and implemented primarily on a DEC VAX Station3200® 
using conventional programming languages. The DMS 
currently uses a CDC Cyber 175® mainframe computer and 
FORTRAN as the programming language. The elements 
execute as co-tasks and communicate via network 
connections. In addition to enhancing development and 
implementation efficiency, the task-tailored computational 
environments provide a degree of parallel processing which 
will result in reduced execution time. 

The following three sections describe the individual 
elements of TGRES. 


Tactical Decision Generator 

The TDG is a knowledge-based guidance system 
programmed in Lisp and designed to explore the 
maneuvering options offered by SA. It currently utilizes the 
trial maneuver concept developed for the AML 4 with several 
extensions based on Artificial Intelligence programming 
techniques. The trial maneuver concept involves predicting 
for a given decision interval, the future position, attitude and 
velocity of the opponent by extrapolating along a second- 
order curve fit to the opponent's three last known positions. 
A series of trial maneuvers are then integrated forward in 
time to determine potential future locations of the guided 
airplane. Currently, the trial maneuvers employed by the 
TDG are 'elemental maneuvers', consisting of combinations 
of load factor, bank angle and thrust. A set of metrics 
defining a situation space is used to evaluate the worthiness 
of the elemental maneuvers and the highest scoring 
maneuver is then executed. The trial maneuver process, 
shown schematically in figure 2, enables the TDG to 
construct complex trajectories similar to those produced by 
human pilots. 



The TDG differs from the AML (as obtained from the 
Computer Software Management and Information Center, 
COSMIC) in having a more sophisticated evaluation logic. 
Whereas the AML has a fixed set of 15 binary "yes/no" 
tactical evaluation metrics or questions defining the situation 
space, the TDG uses "fuzzy logic" to more accurately define 
the space. For instance, to the question, "Is the opponent 
within my weapons envelope?", AML is restricted to either 
a yes or no (1 or 0, respectively) response. The TDG 
assigns a value between zero and one depending on the 
degree to which the opponent is in the envelope. A near 
zero value is assigned if the opponent is on the edge of the 
envelope and is increased until reaching a value of one as the 
opponent occupies the heart of the weapons envelope and the 
probability of kill is high. 

The TDG also uses distinct modes of operation to vary 
the relative importance of the individual metrics in response 
to a change in situation. The TDG contains a situation 
assessment module which determines the mode of operation 
by evaluating the state of its own airplane, its current 
mission or objective, the relative geometry of the opponent, 
and the opponents instantaneous intent. Each mode of 
operation has a unique set of weights which are applied to 
the individual scoring metrics, adjusting their relative 
importance. The modes of operation cuixently supported by 
the TDG are: 

Aggressive 

Defensive 

Neutral 

Bugout 

Evasive 

missile evasion 

evade weapon lock of opponent 
Ground/stall avoidance 

In addition to a unique set of scoring weights, each mode has 
a task-tailored decision interval length. For example, while 
in the aggressive mode, the TDG is frequently fine tracking 
its opponent. During this tracking it has been found that a 
relatively short decision interval time (~ 0.5 sec) results in a 
more robust solution. During more neutral maneuvering, 
this same short decision interval time results in the TDG 
performing a "thrashing" motion, unnecessarily bleeding 
energy, and lowering effectiveness. Thus, during the neutral 
mode, a longer interval (~ 1.0 sec) is employed. 

The TDG is currently being exercised in both batch 
simulation and in real-time simulation against pilots using 
the airplane dynamics contained in the AML. The airplane 
model utilized from AML is a performance model, meaning 
that the thrust, lift, drag and turning capabilities are 
represented by their maximum, steady-state values. Thus, 
the transient behavior of the airplane is not accurately 
modeled. During these exercises, data representing the 
characteristics of a modem high-performance fighter were 
used in the airplane models. Figure 3 summaries the results 
of a series of 64 engagements, each 100 seconds in duration, 
between the TDG and a modified version of AML known as 
AML'. AML' is the version of AML which can be obtained 
from COSMIC, with the corrections and modifications 
described in reference 7. 
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The Time on Offense (TOF) is defined as the 
accumulated time during which a weapons lock is 
maintained against ihe opponent. The ATOF is computed 


ATOF = TOFtdG - TOFamL 1 

Figure 3 shows that over a comprehensive set of initial 
conditions, the TDG accumulates more weapons time than 
does the AML'. Results of the real-time simulations are 
presented in a subsequent section. 



method involves making a simplified prediction of the future 
position of the airplane by assuming the trajectory to be a 
segment of a circle corresponding to the normal acceleration 
characteristic of the particular trial maneuver being analyzed. 
The effects of thrust and drag are not included in the 
prediction. This method was originally employed to 
minimize the computational expense of the trial maneuver 
concept and yields adequate performance in the context of 
one-versus-one, conventional air combat maneuvering. 
However, with the increased emphasis on transient 
maneuvers introduced by multiple opponents and SA, it is 
expected that in the environment provided by the TMS, this 
technique will no longer be sufficient. The reduction in the 
number of trial maneuvers to be evaluated, made possible 
through mode-specific maneuver sets, will allow a higher 
fidelity technique to be used in determining the future 
position of the airplane. While using a full 6 d.o.f. model 
for this purpose may still be too time consuming, it should 
be possible to use a reduced-order, 5 d.o.f. model to 
accurately predict the future position at an acceptable 
computation expense. 


Tactical Maneuver Simulator 


Figure 3 - Performance of TDG versus AML' 


As the capability becomes available through the TMS 
to simulate engagements with three or more airplanes, 
airplanes capable of performing superagile maneuvers, and 
weapon flyouts, the focus of the TDG development effort 
will center on adapting the system to perform in this more 
complex simulation environment. Enhancements to the 
TDG's logic must be made to coordinate the efforts of 
cooperating aircraft as well as considering the threats 
presented by multiple hostile aircraft. Additionally, the 
tactical evaluation metrics will need to be further refined to 
reflect the impact of SA. The current evaluation metrics 
tend to focus on locally optimum maneuvers; for example, 
what should be done in the current decision interval to bring 
the opponent into the weapons envelope. SA will 
significantly increase the number of maneuver options and 
while many of these new options may appear to be of 
immediate benefit, the long-term consequences of these 
maneuvers (such as extremely high energy loss) may make 
them ineffective or even suicidal. The TDG needs to 
recognize and avoid these dead-end maneuvers. 

To overcome challenges caused by the increased 
complexity of the simulation environment, the maneuver 
selection logic will be expanded to replace the use of trial 
maneuvers for modes of operation where conventional 
guidance algorithms provide better performance. For 
example, during fine tracking, an analytical pursuit 
algorithm is much more effective at pointing the airplane at 
an opponent than are trial maneuvers. In addition, the 
development of mode-specific maneuver sets will increase 
the effectiveness of the TDG by allowing deeper analysis of 
situationally appropriate maneuvers during a given decision 
interval. 

The TDG currently uses the method described by 
Burgin 4 to integrate trial maneuvers forward in time. This 


When completed, the TMS will provide a high-fidelity, 
batch air combat simulation environment in which to 
develop and test various guidance strategies. The TMS will 
allow researchers to define the initial conditions between 
multiple aircraft and then control the trajectories and 
attitudes of the aircraft using simple trajectory commands or 
through a guidance system such as the TDG. The TMS will 
consist of three subelements: a high-fidelity simulation, a 
tactical autopilot, and a user interface with color graphics 
and keyboard/mouse control. 

The high-fidelity simulation subelement provides for 
the simulation of the engagement participants and any 
missiles which may be inflight. Missile flyouts will be 
simulated rather than using a simpler missile launch 
envelope analysis as is currently done 7 , due to the increased 
importance of missile evasion maneuvers on the outcome of 
engagements with multiple opponents. Airplane dynamics 
are being modeled using the simulation to be described in a 
forth coming NASA TM. The simulation model is a full, 
non-linear six d.o.f., rigid-body dynamic model. The 
aerodynamic forces and moments are calculated from a large 
wind-tunnel-derived database using table look-ups with linear 
interpolation. The angle-of-attack range is [-10, +90] 
degrees and the sideslip range is +/- 20 degrees. In the 
engine model, the throttle-commanded steady-state thrust 
level and the dynamic response characteristics of the engine 
are based on airflow rate as determined from a table look-up. 
A model of a two-vane thrust-vectoring system is also 
included and may be optionally activated. This simulation 
uses the Advanced Continuous Simulation Language 8 as the 
model-building framework. The user of the TMS will be 
able to specify the number, type (thrustvectoring or non 
thrust-vectoring), and initial states of the engagement 
participants. While the TMS is being structured to allow 
any number of participants during a batch simulation, more 
than three aircraft may make the system unacceptably slow 
while executing on a single VAX workstation. A more 
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powerful machine or additional processors could be used to 
improve performance. 

Unlike most existing batch, air combat simulations, 
the airplane dynamics in the TMS will be modeled using a 
full six-degrees-of-freedom. The large amplitude maneuvers 
typical of air combat maneuvering, combined with the 
unusual attitudes enabled by superagility, make the use of 6 
d.o.f. almost mandatory to accurately model the transient 
motion of the airplane. However, the use of 6 d.o.f. will 
place additional, complicating demands on the guidance 
element (in this case, the TDG) unless an interface is added 
to deal with these new degrees-of-freedom. 

In the TMS, the tactical autopilot will provide this 
interface. The intent of the autopilot is to allow the 
guidance logic to operate with the minimum number of 
degrees-of-freedom required to specify the desired airplane 
trajectory, thus, freeing the guidance logic from the burden 
of "flying" the 6 d.o.f. airplane simulation. The function of 
the tactical autopilot might be compared to the "piloting" 
actions of a fighter pilot in the sense that it translates the 
trajectory and attitude commands issued by the guidance 
logic into control system inputs which cause the airplane to 
follow the desired path. The placement of the autopilot in 
the TDG/simulation model system is shown in figure 4. 
The location of the autopilot is intended to minimize the 



Figure 4 - Location of tactical autopilot 


modifications needed to implement different control systems. 
It should be possible to substitute candidate control systems 
of the same family (i.e., rate command, attitude command, 
etc.) into the simulation without modifying the autopilot, 
thus, providing a means of comparing in batch simulation 
the impact of the control system on the tactical effectiveness 
of the airplane. 

For most conventional air combat maneuvering, coordinated 
flight (i.e., minimum sideslip) is desired. Trajectories of 
this nature can be described by the guidance logic using bank 
angle, load factor, and thrust as outputs. An approach 
similar to that described in reference 9 is being used to 
design the tactical autopilot using these quantities as inputs. 
For unconventional maneuvering, it is frequently desired to 
command the attitude or attitude rate of die airplane. For 
instance, it may be possible to achieve a weapons lock by 
slewing the nose of the airplane to point directly at an 
opponent. A mode which can be selected by the guidance 
logic is also being designed into the autopilot to support 
this type of maneuvering. 

The user interface under development permits the 
TGRES user to examine the results of previously simulated 


engagements and to interact with engagements as they occur 
using a color graphics system with mouse and keyboard 
inputs. The engagement replay system, shown in figure 5, 
allows the user to replay data recorded during engagements 
simulated using the TMS and DMS. The replay system 
plots the trajectories of the engagement participants on a 
three-dimensional axis system which is surrounded by 
windows displaying the instantaneous and maximum values 
of key airplane quantities such as altitude, Mach number, 
and deviation angle from the opponent 7 . In addition to the 
replay system, the interactive system enables the user to 
change the status of the TDG-controlled airplane's systems 
using a mouse-sensitive display. This capability allows the 
user to study the response of the guidance logic to changes 
in system status. Future enhancements to the user interface 
will include the ability for the operator to manually input 
guidance commands directly for one or more of the airplanes, 
bypassing or overriding the guidance logic. By allowing 
this manual control, the TMS becomes a non-real-time, 
man-in-the loop tactical workstation. Experienced pilots and 
tacticians could then use TGRES to interactively evaluate 
and improve the guidance logic. Engagements would be run 
under the control of the guidance logic, but with the 
supervision of an experienced tactician. If the logic 
performed a maneuver that did not seem tactically correct, 
the operator could go back to the start of the maneuver and 
manually fly the airplane through the sequence, trying 
different options. After determining an effective maneuver 
or counter, the operator would then modify the guidance 
logic to reflect the experience gained during the engagement 


Differential Maneuvering Simulator 

The third element of TGRES is the DMS. The DMS 
is a twin dome (40' in diameter) simulator located at Langley 
and is intended for real-time simulation of engagements 
between piloted aircraft. By using the TDG to "pilot" one 
of the simulated airplanes, the decision logic can be 
evaluated against an unpredictable and highly adaptive 
human opponent in realtime. This capability has proven 
invaluable during the development of the TDG. 

As was described in the section on the TDG, the 
development of the decision logic is done primarily in batch 
using the TMS. While the repeatability of the batch 
simulation provides an excellent environment for developing 
the decision logic, this same repeatability can cause 
difficulties. ' During the batch development process a 
baseline decision logic is generally used as the opponent. 
This opponent performs tactically sound maneuvers and 
within the constraints of its programming adapts to the 
maneuvers of the attacker. However, as the decision logic is 
constrained to proven tactics, it is possible for the logic to 
overlook an improbable, but effective maneuver. By using a 
number of human pilots as opponents in the DMS, these 
'holes' in the decision logic are uncovered and eliminated by 
modifying the TDG. When the TMS is completed, much of 
this work can be done using the tactical workstation feature, 
but even with this capability, the real-time simulator will 
remain a vital part of TGRES due to the natural interface the 
DMS affords to experienced pilots. 
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Figure 5 - TGRES Engagement Replay System 


Completing three runs at each of the initial conditions 
shown in figure 6, the TDG slightly outperformed an 
experienced engineering pilot, achieving an exchange ratio 
advantage of about 10 percent. The overall exchange ratio is 
calculated as: 


# Piloted airplanes disabled 
# TDG-controlled airplanes disabled 


Participants are considered disabled when their probability of 
survival falls below 30 percent The pilot used in the 
collection of this data has the highest experience level flying 
against the TDG. The engagements were started at the edge 
of the WVR envelope with the pilot being able to see the 
position of the TDG-controlled airplane but often not being 
able to determine the attitude of the airplane until observing 
its motions after the start of the simulation. The initial 
conditions are biased such that the pilot has an overall 
position advantage equivalent to an exchange ratio of about 
0.75. The overall exchange ratio over 27 engagements of 
.83 leads to the conclusion that the TDG slightly 
outperformed its human opponent 7 . 
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Future plans for the DMS include the addition of a 
third dome (20' diameter), enabling the simulation of 
engagements composed of up to three pilots or airplanes 
controlled by guidance logics. This addition will allow the 
TDG to be evaluated in real-time, one-versus-two scenarios, 
further enhancing the tactical realism and utility of TGRES. 


Concluding Remarks 

The completed TGRES will provide an integrated 
environment for developing tactical guidance algorithms and 
evaluating the impact of new technologies. While being 
developed to study and learn how to design for SA, the 
modularity of the system will make it possible to easily 
modify or replace an element of the system in order to 
appraise other technologies. TGRES differs from existing 
systems by capitalizing on Artificial Intelligence 
programming techniques in the implementation of the 
guidance logic. The TDG, the guidance element of TGRES, 
has been shown to perform significantly better than the 
AML' in WVR engagements. The system will also include 
a high-fidelity, batch simulation module capable of 
accurately modeling airplane dynamics, including control 
system effects, throughout the flight envelope. It will be 
possible to assess the impact of these dynamics in tactically 
significant batch and real-time simulations, thus, enabling 
dynamics optimization throughout the airplane design 
process. In addition, the tactical workstation feature and the 
DMS facilitate natural interaction with tacticians and pilots, 
allowing the decision logic to be tested in a realistic 
environment. This capability has resulted in significant 
improvements to the decision logic by exposing deficiencies 
that would have been difficult to detect using purely batch 
simulations. 
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SIMULATED BY CHESS TYPE LOOKAHEAD 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper describee an implementation of one 
verauB one air combat lo g ic for helicopters based on 
classic game theory. The importance of terrain in 
the rotary wing application suggests the use of a 
lookahead technique, the details of adapting this 
technique to a continuous game are discussed. 
Results of engagements between identical 
combatants are presented. The effect of compute 
tima on the results is studied. 


1. INTRODUCTION. 

This paper describes a one versus one air combat 
lone Dased on a chess type lookahead technique 
aim presents results of a computer implementation 
of same. 

We follow a well established technique of 
approximating' a continuous differential game as a 
sequence of selections from a small set of maximum 
load maneuvers (refs 1,2,3). The observation that 
air combat normally proceeds through maximum 
load maneuvers may help explain why such an 
approximation can be adequate. 

The relative position of two aircraft may also be 
aproximated in terms of discrete cells. An optimal 
strategy for combat can be developed off line in 
terms of these. However, in the case of helicopters, 
which fly and fight in nap-of-the earth, the details 
of terrain form part of the situation. In this case it 
is no longer practical to list all possible situations, 
and. as in chess, the lookahead approach becomes 
preferable. 

Terrain is the reason for employing the lookahead 
technique, but the present study does not include 
the effects of hilly terrain. It is intended to explore 
the details of the lookahead technique itself and its 
effectiveness. 

The lookahead approach has been applied to air 
combat by Austin et al (ref. 4). The implementation 
presented here differs from the previous art in: 

1. The decisions of the players are staggered rather 
tlum simultaneous. 

2. All scoring and propagation of scores is done 
within the framework of the theory of probability. 

Some of the principles of the approach above have 
been suggested in ref 5, but to the best of our 
knowledge same have never been implemented 
before. 

We present lesults of engagements between 
identical adversaries both employing the present 
logic. The engagements are first computed without 

* Manager^ Advanced Development Office, 
Simulation System Group. Member AIAA 
+Advanced Dev. Office, Simulation System Group. 


allowing for the delay required for computation of 
a decision, then with this effect taken into account. 
The effect of time of computation on the 
effectiveness of the logic are discussed. 


2. LOOKAHEAD IN AIR COMBAT 

Following previous art, we allow the combatants 
discrete decisions of selecting among a small 
number of maximum load maneuvers. In the present 
study we allowed nine maneuvers, which are listed 
in Appendix A. Once selected, a maneuver is 
maintained until criteria for a new decision (to be 
discussed presently) are met. 

We use the resulting game tree to propagate scores 
and let Blue and Rea select the branches leading to 
the highest and lowest scores respectively. 

Unlike chess, kill in the air combat tree is 
probabilistic rather than deterministic. Also it 
occurs along a branch rather than at a node. For 
this reason tne discrete score function of chess (with 
values 1,0,-1 for win.draw.or loss) is replaced by the 
expectation value of the corresponding variable in 
air combat: 


if Red is killed and Blue survives, 


V = /-I, if Red survives and Blue is killed, 


(1) 


otherwise. 


S = <V>. (2) 

Blue’s goal is to maximize S, Red’s to minimize it. S 
is limited to the range [-1...1J. 

Propagation through the game tree requires 
estimates for the following probabilities for each 
branch: 


P b - the probability that Blue is killed, 

P p - the probability that Red is killed, and 
P g - the probability that both survive. 

Armed with these it is possible to propagate the 
score S along the branch from the node at the i+1 
level to the node at the i level by 


If the node i corresponds to Blue’s decision, the 
highest propagated score and corresponding branch 
are selected. The lowest score is selected at Red’s 
decision. 


We estimate the probabilities based on time spent in 
the opponent’s gun envelope. The details are 


Copyright © American Institute of Aeronautics and 
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presented in Appendix B. When terrain is taken 
into account, time spent too high and out of cover 
may be similarly penalized. 

It must be stressed that thiH probabilistic formalism 
does not represent the kill mechnism of the 
simulated engagement. In the present study there is 
no kill mechanism. We merely observe how the 
combatants persist in their efforts to bring the 
opponent into the gun envelope. Conversely, one 
could in principle simulate individual or grouped 
projectiles and determine kill based on hit or miss. 
The probabilities above serve only for the thought 
processes of the adversaries - i.e. for the lookahead 
process. 

The score at a terminal node is a heuristic estimate 
of <V> based on the conditions there. The form used 
for the present study 

S f - JjCcos(Ab) - cos(Ar)], (4) 

where Ab is the angle between Blue’s body axis and 
his line of sight to Red, and Ar is the angle between 
Red’s body axis and his line of sight to Blue. 

This form takes account of relative orientation only, 
and rewards each player for facing his opponent. 
The results show that it leads to tenatious playen 
who alwayB turn towards their opponent 

Another aspect of the air combat tree that differs 
from chess is that a specific time is associated with 
each node. The time is not necessarily the same for 
nodes at the same depth. 

The driving consideration here is the need for the 
lookahead to proceed considerably faster than real 
time. (Failing that, the term lookahead would be a 
misnomer.) Yet the combinatorial explosion of the 
tree exponentially bIowb its progress as it proceeds 
from one level to the next. It is therefore necessary 
to limit the tree search to very few steps, and have 
these steps cover considerably longer than the time 
required to compute them. This precludes the use of 
veiy short steps. 

Yet if held too long, a maneuver may outlive its 
potential benefit ana any advantage it may have 
provided could be lost. A turning maneuver may 
improve a player’s position by aligning his gun 
envelope with the opponent. But if held alter this is 
achieved, the advantage would be lost. 

The solution is to determine the duration of each 
maneuver by estimating the time by which it 
achieves its effect. This could take the form of 
following the progress of the score function S and 
create a new node when it peaks - that is when it 
reaches a local extremum. 



Figure 1: Air Combat Tree with Alternating 
Decisions 

a limiting process could be profoundly affected by 
this detail (compare the limiting process in 
representing quantum mechanics by functional 
integrals ). The effect of staggerering 
decisions on the l imiting process in the present case 
is not known. 

Please note again that the discussion of staggering 
of decisions here does not apply to the decisions 
actually made. (See below: they were simultaneous.) 
The discussion applies only to the decisions in the 
lookahead tree, that is the decisions that each 
combatant 'imagines' himself and his opponent 
reach in the future, as he seraches for his current 
decision. 


3. RESULTS FOR INFINITELY FAST LOGIC 

In this section we discuss engagements computed 
between identical combatants Doth employing the 
combat logic discussed here. The simulated 
engagement made no allowance for the time it took 
to compute a lookahead decision. 

The combatants made their decisions 
simultaneously. Starting with their initial 
condition, each constructed a game tree (with 
staggered decisions) and based on it reached a 
decision. No allowance was made for the time this 

S rocess lasted - the decisions were.made available to 
le adversaries while still at their initial position. 
Each then implemented his decision until it was 
time for the next decision. 

The following parameters applied: 

The lookahead tree contained two plies (one level 
for the decision maker and one for his adversary) 
and reached up to 4 seconds into the future. 


The result is that the branches of the air combat 
tree (Figure 1) are unequal in length. Figure 1 
shows a tree in which decisions are taken by the 
players in turns. 

With alternating decisions, each node must be 
created in advance of the lime when the current 
maneuver is played out. 

It is equally possible to let both sides make their 
decisions simultaneously. That is the approach 
taken by Austin et al. On the face of it both 
approaches tend to the continuous game as the 
decisions become dense. However the nature of such 


A new tree was constructed, and a new decision 
reached at intervals of one second. 

Low level logic supplied control inputs to the flight 
model at intervals of 0.1 second. These inputs were 
calculated to maintain the maneuver last selected. 

In the absence of varying terrain, the _ laws of 
motion and of decision of the players are invariant 
under a group of transformations consisting of: 

1. Horizontal translations. 

2. Rotations around a vertical line. 

3. Reflection in a vertical plane. 



Given an intiai condition that is invariant under a 
transformation belonging to the group above all 
subsequent situations as the engagement unfolds 
must maintain the symmetry. With the plavers 
being identical, the situation is invariant under 
transformations that merely interchange the 
players. This provides a powerful check. Deviations 
from symmetry betray errors in logic or coding. 


Three types of symmetry were sampled: 



I. Symmetry in reflection through a vertical line. 
(Same as rotation of 180 degrees around a vertical 
line.) (Figure 2): 

These engagements remained in the vicinity of the a 
vertical line through the point of symmetry with 
the combatants descending or climbing together 
while constantly turning into each other and 
aiming for a collision course. No collision avoidance 
was included in the combat logic. No effects of 
collisions were incorporated in the flight dynamics. 
Collision courses were prefered because they put 
the adversary in the center of the gun envelope. 

The players repeatedly grazed each other or even 
flew through each other. The amount by which they 
missed a precise collision course was the result of 
the granularity of the available maneuvers and 
decision times. 

The players descended together, maintaining equal 
altitudes and symmetry in reflections through the 
vertical line through their initial point of symmetry. 



SSjgWLS"",** k «p the Other in the gun 

“ttf LV*’ rhat T ther 

aggressive 00 ,,appeared tenatious and 

aggressive - as one would expect and desire. 

(FigK): try “ refl ' Ctlone thro “*>> a vertical plane 


nW engagements remained in the vicinity of the 
Plane of symmetry and proceeded along the plane 
fhF«,Er£ y f I® ^^g into each other and flying 

hrough each other at the plane of symmetry. The 
nfiiTwf PJ’ oce ^ e< ^ 1 horizontally one way along the 
plane then tracked back tne other way. Again 
neither player could gain an advantage. Both 
appeared aggressive and tenatious. 



Figure 4: An unsymmetric engagement. Perspective 
view. The players are identical, out the initial and 
subsequent conditions are not symmetric. 

IQ. Unsymmetric initial conditions: (Figure 4) 

In this case the combatants were started at different 
speeds and altitudes. They employed different 
tactics. At one point one player gamed a position on 
the other’s tail and, for a while, maintained it by 
what looked like scissoring. 


4. THE EFFECT OF COMPUTE TIME. 


In any application of combat logic to either combat 
or real time simulation, account must be takenof 
the time it takes to compute a decision. The 
computation cannot start until the initial position is 
known. By the time the decision is made, the 
compute time has elapsed, and the condition 
assumed in the computation no longer prevail. 


Ve make the simplifying assumption that the rime 
o compute a decision is equal to the rime interval 
>etween decisions. This snould obtain when the 
ystem performing the lookahead computatom is 
(edicated to this task and is ready to start a new 


Ve also assume that this compute delay is constant 
md known in advance. The given initial conditions 
n*v he Droiected ahead by the same amount of 
ime, ancfthe decision computed.for the conditions 
_mwvail At the time it becomes availame. 


As applied to the the parameters of 
compute delay is taken to be one 


section 3 l the 
second. This 



effect was simulated by applying the lookahead to 
the last step conditions as projected for the 
duration of one step rather than the current step 
conditions. 

The three symmetry cases of Section 3 were redone 
with the delay accounted for. The symmetry check 
still applies. The delay is reflected in a slower 
reaction on the part of the players. It takes them 
about a second longer to start turning towards each 
other once they had passed each other. The 
engagement is not as tight as it was, and the area 
over which it unfolds is increased. 

Certain pathological cases also arise, where one or 
both players move away and fail to turn back, 
instead they alternate right and left turns. The 
maneuver appropriate for the opponent’s decision 
before last is always reversal of the current turn. 
This cAn happen with the opponent directly behind 
(either following or also moving away) and is 
dependent on the exact synchronization of the 
players’ decisions. It is unlikely to occur when 
confronting a human or otherwise different 
opponent. 

Apart from this pathology, the players are 
unchanged in nature. They are still aggressive and 
tenacious. 


5. SUMMARY 

In summary we find that the lookahead is a viable 
approach for air combat and yields impressive 
results with veiy simple minded tools. This is not 
unusual in applications of a practical nature (6). 
The timing; assumed is such as can be easily 
accomodated by embedded microprocessors. The 
technique is therefore ripe for use in real time 
simulation. 


APPENDIX A: LIST OF MANEUVERS 
This study allowed only 11 maneuvers: 

1. Straight and level flight at constant speed. 

2. Accelerate: Apply all excess rotor thrust forward. 
Reach and maintain maximum attainable speed or 
maximum speed in the allowed envelope, whichever 
is less. 

3. Decelerate. Apply all excess rotor thrust aft. 
Reach and maintain specified minimum speed. 

4 through 11. 

These are maneuvers where all excess rotor thrust is 
applied laterally. In this case the maneuver is 
coupled with acceleration/deceleration to the speed 
VO permitting maximum excess load. If current 
speed is higher than VO, forward thrust is reduced 
to whatever is necessary to balance drag at VO. If 
current speed is lower than vO, the aircraft is first 
accelerated to VO. The directions of lateral thrust 
application are shown in Figure 5. 

NOTE: Direct control of the flight model is 
maintained by a low level "maneuver interpretr' 
which computes control inputs necessary to 
start/maintain the selected maneuver. These inputs 


are recomputed at short intervals (0.1 seconds in 
the current implementation) regardless of whether 
the maneuver selection was changed or not. 


4 



Figure 5: Direction of ecxess rotor thrust in 
maneuvers #4 through 11 

APPENDIX B: ESTIMATE OF PROBABILITIES 

This Appendix presents the simple method of 
estimating probabilities that was employed in the 
present study. 

We assume that the probability of kill over an 
infinitesimal time dt spent in a lethal environment 
proportional to dt: 

dP 1 = C dt. (B.1) 

The probability Po of surviving a period t+dt may 
be decomposed as 

P Q Ct+dt) - P Q (t) (1 - C dt), (B.2) 

which leads to 

dPg(t) 3 j -C, when in lethal environment, 
dt t 0, otherwise. 

This integrates to 

P Q (t) « expf-Ct L J, (B.4) 

where 

is the cumulative time spent a in a lethal 
environment. The probability of kill is: 

P^t) - 1 - P Q (t). (B.5) 
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Abstract 


At Northrop Corporation's Aircraft 
Division, the Integrated Systems Simu¬ 
lation Laboratory (ISSL) has developed 
an advanced interactive simulation of an 
Integrated Air Defense System (IADS) for 
use in their multiple engagement 
tactical simulation. This Electronic 
Order of Battle (EOB) model provides a 
representation of the elements, 
functions, and interfaces that exist in 
a generic air defense system. EOB 
interacts with various elements of the 
real-time simulation to provide a 
realistic ground threat environment. 
Data reporting capabilities provide 
users with information on many aspects 
of aircraft system performance against 
the model. The generic nature of the 
model source code allows development and 
testing in an open environment. The 
data driven nature of the model permits 
projects to tailor the ground threat 
environment to their specific needs 
simply through data file changes. 
Modeling of a specific air defense 
system is achieved by assigning 
appropriate operating parameters and 
characteristics to the various elements 
of the model. 

Introduction 

Northrop Corporation's Aircraft 
Division has an operational real-time 
simulation facility to provide projects 
at Northrop with an advanced manned 
interactive multiple engagement tactical 
air combat mission simulation capa¬ 
bility. 1 One of the significant and 
unique features of this facility is the 
real-time Electronic Order of Battle 
model, a ground based air defense system 
simulation which interacts with the many 
other existing simulation models as well 
as the manned participants. 
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EOB consists of the following 
models: 

o a network of Early Warning (EW) 
radar sites 

o Airborne Warning and Control Sys¬ 
tem (AWACS) aircraft 
o a network of Surface-to-Air 

Missile (SAM) sites, with associ¬ 
ated Fire Control Radars (FCR) 
o a team of manned and computer- 
controlled Air Interceptors (AI) 
o a man-in-the-loop (MITL) Ground- 
Controlled Intercept (GCI) station 
o a digital Command, Control, Comm¬ 
unications and Intelligence 
(C 3 I) center 
o SAM flyouts 
o initialization routines 

The structure of EOB model software is 
summarized in Figure 1. 

The core of EOB was derived from a 
non-real-time analytical simulation pre¬ 
viously developed at Northrop, which 
contained only non-networked radar sites 
and a very limited C 3 I structure. This 
simulation was modified for use in the 
ISSL real-time environment and expanded 
to include higher-order C 3 I functions 
and weapons modeling. 

EOB reacts to aircraft either as 
friendly, hostile, or neutral. It 
interacts with the Manned Interactive 
Control Stations (MICS) and the domed 
simulators, computer controlled partici¬ 
pants, a manned GCI station, the 
simulation data collection routines, the 
parametric simulation data display, and 
the God's Eye View display. Figure 2 
shows a pictorial representation of the 
elements of EOB and a typical multiple 
engagement simulation scenario. 

EW Site Network 

The EW site represents the various 
elements that make up an Early Warning 
network. In the context of enemy threat 
air defense, these elements would 
include Radio Technical Companies 
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SAM Parameter Data Files 


Figure 1 • EOB Model Structure 


organic to both Front and Army commands 
as well as GCI sites associated with 
enemy fighter Regiments. Information 
and decision latency times associated 
with command and control are modeled and 
are data driven to allow flexible 
simulation of different IADS. 

The EW site network is EOB's pri¬ 
mary source of target information. Up 
to several hundred EW radar sites may be 
included in the network, all of which 
feed target detection data to the C 3 I 
Center tracker. Individual EW sites do 
not communicate, but radars at a single 
site share target detections. 

EW Site Model 

An EW site consists of one or more 
radar types at a given inertial location 
in the simulation gaming area. Various 
enemy threat EW/GCI radars have been 
modeled; radar types are described in a 
radar model characteristics data file. 
Sweep rates for each radar type are de¬ 
fined by the radar model, but the EW 
site model does not simulate a true ro¬ 
tating radar antenna. Individual EW ra¬ 
dars perform detection checks against 
all aircraft every time their 360-degree 
sweep rate has elapsed. Each radar has 
its own sweep timer; these timers are 
set by a random draw during simulation 
initial conditions time in order to 
stagger radar activation. 

EW Site Tracks. Target tracks at 
individual radars are established when a 
given number of consecutive target 


detections occur, and are lost when a 
given number of consecutive misses 
occur. Track establishment and loss 
criteria are part of the radar operating 
characteristics and are unique for each 
radar type. 

An EW site itself is considered to 
have a track on a target when at least 
one of its constituent radars has a 
track. EW radars and sites do not 
actually maintain a track file on each 
target: radar and site "tracks" consist 

only of target status and position re¬ 
cords, which are fed to the Center 
tracker for processing. Each radar at 
each site operates independently in de¬ 
tecting targets, but radars at a single 
site will communicate and share target 
detection data. For each EW site, the 
target position provided to the C 3 I 
Center tracker will be that reported by 
the last radar at the site to register a 
detection against the target prior to 
Center track update. 

Radar Model 

All EW and FCR sites use the same 
radar detection algorithm. Specific ra¬ 
dar types are simulated by initializing 
them with the appropriate operating 
characteristics. Many different types 
of radars can concurrently exist in a 
single simulation run. 

The radar model examines two 
criteria to determine target detect¬ 
ability: the target's apparent radar 

cross section (RCS) and the operating 



characteristics of the radar itself. 
Both deterministic and probabilistic 
detection algorithms are available for 
use in the radar model, allowing pro¬ 
jects to tailor the radar model to 
closely match that of other simulations. 
Both algorithms use the same radar char¬ 
acteristics data tables for target 
detection processing. 

Target RCS. Aircraft RCS data is 
tabulated for various radar operating 
frequencies and polarities; within each 
frequency and polarity group, RCS values 
vary as a function of the azimuth and 
elevation of the radar relative to the 
target aircraft. Several distinct air¬ 
craft RCS patterns can be accessed in a 
simulation run, allowing the user to fly 
several different types of threat air¬ 
craft in a single engagement. Gain 
factors are also available for each 
pattern, allowing the user to increase 
or decrease an aircraft type's radar 
visibility proportionally across the 
entire pattern without needing to store 
separate data tables. 

Radar Characteristics. Radar 

parameters include operating frequency 
and polarity, antenna height, sweep 
rate, and detection capabilities for 
both high and low altitude targets. 
High altitude characteristics are 


defined by pre-processed tables of 
ranges of 50% probability of detection 
(Pd) of a 0 dBSM target for various 
target inertial elevation angles. Low 
altitude capabilities are given in terms 
of inner and outer detection ranges 
based upon target altitude and RCS. 
Pulse doppler radars can be modeled with 
a velocity "doppler notch." Targets 
with a velocity relative to the radar 
below a given minimum cannot be detected 
by such radars. 

Deterministic Detections. The det¬ 
erministic detection algorithm for high 
altitude targets use R 4 scaling to find 
the 50% Pd range against the target's 
presented RCS; if the true target range 
from the radar is less than this range, 
the target is detectable. For low al¬ 
titude targets, inner and outer detec¬ 
tion ranges are computed as a function 
of target RCS and altitude; if the true 
target range from the radar is within 
these bounds, the target is detectable. 

Probabilistic Detections. Prob¬ 
abilistic detections for both high and 
low altitude regions use the detection 
tables, plus a probability of false 
alarm, to compute a probability of de¬ 
tection based on target signal-to-noise 
ratio which is compared to a Monte Carlo 
draw for detection determination. 
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AWACS Model 


EOB AWACS aircraft orbit pre¬ 
defined stations in an oval "racetrack" 
pattern. AWACS radar behavior is ex¬ 
actly like that of an EW site; radar 
characteristics peculiar to a specific 
AWACS aircraft type are contained in the 
radar characteristics initialization 
file. Station-keeping logic is defined 
by user input parameters. AWACS air¬ 
craft will continue to orbit on station 
until commanded to return to base by the 
GCI controller or by the C 3 I Center. 

The user has the option of making 
AWACS aircraft high fidelity parti¬ 
cipants in the simulation, capable of 
being detected, tracked, targeted, and 
killed by the other participants. in 
this case each AWACS operates station¬ 
keeping logic which monitors threats 
against the AWACS aircraft and commands 
evasive maneuvers as needed. The user 
can assign to these high-fidelity AWACS 
aircraft various levels of desire for 
self-preservation and desire to remain 
on station. 


C 3 I Center Model 


EOB's C 3 I Center handles target 
tracking and weapon allocation and con¬ 
trol. The Center represents an enemy 
Front level air defense command post. 
Its integrated tracker generates target 
position and velocity vectors using 
target detection data from the EW 
network. It is responsible for the al¬ 
location of SAM and AI assets, the as¬ 
signment of allocated weapons, and the 
maintenance of AI GCI vectors. 

C 3 I decisions are based upon target 
detection and tracking information pro¬ 
vided to it by the EW site network thr¬ 
ough the Center tracker, and by a fixed 
set of rules contained within the model. 
Center operation occurs at varying fre¬ 
quencies dependent on the status of foe 
aircraft, friendly air interceptors, and 
SAM sites, and on user-specified time 
delays (representing decision time or 
data processing time) between C I 
events. Major time steps occur between 
initiation of Center track on a target, 
weapon allocation, weapon assignment, 
and GCI vector updates. 

C 3 I Center Tracker 


The Center tracker actually main¬ 
tains and updates target tracks based on 
target detection information fed to it 
from the EW sites. All sites are net¬ 
worked into the tracker and begin pro¬ 
viding target detection data to the Cen¬ 
ter when EW site track is established, 
after a user-defined delay period for 
each site (intended to simulate commun¬ 
ications delays inherent in an air de¬ 
fense system) has elapsed. Targets "just 
have a track established at the Center 
before weapon allocation is attempted. 


)[? da ^! | a T°°^' 3 *' a ^®user-defined 

i^ P + date J tlme ' the tracker collects 

i. h ? position data from all EW sites 
Center 6 '"^ ^ ^ r96t Slnca thela^ 
DoeiHnn ^ P<3ate - Detected target 
site**™ coordlnates from each detecting 
k /w a X. eraged and U8ed aa input to 
D?o5iS a/ a linear tracking algorithm, 
9 pe f‘ ceived target position and 
velocity vectors. 

A user-defined number of Center 
track updates with valid EW site data 
must occur on a target before the target 
is considered to be in track at the Cen¬ 
ter. Due to the nature of the tracking 
algorithm used, at least three such up¬ 
dates must occur to allow the tracker to 
arrive at an initial track solution. 
Center tracks are dropped after a user- 
specified number of consecutive updates 
occur in which no data was provided for 
the target by the EW site network. 


Track Accuracy. The alpha/beta 
tracker uses an alpha factor, selected 
by the user, to determine the amount of 
emphasis put on new EW radar data in 
updating a track. The base alpha factor 
is modified in real-time to place more 
emphasis on new radar data as more EW 
sites contribute to a track update, and 
more emphasis on old track data as fewer 
sites contribute to an update. During 
updates in which no new EW site data has 
been provided, existing track velocities 
remain constant and are used to extra¬ 
polate the track position vector. 

Depending on the frequency of 
Center track updates and EW radar sweep 
rates, site detection data may be some¬ 
what aged at the time it is used by the 
Center tracker. This causes inaccur¬ 
acies in track updates which may be 
increased or decreased by altering the 
Center track update rate, radar sweep 
rates, or the tracker alpha factor. 


Weapon Allocation 


If a target remains in track at the 
Center for a given amount of time, in¬ 
tended to simulate the delays inherent 
in managing an air defense weapon net¬ 
work, the Center will attempt to allo¬ 
cate a weapon for intercept. The weapon 
can be a SAM site, an AI, or both. The 
user may enable or disable both types of 
weapons as a group; within each weapon 
type individual elements may be enabled 
or disabled as needed, at initial condi¬ 
tions time and interactively in the 
real-time simulation run. 


For each weapon type the element 
capable of the earliest target inter¬ 
cept, according to the evaluation cri¬ 
teria for that type, will be allocated 
to the target. Allocated weapons are 
posted to a "busy" status, 80 
weapon will not be considered for 
cation against multiple threats, but 
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allocation does not represent a total 
commitment of the asset to the target. 

If no weapon from an enabled type 
is allocated to a target, the Center 
will reattempt allocation from that type 
immediately after the next Zone update 
of that target's track. This process 
continues until allocation is successful 
for each enabled weapon type or until 
the target drops from Zone track. 

Air Interceptor Selection. AI 
evaluation against target aircraft is an 
iterative process of calculating a lead- 
computed intercept point. Current AI 
heading and airspeed are used to cal¬ 
culate the time it will take the AI to 
come to the correct heading and airspeed 
for intercept. Since the time it takes 
the AI to turn to the correct heading 
will affect the target's position at 
intercept, the solution is iterated un¬ 
til errors are minimized. 

All non-busy AIs are evaluated in 
the same way against the target's flight 
path. An AI is posted as busy if it has 
already been allocated for intercept, is 
directed by the GCI Controller to return 
to his Combat Air Patrol (CAP) station 
or air base, is low on fuel, or has 
exhausted his weapons stores. The AI 
with the smallest projected time-to- 
intercept is the one allocated for 
intercept. No indication of Center 
allocation is given to the AI pilot at 
this time. 

SAM Site Selection. Prior to SAM site 
evaluation, the target's current track 
position and velocity vectors are extra¬ 
polated to obtain a predicted target po¬ 
sition at weapon assignment time. 
Target course extrapolation is linear, 
and does not account for target man¬ 
euvers. This predicted position is used 
in evaluating the potential of each SAM 
site for target intercept. 

Several different types of SAMs may 
be active in a simulation run, each 
having an acceptable launch region 
defined by the missile operating 
characteristics, and an altitude cov¬ 
erage band denoting the SAM type's 
battlefield zone of responsibility. The 
target's predicted altitude at SAM 
assignment time is first checked against 
the altitude coverage bands for each SAM 
type; only sites shooting SAM types 
covering the target's predicted altitude 
are considered for intercept. Sites al¬ 
ready allocated to targets also are not 
considered for intercept. Multiple 
target engagement by single SAM sites is 
not yet modeled. 

Of the sites passing the above 
checks, the one capable of getting a 
missile to the target in the least 
amount of time based upon the relative 
geometry between site and target 
aircraft is the one allocated to the 


target by the Center. 

Weapon Assignment 

If a target remains in Zone track 
for a user-specified time period after 
weapon allocation occurs, the Center at¬ 
tempts to assign the allocated weapons 
to the target. This assignment repre¬ 
sents the weapon commitment point. 

Before weapon assignment, a final 
check on intercept capability is made 
using the same criteria as for weapon 
allocation. Only the allocated weapon 
is checked here; non-allocated weapons 
are not compared for intercept suit¬ 
ability. If the weapon is no longer 
capable of intercepting the target at 
assignment time (due to changes in the 
target's perceived flight path or to 
weapon limitations) the Center frees the 
allocated weapon and resumes the alloc¬ 
ation process against the target. If 
the weapon is still suitable for inter¬ 
cept, it is assigned to the target. 
This is the weapon commit point. 

AI GCI Vector Management 

When an AI is assigned to intercept 
a target, the Center directs the AI to 
the intercept point using symbols pro¬ 
jected onto the AI's Head Up Display 
(HUD). The projected intercept point 
calculated at assignment time is saved, 
and a steering dot to this point is 
projected onto the pilot's head-up 
display. A marker indicating the 
target's last know position is also 
projected onto the pilot's tactical 
situation display. 

Vectors are updated by the Center 
at a user-specified rate, representing 
C 3 delays. When vector updates occur, 
the intercept steering and target 
position markers are updated to reflect 
the new intercept solution. If the 
Center determines that intercept is no 
longer feasible, the AI is posted to a 
non-busy status and the GCI cues are 
removed from his cockpit displays, and 
the target is scheduled for weapon 
reallocation as necessary. If the 
target drops from C 3 I Center track 
during GCI, the assigned AI is directed 
on a dead reckoning course to the last 
projected target intercept point. Dead 
reckoning vectors are canceled by the 
C 3 I Center after the AI reaches the 
intercept point. Vector updates and 
cancellations may also be commanded by 
the GCI controller. 

GCI Controller's Station 
GCI Station Composition 

A color raster-graphics display 
monitor with a touch-sensitive screen 
and associated software provides a man- 
in-the-loop capability to monitor and 
control asset disposition within BOB. 
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The GCI station represents the infor¬ 
mation and authority available at the 
Front air defense center, and automated 
command and control tools allow the GCI 
Controller to act as an air defense 
weapons operation control commander, not 
limiting him strictly to the role of a 
GCI operator. 

Target track histories, AI posi¬ 
tions and velocities, EW site locations, 
and SAM site locations are displayed on 
the screen, along with function buttons 
which allow the GCI controller to affect 
the operation of the C 3 I model. Various 
zoom, center, and declutter functions 
are also available. CAP station loca¬ 
tions and the Forward Edge of Battle 
Area (FEBA) line are also displayed for 
reference. 

AI Control 


The GCI Controller's station allows 
a manned participant to solve tasks 
which are intuitively simple for humans, 
but inherently difficult for real-time 
computer simulations. GCI vector 
management is one such task. The GCI 
controller can set the function of his 
control panel to automatically approve 
all Center-generated vectors, to require 
his approval before assigning AI assets, 
or to generate GCI vectors only at his 
command. In all of these modes, the GCI 
controller can at any time generate, 
update, or cancel any GCI vector. He 
can also vector AIs to different CAP 
stations or air bases, and request 
status on AI stores and fuel. 

The manned GCI station also allows 
advanced technology concepts to be 
evaluated against established enemy 
threat MITL C 3 I doctrine. Rules of 
engagement for the GCI Controller can be 
specified by the user prior to en¬ 
gagement, resulting in a more realistic 
simulation of a tactical scenario. 


McitlM 0 9lve " nu " ber ° f con- 
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other radars and are SAM type specific. 

m r^i The FCR model an <3 the SAM flyout 
modeis are completely decoupled in their 
operations within EOB. Handshaking be¬ 
tween models allows missile launch and 
abort requests by the FCR to be pro¬ 
cessed appropriately by the SAM flyout 
model, and missile outcomes to be re¬ 
ported back to the FCR model. 

SAM Site Operation 


SAM sites in EOB currently employ 
shoot-look-shoot logic against assigned 
target aircraft. When a FCR develops a 
track on a target, it immediately re¬ 
quests a SAM launch for the site's de¬ 
signated SAM type. A user-specified 
time is allowed to elapse after an un¬ 
successful missile flyout before another 
launch is requested. Before SAM launch 
request a check is done against the 
target to ensure that it is within the 
engagement envelope of the SAM type 
installed at the site. 


Once a SAM site is assigned by the 
Center it continues to operate auto¬ 
nomously regardless of the target's 
status at the C 3 I Center. The site will 
only stop shooting if it has a launcher 
failure, runs out of available missile 
stores, loses its FCR track on the tar¬ 
get, is de-assigned by the GCI control¬ 
ler, or if the target moves out of the 
SAM launch envelope. If one of these 
conditions occur, the site signals to 
the Center that it has dropped the tar¬ 
get. The Center then frees the site for 
allocation to other targets, and sche¬ 
dules the target for future weapon al¬ 
location as needed. 


SAM Flyout Models 


SAM & EW Site Control 


Control over SAM assignment mirrors 
that of the GCI vectors: the controller 
can approve or veto any Center-generated 
assignments, as well as assign and 
deallocate specific SAM sites to 
targets. The GCI controller can also 
activate and deactivate any EW or SAM 
site at any time during a simulation 
run, can move CAP points around the 
simulation gaming area as needed, and 
can control the operation of the AWACS 
aircraft. 


SAM/FCR Site Model 

At SAM assignment time the Center 
cues the site's FCR to attempt to de¬ 
tect, track, and fire upon the target. 
FCR operation is intended to simulate a 
continuous beam radar. Target detection 
and tracking is done using the same al¬ 
gorithms as the EW radars: track is es- 


Both high-fidelity and generic SAM 
models are available for use in EOB. 
All SAMs currently modeled are semi¬ 
active homing, guided by ground-based 
fire control radars. 

SAM flyouts are updated at the ba¬ 
sic simulation frame rate of 20 Hz. 
Missile position is displayed on the 
God's Eye View, and also on the 
MICS/Dome threat warning receivers of 
those aircraft whose onboard sensors 
detect them. 


Lah-Fidelity SAM Models 

High-fidelity models for several 
nemy threat SAMs were der:ived from the 
ac Zinger SAMS model and modi . fi ®* 
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of these missile models has been 
compared against existing threat data to 
verify model accuracy. Since these 
models are data-driven, the performance 
characteristics can be easily modified 
to keep pace with updated threat in¬ 
formation. 

Generic SAM Model 

Generic SAMs consist of a 
simplified five-degree-of-freedom kine¬ 
matic model, a guidance package, and an 
endgame model, all of which are data 
driven. Specific performance require¬ 
ments are met by assigning appropriate 
data values to operational parameters 
such as missile size and mass, thrust 
and burn time, maneuvering capabilities, 
and warhead performance. Available gui¬ 
dance models are proportional naviga¬ 
tion, lead-collision steering, and line- 
of-sight (pursuit) steering. 

Endgame Models 

SAM endgame models can be either 
deterministic or probabilistic. The 
availability of both types provides the 
flexibility to match the operation and 
performance of EOB SAMs to established 
off-line SAM flyout models. Perfect 
missile fusing is assumed; weapon 
reliability is modeled through degraded 
probability of kill (Pk) tables. All 
endgames result in either a miss or a 
kill; fractional battle damage is not 
currently simulated. 

Both endgame models use missile 
warhead effectivity data initialized ac¬ 
cording to SAM type versus aircraft 
type. These data tables can be a func¬ 
tion only of missile miss distance, or 
of both miss distance and angle of ar¬ 
rival of the missile relative to the 
target aircraft. 

Countermeasures effects in the form 
of offboard tactical decoys are also 
modeled: aircraft equipped with the 
appropriate equipment can eject decoys 
in response to incoming SAMs. Decoy 
performance is simulated by a missile Pk 
degrade factor, which is a function of 
the elapsed time between decoy 
dispensing and missile endgame. Optimum 
dispense times and Pk degrade tables are 
specific to each decoy/SAM pair. 

Deterministic Endgame. Deter¬ 
ministic endgame models make a "cookie 
cutter" comparison of the final missile 
miss distance to a 50% Pk range. If the 
miss distance is inside this range a 
kill is scored, otherwise the missile 
misses. Missile lethality can be adjus¬ 
ted by changing this 50% Pk range. 

Probabilistic Endgame. Proba¬ 
bilistic endgame models use the SAM miss 
distance at closest approach as input to 
a linear interpolator to produce a Pk, 
which is then compared to a Monte Carlo 


draw to determine the outcome. 

Data Collection 

State variables describing EOB mo¬ 
del performance and interaction with 
other simulation elements are taken by 
both set-frequency and event-driven 
real-time data collection routines. 
Figure 3 contains a summary of EOB in¬ 
formation recorded during a real-time 
multiple engagement simulation. 


e w .site network 

EW Site Aircraft Detection Histories 
EW Site Track Establishment & Loss 

C 3 I CENTER 

C 3 I Center Track Establishment & Loss 
C 3 I Center Aircraft Track Histories 
Al Allocation and Assignment 
Sam Site Allocation and Assignment 
GCI Controller Activity 

SAM SITE NETWORK 

SAM FCR Aircraft Detection Histories 
SAM FCR Track Establishment & Loss 
SAM Launches 

SAM Flyout Missile Histories 
SAM Misses w/ miss distance & Pk 
SAM Kills w/ miss distance & Pk 


Figure 3 - EOB Recorded Data 


Data is stored on magnetic disk in 
packed binary files during the real-time 
simulation runs, which are then post- 
processed to produce standard format 
magnetic tapes. These tapes are taken 
to other computer facilities where ex¬ 
tensive data reduction software is used 
to analyze simulation engagement re¬ 
sults. 

Data analysis can focus on specific 
aspects of aircraft system performance 
against individual EOB models, or can 
incorporate data on aircraft interaction 
with several segments of EOB to evaluate 
aircraft performance against the entire 
ground defense network. Several ex¬ 
amples of processed output from EOB data 
are shown in Figure 4. 

Figures 4a and 4b are typical 
graphic representations of aircraft 
radar detectability fluctuations caused 
by several independent variables. 
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(a) EW Detection vs. Aircraft Type 


(b) Time in Track vs. Penetration Depth 



Penetrator Route 

(c) Assignments vs. Mission Scenario 
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(d) SAM Susceptibility vs. Time 


Figure 4 - Sample EOB Simulation Engagement Results 


Typical data on C 3 I performance against 
a given threat for several different 
mission scenarios is shown in Figure 4c. 
Figure 4d is an example of data analysis 
of the effect of pilot experience on SAM 
activity and effectiveness. 

Initialization Software 

The entire EOB model data base, 
with the exception of the SAM flyout and 
endgame parameters, is initialized thr¬ 
ough interactive menu-driven routines, 
allowing modification of any or all op¬ 
erating characteristics of EOB. As many 
complete threat laydowns as are needed 
can be stored on magnetic disk and 
called up between trials as needed, pro¬ 
viding users the capability to instantly 
reconfigure the ground threat to suit 
their test scenario. 

Large portions of the EOB model 
data base such as radar operating char¬ 
acteristics and aircraft radar signature 
patterns are contained in data files 
which are read into memory at simulation 
run time. The menu-driven initial¬ 
ization software saves only the file 


names rather than the entire contents of 
the file, breaking up the data base into 
more easily manipulated sections. 

SAM model parameters are contained 
in separate data files from the rest of 
the EOB data base. Alteration of a data 
file is all that is required to change 
SAM operating characteristics. Multiple 
SAM data files may be stored on disk for 
easy access. 

Since the EOB model data base is 
fairly large and complex, the initial¬ 
ization software contains extensive 
error checking functions. Errors and 
omissions, incorrect data formats, and 
table size overflows are all checked and 
flagged with messages to the user 
terminal and an error log file. These 
messages point to the exact nature and 
location of an error, simplifying the 
procedure for creating a new data base 
and reducing the time needed for users 
to become familiar with the data base. 
The menu driven routines also contain 
user help menus which can be accessed at 
any point in the initialization process. 
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Concluding Remarks 


List of Abbreviations 


EOB is a data driven model. The 
source code is generic; specific radar, 
C 3 !, and weapons systems are simulated 
by using appropriate input data. This 
allows completely different projects to 
tailor EOB's capabilities to their needs 
simply by building their own threat sce¬ 
narios and saving them on disk. There 
is no need to modify source code, relink 
the executable programs, or reload the 
simulation in the real-time computer sy¬ 
stems to change from one threat laydown 
to another or modify specific model op¬ 
erating variables. 

Generic source code allows algori¬ 
thmic modifications and upgrades to pro¬ 
ceed in an unclassified environment, 
facilitating development and handling of 
the model itself and its related docu¬ 
mentation. Configuration control is 
also simplified, since only a single 
copy of the code is needed to support 
multiple projects. Changes to the sou¬ 
rce code are naturally propagated to all 
projects using EOB. 

The modular nature of EOB allows 
projects evaluating the performance of 
aircraft systems against specific as¬ 
pects of EOB to build high-fidelity data 
bases for the portions of EOB they 
choose to emphasize, while using easily 
generated low-fidelity data packages for 
the non-essential models. This capa¬ 
bility and the availability of both 
deterministic and probabilistic algor¬ 
ithms for radar detections and missile 
endgames are also useful when comparing 
offline simulation results (such as 
ESAMS, Tac Brawler, and Tac Suppressor) 
to those generated by EOB. Model 
flexibility allows users to tailor the 
operation of EOB to closely match that 
of other simulations. 


AI Air Interceptor 

AWACS Airborne Warning and Control 

System 

CAP Combat Air Patrol 

C 3 I Command, Control, Communi¬ 

cations, and Intelligence 
EOB Electronic Order of Battle 

EW Early Warning 

FCR Fire Control Radar 

FEBA Forward Edge of Battle Area 

GCI Ground Controlled Intercept 

HUD Head Up Display 

IADS Integrated Air Defense System 

ISSL Integrated Systems Simulation 

Laboratory 

MICS Manned Interactive Control 

Station 

MITL Man in the Loop 

Pd Probability of Detection 

Pk Probability of Kill 

RCS Radar Cross Section 

SAM Surface to Air Missile 
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Abstract 

The Weapon System Simulation Center (WSSC) 
at Lockheed has been developed to perform real¬ 
time simulation tasks: Aerodynamics, avionics, and 
pilot/vehicle interface for an aircraft under 
development, and the tactical supporting and threat 
environment in which target aircraft and their 
associated weapon systems must operate. To provide 
this capability WSSC has been organized into three 
tactical laboratories. Two of these are functionally 
identical projection domes, the third laboratory, 
currently under development, supports a motion base 
cockpit in which instantaneous maneuver loads can 
be generated and low-altitude turbulence simulated. 
Terrain and other visual features, including ground 
or sea targets, may be simulated in this system. 
Supporting facilities for WSSC include a software 
development laboratory and a hardware development 
laboratory/workshop. WSSC development in the 
immediate future addresses the completion of the 
motion base laboratory, preparation to support 
certain flight physiology and human engineering 
developments, addition of advanced auxiliary control 
stations, and provision of a display room for 
viewing of the full battle environment by groups 
of investigators. 

Introduction 

The Weapon Systems Simulation Center (WSSC) 
provides single-element flight simulations and 
interactive multiple engagement tactical mission 
simulations using two domed simulators. WSSC 
provides capabilities for the development and 
evaluation of: 

• Crew systems, crew stations, and cockpit 
designs 

• Pilot/vehicle interface 

• Flight controls and flight handling qualities 

• Aerodynamic designs and performance 
measurement 

• Avionics system architecture, hardware, 
software 
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• Multiple engagement and cooperative tactics 

• Aircraft low observability 

• Air-to-air and air-to-ground weapon delivery 

• Air-to-air and surface-to-air missile 

avoidance 

WSSC is comprised of two fixed-base domed 
visual simulators, referred to as Tactical Mission 
Laboratories (TMLs) 1 and 2; a motion-base visual 
simulator is under development. Each domed 
simulator houses removable and interchangable 
cockpits; each has an independent mission control 
center, man-in-the-loop threat aircraft control, a 
ground-controlled intercept station, and facilities for 
real-time and post-mission performance and data 
review. The WSSC facility layout is illustrated in 
Figure 1. 

Purpose. This paper describes the technical 
development process for WSSC, with emphasis on 
the design philosophy, the selected features, system 
functionality, and system capabilities. 

Definitions. A few definitions are helpful to 
establish a common ground for this discussion: 

Model. As used in this discussion, ’’model" 
implies a mathematical construct used to represent a 
tangible object. A model consists of mathematical 
equations, logical rules, and constraints. Again for 
purposes of this discussion, "model” also implies a 
computer program incorporating this construct 

Simulation. As used in this discussion, 
"simulation” means the process of exercising the 
model to determine the effect of changes in the 
constants in its equations, its logical rules, or its 
constraints. 



DOME 

Figure 1. WSSC Facility Layout 
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Real-Time. As used in this discussion, ”real- 
time” implies simulation at an execution rate such 
that a wall clock in the modelled event space 
would run at the same speed as a wall clock in 
the real world. 

Tactical Simulation. As used in this 
discussion, ’’tactical simulation” implies exercising 
models dealing with the conduct of air-air, air- 
surface, and surface-air warfare on the individual 
unit and the group-of-forces levels. 

Weapon System Development. As used in 
this discussion, ’’weapon system development” implies 
the process of design and evaluation leading to 
definition of hardware and software for combat- 
capable avionic systems and air vehicles. 

Why Simulation. Intrinsic complexity of modern 
weapon systems, rapid development of supporting 
technology, high cost of system development, and 
inherently long development lead times all point to 
the urgent need for information on which design 
may be reliably based. Computer simulation is a 
development tool with unique capacity both to 
develop and to evaluate design information. 
Simulation at the weapon system level has the 
capacity to create, in repeatable and quantifiable 
numerical form, the entire environment in which a 
weapon system must operate, a task which is 
essentially not ”do-able” on a test range with actual 
hardware even if the luxuries of time and money 
were available 

Weapon System Design Issues. The designer 
of a weapon system would like to have a variety 
of information about a potential design, much of 
which is available through simulation: 

• Sensor match to the signal environment 

• Sensor match to weapon capabilities 

• Sensor and weapon match to airframe 
capabilities 

• Crew match to weapon system 
implementation 

• Weapon system match to projected tactical 
environment 

WSSC permits exercising each of these 
"matches” in a controlled environment - normally 
as a tactical engagement or series of engagements - 
and recording the results. Data may be collected, a 
single parameter changed, and data again collected 
to quantify the effect of the parameter change. 

Unique Tactical Environments. Tactical 
engagements in the ’’real world” are essentially not 
repeatable, and in fact are not amenable to 
structuring in a useful way. By contrast, WSSC 
permits careful organization of a tactical 
engagement by the designer to best acquire needed 
design information, and then precise repetition of 
that engagement as many times as desired. 


WSSC Design Approach 

Design Tool. The WSSC design objective was to 
provide a full-mission flight simulator as a tool to 
enhance efficient systems design and development of 
high performance tactical aircraft. The system 
design concept was to include avionics, sensors, 
weapons, control and display systems, signature 
patterns, and vehicle performance. Flexibility was 
a key concept in WSSC design, in order that a 
variety of simulation customers may be served and 
so that new developments in weapons and tactics 
may be readily incorporated into the simulation. 

Flexible Tactical Environment. The WSSC 
design was to permit the demonstration and 
evaluation of mission system effectiveness in a 
realistic tactical and threat environment prior to 
actual build and flight. In particular, effects on 
mission performance and vehicle survivability of 
known enemy threats were to be included. The 
phrase ’Tactical Environment” is here used to mean 
the whole of the forces, both friendly and hostile, 
which the system design under test might be 
expected to encounter operationally. As simulated, 
these forces are equipped with accurate sensors and 
weapon performance as an essential element of the 
WSSC Tactical environment 

Flexible Tactical Platform. WSSC software 
models are developed to model accurately the 
physical systems being simulated. Wherever 
practical, WSSC software is modular and table 
driven. Accordingly, existing software models can 
be modified, or new models created, by modification 
or replacement of parameter tables or by mixing 
and matching software modules. WSSC has a 
library of software models which are available for 
use as is or which can be modified as required to 
support a new application. 

Multi-Project. WSSC is designed to support a 
number of mutually-independent simulation projects 
simultaneously with a high level of physical 
security. Physical isolation and data independence 
between projects is a crucial element of the design. 

Part-Task Simulation. The flexibility of WSSC 
software and hardware architecture provides the 
capability to do ’’part task” simulation tailored to 
customer requirements and budget Part task studies 
can be tailored to address display, crew interface, or 
other investigations using WSSC cockpits with 
suitable controls, cockpit displays, HUD, and out-the- 
canopy visuals. 

Aircraft Model 

The WSSC high-fidelity aircraft model is a 
very complete model of a physical aircraft and its 
environment, as shown in Figure 2. 

Aerodynamics. WSSC uses full fidelity six degree- 
of-freedom equations of motion which account for 
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Figure 2. Aircraft Model 

all inertial coupling terms, crosswind, turbulence, 
round earth, and include the effects of all primary 
and secondary control surfaces, flaps, speed brakes, 
nozzle deflections, chutes, and other force or 
moment producing systems. Array processors and 
function generation accelerators permit real-time use 
of large aerodynamic data bases. 

Propulsion. WSSC uses data supplied by the 
customer or engine manufacturer to develop 
dynamic propulsion models of simple or moderate 
complexity. It is possible to integrate engine 
manufacturer’s ’’state variable deck” into the 
simulation in real-time. When required, the design 
permits inclusion of engine/inlet installation effects. 

Flight Control. WSSC can exactly simulate 
analog or digital flight control systems, sensors, and 
modes, including aerodynamic and structural 
interaction. This simulation is of sufficient fidelity 
to be utilized as a design and analysis tool to 
support the engineering development of flight 
control systems. 

Avionics. Offensive and defensive avionics 
systems, sensors, mission processing systems, 
communication, navigation, identification, weapons 
management, and countermeasure systems can be 
simulated to a high, medium, or low degree of 
fidelity as warranted by customer requirements, or 
the simulation can be interfaced to actual avionic 
hardware running operational software. WSSC 
simulates a comprehensive mission avionics suite in 
order that the pilot may selectively detect, localize, 
and destroy or elude hostile threats in a realistic 
manner. The configuration of various avionics 
systems are based on customer specifications for the 
aircraft being simulated and the specific test to be 
performed. 

Pilot Interface. The avionic system interacts with 
the pilot through cockpit controls and displays, 
accepting control inputs and parameters via switch 


actions, voice commands, and touch panel inputs. 
The actual crew interface of the aircraft under 
design/evaluation is emulated to the requisite degree 
of fidelity. 

Cooperative Forces Interface. Interaction of 
cooperative forces with the simulated avionic system 
via various RF communication and navigation 
systems is also simulated; cooperative forces include 
other aircraft, ground controllers, and navigation 
aids. 

Air Vehicle Interface. The simulated avionic 
system interacts with the simulated development air 
vehicle through simulated sensors and actuators. 
These provide the simulation with information about 
the state of the various systems and control 
surfaces. 

Stores Interface. The avionic system monitors, 
conditions, and controls simulated stores. These 
interfaces provide both a means to control and a 
means to gather information from the simulated 
stores. 


Physical Environment Interface. The simulated 
avionics system interacts with a simulated physical 
environment, which responds in accordance with 
standard geological and atmospheric physics, to 
prepare inertial reference data and air data. These 
data provide navigation and air vehicle status 
collection functions. The external environment also 
provides for diagnostics, maintenance crew interface, 
and stores inventory and health simulation. 

Tactical Environment Interface. The avionics 
system interacts with the simulated tactical 
environment via simulated radio frequency and 
electro-optical sensors to gather information about 
objects in that environment which affect the 
mission of the aircraft The ’’tactical environment" 
function performs sensing of the environment, 
generation of track files, and output of these track 
files to other system functions. 

Custom Avionics. WSSC has the capacity to 
simulate new or innovative avionics designs, 
including advanced integrated avionics systems, 
offensive and defensive avionics systems, mission 
avionics, sensors, sensor managers, sensor fusion, 
weapons managers, etc. WSSC also has a library 
of accurately-modelled avionics simulations for 
specific U.S. and foreign aircraft, referred to as 
Mobile Platform Avionics. Figure 3 shows the 
design approach for Avionics. 


Aircraft Systems. When required, vehicle 
management systems such as fuel management, 
hydraulic, landing gear, etc., are modelled and 
included in the simulation. 
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Figure 3. Sensor Design Approach 


Tactical Environment Simulation 

The essential elements of a tactical air warfare 
environment are simulated by WSSC, as shown in 
Figure 4. 

Scale of Simulation. The WSSC tactical 
environment is predominantly an air-to-air and 
surface-to-air warfare environment. A total of 120 
total airborne bodies may be simulated 
simultaneously; this total may include up to 38 
aircraft, 30 missiles, 30 surface-to-air missile and/or 
EW radar sites, 20 expendables, and two GCI sites. 

Types of Environments. The WSSC simulation 
deals with two different kinds of tactical 
environment Beyond visual range and visual range. 

Beyond Visual Range. Simulation of targets 
beyond visual detection range involves, in addition 
to maintaining position and position rate 
information on each target, maintenance of target 
aspect information for purposes of characterizing 
vulnerability to RF and IR sensors. The 
vulnerability of all targets must be assessed not 
only for the sensors of the aircraft under 
development/test, but also for cooperating forces 
such as GCI sites and other aircraft. If the target 
is radiating, the propagation characteristics of the 
emitter are also simulated. 


Visual Range. Targets within visual range are 
principally engaged through visual reference from 
the cockpit, at ranges on the order of 5 miles and 
less. The visual environment is a demanding one 
to simulate; images must be accurate and correct to 
permit pilots to identify and classify, and must 
pre sent the correct viewing aspect for the simulated 
relative motion. Further, such visually-valuable 
detection cues as sunlight glinting off canopies and 
wing and fuselage surfaces are extremely important 
for initial target detection. Similarly, the location 
of the sun and the characteristics of any weather 
phenomona tending to obstruct visual search must 
be taken into account 



Figure 4. Tactical Environment 

Hostile and Supporting Aircraft. There are two 
types of aircraft models: High fidelity and point 
target 

High Fidelity Aircraft Models. These are 
six-degree-of-freedom aircraft models having high 
fidelity aerodynamics, propulsion, and flight controls. 
Up to 16 high-fidelity models may be executed 
simultaneously. High fidelity models can be 
equipped with custom avionics or with WSSC 
Mobile Platform Avionics, and can be armed with 
guns and/or missiles. In addition to developmental 
aircraft, WSSC has currently modelled the F-15, 
SU-27, MiG-29, and Air Superiority Fighter (ASF) 
as high-fidelity aircraft, and all models are 
validated against customer data. 

Point Target Aircraft Models. To provide 
additional background targets at little cost in 
computer resources, five- degree-of-freedom (i.e. no 
sideslip) point target models are available. An 
additional 22 point target models may be exercised 
simultaneously. Point target models have realistic 
performance, show up on other aircraft sensors, are 
equipped with basic avionics capability and weapons, 
and can shoot and be shot at. 

Control of Aircraft. WSSC provides a variety of 
ways to control aircraft models, providing a flexible 
way to execute a variety of tactical scenarios. 

WSSC Cockpits. Each of the WSSC 
simulation domes is equipped with a cockpit which 
provides realistic aircraft controls and displays and 
out-the-canopy visuals. High fidelity models, but 
not point target models, may be flown from these 
cockpits. 

Auxiliary Control Stations. Each WSSC 
simulation dome can be supported by up to four 
auxiliary control stations, each of which may be 
used to fly any modelled aircraft. Each auxiliary 
control station consists of a throttle and stick with 
full HOT AS controls, a plasma panel with touch 
control to operate avionics and sensors, 16 master 
mode switches for rapid reconfiguration of sensors, 
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avionics, and weapons, radar and RWR scopes, 
flight instrumentation, and a tactical display 
providing 3oO degrees of coverage. 

WSSC Brawler. WSSC Brawler is a real-time 
subset of the TAC Brawler tactical analysis program 
generated by DSA Incorporated. WSSC Brawler 
models the tactical decision-making process 
performed by a fighter pilot in both engagement 
and evasion of airborne targets. It is capable of 
executing both single-unit (one-on-one) and multi¬ 
plane tactics. From 4 to 7 total units may be 
controlled simultaneously; provisions in the system 
architecture provide for tripling this number with a 
modest hardware expansion. WSSC Brawler 
performs all tactical maneuvering within the 
performance constraints of the modelled aircraft, 
including power control, energy planning, and 
control of lift-management devices. 


WSSC Pilot Model. The WSSC-developed pilot 
model can be used to fly any aircraft in the 
scenario. The pilot model can be scenario-driven or 
may follow commands from a GCI controller. The 
pilot model can be directed to fly waypoints, orbit, 
fly wingman or lead, attack, disengage, return to 
base, and a selection of other maneuvers. The 
pilot modei can communicate with a GIB (guy-in- 
the-back) who operates avionics and weapons. 
Aircraft being flown from a cockpit, an auxiliary 
station, or WSSC Brawler may be reassigned in 
real-time during the simulation to a WSSC pilot 
model. Any aircraft model may be reassigned 
from a WSSC pilot model to an auxiliary control 
station or to WSSC Brawler; additionally, high 
fidelity models may be reassigned to a WSSC 
cockpit. 


Weapons. The performance of the follow!^ 
tactical weapons is simulated: 


Missiles. WSSC has an inventory of five- 
degree-of-freedom missile models (he. no roll), 
including the U.S. AMRAAM, Sidewinder, and 
Sparrow, and Soviet AA-6 to -11 air-to-air and SA- 
2 to -15 surface-to-air missiles. Up to 30 missile 
models may be exercised simultaneously. The 
missile aerodynamics, propulsion, autopilot, guidance, 
radar and/or IR seekers, and fire control radars are 
developed and validated against customer-provided 
off-line flyout models. Valid missile end game 
statistics have been generated using customer-supplied 
probability-of-kill tables that are a function of a 
specific missile against a specific target. Missiles 
may miss, kill, or partially damage a target based 
on these tables. 

Guns. The ballistics, cyclic rate, and number 
of on-board rounds for modelled U.S. and Soviet 
aircraft is included in the simulation. 


Electronic Warfare Environment. 

Soviet Integrated Air Defense System. The 
model includes all existing and immediately-projected 
SAM types, together with their respective fire 
control radars, long range acquisition radars, and 
height finders. The model permits either centralized, 
autonomous, or self-protect command and control. 
Up to 400 EW/GCI or SAM-firing units may be 
pre-positioned in geographic coordinates; of these, 
up to 30 may be dynamically selected at any one 
time to engage up to 16 targets. 

Expendables. The effect of flares is modelled 
for real-time simulation against IR missile seekers. 

Electronic Countermeasures. Both U.S. and 
foreign electronic jammers are modelled for real¬ 
time simulation. Missile seekers, launch platform 
radars and SAM fire control units react to specific 
jammer types based on their specific ECCM 
capabilities. 

Clutter. Radar missile seeker and launch 
platform radar detection and tracking performance 
is modelled to include main-lobe and side-lobe 
ground clutter. 

Signatures. Radar cross sections are modelled 
for all aircraft and missile types, for multiple 
frequency bands, as a function of aspect. IR 
signatures are modelled for all high fidelity aircraft 
models; a generic IR signature is provided for point 
target models. Flare and missile IR signatures are 
also generically modelled. 

IR Environment. All WSSC aircraft models 
include aspect- and power-dependent modelling of 
infrared emission. Sensor detection models include 
reaction to ground-generated interference, sun 
position, and cloud attenuation. Performance of IR- 
guided weapons includes the effect of IR 
countermeasures. 

Tactical Cockpit Simulation 

Each of the two simulation domes is equipped 
with a complete cockpit from which the aircraft 
under development/test is flown. WSSC cockpits 
may be custom-made with a particular aircraft or 
crew interface in mind, or a "generic” cockpit 
maybe used when the cockpit configuration is not 
one of the system design elements under test. The 
available controls and displays include head-down 
multifunction displays, head-up displays, helmet 
mounted displays, voice interaction, hands-on throttle 
and stick controls, and dedicated switches and 
indicators. A cockpit is shown in Figure 5. 

Controls. Control arrangement for flight safety 
and for combat efficiency is a design element 
which is particularly amenable to optimization 
through WSSC simulation. 
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Stick, Throttle, and Rudders. Center or side- 
arm stick arrangements may be used. The control 
may be stationary (pressure sensing) or moving; 
feedback may be mechanically or hydraulically 
simulated. The WSSC system is particularly well 
adapted to evaluation of fly-by-wire system 
characteristics and arrangements. Throttle 
arrangement, either single or multiple lever, is 
modifiable throughout a wide range of physical 
arrangement. Electrical switches are included on 
the throttles as specified, and the position of these 
is modifiable. Standard rudder pedals are provided, 
with adjustable distance and throw. 

HOTAS. The "Hands on Throttle and Stick” 
(HOTAS) approach to cockpit design is fully 
implementable in WSSC cockpits. 

Weapon Control. A variety of cockpit 
arrangements are available for weapon control; 
normally, weapon controls are designed to be 
interactive with the vehicle weapon management 
system. Arrangements for this interaction may be 
evaluated, as may the arrangement of switches and 
indicators. 


Displays. The display of flight, sensor, tactical, 
navigation, and vehicle system information is 
becoming one of the most critical elements of 
weapon system avionics design. WSSC has been 
designed to contribute strongly to display 
development work through testing in realistically- 
simulated flight and tactical flight environments. 

Glass Cockpit Graphics. WSSC cockpits are 
normally configured with multi-function CRT-based 
color displays; the WSSC Graphics group has the 
in-house capacity to emulate any desired display 
organization and present any desired display 
graphics. Current cockpit configuration is for color 
CRT displays; this varies from aircraft to aircraft 


HUD. The WSSC cockpits are normally 
configured with a Heads-Up Display (HUD). The 
simulation provides the necessary aircraft 
performance and attitude data, and the display may 
either be emulated on a CRT or derived from the 
actual HUD hardware. 

HMD. WSSC has the advanced prototype 
Helmet- Mounted Display (HMD) technology 
presently under evaluation. 

Aural Cues. WSSC cockpits make use of 
extensive aural cue simulation to provide additional 
r ealis m to the flight and tactical simulation. 

Reconfigurable. It has been an essential WSSC 
design criterion that the cockpits be reconfigurable, 
both to permit conformance to design changes 
within a given project, and to permit 
accommodation of a variety of projects. A 
subsequent section will discuss the development shops 
used to perform the reconfiguration work. 

Projection Dome 

Visual Information. The dome system produces 
the visual effect of "looking out the canopy”; 
terrain, cultural features like roads, cities, and 
airports, weather and clouds, and other aircraft are 
all shown with appropriate aspect and motion. 

Terrain. The landscape visuals are projected to 
appear as they would from the air vehicle’s 
altitude, from operational ceiling to "on the deck”. 
Visuals are of two types, generic or location- 
specific. Generic flat terrain with agricultural 
patterns is shown as a default when terrain 
features are not a consideration in the tactical 
problem. Representation of actual terrain, down to 
individual rocks and bushes if warranted, may be 
constructed from charts, imagery, and/or numerical 
databases. Sun or moon position and shadows are 
correct for mission time-of-day and time-of-year. 
Ocean visuals may also be simulated, including 
wind-dependent sea state. 

Cultural Features. Roads, buildings, canals, 
and any other man-made feature may be created 
generically or may be made to duplicate actual 
features. Objects on the ground, or on the ocean 
surface, may be reproduced with any desired degree 
of fidelity. 

Weather. Clouds, fog/haze, and precipitation 
may be introduced, with complete or partial/random 
obscuration of terrain and cultural features. 

Aircraft and Other Objects. There are 
currently 63 aircraft types in the visuals library. 
The average resolution for aircraft is 200 to 300 
faces, with up to 800 faces in use. In any case, 
sufficient information is displayed to permit visual 
aircraft identification within appropriate range 
limitations. There are currently over 120 models of 
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various types in the database, including land 
vehicles, ships, missiles, radar sites, tanks, and 
missile carriers. Weapons in flight are also shown. 


computer and video stage 
A block diagram of the 
shown in Figure 7. 


of the Compu-Scene IV. 
processing equipment is 


Visual Background Projection System. The 
visual projection system consists of a dome, 
background projectors, target image generators, and a 
host processor. A dome projection system is shown 
in Figure 6. 

Dome. Each projection dome is 28 feet in 
diameter and is constructed of extemally-cantilevered 
aluminum, with internal sphericity accurate to +/- 
1/4 inch. The pilot’s eye is positioned at the center 
of the dome. The interior of the dome is spray- 
coated with a special projection screen paint, 
providing a nominal reflectivity index of 2. 

Projection System. The projected image is 
generated by a G.E. COMPU-SCENE IV computer 
image generation system. The image as seen from 
the cockpit encompasses +/- 180 degrees in azimuth 
and + 90 - 45 degrees in elevation as seen by the 
pilot. The system utilizes 4 G.E. PJ5155 Talaria 
projectors, image-aligned to within approximately 10 
arc-minutes in azimuth and elevation. Overall image 
resolution is 8 - 11 arc-minutes. Image interlaced 
field refresh rate is 60 Hz. Image brightness under 
simulated daylight conditions is greater than 2 foot- 
lamberts. Functionally, each Compu-Scene IV 
supports 64 moving models. 

Host Processor. The projection system is 
hosted by a modified Gould 32/9780 dual CP 
processor, which receives information for image 
location, kind, and dynamics from the associated 
processing node via a Gould 3050 shared memory 
system. The host is coupled to the special-purpose 
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Target Projection System. High-resolution targets 
are projected by 4 servo-driven panoramic projection 
heads, whose location is also shown in Figure 6. 
The target projectors permit a minimum of 3:1 
improvement in projected resolution over the 
background projectors. Up to two targets may be 
projected at a resolution of less than 1 arc-minute 
in any dome location; a bright image is 
superimposed over the image projected by the 
background system. Up to Mach 2 relative aircraft 
speed and 250 degrees per second roll rate are 
displayable. 

The target projection systems direct projection 
of high-resolution target images onto the dome 
projection surface in such a fashion as to 
accurately and realistically depict the targets as 
they appear from the pilot/crew viewpoint for the 
Dome 1 implementation, the target projectors are 
capable of providing up to two separate targets. For 
the Dome 2 implementation, the target projectors 
are capable of providing up to four separate targets. 


The target projectors are capable of projecting 
these images on any portion of the dome surface 
which is visible to the pilot 



Figure 6. Projection Dome 
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Shading = Visuals System 

Figure 7. Visuals Processing 



A dynamic target allocation routine determines 
target priorities for assignment to the target 
generation channel based on scenario-driven 
parameters. The number of assignable targets is 
limited by CIG/target projector constraints. The 
remaining targets not assigned to target projectors, 
up to thirteen, are placed in the background scene. 

Aural System 

The WSSC Aural System provides three- 
dimensional digital sound location technologies for 
simulation use in assessing pilot/crew reactions to 
aural stimuli. 

The Aural system consists of the following 
subsystems: 

• Environmental Sound Generation System 
(ESGS) 

• Intercommunications System (ICS) 

• Voice Recognition System (VRS) 

• Voice Synthesis System (VSS) 

• Aural Data Analysis System (ADAS) 

• Voice Disguising System (VDS) 

Aircraft Cues. The ESGS provides a full range 
of environmental sounds which are discernible to 
the pilot/crew in the performance of their mission 
during a simulation execution. The ESGS 
reproduces all interior and exterior sounds required 
during a simulated mission. For example, by 
referencing libraries, sounds such as in-air 
compressor whine, jet blast, missile launch, ground 
activity such as runway crunch, tire skids, engine 
start, and weather such as thunder, lightning strike, 
rain, effects are reproduced. Environmental sounds 
for which the position of the sound source is 
normally apparent to the pilot during actual flight 
conditions is represented directionally in the headset 
presentation. 

Communications. Simulates the vehicle interphones 
and radio systems, provides the intercom for lab 
facility 

Voice Recognition. Permits pilot/crew to interact 
verbally with aircraft controls and functions 

Voice Synthesis. Provides aural cueing to the 
pilot/crew for state conditions of the vehicle 

Aural Data Analysis. Provides for digital 
recording and playback and creation and 
modification of the ESGS sound libraries 

Voice Disguising. Provides a real-time means of 
altering a speaker’s voice patterns 

Auxiliary Control Stations 

Each WSSC simulation laboratory is equipped 
with three auxiliary control stations of two types: 
"Aux Stations” and ’’C-CUBED Stations”. 


Aux Stations. Two Aux Stations are provided per 
mission laboratory. From an Aux Station a WSSC 
operator can designate any aircraft in the 
simulation, either a five- or a six-degree-of-freedom 
model, assume control of it, and fly it as a 
participant in the tactical simulation. An Aux 
Station is shown in Figure 8. 

Aux Station Displays. The display screen is 
divided into two parts, tactical/flight and avionics. 
Flight display, in a format similar to a HUD, 
provides for attitude orientation, IAS and Mach 
number, heading, steering command, altitude, and 
altitude rate. A tactical situation indication with 
either a 28- or a 360-degree degree field of view 
is included, together with a gunsight and missile 
engagement display. The lower segment of the 
screen presents sensor displays for the Mobile 
Platform Avionics suite discussed in an earlier 
section. It includes radar (RWR) and IR warning 
displays. It also includes weapon system status 
displays sufficient for operation of the simulated 
aircraft model 

Aux Station Controls. The principal controls 
of the Aux Station are the throttle and sidearm- 
mounted stick; these are used for dynamic control 
of the aircraft model in a manner analogous to 
flying an airplane. The stick and throttle are 
equipped with ’’Hands on throttle and stick” 
(HOTAS) switches and activators to control weapons, 
sensors, communications, and speed brakes. The 
other ’’non-aircraft” controls allow the operator to 
manage the interaction of the Aux Station with the 
simulation. 

C-CUBED Stations. One C-CUBED Station is 
provided per mission laboratory. From a C-CUBED 
Station a WSSC operator can establish voice 
communication with any aircraft in the simulation 



Figure 8. Auxiliary Control Station 
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in order to provide ground controlled intercept 
(GCI) tactical vectoring information. 

C-CUBED Station Displays. The display is 
divided into two segments, as for Aux Control. 
The top segment represents a top-down view of the 
selected battle area, within which a center screen 
marker represents the center of the battle area and 
two range rings represent the selected display range 
and half the displayed range. 

C-CUBED Station Controls. The principal 
controls of the C-CUBED station are the trackball 
and the co-located hook and cancel switches. 

System Interfaces. The Auxiliary Control Stations 
have their data and control source in the real-time 
processing node machine designated AUX/MPA, the 
”MPA” being an acronym for Mobile Platform 
Avionics as discussed in Tactical Simulation section 
of this paper. 

Simulation Control 

Control of the execution of the WSSC 
simulation involves three general task categories: 
Operation of the processing system, operation of the 
tactical scenario, and operation of data extraction. 

Processing Operation. Control over the real-time 
processing node is exercised through the real-time 
executive software using the control console. 

Real-Time Executives. The WSSC simulation 
is exercised through the processing node machine 
real-time executives, two per dual-processor machine. 
The executives call tasks, handle interrupts, perform 
external communications, and all other roles 
associated with an executive program. The first 
executive on the processing node I/O machine, 
designated EO, is the master executive for the 
simulation. 

Control Console. A control console is located 
in the operations room of each Tactical Mission 
Laboratory. Each console consists of a set of color 
CRTs repeating the dome cockpit displays including 
the cockpit HUD, an intercom and control screen 
for voice communication with the rest of the 
system, and two DEC VT-320 terminals for 
communicating with the I/O machine in the 
processing node. 

Control Menu. The EO executive displays a 
menu at the control console which permits selection 
of operating modes: Run, Freeze, Initialize, Terminate. 
These mode selections are duplicated with 
pushbuttons in the dome cockpit, but without the 
associated displays. The console menu displays the 
run number, the frame count, the status of the 
other executives in the simulation, the current mode 
requested, and error states if any. Other menu 
pages are also available for system timing and 


debugging processes. The menu also permits 

selection of the scenario number to be run. 

Scenario Operation. Tactical simulations are 
organized on the basis of the ’’scenario", an initial 
configuration of all the participants in an 
engagement, including types, numbers, and locations 
of aircraft, weapons, air defense sites, the time of 
day, weather, and any other information of 
significance. Being able to reset to a given 
scenario is one of the guarantees of repeatability ir 
the WSSC simulation. The progress of the 
execution of the scenario is tracked by the system 
operators using the CRT displays of Simulation 
Information Management System (SEMS) equipment, 
also positioned in the control room, and the 
Auxiliary Control Station C-CUBED functions. 

Data Extraction Operation. The analytical 
purpose of WSSC dictates the collection and 
analysis of information collected during the running 
of the scenarios. This information is obtained via 
the "data extract” process, which is menu-selected 
from the console. 

Processing Node 

Gould Real-Time Processors. The WSSC 
simulation for each dome is driven by a processing 
node of real-time machines: Eight Gould 
Concept/32 9780 and one 6745 SelPAC. These run 
under the Gould MPX-32 real-time operating system. 
These are dual-processor machines; each processor is 
equipped with a floating-point accelerator and a 
multiply accelerator. Each of the eight 9780 
machines is equipped with 128 KBytes of Cache 
memory, 12 MBytes of private memory, and 4 
MBytes of shared memory. The 6745 is not on 
shared memory, and has 16 Mb of private 
memory. As discussed below, selected machines are 
supported by Floating Point Systems 5300 array 
processors or by RDH Simulation Function 
Generation Accelerators. A processing node block 
diagram is shown in Figure 9. 
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Functional Task Distribution. The processing 
node machines are functionally dedicated to the 
tasks described below: 

• Aerodynamics (AERO) - provides 
performance calculation for each active 
body in the simulation; supported for 
processing by a Function Generation 
Accelerator 

• Avionics (AVI) - provides sensor 
information for each active body in the 
simulation 

• Pilot/Vehicle Interface (PVI) - provides for 
control of active bodies, their avionics, and 
their vehicle systems. Hosted by the 
Avionics machine via a Gould Inter¬ 
computer Bus Link (IBL) vice shared 
memory. 

• Threats/Weapons (THR/WEP) - provides for 
simulation of the battle environment, 
including radar sites and missiles, supported 
by an FPS 5300 array processor 

• WSSC Brawler/Avionics 2 (BLR/AVI2) - 
supports the WSSC Brawler tactical model, 
and provides off-load support for the 
Avionics processor 

• Input/Output (I/O) - provides relative 
motion computation for all active bodies, 
supported by two FPS 5300 array 
processors, and provides for control of the 
simulation 

• Computer Image Generation (CIG) - provides 
for control of and image generation for the 
the dome background and target projectors, 
database I/O supported by a cache disk 
accelerator 

• Auxiliary Control/Mobile Platform Avionics 
(AUX/MPA) - provides for control of the 
two auxiliary control stations 

• Data Extract (DAT EXT) - performs data 
extraction and hosts the Logicon SIMS 
processor subsequently described 

Shared Data. The functional task divisions 
described above require the sharing of some 
common data between processors. Shared data is in 
the form of variables used by more than one 
machine of the processing node; these are resident 
in the node’s shared memory, are named in 
common throughout the system, and are 
used/updated through use of a software semaphore 
to ensure currency and validity. 


above. Interfaces to other non-node resources are 
via the Gould SELbus and High Speed Data (HSD) 
interface card. The generalized processing scheme is 
shown in Figure 10. 

Performance Considerations. The principal 
concern in operation of a real-time system is 
frame-time. A ’’frame” is the span of time during 
which the processing must be accomplished. In 
WSSC’s case, the span of time for processing is 
determined by the need to refresh the background 
image projected on the dome. The image is 
interlaced at a 60-Hz rate, which essentially means 
that a substantial portion of the entire simulation 
computation must be performed at a 30-Hz rate, or 
every 333... milliseconds. There are background 
tasks which must also be accomplished by the 
system processors, in addition to the real-time 
computations, so the available frame time is on the 
order of 300 milliseconds. Task rates vary from 5 
to 120 Hz depending on the task; most are 30 Hz 
or higher. Figure 11 illustrates a typical allocation 
of processor tasks to the available frame time, and 
provides an indication of the current status of 
frame time utilization by processor as a percentage 
of the total frame. 

There is approximately a 15 percent "buffer” 
of processing time, on the order of 5 MIPS, during 
nominal average load operations. The system design 
allows single-frame overruns, providing the system 
can ’’catch up” on the next frame. 



Figure 10. Processing Organization 



Figure 11. Frame Time Utilization 


I/O Provisions. External interfaces by each 
processor of the node to other node processors are 
accomplished through shared memory as discussed 
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Data Review and Reduction 

The purpose of WSSC simulation is to collect 
data in support of system design. Data collection 
requires decision-making about the kind and 
quantity of data to collect This is done in three 
ways: Concurrent review is necessary to ensure 
that the right thing is being simulated as the 
simulation progresses, a "Quick Look” review is 
performed immediately after a simulation run to 
give a fast look at the event, and a variety of 
detailed analyses are subsequently performed on the 
data to extract all the desired information. 

Concurrent Review. WSSC makes use of a 
Logicon Simulation Information Management System 
(SIMS) to permit examination of the progress of 
the simulation concurrently with its operation. 
SIMS provides several operator-selectable displays for 
immediate observation and monitoring. Some of 
these are simulated three-dimensional displays, which 
allow the user to interactively rotate the azimuth 
and elevation of the ground plane to the desired 
viewing angle, and which have zoom view 
capability: 

• Situation 

• Integrated Air Defense System 

• Navigation 

• Cockpit View 

Other useful displays include: 

• Ground Controlled Approach (GCA) 

• Strip Chart 

• Continuous Parametric Data (CPD) 

• Event Data display 

Quick Look Review. A SIMS post-simulation 
"quick look” review provides all displays available 
in the real-time environment, and adds the 
following: 

• The Missile Engagement Profile 

• All Aspect Maneuvering Index 

• Pilot Performance 

• Energy Maneuverability 

• Energy State Time History 

Detailed Review. WSSC incorporates data 
extraction at very high data rates on a large 
number of parameters during real-time operation. 
These data are captured real-time and extracted to 
disk by each of the several computing-node 
machines. At the end of each scenario execution, 
th ey machines are downloaded onto a single storage 
medium, normally one or more 300-Mbyte disk 
packs. This voluminous and permanent set of test 
data is then available for detailed analysis. 

Supporting Shops and Laboratories 

Hardware Support. WSSC requires specialized 
hardware support in several crucial areas: Cockpit 


make-up, special-purpose hardware fabrication, and 
system maintenance. 

Graphics/Visuals Development Laboratories. 
"Graphics" deal with cockpit and auxiliary control 
system displays, whilst "Visuals” deal with the scene 
as viewed "through the canopy”. 

Graphics Development System. The graphics 
development system includes two Evans and 
Sutherland PS-350 graphics workstations hosted by a 
MicroVAX II processor, and two G. E. Graphicon 
workstations hosted by a second MicroVAX II 
processor. The Micro VAXes communicate with each 
other using DECnet, and with the Gould 9780 
Pilot/Vehicle Interface host using Ethernet 

Visuals Development System. The visuals 
development system includes two Tektronics 4125 
graphics workstations directly hosted by a Gould 
9780 processor. The Visuals databases are stored on 
300 Mbyte disk drives; database access is supported 
by a Gould cache disk accelerator. The visuals 
development system also includes five Apollo 
workstations, one of which hosts a digitizer for 
converting physical models to visual images. The 
Apollo workstations communicate files with the 
Gould 9780 visuals host machine using Ethernet 

Software Development Laboratory. WSSC is 
continuously involved in the process of software 
development. 

• Unit level coding and test 

• Functional integration testing 

• System integration testing 

The software development laboratory must 
necessarily support the process both with processing 
hardware and with simulation hardware. 
Concurrently, actual simulation system operations 
must be permitted to go on without interference. 
Accordingly, substantial hardware resources are 
needed. The software development laboratory 
consists of ten Gould Concept/32 9780 and 6745 
processors, two Gould shared memories, a DEC VAX 
6310, and simulation hardware. A block diagram 
is shown in Figure 12. 



Figure 12. Software Development Laboratory. 
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Future Development 

WSSC is now close to reaching the point in 
its development cycle at which a firm operational 
baseline capability is established. The next steps 
will require expansion of operating capability into 
desirable but less immediately urgent areas. 

Motion Base. A motion base cockpit has been 
procured. 

Radar Ground Mapping. The Digital Radar Land 
Mass System (DRLMS) has the capacity to generate 
terrain-oriented data for use in the simulation of 
terrain-following radars, ground-mapping radars, and 
similar devices. DRLMS has been procured. 


Ground/Sea Target Attack. Motion base cockpit 
and DRLMS combine to give a capability for 
simulating ground attack missions. Instantaneous 
acceleration cues are important for this kind of 
simulation, particularly so to the evaluation of 
cockpit instrumentation and controls under 
conditions of high-frequency turbulence encountered 
in these types of tactical operations. 


Carrier Operations. The motion base cockpit, in 
combination with WSSC’s accurate simulation of air 
vehicle aerodynamics, control responses, and avionics, 
and realistic visuals, can permit accurate pre-build 
assessment of elements of the carrier suitability of 
potential carrier-based aircraft designs. 

Physiologic Data Collection. The WSSC tactical 
simulation will provide an opportunity to collect a 
variety of physiologic data under realistic simulated 
combat conditions. 


Video-Based Motion Studies. WSSC simulation 
will provide Human Factors engineers with the 
ability to video-tape pilot motions in the context of 
tactical maneuvering task performance. 

Viewing Room. Currently, full-fidelity visuals are 
available only from the pilot’s seat in the cockpit. 
A higher-fidelity projection-based screen with 
sufficient size and brightness for display in a small 
room would enhance several possible WSSC 
applications. 

Conclusion 

WSSC is an Engineering Development tool for 
the conduct of system design and development for 
avionics, flight controls, man-machine interface, 
avionics systems, and many other specialties of 
vital interest to designers of tactical aircraft. As a 
real-time simulation facility with a broad-based 
capability to simulate the air warfare tactical 
environment, WSSC has substantial potential for 
reducing technical risk, schedule risk, and cost 
throughout the system development cycle. 
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Introduction 

Classically, the requirements definition and systems analy¬ 
sis needed to support the design of tactical aircraft have been 
based on present perceptions and historical extrapolations 
about the nature of future combat tactics. No means of 
verification as to how combat could change based on new 
technologies were available. Changes in combat tactics due to 
changes in system capabilities must be recognized before they 
occur; the requirements definition and systems analysis 
process must be adjusted accordingly in order to avoid 
developing ineffective designs. Manned simulation provides a 
means for exploring new tactics and reducing the risk 
associated with aircraft design. 


The requirements definition and systems analysis work 
associated with optimizing the design of tactical aircraft has 
taken the form of timeline and simple engagement analysis using 
unmanned digital simulation models. Though these methods are 
useful for defining basic requirements and rank ordering both 
alternate technologies and aircraft concepts, they are limited in 
their operational realism. "Real world" environmental elements 
and human decision making can cause the performance of a 
weapon system to be quite different than predicted by unmanned 
digital simulations. An example might be sensor coverage 
requirements based on unmanned simulations of assumed one- 
on-one engagement maneuvers. In a more chaotic environment, 
which considers pilot creativity and decision making ability, the 
probability or frequency of occurrence of such maneuvers may 
indicate that totally different coverages are desired. If early 
system requirements and design decisions were based on the 
unmanned simulation results alone, reduced mission 
effectiveness or an unjustified increase in cost could result 


Higher fidelity, unmanned simulation models, such as 
AASPEM and Tac Brawler, can be introduced to evaluate 
concepts in a more “realistic” environment. Much insight can 
be gained from this work; however, the “hands-on” experience, 
which would permit true pilot experimentation with new 
technologies and aircraft designs, would still be lacking. 

In manned simulation, pilots are able to obtain hands-on 
experience with potential future designs and technologies in a 
projected combat environment Previously, pilots have assumed 
the role of consultant or advisor in the requirements definition 
and system analysis process, and as direct participants only after 
the aircraft had been built. It became clear that in order to predict 
the technology-driven changes in combat tactics and adjust the 
design process before the aircraft had been built, pilots needed to 
become participants in the process and not merely consultants. 


The development of multi-player manned simulation 
facilities has provided a mayor step toward realistic require¬ 
ments analysis in support of tactical aircraft design. The use of 
manned simulation also has the benefit of feeding tactical 
“lessons learned” to the unmanned simulation models and 
provides a benchmark for the pilot behavior rules which govern 
models such as Tac Brawler and AASPEM. The unmanned 
simulation models can then be used to assess broader 
excursions of more system parameters. It also enhances 
concept traceability between design changes, beyond that 
achievable by manned simulations alone. 

A multi-layered, interactive analysis approach has been 
developed and successfully applied by Northrop, as depicted in 
many-vs-many (m-v-n) unmanned models, the high fidelity 
unmanned models, and the manned simulation. This 
coordinated application of both manned and unmanned 
simulations to analyze advanced aircraft design concepts and 
technologies is called Cooperative Simulation Effectiveness 
Analysis (CSEA). Using the CSEA approach, increased "real 
world" impacts have been introduced throughout the 
requirements analysis and aircraft design process. 



T89-*24.A 

Fig. 1. Cooperative Simulation Effectiveness Analysis 
(CSEA) Model Hierarchy 


Devel opme n t His tory 

l-v-l Unmanned Simulation 

Operational inputs from experienced pilots have always 
been an element of the requirements analysis process. However, 
in most instances these have taken the form of discussions be¬ 
tween pilots and analysts, followed by the analysts performing 
the technology trade studies independently. The first attempt 
to bring pilots directly into the system analysis/requirements 
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definition loop was through a modification of the Tactics 1-v-l 
air combat engagement model. Northrop analysts converted 
Tactics from a batch program into an interactive tool called 
NORITACT, for Northrop Interactive Tactics, which could be 
modified by the user as the engagement progressed to reflect 
various tactical employment options. 

By using NORITACT cooperatively analysts and pilots 
could both benefit from the insight each other provided into the 
problem solution, with NORITACT acting as the conduit. The 
close association of analyst and pilot provided an effective 
means for each to explore the needs of the other. The pilot was 
exposed to the system integration problems and operational 
employment challenges posed by advanced technologies. The 
analyst gained a better understanding of current tactical 
operational doctrine, pilot response to combat situations, and 
employment options for advanced technologies. 

Although a highly useful tool, NORITACT is lacking in two 
respects. First, it is not a real-time interaction find, therefore, 
allows the pilots time to think through their tactical 
options prior to selection, a luxury not often afforded to pilots 
in actual combat. Second, NORITACT, as a 1-v-l air combat 
model, does not provide understanding of a multi-aircraft 
combat environment. 

M-v-N Unmanned Simulation 

Various models exist which address m-on-n combat with 
various levels of fidelity. The major challenge in each of these 
m-v-n air combat models is to control the aircraft in a realistic 
operational manner. Essentially, the pilot information gather¬ 
ing and decision processes must be modeled with enough 
flexibility and alternate actions to allow it to be applied to 
advanced technology aircraft design studies. Without a means 
to introduce realistic pilot behavior, the credibility of the 
results will suffer. Several m-v-n air combat models were 
investigated for application to the requirements definition 
process with various degrees of success. The Tac Brawler code 
was adopted as the principal tool due to the robust yet flexible 
manner in which it models pilot behavior. 

Pilot interface with Tac Brawler is accomplished through 
production rules and the adjustment of weighting factors 
associated with the value decision logic. This interface provides 
good flexibility for implementing pilot behavior associated 
with new technologies, as well as the ability to control, through 
the production rules, a range of pilot actions. 

Based on the tactical mission scenario, mission objectives, 
aircraft design concept, and associated technologies, the pilot 
community defines how the aircraft will be employed, which is 
then translated into Tac Brawler production rules. Following 
the initial definition of employment tactics, the pilot reviews 
the resulting unmanned simulations to assure the desired 
tactics are occurring and that they truly represent an efficient 
use of the aircraft. This pilot review of the unmanned 
simulations represents a learning curve, not unlike that 
associated with the introduction of a new aircraft into 
operational service. The primary weakness in unmanned 
simulation is its lack of both a true pilot-vehicle interface and 
the dynamic decision process which would occur in the real 
world. The pilot is denied the opportunity to truly interact with 
the aircraft against the threat in a time-critical combat 
situation. 

Early Manned Simulation 

Development of a manned simulator to permit multiple 
interactive players and simulation of complex scenarios 


extended analysis to a level which overcame these limitations. 
This, coupled with NORITACT’s success in introducing the 
pilot into the analytical requirements definition process, 
resulted in Northrop’s 1982 decision to build a multiple- 
engagement, tactical simulation facility that would allow pilots 
to directly participate in the concept development phase of 
tactical aircraft design. 

Prior to 1982 Northrop had been using two dome 
simulators, which could not communicate with each other and 
were used primarily for cockpit design, pilot training, flight 
control development, and hardware and software integration, 
all of which are classical simulator applications. The decision to 
also apply these simulators to concept development studies 
dictated some major design changes. To create an environment 
in which advanced air combat could be investigated, a greater 
number of real-time interactive participants was needed. 

Predictions of future force engagements indicated a need to 
simulate at least three times as many threat (Red) aircraft as 
friendly (Blue). This requirement caused the new simulator 
facility to increase simulation participant capacity by the 
addition of pilot interactive stations. The unique contributions 
that an actual pilot makes to the analysis process showed that 
at any participation level the pilots’ insight was valuable. If 
computer controlled participants had been used instead of 
actual pilots, the original purpose of introducing operational 
experience and creativity into the design process would have 
been diluted. This applied to Red participants as well as Blue. 
Red counter-tactics are equally important in determining the 
effectiveness of advanced aircraft concepts and alternate 
technologies. If an advanced technology can be easily defeated 
by a creative Red player, its utility is suspect and as such should 
be reconsidered. 

Northrop decided to increase its simulation capability for 
concept development applications by linking the two existing 
dome simulators with two Manned Interactive Control 
Stations (MICSs). Each MICS was composed of a 19-inch 
monochrome monitor which functioned as the aircraft displays 
and a simplified stick and throttle. All vehicle control was 
through the stick and throttle and all aircraft subsystem 
control was through touchscreens attached to the surface of the 
19-inch monitor. This provided four simulation participants, 
subsequently divided into one Blue participant and three Red 
participants, to conform to the projected threat force ratio 
advantage. 

In using this configuration for numerous concept develop¬ 
ment studies in 1982, many insights were gained regarding the 
nature of operations in the BVR combat arena and the 
operational utility of the AMRAAM missile on various weapon 
system platforms. One of the tactical lessons learned very early 
in the application of this facility was that a single ship Blue 
force (l-v-3), which obviously precluded cooperative tactics, 
had difficulty exploiting some technologies to the fullest. 
Further, it was difficult to compare the results from the manned 
simulator with the unmanned simulation results since the 
latter models were operating almost exclusively with coopera¬ 
tive two-ship Blue elements and performing much better than 
the single-ship participant in the manned simulator. 

Simulation Cross Validation 

Two more MICSs were added to the simulator 
facility in 1983. This permitted further investigation into 
certain technologies and weapon systems concepts which 
had proven to be very effective in the simulations and 
showed promise from a technology maturity standpoint as 
well. Further, it was hoped that by introducing a cooperative 
employment capability for Blue force (2-v-4), the level of cross 
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validation of manned simulation results with unmanned 
simulation results would be improved. 

After one application of the new six-participant simulation 
capability, correlation of effectiveness trends between manned 
and unmanned simulation results was achieved. Correlation 
was not achieved, however, for the absolute magnitudes of the 
effectiveness results. This highlighted severed weaknesses of 
the cooperative simulation approach. First and foremost of 
these was the ability to achieve statistical validity in the data. 
Because air combat is such a dynamic environment, the results 
are highly variable from engagement to engagement. This 
requires that many manned and unmanned simulated engage¬ 
ments be run in order to establish the proper trend, or 
cause-and-effect relationship, driven by the introduction of a 
new technology or tactic. While it is standard procedure to 
replicate the unmanned simulation models to the extent 
necessary to achieve statistical validity, the amount of time 
needed to do so in the manned simulation has to be allowed for. 

There is a difference in variability of effectiveness results 
between manned and unmanned simulations. This difference is 
due to pilot experimentation and random error in the manned 
simulations. For instance, real pilots may not have sensors in 
the proper mode and intercepts will be missed. On the other 
hand, unmanned simulation "pilots” do not make pilot-vehicle 
interface errors, tend to perform with less random error, and 
have no prior knowledge of mission conditions unless they are 
programmed in a priori. Any comparison between manned and 
unmanned simulation must account for the variability of 
individual pilot capabilities and a degree of random error in 
their performance. Unmanned simulations represent one point 
on a pilot’s learning curve; that is, a consistently performing 
pilot maintaining a constant ability. The pilot in a manned 
simulation has a greater variability of results and therefore 
requires even more simulated engagements in order to 
establish statistical validity. 

Another weakness that became obvious in this approach 
was that, due to differences in the software, certain v ey 


environmental aspects and subsystems were not behaving 
equivalently between the two simulations, thereby generating 
differences in the final mission effectiveness results. A means 
was needed to assure consistency in approach, assumptions, 
procedures, and modeling behaviors, thus allowing cross 
validation of results at all levels. To achieve this, a formal 
interface group was established and its role in CSEA is 
diagrammed in Figure 2. 

This group, which meets on a regular basis, has concerned 
itself with common threat data; mission assumptions, scenar¬ 
ios and objectives; Rules of Engagement (ROEs); subsystem 
model behavior; and analytical techniques. Subsystem and 
environmental models, such as the sensor performance algo¬ 
rithms, were transferred intact from the unmanned simulation 
models when possible, and minimally modified when necessary 
to accommodate real-time processing constraints. Major 
system models and data bases were also transferred to the 
manned simulator as shown in Figure 2. Not only did this 
provide an environment in which behavioral performance of 
the aircraft systems and weapons was essentially the same 
between the two simulations, but it also had the benefit of 
allowing direct transfer of certain key data bases without the 
cumbersome and often fault-ridden process of reformatting. 
This ensured not only correlation of behavior but also 
correlation of system performance. 


Many of the early problems in correlating the absolute 
magnitude of effectiveness results between simulations were 
caused by differences in ROEs and mission objectives. The 
problem of ROE and mission objective coordination between 
simulations was actually one of pilot adherence to the specified 
ROEs in the manned simulations. The pilots tended to ignore an 
ROE in order to improve their capability if the opportunity 
presented itself. This can be categorized as "gaming." The 
pilots, through multiple repetitions of simulated engagements, 
would become too knowledgeable of the opposing force, so they 
could (and would) disobey the ROEs to improve their 
competitive position. 


MANNED SIMULATION 


• THREAT DATA 

• SUBSYSTEM MODELS 

• ENVIRONMENTAL MODELS 

• ANALYSIS RESULTS 



GROUP OBJECTIVE: 


UNMANNED DIGITAL SIMULATION 



COMMONALITY OF 

• THREAT DATA 

• MISSIONS 
•ROEs 


• MODEL BEHAVIOR 

• ANALYTICAL TECHNIQUES 

• PILOT EXPERTISE 


• EMPLOYMENT TACTICS 

• ANALYSIS RESULTS 


Fig. 2. CSEA Interface Group 
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Establishing ROEs and objectives for the pilots in the 
manned simulations and ensuring that they were followed 
became a critical task for achieving traceability of results 
between simulations. ROEs must be strict enough to minimize 
the gaming opportunities, but not so strict that the pilots are 
unable to explore the operational employment options that 
they are there to provide. This issue must be resolved each time 
a new simulation is conducted and often requires modifying 
ROEs prior to the actual start of the manned simulation 
investigation. 

Simulation Enhancements 

Through manned simulation comparisons and lessons 
learned, the fidelity of the digital pilot in unmanned simulations 
has been improved dramatically. For example, Tac Brawler 
production rules have become highly representative of actual 
pilot behavior. The tendency is to add more detailed actions and 
develop the capability to control more aspects of the pilot 
behavior and systems interfaces through production rules. 
However, the production rules can never simulate all of the 
dynamics observed in the manned simulation, nor is there any 
desire to do this. Manned simulation will always involve tactical 
experimentation on the pilot's part ~ sometimes successful, 
sometimes not. The Tac Brawler production rules represent the 
results of the learning curve associated with this 
experimentation. Therefore, manned simulation results will 
capture, on occasion, the tails of the real-world distributions 
while Tac Brawler results will always fall closer to the mean. 


In 1986 Northrop improved the manned simulation facility 
further by constructing an entirely new facility to house the ex¬ 
isting manned simulation equipment plus an additional dome 
and seven entirely new MICSs. This facility was called the Inte¬ 
grated Systems and Simulation Laboratory (ISSL) (Figure 3). 
This gave Northrop the capability of including nine partici¬ 
pants (the 24-ft fixed-base dome, the 28-ft fixed-base dome and 
seven MICSs) in the simulated air combat environment. 


learned from the application of the cooperative simulation 
process over the preceding four years, provides the means for 
calibration and coordination of manned and unmanned 
simulation effectiveness analysis. 

CSEA Application Examples 


Example 1 


An example of a concept development study is illustrated in 
Figure 4. The aircraft designers were required to quantify the 
potential contributions of certain key technologies or sub¬ 
systems (hereafter referred to simply as technologies) toward 
mission effectiveness of an aircraft design concept. These 
technologies are typical of the type and problem space explored 
early in aircraft design work. The goal of this process is to 
ascertain whether the added effectiveness afforded by each of 
these technologies will justify the associated cost and weight 
penalties. 


OPTIMIZATION FUNCTION: COST AND WEIGHT VS. EFFECTIVENESS 


KEY TECHNOLOGIES: OBSERVABILITY LEVEL 
WEAPONS CARRIAGE 
CAPACITY 

, VEHICLE PERFORMANCE 

APPROACH: 


SENSOR TYPES 
SENSOR INTEGRATION 
STOVL 


1. ) INVESTIGATE MAJORITY OF PROBLEM SPACE WITH UNMANNED 

SIMULATION 

2. ) INVESTIGATE SELECTED ALTERNATIVE CONCEPTS 

WITH MANNED SIMULATION 


EXPECTED RESULTS: 


ALTERNATE 
CONCEPT 3 
"ALTERNATE 
CONCEPT 2 



COST AND WEIGHT 


Fig. 4. Concept Development Example 
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DIRECTOR'S 
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Fig. 3. Integrated Systems and Simulation 
Laboratory 


Northrop continued its philosophy of designing for as many 
manned participants as possible and minimizing the number of 
digitally controlled participants. The new facility also provided 
new and more powerful processors to support the additional 
participants. These processors allow manned simulation 
designers to more easily introduce many of the environmental 
and subsystem models that are present in the unmanned 
simulation models. This facility, and the analytical lessons 


Manned and unm ann ed simulations are applied to the 
extent that the full problem space (all possible combinations of 
technologies) is explored to the extent necessary by unmanned 
simulations while selected alternative aircraft concepts, using 
limited combinations of technologies, are evaluated using 
manned simulation. In this way, the advantage of unmanned 
simulation’s capabilities to analyze larger problem spaces and 
provide better statistical validity is exploited. The manned 
simulation is utilized to explore the operational employment 
benefits of each technology and to provide substantiating data 
on pilot behavior to the unmanned simulation models. 


For the example considered, the technologies were grouped 
to form the selected alternate concepts, as shown in Figure 5. In 
comparing the aggregate results between the alternate concepts, 
differences in observed mission effectiveness cannot be 
attributed to a single technology. It is possible to gain insight 
about the contributions of each by examining various low level 
figures of merit such as differences in system track file fre¬ 
quency and durations as measures of offensive sensor 
capability. Although this gives an indication of the relative 
contributions made to mission effectiveness, it can be inconclus¬ 
ive because of possible interdependencies between technologies. 

Unmanned simulation analysis fills the gap between alter¬ 
nate concepts of the manned simulation data base by exploring 
the individual contributions of each technology. By structuring 
individual technology trades between alternative concepts, the 
individual contributions of each technology can be evaluated. 
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6 WEAPONS 
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I ALTERNATE I 
1 CONCEPT 3 | 

LOW OBSERVABILITY 
6 WEAPONS 

AGILITY/MANUVERABILITY 
THREE OFFENSIVE 
SENSORS 
STOVL 




simulation elements are considered to be synchronized within 
the problem space examined. 

The unmanned model can then be applied freely to fill out 
the problem space matrix with confidence that it is accurately 
reflecting pilot operations of the technology in question. It can 
be used to establish the large statistical data base required in 
the analysis on which recommended design decisions will be 
based. Figure 7 shows sample results of this example if threat 
aircraft killed and friendly aircraft lost were the primary 
measures of mission effectiveness. 


Fig. 5. Concept Technology Application 

Figure 6 depicts the supporting analysis and concept 
refinement preceding the application of CSEA. After the 
prerequisite operations analysis composed of threat, mission 
and technology definition, preliminary unmanned simulations 
are run to initially explore the implications of each technology 
by varying each capability singularly. 

The aircraft concept refinement process produced the 
alternative concepts of interest based on preliminary system 
requirements. These concepts are evaluated using manned and 
unmanned simulation with the CSEA approach. Manned 
simulations would be run to establish a basis for operational 
behavior of the alternate concepts defined by the technology 
assessments and initial unmanned simulations. Manned 
simulation results would be analyzed to understand the tactical 
implications of the various technologies and the resultant pilot 
behavior. Simultaneously, unmanned simulation of the alter¬ 
nate concepts would be run to provide a basis of comparison 
between simulations from which behavioral rules may be 
fashioned that better emulate the observed behavior in the 
manned simulations. It is often necessary to run the unmanned 
simulation behavioral rule development through several 
iterations before an acceptable level of behavior calibration is 
possible between the manned and unmanned simulations. 

Exact duplication of all measures of mission effectiveness is 
never realistically possible due to statistical variations and the 
random behavioral deviations present in the manned simula¬ 
tion. If top level measures agree, such as kill and loss rates, a^d 
subsequent pilot review of unmanned simulation moael 
behavior proves to be acceptable, the manned and unmanned 


Example 2 

As stated earlier, the unmanned simulation can and has 
been used to investigate the “whys” behind manned simulation 
results. An example is a case in which the manned results for an 
escort mission scenario showed low survivability for the 
escorted strike aircraft. It was felt that the low success rate was 
primarily a function of simulator limitations, which forced the 
strike formation to be represented as a welded diamond 
formation and also limited the number of escorts, reducing 
their employment flexibility. 

In order to investigate these possibilities the same mission 
scenario was simulated using the AIRBAT unmanned model. 
AIRBAT was set up using data and assumptions from the 
manned simulation work. Three cases were explored. Case 1 
was the baseline or “calibration case” which was identical to 
the manned simulation work, using strikers in a welded 
diamond formation and the same escort positioning. In Case 2, 
the strike package was simulated as individual aircraft in trail 
formation to give increased mutual support and defensive 
capability. This also created a more difficult target for the Red 
interceptors. Case 3 returned to the welded diamond forma¬ 
tion, but added an additional Blue fighter flying close escort. 

The results, shown in Figure 8, indicate that the Case 1 
results track well with the manned simulation results. When 
the strikers were put in trail (Case 2) they tended to get more 
aircraft to the target, primarily because they can provide better 
mutual support. In Case 3, the addition of the close escort had 
the most dramatic effect, indicating a strong need for increased 
participants in the manned simulation. These results were used 
as the input for defining necessary improvements in the 
manned simulation capability and for improving the employ¬ 
ment concepts used in the escort scenario. 



TBS-MftC 


Fig. 6. Requirements Definition and Systems Analysis Process 
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Fig. 8. Mission Scenario Development 


Lessons Learned and Summary 

The cooperative simulation approach has resulted in a 
highly synergistic approach for evaluating advanced aircraft 
concepts and technologies. Each type of simulation has its 
principal strengths which define the role each plays in the 
cooperative simulation approach. 

Unmanned simulation, by way of its flexibility, repeatabil¬ 
ity, and ease of execution, is used to look at a broad range of 
issues. These unmanned simulation analyses act as a screening 
process from which the key issues, or driving technologies for 
mission effectiveness, can be identified and then in turn 
evaluated in the manned simulation. Additionally, technologies 
which are highly dependent on pilot decisions and interaction 
with the aircraft can be identified and earmarked for 
evaluation in the manned simulation. 

The unmanned simulation provides the means for expand¬ 
ing on the manned simulation results. Since severed factors 
may be changed simultaneously for the manned simulation test 
articles, the distinct cause of observed changes in effectiveness 
may not be clear. As shown, the unmanned simulation can be 
used to analyze intermediate points between manned simula¬ 
tion test articles. Additionally, the unmanned simulation 
models are easily accessible to the analyst to make changes and 
then rerun, permitting more experimentation in determining 
sensitivities to technology excursions. 


contributions of manned simulations to CSEA process can best 
be understood by examining how information is gathered by an 
aircraft, transmitted to the pilot, and acted upon. This process 
can be depicted as a closed-loop transfer function through 
which all information regarding the aircraft’s environment is 
passed. Figure 9 illustrates this transfer function for each of 
the major levels where information is acted on in a tactical 
environment. 

The parameters that control the efficiency of the informa¬ 
tion transfer are shown in the middle of the transfer loop and 
the values which can be used to measure that efficiency at each 
step are shown as a product of each information level. The 
efficiency with which the information is passed is controlled by 
the technologies being investigated and the pilot’s control of 
those technologies. 

Manned simulation provides unique insights to the aircraft 
design and requirements analysis process through the 
measurement of situation awareness (SA) and development of 
new tactics. 

The difficulty in measuring the contributions of the pilot’s 
understanding of the tactical situation and his chosen tactics, 
and subsequently being able to distinguish between avionics 
technology contributions and pilot contributions, has been 
limited by the inability to actually measure SA. Unless SA can 
be measured, the only logical assumption is that some fixed 
percentage of all the information available in the aircraft is 
being acted on by the pilot. This has classically been a 
limitation of unmanned simulation since the SA of digital pilots 
is artificial. Using manned simulation, it becomes possible to 
observe a pilot’s information processing and behavioral 
responses. 

Measurement of his information processing capability or 
SA has recently become possible in manned simulations 
through application of the Situation Awareness Global Assess¬ 
ment (SAGAT) tool. SAGAT is a Northrop proprietary 
technique for quantitatively measuring SA and is described in 
detail in Reference Nos. 1-3. With SAGAT it is possible to 
measure a pilot’s cognizance of key elements in his environ¬ 
ment and rationalize his behavior in response to those 
elements. This rationalization then provides the basis of 
coordination between manned and unmanned simulations. 
Without this element, it would be very difficult to achieve 
correlation of pilot behavior between the two simulations. 

By replicating as closely as possible the pilot’s information 
processing, SA and tactical behavior in the unmanned 
simulation models, we can establish, from the cooperative 
simulation process, a combined data base which can be used to 
determine tactical weapoD system requirements. 

Neither manned nor unmanned simulations provide a 
complete tool for the evaluation of m-v-n engagements. 
However, together they do provide a comprehensive approach. 
The unmanned simulation provides the tool for system 
evaluations but, more importantly, is best at performing 
paramedics and partial differential technology evaluation for 
exploring sensitivities and trends. The manned simulation 
provides the real-world dynamics and pilot-vehicle interface and 
provides the means for introducing operational reality into the 
unmanned simulation. The combined results are far superior to 
what either can produce individually. 

Northrop’s success in applying the ISSL to the aircraft 
design process has driven the desire for further ISSL develop¬ 
ment. Northrop is currently expanding the ISSL through the 
addition of more participant stations and processing capacity. 


The manned simulation cannot, by its nature, examine an 
extremely large problem space. The task of doing this will 
always rest with the unmanned simulation models. The 
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Fig. 9. Information Transfer Function 


The new capability will allow for 13 manned participants and 
the capability to support extremely high fidelity environmental 
and subsystem models for all players. This will greatly enhance 
Northrop’s ability to support new advanced aircraft and tech¬ 
nology development studies in the future. 
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Abstrac t 

The requirements for a visual system to 
adequately support a fighter aircraft's missions, 
particularly the low level and air-to-ground 
scenarios, are very demanding. Present day visual 
systems lack the brightness, field of view, and/or 
resolution to satisfy these requirements. The 
Full Field of View Dome Display System, being 
developed by McDonnell Douglas under contract from 
AFHRL and ASD/YW, is an effort to address this 
problem by providing a display system with higher 
brightness and resolution than previously attained 
in a dome simulator over 100% of the field of view 
of a modern day fighter. 

Introduction 

There is very little opportunity for the modern 
day fighter pilot to fly as he truly would in a 
wartime environment. Safety restrictions, air¬ 
space limitations, and civilian complaints/ 
concerns are among the many factors limiting 
today's training. Recent mishaps, especially in 
the European theater, have spawned additional 
restraints in the amount and type of tactical air 
combat training. There is growing concern that 
with these constraints, today's pilots are not 
receiving adequate and sufficient training in the 
type of flying he is expected to do during war. A 
simulator that can effectively supplement or 
enhance the flying time of the fighter pilot is a 
much needed commodity. An excellent example of 
this is the German Air Force's commitment of 
approximately $400 million dollars for the 
procurement of a number of simulators for the 
Tornado aircraft, aimed specifically at allevi¬ 
ating this situation. 

One of the primary approaches the Germans are 
examining involves a fiber optic helmet mounted 
display system. While these types of devices 
possess certain advantages over dome displays, 
(namely facility size requirements, brightness, 
and multiple crew aircraft simulation potential), 
they are not necessarily the best display systems 
for a fighter aircraft. Problems exist in detail 
image quality due to the fiber optic bundle 
structure. The additional optics that must be 
worn are a disadvantage both physiologically and 
operationally. Dome systems, however, do not 
require such extensive hardware on the helmet. A 
much greater stabilized instantaneous field of 
view is possible with a dome display system. 
Finally, domes currently are the more accepted 
display system in the simulator community. The 
Full Field of View Dome will be an excellent tool 
for AFHRL/OT to explore these tradeoffs. 


Background/History 

The Initial Approach:Variable Acuity/ 

Eye Tracking 

Variable Acuity Optics 

Variable acuity (VA) optics are an eloquent 
engineering solution to two major problems facing 
domed simulators today, namely low resolution and 
high imagery cost. Quite simply, VA optics allow 
the image generator to match the resolution cap¬ 
ability of the human eye. 

The human eye has an average acuity of approx¬ 
imately 1 arc min on axis which rapidly drops off 
as a function of distance from point of fixation 
as seen in figure 1. If the computer image 
generator geometrically distorts the image, and 
the image is projected using specially designed 
non-linear (VA) optics, the pixels on a linear 
light valve format are redistributed or "packed", 
so as to match the eye resolution curve, resulting 
in a variable resolution display (1). 



There are two significant advantages VA optics 
possess over conventional linear optics. Apparent 
resolution and scene uniformity are greatly im¬ 
proved due to a smooth resolution falloff. This 
is in contrast to current high resolution inset 
domes which have a relatively sharp boundary area 
which is easily discerned by the pilot. Addition¬ 
ally, an enormous potential cost savings exists 
due to conservation of pixels which reduces the 
demand on the computer image generator's size and 
capabilities. The human eye can only resolve 
approximately 130,000 resolution elements or 
pixels at any given time (1), whereas a light 
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valve or similar system can project a 
significantly greater amount. If used 
efficiently, as is done using VA optics, the 
number of Image Generator (IG) channels required 
for total field of view and high resolution is 
dramatically reduced. 

Oculometer/Eye Tracking 

VA optics technology when applied to simulation 
relies heavily upon the ability to accurately and 
quickly align the projection with the pilot's 
point of gaze. The rapid resolution fa 11 off of VA 
optics demands that the projection and the pilot's 
point of gaze be aligned to less than one degree 
under the dynamic conditions of tactical combat. 
Head movement, coupled with eye saccades and 
pursuits combine to make this a formidable 
technical challenge which is yet unresolved. 
Current oculometer or eye tracking technology can¬ 
not track the eye to such a degree of precision 
and required stability (noise induces variances in 
eye position data which results in image "jitter" 

- an unacceptable situation). Additionally, the 
human eye is capable of accelerations of approxi¬ 
mately 40,000 deg/sec/sec and linear velocities of 
up to 700 deg/sec (2). MCAIR has designed a servo 
system capable of up to 53,000 deg/sec/sec 
accelerations and linear velocities approaching 
1,000 deg/sec. Taking advantage of saccadic 
suppression (a phenomenon in which the brain 
suppresses the visual scene during rapid eye 
movements or saccades) and prediction algorithms, 
the servo system can "close" to the eye's position 
in the necessary time. This servo system is 
incorporated into the current linear optics design 
which will allow a relatively easy retrofit to VA 
optics and/or eye tracking when this technology 
has matured sufficiently. 

The Current Approach; Linear Optics 

Due to the shortcomings in current oculometer 
technology, in December 1937 the design was 
modified deleting variable acuity and eye 
tracking. The current approach incorporates 
conventional linear optics, utilizing a total of 
seven IG channels - six background and one area of 
interest (A0I), which is either target or head 
tracked. 


handle the demanding task of both static and 
dynamic blending of seven channels of projected 
imagery. The cockpit sits on rails and can be 
"rolled" out of the dome through a door in the 
lower front quadrant (out of the field of view of 
the pilot), allowing relatively easy maintenance 
or replacement of the cockpit. Railings on the 
platform around the cockpit will fold out of view 
when the simulator is in operation. 



Fig 2 - Full Field of View 
Dome Display System 


Dome 


Current Design 

Overview 

The Full Field of View Dome Display System 
incorporates a 24 foot high gain dome surface, six 
channels of background imagery, and one target or 
head tracked linear inset (, see figure 2 ). 100% 

of the field of view of an F-16C will be dis¬ 
played. The projector lenses are located immedi¬ 
ately above and behind the pilot's head, and are 
out of view during normal head and body movements. 
Imagery is projected onto the surface using 
General Electric 1000 lumen light valves. 

Computer imagery is generated using the Advanced 
Visual Technology System (AVTS), which is similar 
to a Compu-Scene IV image generator. An 
innovative video blending scheme, primarily 
accomplished through software, is incorporated to 


A number of different dome sizes were con¬ 
sidered. A 24 foot dome is being used due to size 
and brightness tradeoffs. In order to maximize 
brightness (10 ft lamberts design goal), a high 
gain screen is needed. There are, however, a 
number of tradeoffs associated with using a high 
gain screen. Although the apparent brightness is 
significantly greater, large variances can occur 
if the viewing point and projectors are not 
conjugate about the dome center. This fact 
imposes some critical design considerations on 
projector and cockpit location as well as the 
reflective properties of the dome surface. 
Considerable mathematical analysis was performed 
to optimize these variables. With a surface 
gain of approximately 10, a reflectivity of 0.53, 
and a reflected lobe shape modeled by the expres¬ 
sion (costf) 38 , projector and pilot location 
could be located so as to have acceptable 
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brightness levels and uniformity, with negligible 
brightness falloff for head movement within the 
cockpit envelope. With this determined, the 
remaining obstacle was to find a dome surface with 
these properties. A number of paints were 
evaluated, and a commercially available aluminum 
paint was found that closely matched these 
characteristics. 

Construction of the dome requires considerable 
precision and care due to the characteristics of 
the reflective surface. Joints, rivets, and 
irregularities in the surface or paint will be 
highly noticeable, and must be virtually 
eliminated if acceptable performance is to be 
obtained. Using a procedure not unlike painting a 
car, but with more steps and greater precision 
to insure a smooth and uniform surface, acceptable 
results are obtained. 

With a full field of view, even seemingly minor 
design details must be considered. The entry and 
exit is located at the rear of the dome, and 
consists of a single door that is mated as closely 
as possible to minimize its visibility when the 
system is running. The platform and railings 
around the cockpit must be out of the field of 
view and still conform to safety codes. This was 
accomplished by positioning the platform well 
below the cockpit (the cockpit is situated so the 
pilot's head is very close to the dome center - 
approximately 12 feet in the air) until the 
minimum width as per safety codes was outside the 
cockpit field of view. The railings will fold 
inward and/or downward so as to also be out of the 
field of view during sim operation. Provisions 
are included so the railings automatically come up 
should the pilot have to egress the simulator. 

Projectors 


Each of the seven projector assemblies consists 
of a General Electric 1000 lumen light valve 
located underneath the cockpit platform, an 
optical chain or "light pipe" carrying the imagery 
into the dome, and a projection lens assembly 
The projection lenses are located above and behind 
the pilot so as to provide the greatest possible 
brightness capability (figures 2 and 3). The 
location of the Area of Interest (AOI) projector 
is the most critical in nature, and is positioned 
conjugate to the viewpoint about the dome center. 
The other projectors are oriented around the AOI 
projector providing the most advantageous tradeoff 
in coverage and brightness. The total width of 
the projector columns is less than 24 inches, and 
will not block the pilot's rear view significantly 
due to his body motion when "checking six". 



Fig 3 - Projector Locations 

Background Projector Assembly 

There are six background projector assemblies - 
a forward projector, left and right side pro¬ 
jectors, left and right rear projectors, and an 
overhead projector. Their locations were 
optimized for resolution and brightness based 
on anticipated viewing time by the pilot. In 
other words, the forward projector was deemed the 
most important, the left and right sides next, 
etc. The area of coverage for each projector is 
approximately 72 degrees horizontally by 100 
degrees vertically. The overhead projector covers 
a roughly circular area of approximately 50 
degrees in radius. The maximum apparent bright¬ 
ness of the system at various points is shown in 
figure 4. Resolution for the background averages 
about 7 arc min. 


forward 



Fig 4 - Apparent Brightness in Foot-lamberts 
The optics chains for the background projectors 
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consist of a decol1imatlng relay lens, several 
extension relay lens assemblies, and a fixed roll 
adjusting assembly. The total length of each 
optics chain approaches 17 feet, of which approxi 
mately 13 feet is In the vertical. The support 
structure for the optics was designed to minimize 
the width (pilot visibility considerations) while 
still providing adequate stability and ease of 
alignment. 

Area of Interest (API) Projector Assembly 


The optics for the AOI projector are similar to 
the background projectors with a couple of notable 
exceptions. The AOI is slewable over the entire 
dome surface, which necessitates dynamic roll 
adjustment. The servo systems to accomplish this 
must be capable of accelerations of 6000 
deg/sec/sec and linear velocities of 360 deg/sec 
MCAIR has designed the servos to handle acceler-* 
ations of 53,000 deg/sec/sec and velocities of 
1,000 deg/sec, which will allow the ability to 
forward fit eye tracking capability. The 
projector lens itself is a commercially available 
lens (as are the background projector lenses 
which is interchangeable for various projection 
field sizes. A 25 degree or 40 degree inset size 
are the options being delivered. With the 25 
degree size, AOI resolution is approximately 2 arc 
min, and with the 40 degree inset resolution is 
3.3 arc min. 


Brightness 



Fig 5 - Actual Brightness Profile 


Zonal Correction 


Video Blending 

The blending of six background channels and a 
moving AOI is a formidable challenge which MCAIR 
has approached in a very unique way. Predomi¬ 
nately through software, both zonal (where two or 
more projectors overlap) and global (over the 
entire projected surface) adjustments can be made. 
This software blending scheme can successfully 
blend even the toughest "corners" of the dome - 
i.e. where three background projectors meet. This 
system also gives the dome great flexibility to 
the researcher by allowing him to vary the 
brightness of any area so as to achieve either 
maximum brightness, greatest uniformity, or any 
configuration in between these two extremes. 


Brightness 
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Field Angle 

Fig S - Zonal Corrections 
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Background to Background Blending 

The actual brightness profile of the dome 
without blending is represented in figure 5. A 
zonal correction is applied to smooth the areas of 
projector overlap. This is a purely static 
blending procedure, and results in a brightness 
profile illustrated in figure 6. From this 
profile a global correction takes place. Color 
adjustment, brightness profile shaping to include 
smoothing the peaks if desired, and compensation 
for screen gain variance based upon the current 
head position are all accomplished, resulting in 
figure 7's brightness profile. The global 
correction is a semi-static correction, with the 
only dynamic input being the head position 
affecting the screen gain. As can be 
seen, tremendous flexibility in the overall 
brightness profile is possible. 


Brightness 



Field Angle 


Fig 7 - Zonal and Global Corrections 
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Background to Inset Blending 

In order to successfully blend the AOI with the 
background, a hole must be "cut" into the back¬ 
ground imagery for the inset imagery. This in¬ 
volves blacking out the area for the inset and 
creating a 3 degree blend zone of varying 
intensity to facilitate a smooth transition 
between background and inset. This is a dynamic 
correction, as the position of the blend zone is 
constantly changing. 

Inset to Background Blending 

Both zonal and global corrections are also 
performed on the AOI. The zonal correction 
involves a static cropping of the imagery to "fit" 
into the hole created by the background to inset 
blending algorithm, and the creation of a blend 
zone which when projected over the background 
blend zone results in a uniform brightness. The 
global (semi-static) correction performed on the 
AOI is analogous to the background global 
correction with the exception of greater 
brightness reduction to match the background 
intensity. The final result is a blended AOI 
which follows the brightness profile of the dome 
as described by the user. 
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Cone!usion 


The Full Field of View Dome Display System will 
be located at the Air Force Human Resources Labor¬ 
atory, Operations Training Division at Williams 
Air Force Base, Arizona. Installation of the dome 
will begin in September 1989, with completion 
scheduled for May 1990. It will be configured as 
an F-16, with the ability to change the cockpit to 
an F-15 configuration. 

The Full Field of View Dome will possess 
greater capabilities than previous dome systems, 
providing the pilot with a more realistic 
environment, and the researcher with greater 
flexibility and more tools to work with. These 
capabilities will allow a number of research 
questions to be addressed. Brightness, color, 
scene content, and field of view requirements can 
be examined to a degree not previously possible. 
Comparisons of various types of visual 
systems can be made. The effectiveness and 
requirements of a system for aerial combat 
training, both in the air-to-air and 
air-to-ground, low level roles, can better be 
determined. The Full Field of View Dome will 
indeed be a valuable research device. 
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ABSTRACT 

The search for a higher performance - lower cost 
simulator visual system has resulted in proliferation of 
numerous "Area of Interest" projection display concepts. Of 
the many Area of Interest concepts that now exist, there is no 
clear choice which will emerge as the best system for the 
future. To minimize the procurement risk associated with 
advanced visual systems the Simulation Division of Evans and 
Sutherland developed a "Universal Projector". This 
projector can be utilized in any Area of Interest 
configuration ranging from a simple target projector to an 
eye controlled Variable Acuity visual system. This paper 
discusses the design of this projector and describes how it is 
applied to each of the target, head controlled, and eye 
controlled concepts. 

The resulting design shows that the Universal Projector 
has no size or performance penalties and can be converted 
from one concept to another by interchanging one or two 
optical modules and reprogramming control software. The 
flexibility and wide range of applications should make this 
projector very attractive to customers who do not want to 
become committed to unproven and costly display concepts. 


INTRODUCTION 

Simulator display technology is driven by the desire to 
fully support human vision at reasonable cost. The 
conventional approach of covering the entire visual field 
with eye limited detail is now recognized as an impossible 
task from both technical and cost standpoints. As a result the 
industry has seen the proliferation of numerous display 
concepts that attempt to take advantage of the variable acuity 
nature of human vision, i.e., high resolution is needed only 
in areas where the observer is looking. All advanced 
concepts for full field of view employ one or more slewable 
projectors that provide high acuity in the Area of Interest 
(AOI). These generally fall into two categories - those that 
utilize a fixed low resolution background and those that move 
the background with the AOI. In the first category we have 
target projectors, head pointed AOI, eye pointed AOI, and the 
eye pointed variable acuity inset. In the second category are 
head pointed dual field systems, and full field variable 
acuity. All of these utilize the same optical source, one or 
more light valve TV projectors. They differ only in the 
fields of view they project and speed of response. This 
suggests that any of these concepts could be mechanized with 
the same gimballed platform having interchangeable 
projection lenses. This would be very attractive because all 
the advanced AOI concepts beyond the target projector have 
various psycho-physical and technical problems that 
preclude a clear choice at this time. 

The development of the Universal Projector was organized 
to provide minimum technical risk and cost. This was 
accomplished In two ways. First, a phased approach was used 
that established feasibility before commitment was made for 
detailed design and fabrication. Also, an Initial application 
was selected that has minimal technical requirements and an 
existing market - the target projector. 


Copyright © American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, Inc., 1989. All rights reserved. 


DESIGN PHILOSOPHY AND REQUIREMENTS 

The Universal Projector consists of the common 
platform, application specific projection lenses, and source 
coupling optics as shown in Figure 1. Requirements are also 


FIGURE 1 THE UNIUERSAL PROJECTOR 
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summarized in this figure. Note that the highest angular 
resolution is required for the target projector, widest field 
of view (FOV) for the slewable background configuration or 
full field variable acuity, and fastest gimbal response for the 
eye controlled applications. An additional requirement for 
all applications is to place as much of the light valve source 
output on the viewing screen as possible (Maximum Display 
Brightness). This requirement plus the desire to make the 
projector as small as possible provides the starting point 
which defines logic for the universal projector design. 

Another factor in design philosophy that had to be 
established before any serious design effort could begin was 
the way of handling projector offset from the dome center. 
The FOV requirements shown on Figure 1 are measured from 
the viewing point - usually the dome center. In many 
applications the projector will be displaced as much as half 
way to the dome surface. The resulting variable projection 
FOV with pointing angles can be accomplished in either of two 
ways. A projection lens can be selected for the maximum 
FOV required and then the image size optically reduced for 
smaller FOVs. The other way is to utilize a zoom lens for the 
projection lens. The latter is a clear choice when the impact 
on projector module size is considered. The optical relay 
that conducts the light through the projector must be much 
larger than necessary and have higher optical quality (by a 
factor of 3) to support the fixed lens. The projector overall 
size would have to increase by at least this amount. On the 
other hand the zoom lens is not much larger than a fixed lens. 

Another benefit that arises from the selected approach Is 
that the relay resolution can degrade from center to edge - a 
characteristic of all optical relays that can only be overcome 
through large element sizes. For example, the very high 
resolution needed for the target projector must exist over 
only 1/5 of the relay Image plane. The remainder of the 
Image supports wider fields of view and therefore can have 
lesser resolution. A similar situation exists for Variable 
Acuity and the wide field slewable configurations. 
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PREUMINARY DESIGN 

Design can be logically broken down to the universal 
portion that is common to all applications and the application 
specific portion. 

Tha Universal Portion 

The universal portion of the Universal Projector Is 
shown as the Projector in Figure 1. It is the most complex 
of the modules and was the most difficult design task. It 
contains the optical relay that couples the light through the 
gimbal axes to the projection lens. The size of the projector 
will be wholly determined by the size of this optical relay. 
Therefore, it is very important to keep this light path as 
small in diameter as possible. 

The Optical Relay. A small optical relay is not consistent 
with good optical performance. Small size is achieved only 
through many relay stages which means lots of glass which 
relates to light loss, quality reduction, and high cost. 
Extensive tradeoffs were conducted to determine the optimum 
relay configuration. Results showed diameters in the 50 to 
60 mm range gave the best balance between size, efficiency, 
and optical quality. In addition this size range was most 
compatible with both the light valve source and off-the- 
shelf 35 mm camera lenses. 

Using these constraints on relay geometry, a preliminary 
layout of the projector was possible. Three configurations 
were conceived. These are shown in Figure 2. They differ in 
the gimbal arrangement relative to the optical relay. 


FIGURE 2 PROJECTOR CONFIGURATIONS 
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Configuration A is simplest optically but has considerable 
asymmetrical mass and optical offset from the gimbal axis. 
Configuration C has the best symmetry but is very 
complicated optically and mechanically. A compromise 
between these two was selected, Configuration B. 

A first order optical design was conducted to establish 
image sizes, spacings, and Fnumbers. This was a highly 
integrated effort with the mechanical design because only 
certain areas within the projector module are available for 
optical components. First order analyses are very good at 
establishing this geometry but tell nothing about image 
quality. In order to study this the relay was set up in the 
laboratory using off the shelf optical components. Because 
exact matches for the relay lenses could not be located, 
optical equivalents were constructed. Relay performance 
was found to be adequate for all applications however - It 
was clear that a custom optical design would be required to 
fit into the envelope requirements. The final custom design 
is shown in Figure 3. 


FIGURE 3 PROJECTOR RELAY OPTICS 



Control System . Once the optical approach for the 
Universal Projector was defined, conceptual design of the 
hardware was possible. Moments of inertia were estimated 
and motors sized for gimbal drives. The worst case response 
(eye control) was used for this. We found direct drive brush 
type motors were required to meet our response and space 
requirement. Space and accuracy requirements dictated use 
of incremental encoders for elevation and azimuth position 
sensing. Servo analyses showed that both gimbal drives 
would require current command rather than voltage 
command to eliminate the back emf, damping, and winding 
inductance effects in order to achieve this response with the 
required stability and insensitivity to parameter variations. 
The analyses also revealed that the desired response could 
only be achieved with an intelligent control system that 
prevents over-driving or saturation of drive electronics. 
This same control system must also have the capability of 
shaping servo inputs as required by the less demanding 
applications. A microprocessor based control system was 
selected to provide the required capability. 

Application Specific Design 

For the target projector application this consists of the 
projection lens and the coupling optics between the light 
valve and the gimballed projector. 

The Projection Lens . The projection lens must maintain 
a 20 degree field of view at the dome center for all gimbal 
angels and projector locations. This requires a 3/1 zoom 
lens because of the projectors' off dome center location. We 
decided to use an off-the-shelf 35 mm camera lens here 
because of their high optical quality, low cost, and small 
size. Because this lens is manually operated in both focus 
and zoom, a servo drive had to be designed. Here we elected 
to drive the zoom cam of the lens and add an additional cam 
for focus (which in our case Is always a function of zoom). 
The extremely tight packaging requirement and high internal 
friction of the zoom mechanization dictated a gear drive 
mechanism with 9/1 ratio. The requirement to keep up with 
maximum gimbal travel and hold against friction without 
overheating sized the motor. Servo analyses showed that 
the encoder had to be directly ooupled to the motor shaft to 
achieve the required accuracy and dynamic response. A 
unique position reference is achieved with this arrangement 
because focus cam travel Is about 60 degrees which holds 
motor rotation well less than 2 revolutions. 
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Coupling Optica . For the target projector this consists of 
5/1 zoom optics. Here we elected to utilize a variable 
conjugate type of zoom optics i.e., a single lens with variable 
object and Image distances. The main reason for this was It's 
simplicity and ease In separating and controlling both Image 
and pupil positions separately, a requirement unique to the 
optical construction of the G.E. light valve. The elements of 
this zoomer are shown In Figure 4. The actual zoom Is 


FIGURE 4 5/1 ZOOH COUPLING OPTICS 



achieved by motions of lens 2 and the trombone prism. The 
pupil control is achieved through lens 1 plus an E & S 
proprietary "Pupil Scrambler." The pupil scrambler 
operates in conjunction with lens 1 to provide a color 
balanced light valve output coupling into the downstream 
optics. This approach is very near 100% efficient in 
maintaining constant display brightness and color. This can 
be compared to the inefficient devices that are normally used 
for this function such as fiber optic plates or diffusers 
which result in low light output and/or poor optical quality. 

The 5/1 zoom configuration was set up in the laboratory 
and evaluated for color balance and optical quality. In this 
case suitable off the shelf relay lenses were found for lens 2 
but a suitable light valve coupler (lens 1) could not be found 
and required an "optical equivalent" as in the projector 
module case. Performance of these optics were found to be 
excellent. 

The required mechanical element motions as a function of 
zoom were achieved by a single drive cam. An extensive 
analysis was required to define the cam shapes and drive 
requirements. In this case the maximum closing rate and 
minimum separation of the simulated and target aircraft 
established peak dynamic requirements. 

Experimenta l Verification 

Items identified in the first order analysis that needed 
experimental verification were optical quality and servo 
performance. Questions on optical quality were resolution of 
the total system and effectiveness of the pupil control 
technique in maintaining color balance in the projected 
display. For the servo control system, the basic concept 
needed to be validated. 

Optical Exparimants. The entire optical system was set 
up In the laboratory using the first order designs discussed 
above. A G.E. light valve was used as the source and several 
35 mm camera zoom lenses were evaluated for use as the 
projection lens. A Nikon lens was selected as the one most 
suitable for our application. This lens had far better 
performance than required, was inexpensive and could be 
most easily adapted to our drive requirements. 


Both resolution and color balance were assessed over the 
entire 15/1 zoom range possible. Results were excellent 
except In the widest field condition where resolution 
deteriorated at the field edge. The cause was classic field 
curvature Inherent In relay optics. It was clear that a 
custom lens design would be required to correct this 
problem. The pupil control technique worked perfectly. It 
maintained resolution, brightness, and contrast In the 
projected display over the entire zoom range. 

Servo Control Experiments . The elevation servo motor 
was set up in the laboratory with a dummy mass to give the 
correct load inertia. The control system was breadboarded 
using a 68020 microprocessor. Everything except the lead 
compensator and, of course, the drive amplifier was 
mechanized within the microprocessor. Servo response was 
exactly as predicted in the simulations. 

DETAILED DESIGN 


The Detailed Design is logically broken down into Optical, 
Mechanical, and Electrical design areas. 

Optical Design 

The first order optical designs discussed above served as 
input for a detailed optical design. After 3 iterations the 
designs shown in Figures 3 and 4 evolved. Most of the effort 
was expended on the "Universal" portion, Figure 3, because 
these optics must perform well in all applications. 
Modulation is 50% or better at the raster limiting spatial 
frequency in all cases. Minor vignetting occurs only in the 
very large field of the slewable background configuration. 
Since no scene matching at the edge of the wide field of view 
is required with this configuration the effects of vignetting 
will be non noticeable. 

When the entire target projector is assessed including the 
light valve and projection lens, modulation at the raster 
spatial frequency limit is better than 50% over the entire 
raster at maximum zoom (smallest projected field) and 40% 
minimum zoom. 


The mechanical design of the most complex portion of the 
Universal Projector will be explained with help of Figure 5 
and 6. Figure 5 shows the gimballed platform and 3/1 zoom 


FIGURE 5 ELEVATION ASSEMBLY 
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lens mechanization within the projection head. The 55 oz-in 
motor used on this zoom drive, the focus cam, gear drive, and 
encoder are notated on this figure. A Cannon encoder was 
used here because its superior performance and packaging 
features. This encoder is common to the elevation, focus, and 
zoom axis. The gimbal acceleration design goal of 44,000 
degrees/sec A 2 was achieved with a 5 ft-lb drive motor on 
elevation and a 25 ft-lb motor on the azimuth axis. The 
Cannon encoder was installed for elevation position sensing 
as shown on Figure 5. A Teledyne Gurley modular 
incremental encoder was designed into the azimuth axis 
concentric with the optical path as shown on Figure 6. 


FIGURE 6 AZIMUTH ASSEMBLY 




The remainder of the design is the light valve coupler 
which for the target projector consists of the 5/1 conjugate 
zoomer. This design is shown in Figure 7. Element motion 
requirements are shown versus zoom on the lower portion of 
the figure. All translating elements are mounted on ball 
slides. These are driven by cam followers that ride in 
grooves in the servo driven cylindrical cam. A 5 ft-lb motor 
was required to meet the worst case flyby conditions. Again 
the Cannon encoder was used for position sensing. One of the 
most difficult design tasks on this module was protecting 
against a runaway servo. The masses of the elements are 
quite heavy and move very rapidly during normal operation 
and very little over-travel is possible for engaging hard 
stops. A centrifugal velocity limit plus a screw driven stop 
mechanism with energy absorbing bumpers was required. 

Figure 8 is a photograph of the complete projector and its 
light valve source. Covers are removed to show some 
mechanical detail in Figure 9. 


FIGURE 8 PHOTO OF TARGET PROJECTOR 



FIGURE 9 PHOTO NITH COUERS REMOUED 
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Electrical Design 

The detailed electrical design consists of the electronics 
and associated hardware necessary to control the projector 
and Interface with the host processor. A simplified block 
diagram of the electrical system Is presented in Figure 10. 
Because of the high response of the gimbal servos no 
mechanical stops could be considered on either gimbal axes. 
Slip rings are used to couple drive signals and control 
signals across these axes. They couple drive signals in and 
control signals out of the gimballed projector assembly. To 
provide maximum noise suppression the motor drive signals 
are physically separated from the control signals and twisted 
pair wiring is used on both. In addition, because of the 
critical nature of the incremental encoder operation, its 
pulses are counted and converted to digital position words as 
close to the encoder as possible. This position is then 
serially sent out through the slip rings over the control 
lines. The clock rate on this serial transmission is 2 Mhz . 


In order to support handoff between target projectors, 
high speed video switching Is provided that Is synchronized 
with vertical retrace. 

CONCLUSION 

The goal of this development has been to provide a high 
performance color target projector competitive with 
existing target projectors. Included in the design of this 
projector is an inherent growth path that allows the 
projector to assume any of the target slaved, head slaved, or 
eye tracked systems with only minor hardware and software 
configuration changes.. This flexibility provides 
compatibility with present day display technology and 
inherent flexibility to upgrade as the technology for eye 
tracking and variable acuity matures. These upgrades can be 
accomplished from the common projection platform 
presented in this paper. 


FIGURE 10 TARGET PROJECTOR FUNCTIONAL BLOCK DIAGRAM 
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Abstract 

This paper discusses the technical requirements 
for servo driven target image projectors used in 
air-to-air tactical simulation. It covers the 
design and implementation of two different systems 
installed in the Weapon System Simulation Center 
of the Lockheed Aeronautical Systems Company. 


Background 

Simulation of an air-to-air combat scenario for 
the within visual range scenario places 
requirements on the visual simulation that are 
difficult to meet under the present state of the 
art capability. Air-to-air combat requires a 
visual field of view (FOV) that is extremely 
large. A reasonable range for this FOV is the 
complete upper hemisphere plus the areas of the 
lower hemisphere from approximately -25° over the 
aircraft nose, to -45° at the sides, and up to 
the horizon line over the aircraft tail. This 
large FOV requirement calls for either a head/eye 
slaved background visual system or a multi¬ 
projector system with a resultant relatively low 
resolution background scene. At Lockheed, the 
latter mechanization, using four background 
projectors, provides a background resolution 
ranging from 8 to 11 arc-minutes per TV line. 

While this resolution is adequate for general 
flight operations, it is not adequate for within 
visual range combat where resolution consistent 
with the pilot's visual acuity is required. 

Such a capability has been provided in the past 
through the use of super-imposed high resolution 
target images on the dome screen surface. While 
this approach results in some severe limitations 
such as excessive brightness, bleed through of the 
background image, etc., Lockheed chose to use this 
method over an inset image approach as the least 
risky although the desired performance 
improvements on the existing mechanizations still 
required a new design and mechanization. 

The following discussion covers the 
determination of requirements for such a system, 
the design of the system, and the integration 
problems observed in implementing two different 
versions of target projector systems at Lockheed. 


General Requirements 

The dome size, cockpit installation, physical 
projector size and dome screen gain 
characteristics all affect the target projector 
installation as well as the number of target 
images to be presented in the simulation scenario. 

For several reasons, Lockheed has chosen to 
provide their simulation in a 28 ft. diameter dome 
with a gain screen (gain of 2). This affects the 
real estate available for installation of target 
projectors and impacts the apparent brightness of 
the target images due to the target projector/ 
screen/pilot angles. 

The use of the General Electric Talaria 
projector as the image source for the target 
projectors provides a sufficiently high resolution 
and bright image that it allows the use of a half- 
raster split image for each individual target 
image. This cuts down on the number of individual 
CIG channels needed for the target images and the 
number of light valves or CRTs to be located 
within the dome. 


Optimally, all target image projectors should 
be installed at the center of the simulation dome. 
Unfortunately, this is precisely where the pilot 
sits in the simulation cockpit. The laws of 
physics have hot been repealed and it is necessary 
to compromise the location of the target projector 
heads. It was determined that locations for four 
panoramic heads could be found at the four corners 
of the cockpit installation. The heads were 
located just under the cockpit visible FOV line. 

The same basic configuration was utilized in 
the second system to be installed in the Lockheed 
Weapon System Simulation Center (WSSC). In this 
case another set of 4 panoramic heads were 
installed in positions directly outboard from the 
initial 4 heads. This provided capability for two 
more target images throughout the dome while not 
causing any visible shadowing of the existing head 
installations. The additional heads do suffer 
from the effects of greater head/screen angles on 
distortion and screen gain effects. These effects 
are considered to be within an acceptable range, 
however, and do not seem to cause undue problems. 


* Member, AIAA 
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Image Size Requirements 

The primary size requirements for the target 
image are set by the combat scenario itself. 

Image size ranges from an approximate 10* 
diameter image corresponding to a 50 ft. wingspan 
target vehicle at about 300 ft. range to a 7 arc- 
minute diameter image corresponding to that same 
vehicle at a 24,000 ft. or 4 mile range. 

Image Resolution 

Image resolution requirements are determined by 
the necessity to observe the image and determine 
its characteristics at the appropriate range. At 
the longer ranges, the limiting factor is the 
visual acuity of the pilot, himself. Literature 
searches indicate the normal acuity of the pilot's 
vision is limited to approximately 1 arc-minute, 
although some pilots will say that they can do 
better than this. This limitation set the minimum 
resolution .requirement on the target projection 
system. The Lockheed systems were designed to 
give a 1.5 arc-minute per TV line resolution at 
the 10* diameter condition while the resolution 
at the smallest diameter was significantly better 
than the 1 arc-minute requirement. 

Image Brightness 

The requirement for image brightness of a 
super-imposed image is determined by the need to 
provide adequate over-power of the background 
scene. Since the background brightness for the 
Lockheed simulation domes was specified to be 2.0 
ft. lamberts maximum, the requirement for the 
target image was set to be 6.0 ft. lamberts 
maximum, providing a 3 to 1 margin for image 
highlights. While this margin results in some 
bleed-through of background highlights through 
target image darker areas, it does not appear to 
be a problem. 

The problem of background bleed-through was 
considered to be of much less consequence than the 
technical problems of matching dynamic positions 
of the target images and an electronic "hole" in 
the background scene. 

Image Motion/Positional 
Requirements 

Since the location of the target image in a 
dome simulation is a function of the own-ship 
maneuvers plus the relative motion of the own-ship 
and the target vehicle, the dynamic performance of 
the target projector positional servos are very 
Important. As a general requirement, the own-ship 
maneuvers were predicated on a Mach 1 speed and a 
maximum roll rate of 250*/s. The target vehicle 
speed was also considered to be Mach 1 maximum, 
while the target attitude variation was not 
important to the target projector motion 
requirements. The above dynamic requirements had 
to be modified to determine actual projector 
panoramic head requirements based on the head 
positions within the dome, since the requirements 
provided only the apparent motion of the image as 
determined at the pilot's eye-point. 

The above relative movements determined the 
maximum zoom lens dynamic performance as well. 

The relative speed of the own-ship/target vehicle 
of Mach 2 can be calculated into the dynamic 
requirements for the image diameter. This results 


in a dynamic requirement ranging from .01*/s at 
the maximum range to 65*/s at the minimum range. 

As a practical matter, the requirement to provide 
for a Mach 2 closure rate at a 300 foot range is 
rather unrealistic and a somewhat lower figure was 
selected for this requirement. 

Positional accuracy was arbitrarily set at 
1/2* or 30 arc-minutes as observed by the pilot. 

In certain areas, such as immediately in front of 
the aircraft, where image correlation with the HUD 
display etc. is required, this requirement may not 
be adequate and fine tuning of the positional 
accuracy may be required. 


Dynamic performance of the target projector 
system has been defined to match as closely as 
possible with the dynamic performance of the 
background image Computer Image Generator (CIG). 
In the Lockheed case, both domes utilize the 
General Electric Compuscene IV CIG. This system 
provides an 80 ms. transport delay with a 60 Hz. 
field rate on top of the normal simulation system 
transport lag. Provisions are included to adjust 
a target system transport lag during integration 
testing for optimum matching between the target 
image motion and the background image apparent 
motion. 


Zoom Lens 

The installation includes a zoom lens assembly 
in each panoramic head light path. This zoom 
provides the necessary adjustment to maintain a 
constant image diameter throughout the FOV plus 
the ability to change that diameter as a function 
of target vehicle range. This zoom ability plus 
the ability to utilize electronic size control of 
the image on the projector raster allows range 
control variations as great as 80 to 1. 


Brightness Control 

To compensate for the variations in apparent 
image brightness due to effects of the high screen 
gain and the changes in projector angles, each 
projector light path includes ah attenuator or 
iris mechanism to allow control of the light 
intensity as a function of image location. This 
mechanism is also used to compensate for 
differences in brightness due to the variation of 
image size at the different apparent target 
ranges. 

Target Projector Control 

The target projector panoramic heads, zoom lens 
assemblies, and the other auxiliary functions such 
as attenuators, shutters, halo diaphragms, etc., 
are controlled through the use of digital control 
systems. In Lockheed's first target projector 
system, this was provided by an integrated control 
system where the servo control loops were handled 
by an independent 68030 micro-computer. Other 
computations were handled within the Gould mini¬ 
computer used as an I/O computer in the Lockheed 
simulation. 
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These include: 

• computation of head azimuth/elevation for 
each individual panoramic head, 

• computation of zoom lens settings as 
function of individual panoramic head 
position and desired image FOV, 

• control of attenuator/brightness iris as 
function of individual panoramic head 
position, 

• control of shutter mechanism to hand off 
image from one panoramic head to another 
as required at certain image locations, 
and 

• computation of de-roll correction angles 
to be applied to the image rotational 
commands given to the computer image 
generator (CIG) as a function of the 
individual panoramic head position. 


In the Lockheed second target projector system, 
the addition of two additional target images (a 
total of four) increased the computational load. 
This resulted in the decision to provide all of 
the above computations in addition to the servo 
loop computations in dedicated micro-computers. 

Two 80386 micros were used for this application. 


De-Roll and Panoramic Head 
Hand-Off 

Use of an azimuth/elevation panoramic head 
projecting a TV image results in a projector roll 
of the image as the azimuth axis is rotated. The 
image computation in the CIG must be corrected for 
this projector roll. Without this correction, a 
target image would be perceived as cart-wheeling 
around the dome if given a pure azimuth motion 
command. Such a de-roll correction is done for 
each individual head. 


Since, in the Lockheed installation, a single 
target image from the CIG is used for the two 
target projector head source Talarias, the de-roll 
correction must be synchronized with the hand-off 
from the front panoramic head to the rear head or 
vice versa. This synchronization requires very 
close attention to the shutter timing and the 
transport lag of the CIG. While it has been 
possible to fine tune this timing to make an 
almost imperceptible change-over, the more 
practical approach is to utilize a short black-out 


period rather than allow a possibility of a 
momentary de-roll error to be seen. It has been 
found that the black-out is less disconcerting 
than the sight of a momentary instantaneous 
attitude shift of the target vehicle. 

While the ability to synchronize the de-roll 
function precisely with the actual image motion is 
difficult due to the transport lag of the CIG 
(approx. 80 msec.), the actual problem seems to be 
minimal. At high target motion speeds, the eye 
seems to be incapable of perceiving the precise 
attitudes. After the motion ceases, the system 
recovers rapidly enough that the eye and brain 
tend to ignore the dynamic errors. 

Panoramic Head Removal 
and Replacement 

The Lockheed WSSC simulation is designed for 
use as a development tool for new aircraft design 
and evaluation. Thus, it was originally specified 
that the simulation cockpit was to be quickly and 
easily removed and replaced with a different 
cockpit. This placed a severe constraint on the 
target projector system since it was found that 
the rear pair of panoramic heads would be 
positioned in such a location that they would 
prevent the normal roll-out of the cockpit as 
desired. The mechanical design of the panoramic 
head optical path structure was made such that it 
could be quickly and easily removed and replaced 
without necessity for time consuming re¬ 
calibrations and adjustments, thus allowing for 
the change in cockpits. 

Lessons Learned 

After going through two development programs of 
target projectors in short succession, it is 
apparent that one should have found some areas 
where the design could have been improved. 

The wide dynamic range for the panoramic heads 
(from essentially 0*/s to over 500*/s and the 
extreme magnification of the head motion to the 
projected image makes the servo control extremely 
important. Any jitter or oscillation of the head 
becomes immediately noticeable. 

While color target images are subjectively more 
pleasing and desirable, the added brightness of a 
mono-chromatic light valve projector would have 
made the optical design less demanding. 
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Abstract 

Four years ago, the development of an Enlarged 
Field of View Fiber Optic Helmet Mounted Display 
(EFOV FOHMD) was initiated as Phase V of the 
FOHMD program. The objective was to dramatically 
increase the 32 degree per eye field of view (FOV) 
delivered with the Phase IV FOHMD. The original, 
rather aggressive, goal was to deliver 100 
horizontal degrees per eye. With a 40 degree 
overlap the resulting instantaneous FOV is 
approximately 160 degrees horizontally by S3 
degrees vertically. During this phase further 
advances leading to a fully eye-tracked area-of- 
interest operation have been made. Two 
oculometers have been developed to the point where 
eye-servoed operation can be evaluated. Eye 
servo range has been considerably increased, to 
plus/minus 45 degrees horizontally by plus/minus 
25 degrees vertically. Continued refinements to 
the optical head tracker have enlarged the 
tracking envelope to totally encapsulate an F-16 
cockpit. This next year will be spent 
integrating these component technologies, refining 
system performance, and evaluating the training 
effectiveness, to provide the Tactical Air Force 
(TAF)with a cost effective mission simulator. 


* Electronics Engineer, Fiber Optic Helmet 
Mounted Display (FOHMD) program manager 

** Manager of Visual Development 
Member of AIAA 

+ President and Vice President of 
Martin Shenker Optical Design. 


Introduction 

The fiber Optic Helmet Mounted Display (FOHMD) 
is a state-of-the-art visual display system for 
tactical aircraft flight training simulation, 
being developed as a joint US/Canadian effort. A 
prototype FOHMD, designated the Phase IV system, 
was delivered in 1935 to the Operations Training 
Research Facility operated by the Air Force Human 
Resources Laboratory (AFHRL) at Williams Air Force 
Base in Arizona. This system has already been 
described in the open literature (1),(2). 

The purpose of the FOHMD is to provide the 
fighter pilot with a view of the outside world 
that corresponds to what he would see from an 
actual aircraft. The displays used in flight 
simulators for commercial and military transport 
aircraft present a field of view (FOV) which 
matches the transport pilots' view of the world as 
constrained by the cockpit windows. In a fighter, 
a bubble canopy allows him to see in all direc¬ 
tions. To provide this field of regard, the FOHMD 
places a collimated display, with a limited 
instantaneous .FOV, directly in front of the 
pilots' eyes. The appropriate imagery to display 
is then determined by head tracking the pilot. 

Evaluation of the Phase IV system indicated 
that it had sufficient horizontal FOV, 127 
degrees, to support air to ground (A/G) and air to 
air (A/A) tasks (3). A recent study at HRL, using 
a dodecahedron based display, indicated that 160 
degrees instantaneous FOV, might be an improvement 
(4). The Phase V development is an attempt to 
address these questions. 

Studies will be performed on both displays to 
measure pilot performance in a variety of A/A and 
A/G tasks. Transfer of training experiments are 
also planned as performance metrics by themselves 
are not a good indication of the training 
effectiveness of a particular device (5). 

In common with other visual simulation devices, 
no single parameter can be optimized without 
degrading others. In general, an FOHMD with a 
smaller FOV will have lower weight and inertia as 
well as higher resolution. The planned studies 
will also consider these and other variables in 
determining the training effectiveness of the 
FOHMD system. 


This paper is declared a work of the U.S. Government and 
is not subject to copyright protection in the United States. 
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It is unlikely that the temporal fields would 
cause concern with this vignetting problem. 
However, 12:00 o'clock vignetting at the nasal 
fields probably results in a diminished overlap 
with eye movements. It is not obvious that this 
is bothersome to a person using the display. 
Perhaps this is due to the filling of the eye, 
opposite the vignetting eye, with visual 
information. More testing of this condition is 
necessary to answer this question. Through re¬ 
design this vignetting can be eliminated at the 
expense of larger pancake windows or reduced eye 
relief. 


Major System Improvements 

The Phase IV FOHMD employed a four camera 
optical head tracker (OHT) which viewed six infra¬ 
red LED’s arrayed on the top of the helmet, as 
depicted in Fig 8. The original tracking envelope 
was a symmetrical box centered on the pilot eye 
point. In order to optimize the tracking envelope 
to a modern TAF aircraft, the F-16, the camera 
orientation and spacings were altered for the 
Phase V system. 



Fig 8 - Optical Head Tracker Configuration 

The Phase IV OHT used expensive and fragile 
accelerometers for lead prediction (6). To reduce 
costs and increase ab.il ity to tolerate impacts, 
the accelerometers were replaced with rate 
sensors. Rate sensors have worked acceptably for 
head motion prediction and are now used on both 
FOHMD systems. The tracking envelope, accuracy, 
and motion prediction currently available with the 
OHT operating at 60 Hertz, are considered adequate 
to support TAF simulation needs. Table 1 shows 
the head tracker range and accuracy which 
resulted from the Phase V developments. 


TABLE 1. Phase V Developed Optical 
Head Tracker Range 

Operational Envelope Resolution 


X : +/- 30 cm 0.025 cm 

Y : +/- 30 cm 0.025 cm 

Z : +/- 20 cm 0.025 cm 

Yaw : +/- 170 deg 0.08 deg 

Roll : +/- 65 deg 0.08 deg 

Pitch: +90,-60 deg 0.08 deg 


Color and luminance matching are difficult on 
the existing 82 degree FOHMD due to the non- 
uniform characteristics of the light valve pupil 
and an inadequate amount of diffusion at the 
output end of the fiber cable. At the present 
time, neutral density filters are used to match 
the background brightness with the inset, and the 
resultant system white field brightness has been 
measured at 40 footlamberts. That is approxi¬ 
mately the brightness of a normally lighted room. 

The 100 degree system would have had even 
greater brightness matching problems with the 
inset if a different approach hadn't been taken. 
The standard General Electric light valve has a 
non-uniform pupil with regard to color, the effect 
of which has been seen in the 82 degree system 
inset. If a standard light valve were modified to 
have a white pupil it would have a significant 
loss in resolution. Because of this, it was 
decided to use a multiple light valve (MLV) that 
was modified to yield a spectrally uniform pupil. 
With the use of this new light valve, the 100 
degree FOHMD is much brighter, and exhibits a much 
more uniform color range, than the 82 degree 
FOHMD. Inset resolution has also increased 
because of the better modulation transfer function 
(MTF) of the MLV as opposed to the standard single 
light valve General Electric Talaria Projector. 

The 82 degree FOHMD will be modified to take 
advantage of this approach in the near future. 

Presently the EFOV FOHMD background channels 
exhibit a rapid fall off in brightness as the eye 
nears the edge of the display exit pupil, while 
the inset has a reasonably uniform exit pupil. 

The source of this problem is the current light 
diffusion technique used to create uniform image 
brightness. Diffusion is accomplished by finely 
grinding the end of the fiber optic bundle at an 
imaging surface. The brightness falloff will be 
corrected as better diffusion techniques are 
developed. 

Investigating better diffusion techniques has 
lead to another potential Improvement. An 
increase In the system MTF, and inset brightness, 
appears possible, if the diffusion can be moved 
from the bundle end, to the relay optics of the 
background projectors. The fiber optics which 
feed the Imagery to the helmet optics. Fig 9, 
have been developed to support the FOV demanded by 
the background, and the resolution required for 
the AOI (7). 
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Fig 9 - FOHMD Fiber Optics Bundle 


Schott Fiber Optics has recently developed 
bundles with very regular structure and 5 micron 
fiber optic core size. These bundles have a 
limiting resolution of 180 1inepairs/mm when 
polished and 140 1inepairs/mm when the fine grind 
is applied. If diffusion were done in the back¬ 
ground only, and polished bundles were used, the 
limiting factor in system resolution would then 
become inset size. The use of inset sizes smaller 
than 25 degrees could then significantly increase 
system resolution. The limiting factor would once 
again probably be the fiber optic bundles. The 
size of the inset will be investigated over the 
next year. The 82 degree FOHMD, because it 
magnifies the bundles less than the 100 degree 
FOHMD, will always be capable of higher resolution 
and is a more likely candidate for this type of 
improvement. 


Eye Tracking - The Near Future 

Eye tracking technology has made considerable 
progress since the Phase IV FOHMD was developed. 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Photo 
Instrumentation Engineers, two oculometers, 
developed during Phase V, were presented (3). One 
is a refined ISCAN system, and the other was 
developed by a University of Toronto group, now 
incorporated as El-Mar. Figures 10 and 11 
illustrate approximately how either of these 
systems would appear when mounted on the helmet. 
Both eye trackers use a dark pupil approach with a 
two dimensional CCD detector array and multiple 
illuminators. Multiple illuminators provide 
better lighting and help increase the tracking 
range. The Phase IV helmet has recently been 
flown in the eye tracked mode and is currently the 
testbed for these Phase V developments. 



Fig 10 - FOHMD with Eye Tracker 



Fig 11 - FOHMD Helmet Details 


Considerable refinement will be needed to 
improve eye-tracker performance and to increase 
tracking range. However, it appears that a 
functional oculometer will be developed within a 
year, based on one or both of these competing 
technologies. However, the optical performance of 
the FOHMD is also evolving, thus, generating new 
demands on the oculometer. If the FOHMD is fitted 
with a smaller A0I, this will significantly 
increase the requirement for rapid and accurate 
oculometer output. 


Conclusions 


The 100 degree FOHMD has yet to exhibit the 
level of performance necessary for it to be 
considered a production system. The technology 
appears to be in place to finish developing the 
EF0V FOHMD into a functional simulator. Continued 
refinements already planned should correct the 
problems the system currently exhibits. Studies 
on both these devices will then allow an FOHMD to 
be specified which will satisfy the Tactical Air 
Forces training requirement. 
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ARSTPACT 


Two critical issues of the Close Air 
Support Study required the Engineering 
Flight Simulation Laboratory (FSL) at 
General Dynamics Fort Worth Division to 
configure a dual-eyepoint visual scene 
generation system to present both the 
pilot's and ground threat operator's 
scenes. The first issue the simulation 
facility had to solve was how to present 
the visual cues that would allow the 
pilot to locate and deliver weapons 
against an assigned target set. This 
issue involved the visual scene 
presentation, the amount of clutter, 
visual effects, and the pilot's field of 
view. First, visual scene presentation 
had to balance best scene resolution 
against the field of view the projection 
system provided to the pilot. Second, 
since a visual scene generation system 
cannot present real-world clutter, the 
system had to be tuned to provide the 
best scene without overloading. Third, 
visual effects representing battlefield 
conditions had to be analyzed and 
incorporated in the scene. Last, with 
the above parameters driving the 
requirements, a cockpit station was 
selected with a projection system whose 
field of view would accommodate the 
aircraft maneuver limits. 

The second issue involved the 
aircraft survivability against the 
ground threats located on or near the 
forward line of troop (FLOT). The study 
could have used a software model to 
represent the detection, tracking, and 
missile launch process of a threat 
operator. It was opted to use man-in- 
the-loop as the threat operator to 
influence the data spread of the 
survivability numbers. This decision 
then required the FSL to configure the 
second eyepoint to present the video for 
the surface-to-air threat electro-optical 
tracker. 


Copyright Ccj 1989 by General Dynamics 
Corporation^ All rights reserved. 
Published by the American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics, Inc. with 
permission. 


This paper describes the design 
considerations for selecting the visual 
display system, building the visual scene 
database and optimizing a closed loop 
response of the E-0 tracker video across 
a fiber-optic data link to the surface- 
to-air threat simulator. 


INTRODUCTION 

Figure 1 shows a typical close air 
support mission. The CAS aircraft 
loiters in friendly territory until the 
Forward Air Controller (FAC) supplies the 
mission target instructions. These 
instructions include target location, 
ingress and egress route information and 
expected threat types in the area. The 
data can be manually entered into the 
avionics or automatically entered via 
data link. This information is used to 
calculate steering to the target. For 
the purposes of this study all data were 
entered into the system via data link. 

The pilot sets up his ingress to the FLOT 
area and maneuvers to locate his assigned 
target. The pilot does a pop-up maneuver 
and at the peak of the roll-in starts the 
visual search for the tank line. On 
detection, the pilot rolls wings level, 
enters the dive to put the target pipper 
on the tank. If he does not see the 
target, then the decision to egress or 
start a reattack run must be made. The 
pilot, during his weapon delivery, must 
detect and evade the surface-to-air 
threats in the area. 

The threat vehicles, on the other 
side of the FLOT, will be with the tank 
line or slightly behind. The simulated 
threat (SA-8 type) will contain both CW 
illumination and EO TV tracking 
capability. The threat operators, after 
radar detection, will attempt to lock 
the EO tracking periscope on the target 
as the prelude to launching a missile. 
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THE CLOSE AIR SUPPORT MISSION 
FIGURE I 


These are the two elements of this 
study. One, how the target cueing 
accuracy affects the target acquisition 
and two, in the one-on-one against the 
passive threat, how the aircraft speed 
and maneuverability affects 
survivability. 


CONCEPT DEFINITION 

Target cueing and survivability were 
the issues that shaped the study 
requirements. A concept phase was 
conducted to answer the questions on the 
key components needed to accurately 
represent the environment to the pilot. 
The high-resolution visual presentation 
with maximum terrain clutter, realistic 
target models and battlefield special 
effects were key factors for acceptable 
simulator fidelity. The above factors 
dictated that the scene represent the 
European terrain and weather norms. 
Present and future capabilities of target 
locating systems were considered to 
assess the question of cueing accuracy. 
The target cueing was broken down into 
models representing target locating 
accuracies between 350 and 3500 feet. 

Two aircraft models were considered: one 
was a highly maneuverable but relatively 


slow concept aircraft; the second 
aircraft was modeled after the F-16. 

These models were used to best represent 
the capabilities of a future CAS 
aircraft. 

This left the issue of how to 
approach the survivability question. The 
concept phase used a software model to 
operate as a surface-to-air threat. It 
was determined that the programming of 
this model in the area of detection, 
identification and tracking was 
unrealistic. The human element could not 
be accurately programmed within the 
limits of this study. The answer was the 
interfacing of the aircraft simulation to 
a validated surface-to-air threat 
simulator. Since today's battlefield 
threats involve both rf and optical 
acquisition, a method of providing an 
accurate video tracking capability had to 
be developed. 

To summarize the above paragraphs, 
the Engineering Flight Simulator started 
with the following requirements to 
configure a simulation that could provide 
good effectivity numbers on "target 
cueing" and "survivability". 
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1. A visual scene that would use 
all the image generation 
system capability in the area 
of throughput rates. 

2. A projection system/cockpit 
station that would provide the 
best resolution, yet allowed 
the pilot to maneuver for 
weapon delivery. 

3. A closed-loop link into an 
offsite threat laboratory that 
had a large built-in delay in 
transmission times. 

DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS 

The first design decision involved 
the selection of a visual display system 
to meet the project's requirements. Two 
different systems were available in the 
laboratory at this time. One possible 
system was a 24-foot Dome using three 
General Electric light valve projectors 
to produce the image to the pilot's 
eyepoint at dome center. The resulting 
presentation had a 163 deg. H x 60 deg. V 
field of view, with resolution of 5.2 
arc min per optical line pair 
(arcmin/OLP). The second system 
consisted of three high resolution 
monitors projected through wide angle 
collimated lenses set in front of the 
cockpit. This system produced 138 deg. H 
x 38 deg. V field of view at a 
resolution of 2.5 arcmin/OLP. Since 
target cueing was one of the critical 
parameters to be measured, the second 
system was chosen. This choice 
sacrificed the larger FOV of the first 
system for the higher resolution visual 
presentation of the second. 

The design of the gaming area was 
the next decision. A central European 
database was selected to portray the 
complex weather and terrain features that 
might involve a close air support 
mission. Defense Mapping Agency (DMA) 
data for a small area of approximately 
50NM x 35NM was obtained and processed. 
The Close Air Support database was 
produced from elevation data in the 
Germany Area to be a low-level, very 
dense, forest terrain. It was produced 
to run at 50 Hz or 20 millisecond update 
rate. The CT6* Image Generator required 
about 17 milliseconds of the maximum 20 
to complete each frame. The number of 
polygons that the CT6 image generator 
could process was between 8000 and 9000 
when integrated with the three WAC window 
cockpit station. This number of polygons 
is about 2.5 to 3.0 times what a standard 
large area database can produce. 


*Model name for Evans & 
Sutherland system. 


The database was designed for a 
visibility of 30,000 feet. This short 
visibility number allowed all the 
polygons to be drawn very near the 
eyepoint, allowing an extremely high 
scene density. With the visibility set, 
the database can also be designed with a 
250-meter (830 foot) post spacing with a 
50-foot elevation filter. Each 250-meter 
square is broken up into two right 
triangles. These two triangles are 
packed with 13 randomly placed evergreen 
trees. With this packing efficiency, 
over 1,000 trees per square mile is 
achieved on the CT6 image generator. 

This compares to only 66 trees per square 
mile on the standard databases with high 
visibility. 

The CAS database also had the 
ability to place moving targets over the 
terrain in real time. These included 
aircraft, missiles, tanks, and dynamic 
smoke screens. The total capability to 
the system is to drive up of 12 dynamic 
targets at one time. 

The target cueing models written for 
this study included current and future 
navigation systems ranging from a common 
gyro INS to a more accurate Digital 
Terrain System (DTS). This DTS tracks 
the position of the aircraft in a terrain 
elevation database much like a visual 
scene generator uses. This position and 
elevation data are then verified by the 
RADAR altimeter. The uncertainty of the 
FAC's position information then had to be 
inserted into the parameters to arrive at 
the total target cueing solution. 

The aircraft aerodynamic and 
performance models were baselined to a 
standard F-16 model. This formed the 
high-speed end of the study parameters. 

A second model was developed with 
increased angle-of-attack and turning 
performance, while limiting the aircraft 
speed. This model was used to represent 
the low-speed, highly maneuverable 
concept aircraft. 

The last design consideration 
involved the mechanization of the threat 
operator's visual scene. The Flight 
Simulation Laboratory had the correct 
assets for this task. The CT6 is a 
dual-eyepoint (i.e., dual channel 
capability) system that can operate as 
(1) a single-image generator, (2) two 
separate eyepoints in the same database, 
or (3) two different simultaneous 
simulations. Figure 2 is a 
representation of the control and 
display console of the CT6 and how the 
two eyepoints were assigned to the 
individual elements of the simulation. 

The center channel of Viewpoint #2 
represented the threat operator's sight. 

The threat operator's viewpoint 
video generated by the CT6 was mixed with 
cross-hair aiming symbology generated by 
a Sanders-8 raster graphics unit. This 
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EYEPOINT ALLOCATION BETWEEN SIMULATION ELEMENTS 
FIGURE 2 


mixed video was then encoded for calculated by this host complex and 

transmission through the fiber-optics shipped to the Threat Laboratory. The 

link to the threat laboratory. This threat scene generator (CT6 eyepoint #2) 

encoding and decoding of data, video, provided a video representing the view 

and audio was performed by the Artel through an enhanced optical ranger 

fiber-optic interface on both ends of the finder. This video was mixed with threat 
fiber-optic link. symbology and shipped to the threat 

laboratory. The display in the threat 
Figure 3 shows the configuration of laboratory was controlled by two 

the combined simulations for the Close handwheels representing elevation and 

Air Support study. The aircraft azimuth. These handwheel angles are 

aerodynamics, avionics, weapons and transmitted to the Flight Simulation 

environment were hosted on three Laboratory to position the threat 

supermini computers supported by an array operator's eyepoint. This represented 
processor. The threat geometry and the close-loop operation for an optical 

terrain masking effects were also tracking system. 
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FLIGHT SIMULATION LABORATORY 



SIMULATOR CONFIGURATION 
FIGURE 3 


TESTING AND VALIDATION 

During the simulator testing phase 
we found the three high-resolution 
monitor system to have adequate display 
resolution to present the targets in the 
visual scene within real-world 
expectations. The target acquisition 
ranges were verified by comparison to 
visual detection range test data. The 
limited field of view of this type of 
system prevented the pilots from 
performing the preferred offset pop-up 
attack on the targets. Visual scene 
blurring at fast roll rates was also 
found to be a problem with this type of 
configuration due to data throughput 
times. The visual scene database, built 
using 800-meter post spacing between the 
datapoints, was found to provide good 
terrain detail to depict the Central 
European area. The tree texture patterns 
overlayed on the terrain skin seemed to 
provide the pilot the most effective 
speed cues in the visual scene. The 5NM 
visibility modeled into the database 
allowed the Image Generator to build the 


high detail in close to the aircraft 
without the additional load of building 
the database further than the visibility 
setting. Color tuning of the database 
required more development time than 
expected because of its direct effect on 
the target acquisition range. This was 
due to camouflage, and target contrast 
against the background terrain. The use 
of typical armored formations modeled on 
the Dynamic Coordinate Systems (DCS) also 
provided increased target cueing and 
identification to the pilot. Gray-scale 
contrast also played an important role in 
providing the correct visual acquisition 
range to the Surface-to-Air Threats 
optical tracker. The gray-scale of the 
aircraft was adjusted against the 
background gray-scale to vary the target 
aircrafts contrast. This increased or 
decreased the aircraft's detection range 
in the optical tracker. 

Both navigation models used 
sinusoidal drift estimation equations 
varying the magnitude to provide the 
target cueing errors in the aircraft 
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avionics. Fixed distance errors were 
then used to represent both accurate and 
rough estimates of the FAC's location and 
were added to the navigation solution to 
achieve the total target cueing solution. 
A perfect cueing model was also added to 
provide calibration capability to match 
the target cueing to the visual scene 
generator system. 

The toughest problem to solve was 
the transmission delay between the threat 
operator handwheel inputs to the scene 
generation system, and back to the 
display. This loop and the associated 
delay times are depicted in Figure 4. 

The throughput time from the Flight 
Simulation Laboratory's host computers 
through the fiber-optic link to the 
Threat Laboratories'computer complex was 
found to be approximately 1.25 seconds. 

To solve this problem, time frame 
counters were put on each computer 
system and were used to calculate the 
delay time dynamically from frame to 
frame. The FSL compared their current 
time frame count (TFc) with the delayed 


time frame count (TFd) received from the 
Surface-to-Air Threat laboratory. The 
results are the number of frame counts 
delayed in 20-ms units. 


N = TFc - TFd Equation 1. 

The FSL then adjusted the Surface-to-Air 
Threat's pedestal angle positions in the 
current buffer to compensate for the 
digital communications lag by the 
following equations. 


PEDAZadj = PEDAZ + N * .020 * 
PEDAZRATE Equation 2 


PEDELadj = PEDEL + N * .020 * 
PEDELRATE Equation 3 


Where:PEDAZ 
PEDEL 
PEDAZRATE 
PEDELRATE 


Pedestal azimuth angle 
in radians 
Pedestal elevation 
angle in radians 
Pedestal azimuth rate 
in radians/sec. 

Pedestal elevation rate 
in radians/sec. 



THREAT OPERATORS CLOSED LOOP DELAY 
FIGURE 4 
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PEDELRATE 


= Pedestal elevation rate 
in radians/sec. 

PEDAZadj = Delay Compensated 

Pedestal azimuth in 
radians 

PEDELadj = Delay Compensated 

Pedestal elevation in 
radians 


CONCLUSION 

The results of the Close Air Support 
Study indicated the dual-eyepoint CT6 
Image Generation System was a valuable 
tool in determination of the critical 
elements of the simulation. In general, 
the following observations were made. 

1. The limited field of view of 
the projection system was a 
problem. The pilots had to 
vary their standard pop-up 
maneuver to compensate. 

However, once the baseline runs 
were established, the study 
results indicated the expected 
spread of data on target 
acquisition. 

2. The small visual scene database 
allowed for maximum amount of 
manual tuning for object 
management. The amount of 
scene detail and special 
effects provided a more 
realistic simulation. 

3. The use of the CT6 dual 
eyepoint Image Generation 
System provided a means of 
simulating the passive optical 
threat expected in future 
battlefields. A controllable 
zoom capability, terrain 
masking and high fidelity 
missile flyouts allowed for the 
evaluation of the new weapon 
system against these types of 
threats in near real-world 
conditions. 
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Abstract 

Aircrew training with flight simulators is accepted as 
being a valuable supplement to training in the actual 
aircraft. Enhancing a simulator with an out-of-cockpit 
visual simulation system further expands this training 
role, yielding improved training or comparable training at 
reduced cost. However, a problem exists in providing 
visual simulation to aircraft users who can't justify 
typical visual system expense. 

The chosen approach examined total system cost 
rather than component costs, and sought to strike a new 
balance between cost and performance. Selective 
capability with flexibility was found to be the key to 
good performance, while increased standardization was 
critical for reducing cost. One possible implementation 
of these findings is Novoview™ LCV, a complete visual 
system package comprised of computer image generator, 
generic data base, one of several standardized displays, a 
visual control console, installation & integration 
support, and overall product support. 


Introduction 

Training aircrew in flight simulators, even those 
without visual systems, is becoming more commonplace 
owing to well-established cost savings and trainee safety 
considerations. Despite simulator costs of about $10 
million, choosing to use simulator training is relatively 
easy for major commercial airlines since regulatory 
agencies such as America's FAA and the UK's CAA 
allow simulator training to replace time otherwise spent 
in the actual aircraft. Similarly, it is an easy choice for 
the military in many cases, either because of the high 
costs incurred in operating an actual aircraft, or because 
peacetime flight rules do not permit the range of training 
needed for combat preparation. 

Justifying this level of expenditure is not difficult 
when dealing with aircraft having a purchase cost of 
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several tens of millions of dollars and an operating cost 
of several thousand dollars per hour. However, where 
does this leave the operators of smaller aircraft costing 
less than one-tenth as much? Certainly they stand to 
reap the same benefits from training on a visually- 
equipped flight simulator. One scheme for satisfying the 
simulation needs of the smaller operators is to provide 
less expensive simulators possessing less expensive 
visual systems. However, where does one cut comers in 
providing the visual aspect of the simulation? The view 
from the flight deck of a Shorts 360 is not much different 
from that of a Boeing 747. And the pilot of the smaller 
aircraft is probably less experienced than the 747 pilot 
and thus needs proper training that much more. 


Scope 

To appreciate what “low cost” means in terms of 
this paper, it’s beneficial to first examine the spectrum of 
simulation devices currently available. Figure 1 
graphically illustrates the range of entries in today's 
simulation marketplace. Plotted are approximate ranges 
of cost for both the simulator (without visual capability) 
and a typical visual system appropriate to the device 
type. These devices range from simple fixed-base 
procedure and instrument trainers, to motion-base 
procedure and instrument trainers, to FAA Phase II and 
Phase III certified flight simulators, to military air 
combat and weapons tactics simulators/trainers. 

As shown, the fixed-based trainers cost about 
$100,000 and can justify a visual system cost of about 
$50,000; anything much more or less would not offer the 
user a balanced capability. This caliber of visual is often 
satisfied by graphics workstation technology (or its 
equivalent) running customized flight simulation 
software. The motion-based trainers typically cost $1-2 
million and require a visual system costing about $0.5-1 
million. Some companies have sold into this market; 
however, it is not a thriving market niche. Historically, 
this can be attributed to an inability to get “good" visual 
value at this price level. Such is certainly not the case 
with the well-regulated commercial flight simulation. 
Simulators costing between $5-10 million usually have 
visual systems costing several million dollars. This 
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trend holds as well in the military arena, where both 
simulator and visual system can each cost close to $10 
million. 

The concern here is not the bottom end of the 
marketplace, as represented by the left side of Figure 1. 
Rather, the particular low-cost visual market segment to 
be addressed is those fixed-base and motion-base cockpit 
procedure and instrument trainers (costing $1-2 million) 
that would benefit from a visual package costing $0.5-1 
million. 

Approach 

In defining and developing Novoview LCV, 
Rediffusion Simulation had as its goal satisfying a new 
visual cost/performance equation aimed at certain users 
willing to purchase sophisticated flight trainers, but 
unable to justify a comparable or larger capital 
expenditure for a visual system. In the past, this 
problem was attacked by producing an IG of limited 
capability (e.g., flat-world, little or no surface texture, 
digital artifacts) and combining it with a simple data base 
and collimated or non-collimated display. Often the 
supplier of the IG or data base was not the same as that 
for the display. Indeed, often neither was the integrator 
of the visual system with the simulator; hence, yet 
another party became involved. 


For better or for worse, Rediffusion approached 
this problem from the standpoint of already being the 
major supplier of visual systems for the Phase II and 
Phase III commercial flight simulation market. The 
standard visual product was and still is customized high 
performance “complete” visual systems using proven, 
state-of-the art technology having all the “bells and 
whistles”. Restating the problem from this angle, it is 
necessary to selectively alter the visual system to reduce 
cost, but not degrade performance to a point where users 
feel they are not getting value for money. The previous 
section pointed out how the visual system is only one of 
several systems in a flight simulator; the solution to the 
cost/performance problem begins with a similar 
decomposition of the visual system. 

A visual system is itself comprised of several 
subsystems, including Image Generator (IG), data base, 
and display. Because the visual must properly interface 
with the rest of the flight simulator, mechanical effort is 
needed to integrate it with the simulator fuselage and 
motion system (if present) and software effort is needed 
to integrate it with the host computer and Instructor 
Operator Station (IOS). Additionally, out-of-cockpit 
imagery must correlate and be compatible with sensor 
imagery, cockpit avionics (e.g., HUD), and other 
perceptual cues (motion, sound, etc.). 
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A cursory analysis reveals two important keys to 
the low-cost puzzle. First, care must be exercised to 
avoid reducing individual component costs at the expense 
of overall system cost For example, there is no point in 
reducing manufacturing cost by relaxing tolerances on the 
display system if it produces an even larger increase in 
labor cost owing to complications in assembly and 
installation. Secondly, standardization must be 
maximized in order to reduce nonrecurring costs, yet the 
resulting system must not be so inflexible as to unduly 
limit its general applicability. 

Getting beyond top-level results requires a detailed 
examination of those visual system attributes that are 
both performance- and cost-drivers. Such an analysis has 
been previously described*. A summary of this analysis 
follows. 

IG Performance Attributes 

It's not unusual for the IG to represent more than 
50% of the cost of a visual system. Hence, attributes of 
the IG play a significant role in any trade-off analysis, 
and some impact the choice of display system as well. 
Important attributes include: 

Resolution - More pixels imply more video 
memory, higher video bandwidth, and more high-speed 
processing for pixel-rendering; all at increased cost. 
However, decreasing resolution reduces the maximum 
range at which objects can be discriminated. 

Field Of View (FOV) - Larger FOV generally 
demands more IG channels and displays, brighter display 
devices, or servo-controlled Area Of Interest (AOI) 
technology. Reducing FOV saves on cost but limits 
out-of-cockpit viewing and hence the tasks to be trained. 

Scene Content - More surfaces and lights in a 
scene require more IG processing to yield perspectively- 
correct imagery. Less scene content makes for simplistic 
imagery that can limit training effectiveness. Often 2-D 
texture is incorporated to enhance apparent scene content, 
the principle being that an expenditure for texture has 
more benefit than a comparable expenditure for additional 
surfaces. 

Scene Complexity - The IG's ability to handle 
greater scene complexity relates to supporting more scene 
occultation. Though most flight tasks don't make heavy 
demands in this area, periods when the eyepoint is close 
to a 3-D ground and 3-D objects can increase the need for 
high scene complexities, as can the use of transparency. 

Picture Quality - Good value requires that full 
use is constantly made of expensive IG processing 
capability. Additionally, any generated imagery should 
be free of computational artifacts arising from spatial and 
temporal aliasing, and jitter. For example, not having 
anti-aliasing can save on IG cost, but only at the risk of 
distracting the trainee with unrealistic scene content. 


Moving Objects - Moving objects unrelated to 
the eyepoint (e.g., other aircraft, ground objects, and 
munitions) permit greater complexity of the training 
environment. However, aside from impact on IG 
complexity, moving objects serve as a cost driver since 
either software or Instructor control must be provided to 
direct their movements. 

Meteorological_And_Environmental 

Effects - Because pilots usually fly at all times of day 
in all types of weather, it is desirable to have a visual 
system capable of day/dusk/night ambient lighting, 
limited visibility, reduced ceiling, etc. As with moving 
objects, flexibility demands control. So aside from 
increasing the complexity of the IG, variable 
environmental conditions demand that they be provided 
for during data base construction and that their control is 
imparted to the Instructor. These effects also have an 
impact on display capability and hence cost. For 
example, daylight simulation (as opposed to dusk/night) 
generally demands (i) a full color gamut, (ii) more 
display intensity to yield simulated daylight brightness, 
and (iii) higher refresh rate to guard against image flicker 
at the higher brightness. 

Update Rate - Increasing update rate means that 
the displayed scene is recomputed more often for changes 
in pilot eyepoint location or line-of-sight. It is a cost- 
driver since rate increases are obtained only from 
increases in amount or sophistication of computational 
hardware. Lowering update rate saves money, but the 
penalty is increased temporal aliasing (manifested as 
image-stepping or double-imaging). Alternatively, 
training can be limited to slower eyepoint movement or 
to reduced FOV's, either tending to reduce the angular 
rates of objects in the visual scene and thereby making 
the scene more forgiving of low update rates. 

Data Base - Often a simulator user will want 
training to occur in a world closely resembling that in 
which the actual aircraft flies. For example, a pilot 
spending most of his time in the Boston area would 
probably obtain additional benefit from having a 
simulator data base depicting Eastern Massachusetts and 
Logan Airport. The cost of this “custom” data base will 
be related to (i) quantity of data involved (size of data 
base) and the difficulty of acquiring source data, (ii) the 
required fidelity of the data base, (iii) tools available for 
constructing the data base, and hence (iv) the time (labor) 
required to build the data base. Efforts exceeding one 
man-year are not unusual. An alternative to a custom 
data base is a “generic” data base. If care is taken 
initially to give it training flexibility, then often it can 
be provided more cheaply since many users can take 
advantage of it. The downside, however, is a lack of geo¬ 
specific or airport-specific training. 

Display Performance Attributes 

The display is comprised of (i) a display input 
device (monitors or projectors), (ii)optical elements (e.g., 
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beamsplitters, mirrors, or screens), and (iii)a support 
structure. After the IG, the display sub-system shares 
with installation/integration the distinction of being the 
next costliest portion of the visual system. The role of 
the display cannot be overstated; the quality of even the 
most pristine IG imagery will rise and fall with the 
presentation made by the display system to the trainee. 
Display attributes affecting both performance and cost are 
listed below. 

Collimation - There is good reason why 
collimation has historically found a niche in aircraft 
flight simulation. First of all, it enhances eye relief 
(distance from eyepoint to first optical surface) for a FOV 
and thus often simplifies positioning of the display on 
the simulator fuselage. Secondly, image size doesn’t 
change with fore and aft head movement, just as in the 
real world for distant objects). Thirdly, an object's 
angular position does not change with sideways head 
movement or, more importantly, with laterally-displaced 
eyepoints as found in multi-crew cockpits. Finally, the 
eyes accommodate (focus) and converge (tilt inwards or 
outwards) as if viewing distant objects, which is 
comparable to what occurs most of the time from an 
actual cockpit. Because additional optical components 
are needed to perform collimation, display costs are 
higher. Additionally, the additional weight of the optics 
can have a cost-impact on other parts of the simulator, 
such as the motion system. 

Increased FQV Via .luxtanositioning - A 
common technique for extending FOV is to mosaic 
several display channels (which in turn requires several 
IG channels). To obtain a continuous FOV, each display 
channel is often blended both in geometry and intensity 
to ensure continuity between adjacent channels. This 
blending increases cost owing to the added sophistication 
needed by the displays. An alternative is simply to abut 
adjacent channels, leaving a small gap over which no 
imagery is presented. The argument against abutment is 
that it's unrealistic and small objects can disappear into 
the gaps. However, abutment is less expensive both in 
initial display cost and routine alignment. Also, one can 
argue that small objects never disappear into gaps for 
very long owing to the dynamic nature of aircraft 
imagery. 

Field/Frame Extend - The best way to handle 
a sudden excess in IG scene capacity is to simply extend 
the period during which that scene can be processed. The 
impact, as far as the display is concerned, is a longer field 
or frame time. Most commercial displays offer only a 
fixed field and frame rate; having an “extend” capability is 
more costly. However, the alternative to providing for 
sudden overloads is to ensure that they never occur. This 
is only accomplished by building sparser data bases and 
not utilizing the IG to its fullest capacity. 

Raster vs. Calligraphy - The calligraphic 
portrayal of lights yields enhanced realism compared with 
raster-drawn lights owing to (i) higher brightness, (ii) 


better contrast relative to the surfaces against which they 
appear, (iii) finer positioning, and (iv) improved dynamic 
behavior. However, calligraphy makes severe demands 
on a display device in terms of power required for linear 
deflection. In addition, care must be exercised to avoid 
hysterisis artifacts and improper alignment of raster- 
drawn surfaces with calligraphically-drawn lights. 

Integration Attributes 

Though many users of computer image generation 
equipment simply need a graphics engine and a display 
for viewing, the user of a flight simulator is not so 
fortunate. The IG and display must be successfully 
integrated with the flight simulator in both a hardware 
and software sense. And, since the simulator is either a 
training or engineering device, integration must also be 
accomplished with an Instructor/Operator Station (IOS) 
to permit control of visual system parameters such as 
ambient lighting, visibility, and location of moving 
objects. Some aspects of integration are discussed in 
more detail below. 

Number Of Airport Models - Increasing the 
number of available airports implies that a means of 
selection must be provided at the IOS. Additionally, 
runways need to be aligned with Radio Aids residing in 
the host computer to ensure correlation of visual with 
navigation instruments. 

Environm ental Conditions - Every 
environmental condition must be controllable from the 
IOS; this control ranges from a simple on/off to 
selection from a range of parameters. 

Moving Objects - As previously stated, each 
moving object needs a provision for activation and 
subsequent control. 

Height Above Terrain & Collision 
Detection - Both of these attributes often require that 
the IG pass information back to the controlling host 
computer, thereby complicating an interface that would 
be unidirectional otherwise. 

Weaponry - It’s straightforward graphically to 
depict weapons firing and those effects associated with a 
hit or miss. However, accurate simulation in a training 
environment requires computation of trajectory and target 
correlation with other onboard avionics (e.g., radar, 
gunsight, or HUD). The implication on integration is 
added cost 

Display Tvne - Ease of fitting affects 
installation cost. For example, the rake of a canopy or 
the method by which it opens will influence the choice 
of display. The amount and type of light-tighting can 
also be a cost-driver. The presence of a motion system 
implies that greater rigidity with lower weight and inertia 
are desirable. 



Host Computer Interface - The IG demands 
of the host computer certain information at the 
commencement of a training exercise, and additional 
information at regular intervals thereafter. Initially, the 
host sends information regarding (i) choice of data base, 
(ii) environmental conditions, and (iii) status of moving 
objects. Afterwards, the host must communicate to the 
IG data concerning (i) positional and attitudinal updates 
of moving objects and (ii) any changes in environmental 
conditions. The integration required to fulfill this 
mission must include software to collect and transmit the 
data residing in the host, and it must include a hardware 
link capable of communicating the required information 
at the needed rate. 


Novoview lcv™:_ A Solution 

The remainder of this paper addresses one possible 
approach to the problem of providing a relatively low- 
cost visual system having good value. Termed 
Novoview LCV, it is comprised of an IG, data base, 
display, a visual control console, installation & 
integration support, and product support (both before and 
after delivery).Each area will be described in more detail. 

Computer Image Generator 

The IG selected for Novoview LCV is the ESIG- 
100 from Evans & Sutherland. Derived from the SP-X 
family of image generation equipment, it represents 
proven (over 100 sold to date) state-of-the-art technology 
with good reliability and low technical risk. In terms of 
performance, it offers day/dusk/night simulation for up to 
four channels, both intensity and color-blended texture on 
surfaces of any orientation, anti-aliasing, up to three 
simultaneous moving objects, and control of 
meteorological effects including visibility, RVR, cloud 
height and thickness, scud, and rain/snow/ice effects. 

Because of its importance, special mention will be made 
of scene management. By way of reminder, scene 
management refers to efforts taken to ensure that the IG 
(i) operates close to capacity most of the time, (ii) 
utilizes this capacity in a manner most beneficial to the 
pilot (i.e., concentrating detail in the foreground where 
the pilot can see it), and (iii) in the event of system 
overload, degrades the image in a graceful rather than 
abrupt and distracting manner. The ESIG-100 uses the 
following techniques to guarantee the optimum level of 
performance: 

• Perspective culling - Small objects 
subtending an angle of less than a given 
threshold are eliminated from further 
processing by the IG, thus freeing processing 
capacity for more significant objects. 

• Level-of-detail management - Objects 
are modelled in several different ways. Crude 
models having a small number of polygons 


are used for representation at medium to large 
distances; a detailed model having a higher 
polygon count is normally used for 
representation when the object is close to the 
eyepoint. Transitioning between models 
occurs at a range sufficiently large to 
minimize observance of a discontinuity. The 
net effect of this capability is that scene detail 
is concentrated close to the pilot where his/her 
acuity can resolve it, and not wasted in the 
distance where it's not readily discernible 
anyway. 

In the event that the IG detects an overload 
situation arising gradually, the transition 
distances used for switching among crude and 
detailed models are decreased. This results in 
the cruder models being used more often and 
for longer times than designed for originally, 
but it does reduce IG processing requirements 
until the overload condition is past. 

Field/Frame extend - In the event of a 
sudden overload (as might occur if a complex 
moving object enters the FOV of an already 
complex scene) in which the IG does not have 
time to execute level-of-detail changes, 
field/frame extend provides a mechanism for 
avoiding scene collapse. The time available 
for processing the image is increased, and the 
net effect is that the drawing of the new image 
is delayed and the update/field rate 
momentarily decreases. 


The ESIG-100 differs from the more sophisticated 
SP-X and ESIG products in several respects. One of 
these is resolution. Whereas some products have over 
700,000 pixels, the ESIG-100 has a bit over 300,000 
(yielding roughly 4 arcmin resolution with most display 
systems). In those applications demanding detection or 
recognition of small objects at long ranges, this level of 
resolution will prove inadequate. However, many tasks 
such as low-level navigation can be satisfactorily trained 
with this resolution. Furthermore, the anti-aliasing 
found in the ESIG-100 tends to enhance discemibility of 
individual small objects! 

Update rate is another important differentiator 
between the ESIG-100 and other systems. Phase II and 
Phase m visual systems generally update imagery at field 
rate; i.e., 50 or 60 Hz. A rate of 25 Hz was chosen for 
Novoview LCV because (i) it allows scene capacities of 
500 surfaces/channel and 1000 lights/system and (ii) it 
compares favorably with motion picture film rates of 24 
Hz. In addition, because lower cost visual systems tend 
to have narrower fields of view than more expensive 
ones, streaming effects in the peripheral field are less 
pronounced, thus making temporal aliasing less of an 
issue. 
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The ESIG-100 is a pure raster device unlike other 
products in the SP-X range. Though not a significant 
cost driver in the IG (it was already designed into it), it 
would have had a significant impact on display cost. The 
net effect is to compromise light fidelity; this is 
especially noticeable at dusk/night. However, light 
attributes such as (i) straight and curved strings, (ii) 
random intensity, (iii) horizontal and vertical 
directionality, and (iv) flashing, blinking, strobing, etc. 
are still present. 

Generic Data Bases 

Novoview LCV offers either a generic civil or 
military data base comprising (i) an airport/airfield, (ii) 
surrounding 3-D terrain with cultural features out to a 
radius of 40-50 miles, and (iii) single textured polygon 
representations of earth and sky that are automatically 
placed in the visual scene if the trainee travels beyond the 
boundary of the normal generic data base. To help cater 
for individual training needs, the airport/airfield model is 
adjustable by the instructor in terms of runway length, 
airport lighting, approach lighting, and terminal location. 

Display Systems 

Modem display systems run the gamut from 
single-channel direct-viewing to wide-angle collimation 
to area-of-interest projection slaved to head/eye 
movement A low cost visual needs to be more modest 
in outlook, yet cater to a wide variety of aircraft types. 
Potential users encompass operators of fixed and rotary 
wing aircraft having both single- and multi-crew flight 
decks. Hence, Novoview LCV offers a family of display 
options in configurations of one to four channels. 
Monitor-based displays with beamsplitter/mirror 
collimation are advocated for multi-crew cockpits, 
whereas front-projection onto an 8' radius spherical screen 
for direct viewing is recommended for single-seat 
cockpits or those multi-seat situations where only one 
crew member is trained at a time. Use of commercial 
equipment in conjunction with standardized display 
structures helps to ensure low cost. 

Installation & Integration 

A standardized Workshare and Interface Control 
Document (ICD) is part of Novoview LCV and defines 
the responsibilities of both Rediffusion and the user in 
terms of installation and integration of the visual system 
with the simulator. Essentially, Rediffusion installs the 
equipment and ensures that the host computer can 
communicate with it (currently via Ethernet); the user is 
expected to ensure (with Rediffusion's technical advice) 
that the simulator is mechanically compatible and that 
the other simulator sub-systems are compatible with the 
addition of the visual. This permits the use of more 
standardized display structures than would otherwise be 
the case. Often this approach represents a turnkey 
approach for the user. To simplify integration and 
thereby reduce system cost, Novoview LCV comes with 


an Instructor’s Visual Control Unit that provides control 
of visual functions in those cases where no capability 
exists at the IOS. 

Eroduct Support 

Novoview LCV is provided with both component- 
level and system-level documentation. After acceptance, 
the customer is provided with an on-site operations and 
maintenance course for up to three weeks. And, as long 
as the equipment is in service, a Customer Service 
Engineer will pay a one-day visit annually. Optional 
services are also available at added cost; these include (i) 
spares, (ii) tools and test equipment, (iii) on-site 
technical support, (iv) customized data bases, and (v) 
additional integration tasks, to name just a few. 


Conclusion 

Striking a balance between visual system 
performance and cost is very much a function of the type 
of simulator for which it is intended. Market trends 
indicate that sophisticated trainers costing about $1-2 
million need a visual system costing on the order of 
$0.5-1 million. Because the bulk of the training market 
avails itself of more expensive Phase II- and Phase in¬ 
compatible visual systems, it was necessary to find a 
means of trading-off performance and cost to yield a 
system capable of satisfying this A $1-2 million trainer 
market 

Looking at the system rather than individual 
components, it was realized that the key to reducing cost 
lay in (i) judiciously reducing performance to reduce cost 
(ii) implementing standardization to reduce non-recurring 
costs, and (iii) maintaining system flexibility to ensure 
economies of scale through broad applicability to a a 
large user population. Putting these three concepts into 
practice then required a careful examination of visual 
system attributes affecting both performance and cost. 

One result of this analysis is a product from 
Rediffusion termed Novoview™ LCV. It is a complete 
visual system package comprised of (i) an ESIG-100 
day/dusk/night high-performance computer image 
generator, (ii) generic commercial or military data base 
with adjustable airport, (iii) either collimated or non- 
collimated display of up to four distinct channels, (iv) 
Instructor's visual control console, (v) installation and 
integration support, and (vi) overall product support A 
system has already been sold and is due for delivery later 
this year. 
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Abstract 

Flight simulators have evolved into complex 
systems capable of providing training for a 
number of operational tasks. These systems must 
make accurate use of the available technology to 
ensure cost and training effectiveness. 

Particular emphasis is placed on the requirements 
of the visual display system to include field of 
view size, scene content, brightness, and 
resolution. Research into each of these areas 
must be accomplished with respect to the desired 
task to be trained on the simulator. 

The current study investigated FOV size as it 
relates to the visual behavior of pilots perform¬ 
ing air-to-air maneuvers in an F-15 simulator. 

The subjects were eye-tracked and window usage 
analyzed to determine what portion of the FOV the 
pilots used during the task and to obtain data of 
how pilots use their visual system during flight. 
The Simulator for Air-to-Air Combat (SAAC) proved 
to be an ideal system because of its large FOV 
size and high resolution targets. This allowed 
inferences to be made concerning actual aircraft 
visual behavior and simulator visual behavior. 

Background 

Until recently, field-of-view requirements have 
been investigated by pilot opinion questionnaires 
and/or direct pilot performance measures with 
limited emphasis on the requirements for tactical 
maneuvers. A study by Weikhorst and Vaccaro 
(1985) investigated the FOV used to perform 
certain tactical maneuvers. Experienced fighter 
pilots performed specific portions of air-to- air 
and air-to-ground maneuvers in the SAAC and the 
Advanced Simulator for Pilot Training (ASPT). 
Results indicated that the FOV requirements for 
air-to-air and air-to-ground maneuvers are 
different and vary from task to task. This 
implies that FOV view configurations can be 
multi-purpose and able to train a variety of 
tactical maneuvers. The determinations of a 
multi-purpose field of view size are difficult and 
interact with cost, training effectiveness and 
visual system performance (level of scene detail 
required, resolution). 

This difficulty is somewhat overcome when the 
pilots visual behavior is determined for a number 
of tasks. The characteristics of visual behavior 
can be plotted and various plots compared to 
enhance field of view determinations. In a study 
performed by Dixon, Martin, Rojas and Hubbard 
(1938) an eye tracker was employed to test the use 


of such a device for FOV determinations. In 
addition to the visual data, direct performance 
measures and questionnaires data were collected 
for comparison. The eye tracking system was 
head-mounted and worn by the pilot while 
performing the simulator mission. Experienced C- 
130 pilots flew low level missions with an airdrop 
on two routes, using two different FOV conditions, 
(160 H X 35 V and 102 H X 35 V). Performance 

data showed no strong or consistent effects due to 
FOV manipulations. However, eye position data 
revealed an increased use of the front windows and 
instruments in the limited FOV condition and a 
decreased use of the window to the left of the 
pilot. The authors concluded that the peripheral 
windows may not be required for experienced, 
pilots, but if present are used, and if absent, 
alter visual behavior. The change in visual 
behavior would not have been detected using 
traditional performance measures. FOV recom¬ 
mendations using visual behavior data may have 
important training considerations if ? the pilots 
are transitioning into the aircraft. 

The above study was the first use of the eye 
tracking technique to assess FOV requirements. 

The results from the eye tracking data are 
encouraging and further use of the technique will 
be made in future FOV experiments on a number of 
tactical tasks. This paper will present another 
effort in the evolution of the technique for basic 
fighter maneuvers performed in the simulator. 

Basic fighter maneuvers comprise the tactics 
involved in visual range fighter combat. The 
initial training is accomplished in Fighter Lead- 
in School from various set-ups using a high per¬ 
formance jet aircraft. Further training is done 
at Replacement Training Units for the specified 
aircraft. These basic maneuvers are taught by 
increasing the level of difficulty on the initial 
set-ups. The training of these maneuvers is done 
on tactical ranges. If the simulator can 
effectively train these maneuvers, valuable flight 
time may be spent on accomplishing complex tasks. 
The reason for studying eye movement is to 
describe pilot visual behavior in the simulator 
and attempt to determine if this behavior is 
similar to that in the aircraft. 

Method 

Subjects 

Six F-15 instructor pilots, assigned to the 
58th Tactical Training Wing, Luke AFB, Arizona, 
served as subjects. The average total number of 
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hours for these subjects was 1550 with a range of 
750-2500. 

Apparatus 

This research effort was conducted in the 
Simulator for Air-to-Air Combat (SAAC), located at 
the 57th Fighter Weapon Wing/Ope rating Location, 
at Luke AFB, AZ. The SAAC is used primarily by 
experienced pilots in the air-to-air combat 
environment. The SAAC has two fully interactive 
F-15 cockpits with full instrumentation and weapon 
systems indicators. The visual system of the SAAC 
Includes eight pentagonal display windows combined 
with infinity optics within a 15-foot-dodecahedron 
(See Figure 1). 



Fig. 1 Simulator for Air-to-Air Combat 
Window Configuration 


A hardware image generation system provides a 
"checkerboard" ground, sun, sky, and a 
low-altitude haze layer. The aircraft target 
image is provided by four closed-circuit 
television pictures of gimbolled model aircraft 
displayed on the earth/sky background by means of 
a small raster inset. The high resolution image 
allows the target to be seen as far away as three 
miles. At one mile, the pilot can make out 
details such as direction, speed, altitude, and 
wing geometry. Simulator realism includes on-line 
firing and hit cues, aural effects, g-cues, and 
weapon sounds. 

The SAAC provides an ideal system for FOV 
evaluations because of its full FOV visual system 
and tactical aircraft capabilities. The study for 
this effort investigated a number of tasks that 
directly relate to the air superiority mission. 

Task Description 


Each pilot performed basic fighter maneuvers 
from 4 set-ups. 15 trials were completed for both 
offensive and defensive set-ups and 10 trials for 
mutual support and neutral set-up. The total 
number of trials per subject was 50. All trials 
ended with a kill, role reversal, or at the 
maximum time limit (2 minutes). The only weapons 
available for deployment were aircraft guns in 
order to better simulate a close-in fighting 
environment. 

The offensive and defensive set-ups were 
performed at the same initial altitudes and 


initial airspeeds except the subjects cockpits 
were switched. An example of these set-ups is 
depicted in Figure 2. Five trials were performed 
from each separation point. 


Defensive 
^ Position 

\ A 3000/5 


\ |6000/5 


9000/5 


Fig 2 Offensive/Defensive Initial 
Set-ups 


• NOTE: 3000/5 = 


3000 FT Separation 
5 O Clock Position 


The neutral set-up were performed at an 
altitude of 19000 ft AGL and an airspeed of 350 
knots (See Figure 3). Pilots were instructed to 
perform five trials of being cleared to maneuver 
at turn and five trials being cleared to maneuver 
at pass. 


Pass 



Fig 3 Neutral Initial Set-up 


Mutual support set-ups added a third aircraft 
that was chased by the subjects for five trials 
(Offensive mutual support) and evaded for five 
trials (Defensive mutual support). (See Figure 4) 
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i 
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Offensive 


Defensive 


Fig 4 Mutual Support Operations 
Initial Set-ups 
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Procedure 

Pilots received an initial briefing on the 
purpose of the study, simulator familiarization, 
and task guidelines. The experiment was performed 
over a four day period in which the subjects 
received one set-up condition per day. Subjects 
were instructed to perforin as realistic as 
possible with the objective being "to kill or be 
killed". 

Data Analysis 

The eye position data was collected using an 
eye-tracking system consisting of a Model 210 eye 
movement monitor from Applied Science 
Laboratories, a video recorder, a time code 
generator and a computer software analysis 
program. The monitor employs a photoelectric 
sensing and processing technique to determine 
magnitude and direction of eye movements. 

Infrared illumination is used for eye illumination 
and sensing with minimal distraction to the 
subject. The device is attached to a head-band 
mounted camera which provides a video fixation 
point capability. The video fixation point 
capabilities of the device present either cross 
hairs or a cursor superimposed over a television 
monitor image of the scene being viewed by the 
pilot. The image is captured with a video 
recorder and time coded to complete the data 
collection procedure. A software program called 
Tapemaster analyzed the data by coding eye- 
position relative to previously defined areas of 
the visual scene. This analysis procedure results 
in information on the time spent in each window, 
number of glances per window, percentage of time 
spent in each window, percentage of glances per 
window, and percent time per glance. 


Results 

The results of the eye position data are 
depicted graphically in Figures 5-8. The percent 
or average number of glances is shown within each 
of the respective windows. The results for the 
average number of glances per window is shown in 
Figure 5. Window 1 has the highest average number 
of glances and was used most frequently in the 
neutral set-up followed by the defensive, 
offensive and mutual set-ups respectively. Window 
5 had the second highest average number of glances 
and was also used most frequently in the neutral 
position followed by defensive, offensive and 
mutual set-ups. Window 5 had the next highest 
average number of glances and was used most 
frequently in the neutral set up followed bv the 
mutual, offensive, and defensive respectively. 
Window 2 had the highest use in the offensive, 
followed by defensive mutual and neutral. Window 2 
was used most often in the offensive followed by 
defensive, neutral and mutual. The Heads Up 
Display (H'JD) and instruments was next in order of 
average number of glances and was used most often 
in the defensive position followed by the off 
Window 3 was used in set ups in the mutual 
position followed by the offensive, defensive, and 
neutral positions. Windows 7 and 8 had the lowest 
average number of glances. Window 7 was used most 


often in the mutual position followed by the 
neutral, defensive, and offensive position. 

Window 8 was used mostly in the defensive position 
followed by offensive, neutral and mutual. 



•NOTC 0 = Offense. D = Defense. N = Neutral. 
M = Mutual Support 


The percent of glances per window is shown in 
Figure 6. The largest percentage of glances 
occurred in window 1. Window 1 was used most often 
in the neutral set-up condition followed by 
mutual , offensive and defensive positions 
respectively. Window 6 had the second largest 
percent of glances. The neutral set-up accounted 
for the largest number of glances followed by the 
mutual, offensive and defensive positions. The HUD 
and instruments followed window 6 in the percent 
of glances per window. The HUD and instruments 
were required most often in the offensive set-up 
followed by the defensive, neutral and mutual 
support positions Window 2 ranked fourth in 
percent of glances and was used most often in the 
offensive position followed by the defensive, 
mutual, and neutral positions respectively. 

Window 5 followed in percent of glances and was 
used most often in the neutral set-up position 
followed by the offensive, defensive, and mutual 
positions. Windows 4, 7 and 3 had the lowest 
percentage of glances and were used most often in 
the mutual support positions. 



The results of the percent time per window are 
shown in Figure 7. Window 1 had the highest 
percent time per window followed by the HUD and 
instruments. Window 5 had the third highest 
percent time followed by windows 6, 2, 4 and 7. 
Windows 3 and 8 had percent time. 
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The results of the average time per glance are 
shown in Figure 3. The HUD and instruments had 
glances of the longest duration followed by 
windows 1, 4, 3, 7, 6 and 2 respectively. Windows 
3 and 5 had glances of the least duration. 



This study was a preliminary investigation to 
obtain a general indication of the portion of the 
FOV being used during specific air-to-air 
tasks. The data will serve as a baseline for 
follow-on investigations which will consist of a 
more detailed analysis of pilot's visual 
behavior. 
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Discussion 


This study was conducted to investigate the FOV 
size as it relates to visual behavior of pilots 
performing air-to-air maneuvers in the F-15 
simulator. The objective was to determine what 
portion of the FOV pilots used during the task and 
to obtain data on how pilots use their visual 
system during flight. 

Window 1 had the highest average number of 
glances and the highest percent of glances of any 
of the other windows. Overall, more time was spent 
in window 1. This is not surprising since in 
many of the set-up conditions, window 1 provides 
information about the environment directly in 
front of the pilot. There was a general trend in 
the windows used in specific set-up conditions. It 
appears that windows 1,5, and 6 were used most 
often in the neutral set-up condition. This is the 
front, upper left and upper right window positions 
respectively. This is to be expected since a 
pilot's task in a neutral position set-up is to 
maneuver into the offensive position which 
requires use of visual information directly in 
front and to his immediate right and left. 

Cone!usions 
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Executive Summary . 

This is an unclassified report of a pilot 
study, i.e., a study in which 
insufficient data.are available to 
provide statistically conclusive results. 
All references to weapons performance 
have been avoided for security reasons. 
The following summary statements are, 
therefore, limited to general evaluations 
of the capabilities of the networked 
simulators. 

According to the aviator participants, 
the networking of the simulators proved 
to be a very valuable training experience 
which could easily be enhanced by better 
planning if the equipment were more 
routinely available. The networked AH-1 
and AH-64 simulators allowed an 
evaluation of the effectiveness of 
various weapons and tactics used in 
helicopter air-to-air combat (ATAC). 

This included the ability to obtain 
comparative hit and kill ratios for each 
aircraft as a function of range and 
weapon. It was also possible to evaluate 
the additional simulator requirements for 
helicopter ATAC simulation. The field of 
view of the visual system was 
insufficient both horizontally and 
vertically. In close range engagements, 
one or both simulated aircraft were 
frequently out of the visual field of the 
other for extended periods of time. A 
number of valuable crew comments were 
provided, as is a list of desired 
performance measures. The automated 
weapons scoring capabilities of both 
simulators were inadequate for testing 
purposes. 


Introduction . 

In August 1988, The Singer Corporation 
demonstrated a relatively simple 
networking of the AH-64 Combat Mission 
Simulator (CMS), AH-1 Flight and Weapons 
Simulator (FWS). and UH-60 Flight 
Simulator (FS) at Fort Rucker. At the 
end of this demonstration, three night 
shifts were made available for a quick 
research evaluation of this capability. 

One AH-64 and one AH-1 crew volunteered 
to participate in an ATAC pilot study 
involving their respective aircraft. The 
sample size of this pilot study is 
inadequate to draw any conclusions with 

certainty. However, in this instance, 
there is so little information on the use 
of simulators in training helicopter ATAC 
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that even the tentative suggestions of a 
pilot study are of interest. 

Procedure . 

A total of 45 runs was conducted 
according to the following scenario: 

1. Each run began at 1000, 2500 or 
4000 meters distance between the two 
aircraft with both aircraft at an 
altitude of 50 meters. 

2. Each run began with one of three 
aircraft orientations: 

a. Head-on 

b. AH-64 advantage, i.e., AH-64 
behind the AH-1 

c. AH-1 advantage, i.e., AH-1 
behind the AH-64 

3. The disadvantaged aircraft, if 
there was one, would either be instructed 
to run for cover, then turn and fight 
after reaching cover, or would be 
instructed to immediately turn and fight. 

4. In 30 runs, each crew had its 
choice of weapons. However, in order to 
assure a greater amount of data on the 
rockets, HELLFIRE and TOW weapons, one of 
these weapons was dictated for use in 
each of the 15 remaining runs. 

5. If the run was not terminated by 
a kill or crash, it was terminated at the 
end of three minutes. 

Results . 

Only the AH-64 CMS provided suitable data 
on each firing episode. The AH-1 FWS 
only provided a summary snapshot for each 
run. With the exception of these summary 
data, no AH-1 FWS data were available. 
Table 1 provides the total number of 
rounds fired by each AH-64 weapon type as 
a function of range. 



TABLE 1 

AH-64 TOTAL ROUNDS FIRED 
IN 100 METER INCREMENTS 

PILOT CPG 

RANGE GUN GUN ROCKET HELLFIRE 

20 + 0 0 0 22 

19-20 0 50 0 0 

18-19 0 0 0 2 

17-18 0 0 0 0 

16-17 0 0 0 0 

15-16 0 10 0 1 

14-15 0 17 0 0 

13-14 0 16 0 1 

12-13 0 5 0 1 

11-12 85 0 0 1 

10-11 0 50 1 0 

9-10 0 32 2 0 

8-9 38 20 2 1 

7-8 15 47 7 0 

6-7 84 31 18 0 

5-6 45 150 4 0 

4-5 214 33 3 0 

3-4 236 48 28 0 

2-3 245 42 40 0 

1-2 147 51 17 0 

0-1 138 69 9 0 

SUM 1247 671 131 29 


Conclusions . 

1. The simulation of the gun on the 
AH-1 included tracers, while the 
simulation of the gun on the AH-64 did 
not. According to the gunners, this made 
the simulated AH-1 gun much more 
effective. 

2. Since neither simulator had an 
overhead visual system, one crew could 
fly over the other, then close and kill a 
blind target. These are artificial 
conditions. In most actual combat, the 
existence of surface to air missiles 
would prohibit ATAC at the altitudes 
practiced by these crews. Both an 
overhead visual system and the presence 
of realistic ground threats are mandatory 
for the realistic simulation of 
helicopter ATAC. 

3. All four aviator participants 
stated that the training they received 
was very valuable. Simply networking two 
or more attack helicopter simulators 
together for the purpose of ATAC training 
will provide a substantial training 
benefit. However, the following factors 
should be considered as time and finances 
permit: 

a. The simulators are already 
very close to full utilization. In order 
to provide all of our aviators with 
adequate networked training on our 
present simulator fleet, additional 
simulators would be required. 


b. A wider field of view visual 
system would be of great benefit in ATAC 
simulation. An overhead visual scene is 
particularly important. 

c. A better weapons scoring 
system is required for most testing. The 
scoring available on the AH-64 CMS is 
marginal for test purposes. The scoring 
system available on the AH-1 FWS is very 
close to useless. A list of the desired 
measurements is provided at Appendix B. 

d. The crew in each simulator 
should be able to talk securely, i.e., 
without their conversation being 
overheard by the crew in the other 
simulator as was the case in this 
investigation. 


e. Enough simulators should be 
connected to allow the use of air-to-air 
tactics, i.e., there should be a wingman. 

f. The aviators in both 
simulators turned off the motion systems, 
but expressed a desire to have “g‘ seats 
to provide motion onset cues. 


APPENDIX A 
Crew Comments . 

AH-1 Pilot . 

1. Crew should be able to talk 
securely rather than having an open mike 
where they can be overheard in the other 
simulator. 

2. Pitch and roll constraints should 
be left out. Mast bumping restriction 
left in. 

3. Should use vectors to assure the 
opposing aircraft meet each other rather 
than having an advantaged and 
disadvantaged aircraft. 

4. An overtorque of 120% would crash 
us. Leave it in the simulator. That’s 
good . 

5. The three minute time limit, on 
the run was good, but should fight it 
out. 

6. Concerning cockpit fatigue, you 
are tired during the graveyard shift, but 
that is a realistic combat condition. 

7. You need a wingman. 

8. With a load of 2 TOW, 500 20 mm 
and 12 rockets plus full fuel, weight and 
balance were not considered. 

9. This exercise on the simulator 
teaches patience. You must be within 
range for the 20 mm to be effective. 
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10. The limited field of view 
behind, below, and above was a real 
handicap, but the training was great. 

AH-1 Copilot Gunner . 

1. It was a good learning 
experience. 

2. The experience level between the 
AH-64 and AH-1 crews was very different. 

3. A crash in the cobra occurs with 
a high angle of bank. A ’g" load 
criterion should be used instead. 

4. You need a top canopy to be able 
to follow in steep banking maneuvers. 

5. Simulators don’t show the 
incoming rounds. They should. 


6. Tracers are needed on both 
aircraft simulators. They helped on the 
AH-1 FWS. 

AH-64 Pilot . 

1. The scenarios used in the study 
would be a good introduction to 
acquisition and recognition training. 

2. This is basic air-to-air 
training. 

3. You should go into more advanced 
scenarios with terrain, mission, and 
orders, and see what the trainees do. 

4. To be a superb air-to-air 
trainer, you need better visuals and a 
'g' seat. A wider field of view is 
required. Better detail would help, but 
is not critical. 

5. How do you deploy to acquire, 

i.e., do you conceal yourself and go into 
an overwatch? This should be 
investigated. 

6. A better data recording 
capability is needed. 

7. You need dedicated crews. The 
tactical expertise was poor in this 
study. 


3. For valid data, 4000 meters 
should have been first, then moved in 
closer. The three minute scenarios were 
good. 

4. Communications within the crew 
must be isolated. 


APPENDIX B 

Suggested Measures In Addition To 
Those Available Now On The AH-64 CMS 

1. Time to first hit by each 
aircraf t 

2. Time to kill by each aircraft 

3. If there is an advantaged 
aircraft, the number of times the 
advantaged aircraft is killed before his 
adversary is killed 

4. Number and type of ordnance 
expended by each adversary at the time of 
each of the above criteria 

5. Type of ordnance which resulted 
in each hit 

6. Type of ordnance which resulted 
in each kill 

7. Altitude difference between 
firing and target aircraft at time of hit 
or miss by missile, rocket, or gun burst 
(Firing aircraft higher will be 
positive.) 

B. Slant range between firing and 
target aircraft at time of hit or miss by 
missile, rocket, or gun burst 

9. Difference between angular 
velocity of target aircraft and munition 
at time of hit or miss (Gun fire will be 
considered in bursts. Greater target 
velocity will be positive.) 

10. Difference between the angular 
acceleration of target aircraft and 
munition at time of hit or miss (Gun fire 
will be considered in bursts. Greater 
target acceleration will be positive.) 


8. You need isolated communications 
within crews. 

AH-64 Copilot Gunner . 

1. Test results are not valid 
because of crew inexperience in the first 
part of the test. Late Friday night, the 
data was fairly good. 

2. No planned setup and ability 
evaluation. 
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Abstract 

An effort is in progress by the 
NASA, FAA, and industry to reduce the 
threat of convective microburst wind 
shear phenomena to aircraft. This 
paper describes an effort to quantify 
the benefits of forward-look sensing 
and to develop and test a candidate 
set of strategies for recovery from 
inadvertent microburst encounters 
during the landing approach. 
Candidate strategies were developed 
and evaluated using a batch 
simulation consisting of a point-mass 
performance model of a transport- 
category airplane flying through an 
analytical microburst model. The 
candidate strategies were then 
evaluated in piloted simulations 
using a full dynamic airplane model. 
The results of this effort indicate 
that the factor which most strongly 
affects a microburst recovery is the 
time at which the recovery is 
initiated. Improving the alert time 
by 5 seconds generally provided a 
greater recovery performance increase 
than could be achieved by changing 
the recovery strategy. Forward-look 
alerts given 10 seconds prior to 
microburst entry permitted recoveries f 
to be made with negligible altitude 
loss. This trend was substantiated 
in piloted tests. 

Nomenclature 

D Airplane drag 

Eh Airplane energy height 

F Wind shear hazard index 

g Gravitational acceleration 

h Airplane altitude 
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Href Reference altitude for 

recovery strategies 
T Total airplane thrust 

V Airplane airspeed 

W Airplane weight 

Wh Vertical wind component, 

updraft positive 
W x Horizontal wind component, 
along the airplane ground 
track 

yp Airplane potential flight path 
angle 


Introduction 

Numerous air carrier accidents 
and incidents have resulted from 
inadvertent encounters with the 
atmospheric wind shear associated 
with "microburst" phenomena, in some 
cases resulting in heavy loss of 
life. A microburst is a strong, 
localized downdraft that strikes the 
ground, producing winds that diverge 
radially from the impact point. An 
airplane penetrating the center of a 
symmetric microburst will initially 
encounter an increasing headwind, 
followed by a strong downdraft and 
rapidly increasing tailwind. The 
effects of the downdraft and 
increasing tailwind may easily exceed 
the climb and acceleration 
capabilities of the airplane, causing 
an unavoidable loss of altitude and 
airspeed. These encounters continue 
to occur since the ability to 
reliably predict or detect a 
microburst in an airplane's flight 
path, in an operational environment, 
does not yet exist. 

The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) and the 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) 
are addressing this hazard through 
the Integrated Wind Shear Program. 
The goal is to reduce the hazard of 
low level wind shear to aircraft 
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operations through improved airborne 
and ground-based wind shear detection 
systems, crew alerting and flight 
guidance systems, and training and 
operating procedures. NASA is 
investigating the airborne aspects of 
the problem through hazard 
characterization, sensor technology, 
and flight management systems. 

Previous research has shown the 
performance available from an 
airplane following an optimal 
trajectory (refs. 1 and 2) when full 
knowledge of the microburst flow 
field is known. The application of 
these optimal recovery concepts to 
practical recovery guidance laws was 
studied (ref. 3) and the performance 
of those guidance laws in piloted 
operations, in the takeoff encounter 
case, was evaluated in the simulator 
study described in reference 4. The 
studies described in references 3 and 
4 showed that advanced guidance laws 
enabled recovery to take place at 
higher minimum altitudes than with 
baseline constant pitch techniques, 
but that recovery altitude was very 
sensitive to small deviations in 
airplane pitch history. In piloted 
simulation tests, the performance 
differences between various recovery 
strategies were statistically 
insignificant. This result 
emphasizes the need for microburst 
avoidance. 

Two levels of microburst avoidance 
are possible: (1) totally avoid an 
encounter with the microburst 
phenomena, and (2) avoid placing an 
aircraft in a critical low-energy 
situation, by initiating a recovery 
procedure prior to microburst entry. 
The first level of avoidance is the 
ultimate goal of the program, but 
requires a higher degree of sensor 
development than the second level. 
Advances in forward-looking wind 
shear sensor technologies have raised 
the issues of how much forward-look 
distance is necessary to ensure 
airplane survival during a recovery 
procedure and how recovery guidance 
concepts will be affected by forward- 
look data. This paper describes an 
effort aimed at quantifying the 


benefits of relatively short range 
forward-look sensing and developing 
recovery guidance concepts, for the 
approach-to-landing case wind shear 
encounter, utilizing both reactive- 
only and forward-look wind shear 
detection. 


Airplane Energy Height Analysis 

In an effort to determine the amount 
of forward-look detection necessary 
to ensure airplane survival, an 
analysis of airplane energy height 
during a microburst encounter was 
conducted. The purpose of the 
analysis was to gain insight of how 
changes in microburst strength and 
detection delays or advances 
(forward-look) would affect airplane 
survivability, by examining the 
changes in energy height across the 
events. Airplane energy height is 
defined as: 


E = 

h 



( 1 ) 


where V is airspeed, g is 
gravitational acceleration, and h is 
altitude. From reference 3, the 
potential flight path angle of an 
airplane in the presence of wind 
shear can be approximated by: 




- D 
W 


( 2 ) 


where T is airplane thrust, D is 
airplane drag, W is airplane weight, 
and F is the "F-factor”: 



(3) 


The two wind terms describe the wind 
shear inpact on the climb angle 
capability of the airplane, in terms 

W 

of the horizontal shear x and 
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vertical wind (Wj,) . Multiplying the 
potential flight path angle by 
airspeed provides an approximation to 
the potential rate of change of 
energy height. 

v(^- f) ,4, 


Equation 4 can be integrated across a 
wind shear scenario to determine the 
change in energy height. These 
equations alone do not incorporate 
the effects of different airplane 
trajectories through a shear or 
predict the actual altitude of an 
airplane after a shear, but can be 
used to estimate the change in energy 
height given an event encounter. 


Batch Simulation 

A batch simulation of various wind 
shear encounters was conducted to 
further evaluate the benefits of 
forward-look detection and develop 
microburst recovery strategies. The 
batch simulation consisted of a 
point-mass airplane model, an 
analytical microburst model, and a 
simple wind shear detection scheme. 


Airplane Model 

The airplane model is based on a 
Boeing 737-100 flying in a vertical 
plane. The gross weight was set at 
90,000 pounds and sea level standard 
atmospheric conditions were assumed. 
During approaches, the wing flaps 
were set to 25 degrees, the gear was 
down, and the thrust was controlled 
by an autothrottle to maintain the 
137 knot reference speed. The glide 
slope was maintained until activation 
of the wind shear alert, at which 
time the recovery strategy was 
initiated. During escape maneuvers, 
the wing flaps and landing gear 
positions were left unchanged and the 
thrust was increased to 24,000 
pounds. This emulates the recovery 
procedures currently being taught to 
airline crews. 


Microburat Model 

The microburst model (ref. 5) 
represents an axisymmetric stagnation 
point flow that satisfies mass 
continuity and includes boundary 
layer effects near the ground. The 
boundary layer effects and spatial 
variation in outflow and downflow 
closely match real-world 
observations. The microburst has a 
maximum outflow of 37 knots at an 
altitude of 120 feet and at a radius 
of 2,391 feet. The severity of the 
modeled shear is representative of 
microbursts that have caused aircraft 
accidents. As a consequence of the 
boundary layer effects, the apparent 
severity of the shear is dependent on 
the altitude of the encounter. 


Hind Shear Detection 

Wind shear detection logic was used 
to activate the recovery control 
laws. The detection was based on the 
F-factor of the wind shear. A F- 
factor threshold of 0.15 was used to 
determine when the shear had been 
entered. The threshold F-factor does 
not occur at any given spatial 
location in the microburst model, but 
depends on airplane altitude, flight 
path, and airspeed. Variable time 
advance and delay was implemented to 
simulate forward-look sensors and 
reactive device delays. The advance 
is defined as the number of seconds 
that the alert is given before the 
threshold F-factor would have been 
exceeded if no alert had been given. 
The delay is defined as the number of 
seconds that the alert is given after 
the threshold F-factor is exceeded. 
A delay of 5 seconds is considered to 
approximate the response of 
realizable reactive detection 
systems. The recovery control laws 
use the two detection discrete 
signals to begin the recovery 
strategy and to determine control law 
gains that are dependent on the alert 
type. 
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Candidate-Mind _Shear Recovery 

Strategies 

Of the various recovery strategies 
tested, three are discussed below. 
The control law for each strategy 
limited the target pitch attitude to 
the value that would place the 
airplane at the stick shaker angle of 
attack and the pitch rate was limited 
to 3 degrees per second. 


Manual Strategy . This strategy 
is currently in use by the airline 
industry (ref. 6). Since this 
strategy was designed to be manually 
flown in the absence of guidance 
commands, the exact procedure used 
will vary slightly from pilot to 
pilot. For this effort the manual 
recovery was approximated by 
initially rotating the airplane to a 
pitch attitude of 15 degrees. This 
pitch attitude was maintained if it 
produced a zero or positive flight 
path angle. If 15 degrees of pitch 
was insufficient to maintain level 
flight, however, the control law 
would further increase pitch in an 
attempt to maintain level flight. 


Flight—Path Angle_Strategy- 

This strategy required the airplane 
to fly a flight path angle that was a 
function of altitude, wind shear F- 
factor, and available airplane 
performance. When the potential 
flight path angle was positive, that 
climb gradient was maintained. When 
the potential flight path angle was 
negative, the target climb gradient 
was altitude dependent. Below a 
reference altitude (Href) the 
strategy attempted to climb 
regardless of wind shear strength, 
under the assumption that obstacles 
must be cleared. The target flight 
path angle was 0.03 radians at ground 
level, reducing linearly to level 
flight at Href. Above Href, the 
strategy maintained one-half the 
potential flight path angle. This 
permitted a descent to be maintained 
at the higher altitudes in order to 
reduce the rate at which airspeed was 
lost. Href was set to 100 feet for 


reactive alert recoveries and 400 
feet for forward-look alert 
recoveries. These altitudes provided 
the best overall performance in 
preliminary data runs. Both the 
positive and negative flight path 
angle target values were limited to 
0.06 radians to prevent excessive 
climb or descent rates during the 
recovery. The flight path angle was 
further limited to prevent descent 
below the glide slope. 


Glide Slope Strategy . This 
strategy attempted to emulate the 
characteristics of the optimal 
approach abort trajectories described 
in reference 7. That effort showed 
that the optimal recovery trajectory 
initially produced a descent and 
later transitioned to level flight. 
The level flight path was flown until 
exiting the wind shear. For this 
study, that trajectory was 
approximated by initially tracking 
the glide slope, at go-around thrust, 
until the altitude reached a 
reference altitude (Href). The value 
of Href was 100 feet for reactive 
alert recoveries and 500 feet for 
forward-look alert cases. After 
reaching Href, the strategy attempted 
to maintain a zero flight path angle 
until exiting the shear. The glide 
slope was chosen as the descent angle 
to provide obstacle clearance during 
the recovery. 


Real-Time Simulation 


Simulator Hardware 

The Langley six-degree-of-freedom 
visual motion simulator was utilized 
in the piloted tests. The simulator 
provides a generic transport airplane 
flight deck equipped with 
conventional electromechanical 
instrumentation. The pilot was 
provided with an Attitude-Director 
Indicator (ADI), airspeed indicator, 
turn and slip indicator, barometric 
altimeter, radar altimeter, vertical 
speed indicator, heading indicator, 
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and engine pressure ratio 
instruments. 

The recovery guidance was presented 
on the ADI by conventional dual cue 
command bars. The recovery guidance 
was presented to the pilot in the 
same format for all three control 
laws. A pitch target was calculated 
to accomplish the strategy goal, and 
the pitch command bar was positioned 
at that point on the ADI. The roll 
command bar was driven by bank angle, 
so that the command was nulled 
whenever the wings were level. Full 
scale deflection of the roll bar 
occurred at a bank angle of 60 
degrees. A fast/slow indicator in 
the ADI display was driven by speed 
error, with full scale deflection 
occurring at 10 knots of error. 

An out-the-window display of terrain 
was provided on the cockpit forward 
windows. This visual display was 
driven by a terrain model board and 
permitted the execution of visual 
approaches and landings. No visual 
meteorological cues or effects were 
shown. Audio cues for wind and 
engine noise were also provided. 

Pilot control input was through a 
wheel and control column 
hydraulically loaded in pitch and 
roll, hydraulically loaded rudder 
pedals, and independent throttle 
levers. A stick shaker function was 
implemented on the control column. 


Airplane Model 

The simulator was driven with a full 
nonlinear math model of a Boeing 737- 
100 airplane with Pratt & Whitney 
JT8D-7 engines. The model included 
lift and drag coefficient data to 24 
degrees angle of attack, and the 
effects on those coefficients of 
pitch rate, control deflection, and 
ground effect. Variations in aileron 
and elevator control forces with 
airspeed and trim position were fed 
back to the pilot. The aircraft was 
flown in the landing configuration at 
a gross weight of 90,000 pounds. 


Standard sea level temperature and 
air density were selected. 


Miorobursh Models 

Two microburst models were utilized 
in the piloted simulation. The first 
was the same analytical model used 
for the batch simulation effort. The 
second model was a numeric 
representation of a microburst as 
generated by the Terminal Area 
Simulation System (TASS) program 
(refs. 8 and 9). The TASS program 
implements a numeric atmospheric 
simulation, which determines 
parameters such as temperature, wind 
components, pressure, and liquid 
water content at grid points within a 
cube of airspace during the evolution 
of a microburst. For this effort, 
the TASS model was initialized with 
the atmospheric conditions that 
produced a microburst at the Dallas- 
Fort Worth (DFW) Airport in August, 
1985. The resulting TASS output 
closely resembles the microburst 
involved in the DFW accident. 

The two microburst models differ 
primarily in the scale of the event 
and in the precursors entering the 
microburst. The TASS model is a 
large scale event, with the 
performance-decreasing wind change 
taking place over a distance of about 
12,000 feet, or more than double the 
corresponding distance in the 
analytical model. Prior to entering 
the performance-decreasing region, 
both models include a performance- 
increasing region. This region 
involves only an increasing headwind 
in the analytical model. In the TASS 
model, the performance-increasing 
region involves both an increasing 
headwind and a strong updraft. 


Wind Shear Detection 

Both reactive and forward-look 
detection capabilities were used. 
The F-factor was used in the 
implementation of both detection 
types. In the reactive detection 
case, knowledge of the local 
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horizontal and vertical wind was used 
to calculate the F-factor. The 
reactive alert was given when the 
calculated F-factor exceeded a 
threshold value for 5 seconds. In 
the forward-look detection case, the 
F-factor was estimated using wind 
divergence information at a detection 
point ahead of the airplane. The 
detection point was located along the 
instantaneous flight path vector of 
the airplane, at a distance 
corresponding to 10 seconds of flight 
time. The detection threshold value 
of the F-factor was set at 0.12 for 
the reactive alert. To compensate 
for known error sources in the 
forward-look F-factor estimator and 
to achieve a forward alert 10 to 15 
seconds in advance of the reactive 
alert, the forward-look detection 
threshold was set at 0.10. 

Alerts were presented both visually 
and aurally. A red annunciator light 
directly above the ADI and a warbling 
tone indicated a reactive alert. The 
red light was canceled after the F- 
factor decreased to 0.05 and the 
audio tone was canceled after three 
seconds. An amber light above the 
right corner of the ADI and a steady 
tone indicated a forward-look alert. 
The amber light was canceled either 
by the activation of the reactive 
alert, or the forward-look F-factor 
decreasing to 0.05. The audio tone 
was canceled after 10 seconds, after 
pilot activation of the escape 
guidance, or after receiving a 
reactive alert, whichever occurred 
first. Prior to receiving an alert, 
the flight director was used in an 
instrument landing system tracking 
mode. Upon receiving a forward-look 
alert, the escape guidance was 
activated by the pilot pressing a 
throttle-mounted Takeoff-Go Around 
(TOGA) switch. Upon receiving a 
reactive alert, the flight director 
automatically switched to the escape 
guidance. 


Experimental Conditions 

Three microburst scenarios were used 
for the statistical analysis. In 


each case the microburst was located 
on the extended runway centerline. 
One scenario positioned the core of 
the analytical microburst 1,640 feet 
from the runway. A second scenario 
positioned the same microburst at an 
increased distance of 3,600 feet from 
the runway. The close-in location 
approximated the microburst geometry 
of a batch simulation run with an 
initial altitude of 140 feet. The 
more distant location approximated a 
batch simulation run with an initial 
altitude of 240 feet. The third 
scenario positioned the TASS model 
1 , 64 0 feet from the runway. 
Additional microburst geometries and 
locations were included in the test 
matrix to provide variability to the 
pilots, although too few repetitions 
were run to be included in the 
analysis. 

Prior to each data run the aircraft 
was initialized at an altitude of 
1,200 feet, on the centerlines of an 
Instrument Landing System (ILS) 
localizer and glide slope. The 
airplane was trimmed for a three 
degree descent at an airspeed of 137 
knots, with landing flaps and gear 
position selected. The pilot task 
was to track the ILS until receiving 
either a reactive or a forward-look 
wind shear alert. At that point the 
task was to apply maximum rated 
thrust and initiate an escape 
maneuver, using the flight director 
guidance. Since the performance 
effect of the alert timing was being 
evaluated, the pilots were asked not 
to begin a go around maneuver before 
receiving an alert. The run was 
terminated upon ground contact or 
successful exit from the microburst. 

A total of seven research and airline 
pilots participated in the study. 
The average amount of turbojet 
experience was over 5000 hours. Five 
of the seven pilots had completed the 
FAA wind shear training aid program. 
The matrix used for data analysis 
consisted of three repetitions of 
three microburst scenarios, three 
recovery strategies, and two alert 
times (reactive only and forward 
look) for a total of 54 runs. 
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Another 11 runs, not included in the 
analysis, were inserted throughout 
the matrix for the alternate 
microburst scenarios. 


Esaulta 


Energy Height Analysis 

In the results to be presented, data 
for a Boeing 737-100 airplane were 
used. The configuration was assumed 
to be gear down, flaps set at 25 
degrees, and a weight of 90,000 
pounds. In this configuration the 
reference approach speed is 137 knots 
and the stick shaker speed, at go- 
around thrust, was estimated to be 
107 knots. The value of (T - D)/W 
was set at -0.05 for the approach and 
at 0.16 for the recovery. 

The energy height analysis was 
conducted for various wind shear 
strengths and alert time values. The 
F-factor of the shears was varied 
from 0.10 to 0.30 and the shear width 
was 5, 000 feet. Alert time was 
varied from -20 seconds to 60 
seconds. A negative alert time 
indicates an alert received after 
entering the shear, which simulates a 
reactive system or pilot recognition 
of the shear, and a positive alert 
time indicates an alert received 
prior to shear entry, to simulate a 
forward-look device. The results are 
depicted in figure 1. The figure 
shows that with a 10 to 15 second 
delay in detecting the presence of 
the wind shear, even a relatively 
weak shear will result in the loss of 
300 to 500 feet of energy height. 

The benefit of reducing the time 
required to detect a wind shear can 
easily be seen. For each second of 
improvement in the time required to 
give a reactive alert, the energy 
height loss across the event is 
reduced about 40 feet. Still greater 
benefits are achievable with the use 
of forward-look wind shear detection 
and alerting. Alerts given only 15 
to 20 seconds prior to shear entry 
would permit recovery from relatively 


strong shears with essentially no 
altitude loss. 


Batch _ Simulation Recovery _Altitude 

Performance 

In each batch run, the airplane was 
initialized on a three degree glide 
slope, 4,000 feet from the center of 
the microburst. The geometry of the 
microburst encounter was varied by 
changing the initial altitude of the 
airplane. The initial altitude, wind 
shear encounter altitude, recovery 
altitude, and alert time for these 
runs are shown in table 1. The 
encounter altitude is the altitude at 
which the wind shear was detected and 
the recovery initiated, and the 
recovery altitude is the lowest 
altitude during the encounter. The 
initial altitudes varied from 300 
feet to 7 00 feet above ground level 
in 100 foot increments and the alert 
time varied from a 10 second forward 
look to a 10 second delay in 5 second 
increments. 

Of the factors explored, the factor 
that produced the greatest 
improvement in recovery altitude was 
the alert time. The improvement in 
recovery altitude with each 5 seconds 
improvement in the alert time was 
generally greater than the difference 
in performance between recovery 
strategies. Depending on the initial 
altitude, the recovery altitude 
increase ranged from 114 feet to 498 
feet when the alert time was improved 
from -5 to +10 seconds. Figure 2 
illustrates the relative effect of 
changing the alert timing or the 
recovery strategy. The three 
strategies are shown with a 10 second 
forward-look alert and a 5 second 
delay insitu alert. The difference 
in recovery altitudes between the 
recovery strategies are small 
compared to the effect of improving 
the alert. 


Real-Time Simulation 

A three factor Analysis of Variance 
(ANOVA) was conducted on the recovery 
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altitude data to detect significant 
differences in the three recovery 
strategies, two alert types, and 
three microburst scenarios. The 
average recovery altitudes for the 
various combinations of the three 
factors are shown in table 2 and the 
ANOVA results are shown in table 3. 
The ANOVA indicates a difference in 
all three factors, at a 0.01 level of 
significance. Examination of table 2 
shows, however, that the difference 
in performance between the three 
recovery strategies was about 20 feet 
while the difference in performance 
between the alert types was about 300 
feet. Hence, the recovery altitude 
improvement produced by improving the 
alert time by 15 seconds was over an 
order of magnitude greater than what 
was achieved by changing the recovery 
strategy. 

The statistics also show interaction 
between the alert and shear and 
between the alert and guidance at a 
0.01 level of significance. Table 2 
shows that the alert type produced a 
smaller change in recovery height 
with the TASS model than with the 
analytical model. The data also 
shows that varying the guidance 
produced larger changes in recovery 
performance in the reactive alert 
case than in the forward-look alert 
case. 

Figure 3 shows examples of aircraft 
trajectories during runs with the 
analytical model positioned 1,600 
feet from the runway. This geometry, 
the alert timing, and the recovery 
strategies are the same as the batch 
runs shown in figure 2. The 
characteristics of the recoveries 
agree well between the batch and 
real-time simulations. In each case, 
the manual strategy initially 
produces a climb, followed by a 
descent at the stick shaker angle of 
attack. The other strategies produce 
a more level trajectory that recover 
at essentially the same altitude. 
The recoveries suggest that recovery 
altitude is not the only parameter of 
interest in evaluating recovery 
strategies. The strategies that 
maintained a lower trajectory 


produced higher minimum airspeeds and 
less or no time at the stick shaker 
angle of attack, while producing 
similar recovery altitudes as the 
manual strategy. 

The pilots completed questionnaires 
and provided comments on the alerting 
and guidance. Of the seven pilots, 
six believed that the timeliness of 
the forward-look alert was about 
right, while one believed that the 
alert was too late. No one believed 
the alert was too early. When asked 
if the 10-second advance alert was 
sufficient to make a normal go-around 
procedure more appropriate than a 
programmed escape maneuver, six of 
the pilots said yes. The pilots were 
also asked if airplane configuration 
should be held constant during escape 
maneuvers with the two alert types. 
In the case of reactive-only 
alerting, six of the pilots indicated 
the configuration should be constant. 
In the case of forward-look alerting, 
only two of the pilots believed it 
was appropriate to maintain a fixed 
configuration. The pilots were asked 
to rate the three recovery strategies 
in order of preference, with "1" 
assigned to the most preferred 
strategy. The averages of all the 
pilots was 1.3 for the flight path 
angle strategy, 2.1 for the manual 
strategy, and 2.6 for the glide slope 
strategy. 


Conclusion 

Analytical analysis, batch 
simulations, and piloted simulations 
indicate that the factor which most 
strongly effects a microburst 
recovery is the time at which the 
recovery is initiated. In nearly all 
microburst situations evaluated in 
batch simulations, improving the 
alert time by 5 seconds provided a 
greater recovery performance increase 
than could be achieved by changing 
the recovery strategy. Forward-look 
alerts given 10 seconds prior to 
microburst entry permitted recoveries 
to be made with negligible altitude 
loss. In piloted simulations, the 
average recovery altitude only varied 
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about 20 feet between the recovery 
strategies tested. In contrast, the 
average recovery altitude varied 
nearly 300 feet between the two alert 
times tested (-5 seconds and +10 
seconds). 
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Table 1 Batch Run Recovery Altitudes 


Note: Numbers in parenthesis indicate the wind shear encounter altitude for a 

particular initial altitude and alert time. 


INITIAL 

ALTITUDE 

STRATEGY 


ALERT TIME 

(Seconds) 


(feet) 


-10 

1 

cn 

o 

+5 

+10 




(59) 

(111) 

(159) 

(203) 

(250) 


MANUAL 

21 

39 

18 

22 

153 

300 

FLIGHT PATH 

21 

40 

81 

120 

239 


GLIDE SLOPE 

21 

53 

84 

134 

239 




(161) 

(212) 

(261) 

(306) 

(354) 


MANUAL 

12 

13 

20 

88 

312 

400 

FLIGHT PATH 

12 

31 

85 

198 

344 


GLIDE SLOPE 

12 

31 

75 

187 

344 




(264) 

(315) 

(363) 

(411) 

(460) 


MANUAL 

3 

11 

45 

226 

450 

500 

FLIGHT PATH 

3 

30 

148 

329 

404 


GLIDE SLOPE 

3 

30 

146 

286 

450 




(366) 

(416) 

(466) 

(515) 

(566) 


MANUAL 

41 

57 

154 

388 

555 

600 

FLIGHT PATH 

41 

108 

271 

403 

474 


GLIDE SLOPE 

41 

108 

240 

468 

487 




(466) 

(516) 

(568) 

(619) 

(672) 


MANUAL 

149 

160 

288 

553 

655 

700 

FLIGHT PATH 

149 

241 

395 

469 

580 


GLIDE SLOPE 

149 

241 

339 

483 

483 
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Table 2 Average Recovery Altitudes in Piloted Runs 



Recovery Strategy 


Manual 

Flight Path 

Angle 

Glide 

Slope 

Alert > 

Reactive 

Forward 

Reactive 

Forward 

Reactive 

Forward 

Shear 

Scenario 







TASS 

206 

503 

134 

472 

210 

481 

Analytical 
at 1640 ft. 

62 

309 

39 

307 

62 

303 

Analytical 
at 3600 ft 

53 

409 

53 

401 

81 

397 

All Shears 

107 

407 

75 

393 

118 

394 

All Runs 
This 

Strategy 

257 

234 

256 


All Reactive Alerts: 100 ft. All Forward Look Alerts: 398 ft. 


Table 3 Analysis of Variance of Recovery Altitudes in Piloted Simulation 


Source of 

Sum of 

Degrees of 

Mean 

Computed Critical F 

Variation 

Squares 

Freedom 

Square 

f 

at Level of 
Significance 






0.05 

0.01 

Shear 

1538177.3 

2 

769088.7 

343.6 

3.0 

4.7 

Alert 

8390651.9 

1 

8390651.9 

3748.5 

3.9 

6.8 

Strategy 

39972.3 

2 

19986.2 

8.9 

3.0 

4.7 

Interactions: 
Shear/Alert 

121489.4 

2 

60744.7 

27.1 

3.0 

4.7 

Shear/Strategy 

29317.2 

4 

7329.3 

3.3 

2.4 

3.4 

Alert/Strategy 

27832.8 

2 

13916.4 

6.2 

3.0 

4.7 

All Factors 

9701.1 

4 

2425.3 

1.1 

2.4 

3.4 

Error 

805824.0 

360 

2238.4 
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Abstract 

Flight simulation has become an Indispensable 
portion of the aircraft development process. Two 
types of simulation are In common use today: on 
the ground, using the familiar ground based simula¬ 
tor, or In actual flight, using a specially 
developed variable stability aircraft, commonly 
called an In-flight simulator. Ground based and 
in-flight simulation each have unique capabilities 
and advantages, along with their own limitations. 
For a specific task, one type may not be the best 
choice every time. This paper discusses major 
capabilities and limitations associated with ground 
based and in-flight simulation. It will also 
discuss the validity of simulation results. 


Introduction 

Aircraft and their associated systems have under¬ 
gone a tremendous evolution since the end of World 
War II. They have progressed from propellers to 
jets, mechanical flight controls to fly-by-wire, 
and point designs to multi-role. Flying qualities 
used to be optimized around the primary mission 
requirement, with poor characteristics elsewhere 
accepted because there was no choice. Matching the 
machine to the pilot was unknown. It was common to 
hear that some aircraft could only be flown by 
"real pilots". The way we look at it today, the 
problem was in the design of the aircraft itself. 

By the 1950s, with the introduction of jet 
engines, aircraft began flying higher, faster and 
farther. Power boost became necessary to operate 
the flight controls at high dynamic pressures and 
stability augmentation was developed to keep the 
control forces and aircraft dynamics acceptable to 
the pilot throughout the entire operating envelope. 
Avionics began to evolve from two way radio and raw 
navigation data into integrated communication, nav¬ 
igation and threat detection systems. The cockpit 
had to allow the pilot to operate in extreme envi¬ 
ronmental conditions, yet keep him comfortable for 
extended periods of time. 

The modern aircraft of today and those on the 
drawing boards for tomorrow have flight envelopes 
and onboard systems that were probably beyond most 
peoples' Imagination forty-five years ago. These 
resulted from breakthroughs In aerodynamics, 
propulsion, controls, materials and electronics, 
combined with the knowledge of how to use them. 
Modern aircraft represent massive compromises among 
the demands and restrictions of mission, perfor¬ 
mance, cost, and pilot ability. Requirements are 


often mutually exclusive, and the complete satis¬ 
faction of one may be at the expense of another. 
Often the pilot is the weak link, since the systems 
themselves are often better understood than how the 
human operator interfaces with them. 

Analysis techniques tell us much about how 
an aircraft will perform. Unfortunately, they do 
not tell as much about how well the pilot can fly 
and maintain adequate control throughout the entire 
envelope for all required tasks. This is espe¬ 
cially true of aircraft with higher order flight 
control systems. Manned flight simulation helps to 
resolve many of these problems, since the pilot 
(who is nonlinear and time varying) does not need 
to be modeled. By using manned flight simulation, 
aircraft and systems can be better designed around 
the capabilities of the pilot. 

Just as aircraft have evolved, so too have 
the simulators used to develop them. Ground based 
and in-flight simulators have each developed their 
own areas of excellence, and they compliment each 
other very well when used in a combined test pro¬ 
gram. This paper concentrates on the different 
capabilities and limits of these two types of 
flight simulation. 


Advantages/Limitations of Ground Based Simulation 

Ground based flight simulation has become 
generally used today because it is a tool of almost 
limitless flexibility. Being on the ground, there 
are no safety of flight issues to be considered. 
New aerodynamic configurations and flight control 
designs can be simulated, and the new models easily 
updated as the design evolves. The operation of 
new systems can be evaluated even before breadboard 
circuits are designed, as can the effects of aero¬ 
dynamic changes. 

A typical ground based simulation usually 
consists of three pieces: a computer model of the 
aircraft and Its systems, a cockpit, and a visual 
system (many also have a motion base). Other 
devices to provide cues to the pilot can be used to 
enhance the realism of the simulation. These 
Include a g seat, g suit, vibrations, turbulence, 
and realistic sounds. Actual aircraft hardware can 
also be Integrated Into the simulation. 

The simulation does not have to be compli¬ 
cated and highly detailed to be effective. A 
simplified simulation may answer a given question 
as well as a complex one. The first question that 
must be asked is: "What do I want the simulation 
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to accomplish?" By answering this first, a simpler 
simulation may be found to be completely adequate. 
From a cost and schedule standpoint, it is desir¬ 
able to mechanize the minimum amount. Extra detail 
may even cause anomalies which must then be 
accounted for. Unfortunately, there are no firm 
rules for determining how much detail is required. 
The experiences and judgment of simulation engi¬ 
neers is valuable in making these decisions. 

A full fidelity simulation will usually 
incorporate a 6 degree-of-freedom aerodynamic 
model, a detailed cockpit, large amplitude motion, 
detailed visual scene, controls and displays for 
all systems of interest, sound, g suit, etc. The 
detail required of a given simulation will vary 
depending on it's purpose. For example, a flying 
qualities evaluation requires the aero model, feel 
characteristics, motion, and visual to be modeled 
accurately. Cockpit displays are of secondary 
importance, as long as the required information is 
displayed in a reasonable manner. In contrast, a 
simulation to investigate pilot interface with the 
cockpit would require detailed models of the sys¬ 
tems operations, identical switches, and properly 
located displays. However, the aero model need not 
be exact as long as the task of flying the aircraft 
requires about the same workload. A sky/earth pro¬ 
jector may provide an adequate visual scene if, 
say, the task is to operate the avionics equipment 
while maintaining level flight in turbulence. 

Of course, the simulation performance can 
only be as good as the data provided to the model 
and the people putting the simulation together. 
For a new aircraft that is lacking actual flight 
test data for comparison, the quality of the simu¬ 
lation is very dependent on the experience of the 
people who derive the data and program the 
simulator. 

It is essential to remember that simulation 
is not duplication. Although it requires the cre¬ 
ation of as realistic an environment as possible, 
when real cues cannot be provided, then some type 
of substitutes must be given. This is especially 
the case with motion and visual cues. 

The importance of motion cues has been 
debated over the years. The ground simulator obvi¬ 
ously has a very limited displacement over which it 
can move. The motion base must produce an acceler¬ 
ation, then wash it out and return the cockpit to 
the central point without the pilot sensing the 
washout. The human sensory system is loaded with 
nonlinearities, making it extremely difficult to 
model. However, it can be fooled. To develop a 
technical base, many studies have been performed 
over the years to investigate motion washout algo¬ 
rithm design, looking at such things as motion 
detection thresholds and model acceleration to sim¬ 
ulator Initial acceleration ratio, to name only a 
few. The best that can be said is that motion 
algorithm design Is not well understood, and 
greatly dependent on the skill, past experience, 
and intuition of the designer. 

over the years to Investigate motion washout algo¬ 
rithm design, looking at such things as motion 
detection thresholds and model acceleration to sim¬ 
ulator Initial acceleration ratio, to name only a 
few. The best that can be said Is that motion 
algorithm design Is not well understood, and 
greatly dependent on the skill, past experience, 
and intuition of the designer. 


As the motion Is washed out, the Instru¬ 
ments, visual system, g seat and a g suit play an 
important part In maintaining the illusion of 
motion. Poorly designed motion may degrade pilot 
acceptability by introducing false cues in other 
axes. This may or may not give worse results than 
no motion. (The subject of no motion Itself Is 
interesting. Once the pilot gets used to the 
motion and stops thinking about it, he may not 
notice that it has been turned off. He may comment 
that the aircraft feels different, but without 
suspecting why.) 

It is fairly well accepted that motion is 
not essential for many training tasks. However, in 
such a use, the objective is to maximize positive 
transfer of training. For engineering simulation, 
when minute changes in aircraft responses or pilot¬ 
ing abilities are being sought out, the effects of 
motion can greatly influence pilot rating. This is 
especially true in handling qualities evaluations. 

Motion systems are often "fine tuned" for a 
specific simulation based on pilot opinion. This 
must be done with great caution, or the pilot may 
Interpret different motion cues as a change in air¬ 
craft dynamics. Motion that "feels good" may not 
really be the result of correct cues, but simply 
the ones that make the motion feel good to the 
pilot. A poor aircraft may feel better by changing 
motion cues, and vice versa. The correct cues are 
those that cause the pilot to perform at the same 
level with the same workload on a given task in a 
given aircraft as can be achieved in actual flight. 
For a simulation of a new aircraft that has not yet 
been flown, there is nothing for the pilot to com¬ 
pare to. As previously discussed, the judgment of 
the simulation engineers is critical. 

There is little debate over the need for 
good visual cues, since they are essential for most 
piloting tasks. The problems with visual systems 
are mainly those of resolution, detail, field of 
view, and lack of depth. 

Television projection equipment has a finite 
number of lines with which to make the picture, 
typically in the range of 500 to 1100. The picture 
is then projected around the cockpit on a screen. 
The human eye is capable of detecting very small 
objects, especially when they are moving. One 
problem with most visual display systems is that an 
object may not fill even one line width until at a 
relatively close range. Ground targets the size of 
a tank or truck may not even be seen until the 
attacking aircraft Is closer than the normal pull 
up point. To get around this problem, systems have 
been developed with background and high resolution 
inset projection capability, or with multi-screen 
displays. 

When a single, narrow field of view picture 
is projected ahead of the cockpit, pilots may com¬ 
plain about the lack of peripheral vision. They 
equate It to "flying through a tunnel" or "flying 
with blinders". Peripheral vision Is Important 
because It gives good cues for angular movements 
and especially forward velocity when flying at low 
altitudes. A field of view of 180 degrees will 
greatly Improve peripheral cues. 

Last, since a picture Is projected on a 
screen. It Is at a fixed viewing distance. The 
pilot must learn alternate techniques for judging 
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depth. In doing so, he Is learning to fly 
"simulator cues", rather than the real aircraft to 
which normally accustomed. 


In-Flight Simulation 

An In-flight simulator Is an aircraft whose 
stability, feel, and flying characteristics can be 
changed to match those of another aircraft. This 
Is accomplished by the pilot flying the aircraft 
through a "fly-by-wire" variable stability flight 
control system. A discussion of how the variable 
stability system operates is beyond the scope of 
this paper. However, the end result Is that as the 
pilot moves the controls, the In-flight simulator 
aircraft responds as the simulated aircraft would. 
The pilot experiences the real flight motions and 
handling qualities of the simulated aircraft. 

In-flight simulation has been used In the 
development of the F-16, YF-17, F-18, A-10, B-l, 
and Space Shuttle aircraft: X-15, X-24, and X-29 
research aircraft: many types of generic research, 
especially handling qualities; and for several 
types of specialized training, particularly for 
test pilots. 

The two best known in-flight simulator air¬ 
craft are the Flight Dynamics Laboratory's NT-33A 
(Fig 1) and NC-131H "Total In-Flight Simulator", or 
TIFS (Fig 2). Other In-flight simulators In the 
United States include NASA's Gulfstream II Shuttle 
Training Aircraft (Fig 3), the US Navy's X-22 (Fig 
4), and the Air Force Test Pilot School/Navy Test 
Pilot School/Calspan Learjet (Fig 5). Others are 
operated throughout the world. 








Fig 3 Shuttle Training Aircraft 



Fig 5 AFTPS/NTPS/Calspan Learjet 


Advantages/Limitations of In-Flight Simulation 

After considering the problems associated 
with the motion and visual systems of ground based 
simulators, It should be apparent that these two 
most Important cues are readily available In an In¬ 
flight simulator. The motion Is complete and 
sustained, and the visual Is the real world. 
Indeed, In-flight simulation first came Into use In 
the early 1950s because It was the only way to 
provide these cues realistically. 
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In addition to providing real motion and 
visual scene, the In-flight simulator overcomes 
what can best be called a "psychological barrier" 
in the pilot. This comes from the knowledge of 
being In an actual aircraft rather than being 
seated safely on the ground. Time and again, expe¬ 
rience has shown that pilots tend to fly a ground 
simulator differently than they would an actual 
aircraft. Thus, poor handling characteristics, and 
especially pilot-induced oscillation (PIO) tenden¬ 
cies, have gone undetected. Specific examples of 
this are the YF-16 lateral PIO, YF-17 pitch PIO, 
and space shuttle pitch/roll PIO. YF-16 and space 
shuttle PIOs were observed In the actual aircraft. 
The potential for PIO in the YF-17 was discovered 
before first flight, changes were made to the 
flight control system, and the problem never 
appeared In the actual vehicle. 

Although the reason for the greater realism 
is undoubtedly some combination of motion and 
visual cues and the real flight environment, the 
bottom line is that the In-flight simulator ele¬ 
vates the pilot gain to a more realistic level. 
This forces him into the mental realization that he 
is flying a real aircraft, thus demanding more pre¬ 
cise and realistic control of the aircraft. With 
in-flight simulation, all of the concerns of actual 
flight are there and they are real: especially the 
knowledge that a sloppy landing could result in 
possible aircraft damage and personal Injury. 

Of course, just as certain factors affect 
ground based simulation. In-flight simulation may 
not be perfect either. A near perfect simulation 
should be achievable, in theory, if the in-flight 
simulator has complete control of all six degrees- 
of-freedom (DOF), a flight envelope equal to that 
of the simulated aircraft, and adequate control 
power and actuator dynamics to match all of the 
linear and angular accelerations of the simulated 
aircraft. 


The evaluation pilot must feel the accelera¬ 
tions he would feel if seated in the cockpit of the 
simulated aircraft. Thus, independent control of 
all six degrees-of-freedom is essential to accu¬ 
rately reproduce the correct linear and angular 
accelerations, rates, and attitudes of the simu¬ 
lated aircraft's cockpit . This is a critical 
factor when simulating large flexible aircraft. 
Without 6 degrees-of-freedom, the farther the pilot 
is seated from the center of rotation the more 
noticeable any error between model and response 
will be. An In-flight simulator such as the TIFS, 
designed to simulate large aircraft, has to have 6 
DOF control to match all required motions. In 
smaller in-flight simulators, 6 DOF control of 
course Is desirable, but fewer may be tolerable, 
depending on the Intended use. The NT-33A, which 
has only 3 DOF control, has been adequate for most 
fighter type aircraft simulations. This Is because 
pilot location does not vary considerably In this 
size of aircraft, and the mismatch has been 
tolerable, although obviously undesirable. 
However, recent experience has shown that for 
multi-controller aircraft, the NT-33A's 
capabilities are very limited or Inadequate 
altogether. For example, the NT-33A, lacking 
direct lift control, could not be used to simulate 
the X-29 research aircraft because of the blending 
of direct lift and pitch control Incorporated In 
that aircraft. 


Envelope matching Is also highly desirable. 
If the In-flight simulator's performance envelope 
Is less than that of the simulated aircraft, then 
only that limited portion where they overlap has 
the potential to be accurate. Although the NT-33A 
has simulated the F-16 and F-18 , Its limited enve¬ 
lope (Fig 6) has restricted most of this work to 
the landing approach. Of course. It Is not neces¬ 
sary to match actual airspeed and altitude In order 
to match handling characteristics and aircraft 
dynamics. In up and away flight, the Instruments 
can be controlled Independently to reflect the sim¬ 
ulated flight condition. But this Is not practical 
for low altitudes where ground cues will make the 
discrepancy apparent, or for air combat maneuvering 
with other aircraft, because the performance and 
maneuverability of the other aircraft may be highly 
dependent on flight condition. Speed mismatch can 
sometimes be compensated for In a landing simula¬ 
tion by inserting a headwind Into the model. 



FIGHTER AIRCRAFT LOAD FACTOR CAPABILITY 



FIGHTER AIRCRAFT ANGLE OF ATTACK CAPABILITY 
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Lack of control power may also cause a loss 
of simulation fidelity by making It Impossible to 
match angular accelerations. Inadequate actuator 
dynamics may make It Impossible to produce the 
required onset rates even If the steady state rates 
can be produced. Control power can be Increased by 
modifying the hydraulics and actuators, or changing 
or adding additional control surfaces, all very 
expensive modifications to an aircraft. 

Several other factors can affect In-flight 
simulation fidelity. These Include equipment per¬ 
formance In an airborne environment, less 
flexibility In reconfiguring cockpit equipment, and 
weight, size, and power considerations In selecting 
airborne equipment. Last, the psychological bar¬ 
rier may not always be completely broken, since the 
evaluation pilot may be counting on the safety 
pilot to take over control If he gets Into trouble. 


Validity of Simulation Results 

Until confirmed by flight testing the actual 
vehicle, simulation results, both ground based and 
In-flight, should be considered as predictions, at 
best. Although many studies have been performed 
over the years to compare simulation results to 
those of actual flight test, to date there is till 
no absolute correlation. There are many reasons to 
question simulation results, most of which apply to 
varying extent to both in-flight and ground based 
simulations. As already discussed, the physical 
limits of the simulators themselves are probably 
the biggest sources. 

A good model made from good data Is essen¬ 
tial for proper aircraft and system response. 
Programming errors can ruin both, and mutually 
compensating errors are rare. Are sign conven¬ 
tions, definitions, and nomenclatures consistent 
(Is aileron deflection measured relative to the 
wing chord line or from one aileron chord to the 
other)? 


Consider another hypothetical situation. The 
first flight configuration for a new aircraft has 
been frozen, but the control system design for 
future flights Is still being studied. Which pilot 
Is to evaluate the new configurations? The pilot 
selected to fly the first flight? If so, he may be 
training himself for the first flight, and not 
really Interested In helping to make Improvements 
for future flights. 


Sumnary 

Flight simulation, both ground based and In¬ 
flight, Is the best accepted means for 
Investigating the characteristics of new aircraft 
technologies and designs. Simulation is an Inte¬ 
gral part of the design process, but simulation 
results must be weighed In light of the capabili¬ 
ties of the simulator used. Many factors weigh the 
choice between ground based and In-flight simula¬ 
tors and the level of detail to be used. Careful 
thought must be given to which factors are critical 
by considering the desired end results of the simu¬ 
lation. In many cases, the use of both types of 
simulators In a combined flight simulation program 
is justified and desirable. 


A good test plan is critical. It must cover 
all portions of the envelope being studied. The 
task required of the pilot must be representative 
of one that would be expected of him in the real 
aircraft. If either of these are inadequate, seri¬ 
ous problems may go undetected. 


Pilots should be chosen somewhat for the 
task at hand: qualifications and background should 
be considered when selecting subjects and Inter¬ 
preting results. For example, a highly experienced 
transport pilot's assessment of a new fighter's 
handling qualities may differ substantially from 
that of an equally experienced fighter pilot. But 
even the fighter pilot's evaluation may be suspect 
If he Is Inexperienced In the task. It Is also 
possible that he has had so much experience In one 
particular aircraft that he has mastered Its 
Idiosyncrasies and Is no longer really conscious of 
them. He may not give an objective comparison 
because he may not appreciate the Improvement. 
Another type to be alert for Is the "golden hand". 
This Is the pilot who can step Into an unfamiliar 
aircraft and fly excellently on the first try. 
Even a “bad" configuration Is no problem, and his 
only cornnent may be he's "working a little harder". 
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Abstract 

Simulation errors associated with in-flight 
simulations of linear and unstable aircraft systems 
are discussed from flight mechanical viewpoint. It 
is pointed out that response feedback control 
schemes are desirable for simulating gust response 
of any models and control response of stable models 
but are not applicable for simulating control 
response of unstable models, and that explicit 
model-follow system must be exclusively used for 
simulating unstable models. Flight test results 
using a variable stability and response airplane 
are included to support the statement. 


Introduction 

In-flight simulator may be used for a variety of 
problems which are associated with the pilot- 
vehicle closed loop situation. Typical in-flight 
simulation of an aircraft system is shown in Fig.l. 
Evaluation pilots are supposed to control a 
prescribed mathematical model and actually control 
an in-flight simulator which is a hardware and is 
called a plant. If responses of plant to initial 
conditions, to control inputs and to external dis¬ 
turbances are the same as those of model, the 
simulation is satisfactory at least from flight 
mechanical standpoint. Should any mismatch exist 
between these two, they may be called simulation 
errors. If the simulation errors exceed an accept¬ 
able level, then fidelity in simulation will be 
lost. Interrelations between stability of given 
models and control law which is utilized for 
simulation are discussed in the followings. 

Most of in-flight simulators are based upon 
model following theories (ref.l, 2, 3). Standard 
block diagram is shown in Fig.2. A class of control 
is the so-called ’response feedback (RFB)' and 
another is the ’explicit model following (EMF)’. 
Ref.3 showed that, under several conditions which 
are practically acceptable, an output error 
dynamics of model-following system can be arbitra- 
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rily assigned, and the characteristic roots of the 
assigned error dynamics usually coincide with those 
of plant’s closed loop. Also, it is shown that a 
variety of combinations between feedforward gain 
K xm and feedback gain K x is possible while keeping 

the same model-follow error dynamics. The theory 
suggests that a model can be simulated by either 
feedback only (RFB) or any combination of feedback 
and feedforward (EMF). This is true when the model 
to be simulated is sufficiently stable, and the ar¬ 
bitrariness in choice of gains may be utilized for 
disturbance rejections for example, in addition to 
model following purpose (ref.4). 



Fig.l Simulation of aircraft model 

By using RFB control scheme, model dynamics are 
simulated by plant's closed loop dynamics, which in 
turn characterize the model follow error dynamics. 
Therefore, when the model becomes unstable or mar¬ 
ginally stable, so become the error dynamics and 
RFB system (implicit model-following system) fails. 
A flight test example using VSRA was reported in 
ref.5 where an unstable lateral-directional 
aircraft system was successfully simulated by EMF. 
Another flight tests for unstable longitudinal 
aircraft system and pertinent discussions are 
described below. 



Fig.2 Model-follow control law 
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1. Simulation of Unstable Systems 


Before analyzing simulation errors, let us con¬ 
sider typical in-flight simulations where unstable 
systems are simulated in connection with a failure 
which occurs in control systems. 

Marginally Controllable Systems 

In-flight simulation is often planned to deter¬ 
mine the controllability limit by pilots of an 
unstable aircraft system such as a relaxed static 
stability airplane with failed augmentation. The 
static margin K n> may be considered a repre¬ 
sentative parameter for the test program. Whether 
or not pilots can manage to stabilize a model 
airplane of a given K n> or how difficult the 
pilots' task is, would not be a simple function of 
K n , but also depend on the initial conditions of 

the simulator. This is because evaluation pilots 
need some time for adapting himself to the change 
in the system characteristics, and during this 
period the unstable system starts to diverge 
depending upon its initial condition. Thus, pilots 
begin their positive control starting from some 
disturbed condition. From a stabilized initial con¬ 
dition, pilots may keep a stabilized closed loop as 
indicated in Fig.l. He may rate the configuration 
controllable and the workload as tolerable. On the 
contrary, since a pilot is not a linear element at 
all, if the simulator was considerably disturbed 
initially, he will not be able to bring the closed 
loop into a stable state. Thus he rates the same 
model uncontrollable and the required workload in¬ 
tolerable. If the degree of instability is mild, 
pilot's ratings would not be affected by initial 
conditions, whether starting from a good trim or 
considerable out-of-trim. The effect of this un¬ 
stable transient to the ratings will be more 
pronounced when K n approaches to its uncontrollable 
limit. 

In the above, only the initial condition of the 
simulator was considered as an parameter that might 
affect pilots' rating. By 'simulation errors', let 
us mean any objectionable disturbances which are 
put into the system inadvertently and therefore may 
delude pilot's ratings. Simulator's response to at¬ 
mospheric turbulence is one of simulation errors 
when the effect of gust is excluded from the 
simulation test purpose. When the simulation test 
is planned to include gust disturbance, then the 
simulator's gust response must not be taken as a 
simulation error, provided that the simulator's 
response matches the simulated airplane's gust 
response. 

Failure Detection 

In another application of our in-flight simu¬ 
lator, pilot’s ability for detecting failures in 
control systems was studied (ref.5). At the first 
stage, pilots are asked to detect a failure where 
the inherent stability changes from normal (stable) 
to unstable while control effectiveness is kept 
normal. In the next stage, they are asked to detect 
control loss and also to isolate the failure mode. 
In the former case, the evaluation pilot con¬ 
centrates on stabilizing the unstable system and at 
the same time on identifying whether the required 
workload has increased or not, and thus tries to 
detect the failure. During this phase of detection, 
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Fig.3 Unstable lateral-directional mode 


any simulation errors lead to a possible misdetec- 
tion. In the latter case, free responses with zero 
control inputs must be simulated without any con¬ 
tamination of simulation errors. 

Fig.3 shows typical flight test results using 
VSRA to simulate an aircraft accident where the 
dutch roll mode became slightly unstable and 
lateral-directional controls were completely lost 
(ref.5). Compared are simulations using (a) RFB and 
(b) EMF. In Fig.3(c), actually recorded flight data 
from DFDR in the accident (ref.6) are compared. 
What was supposed in the simulation tests is an im¬ 
mediate and gradual onset of dutch roll oscillation 
as is seen in Fig.3(c). Firstly the RFB was used 
but resulted in a poor simulation in that the dutch 
roll mode was not clearly seen. Then the EMF was 
tried and gave relatively clear onset of free os¬ 
cillation. 


2. Simulation Errors 


General Discussions 


In view of the stability and control response 
characteristics, simulation fidelity is evaluated 
by the errors between model and plant outputs. 
Given a linearized equation of motion of a simu¬ 
lated airplane (model), 

x = A m x + B 6+ G 4 ; x m0 (1) 

m m m m m m m° 

and of a simulating airplane (plant), 

x=Ax+B6+GC+ (x) 0 ; x 0 (2) 

respectively (ref.5), where x, x m are state vari¬ 
ables, 6, 6 control variables, and S, S are 
m m 
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gust components under the point approximation (See 
foot note). When one refers a model, the initial 
condition x m0 = x m (0) as well as eq.(l) itself is 

implied. When the plant dynamics are observed by 
perturbations of state and control variables from 
their referenced values at the instant of system 
engagement, an out-of-trimmed state provides an ap¬ 
parent step input to airplane dynamics. A term (x) 0 
= A x 0 + B 6 0 is included in eq.(2) to indicate this 
effect in actual flight. 

Just for simplicity, two systems A and A , and B 

m 

and B m are assumed to have the same dimensions (n) 

x(n) and (n)*(m), respectively. Assume a control 
law 


gains K x , K xm and K fim are designed based upon a 

plant model (A',B') f which is usually more or less 

deviated from the real plant (A,B), then A' , AF', 

c 

and AH’ must be substituted in place of eq.(6),i.e. 

A ' = A „ + <AA - AB K ) = A ♦ AA 
C C X c c 

AF' = AF ♦ [AA - AB (1^- 1^)3= AF + f^F (6’) 

AH'= AH + AB K- = AH + AH 
om a 

where the modeling error of plant is defined by 
AA = A’- A , AB = B'- B . (7) 


4 = ■ K x x * V «f = "xm V K 6m 6 m <3> 

to construct a model following system to simulate 
the model, where a feedback gain K x> a feedforward 

gain K xm , and a direct gain K 6m are appropriately 
chosen. (See Fig.2.) 

In order to evaluate fidelity of simulations, let 
the simulation error be defined by 

£ = * - X m . (4) 


Eq.(5a), or equivalently eq.(5b), shows the total 
modes of simulation error. It will be convenient to 
subdivide £(t) into three parts, i.e. (i) free 
response £ f to the initial condition £„, (ii) in¬ 
herent model follow error £ fi due to AF and AH, and 

additional model follow error due to plant modeling 
errors A fl F and A a H, (iii) erroneous gust response 

due to C - ^, and (iv) out-of-trim effect £ t 
due to (x) 0 . 

Let us assume temporarily that € = S = 0 and 


Using eq.s (3) and (4), the elimination of x from 
eq.s(l) and (2) yields, 


k 


A c ^ 


£ 


AH 

6 + 

’ G< *- v" 
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where abbreviations are defined as follows. 


A c = A - B K x 

AF = (A - B K ) - (A - B K ) 
x m xm 


( 6 ) 


If x m , instead of x, is eliminated from eq.s (1), 
(2), the first equation of (5a) becomes 


£ = (A m - B K) e + (AFx + AHfi ) ♦ G(€ - ) 

m xm mm 


(x) 0 = 0. Those effects will be considered later. 

The solution of eq.(5a) is obtained after Laplace 
transform, 

E(s) = (si - A ')~*[AF'(si - A ) _1 B ♦ AH'] D (s) 
c m m m 

+ (si - A c ’) _1 [AF'(sI - A m >~*x m o + E o ] - (8) 

From eq.(8), one can see that; (a) a part of £, 

6 

and £ f due to AH'D^s) and to £ 0 evolves with in¬ 
herent modes of A £ only, and (b) another part of 
e^ and £ f due to AF' and x m „ evolves with inherent 

modes of both A and A . 

c m 

Should exact conditions 

AA = AB = AF = AH = 0 (9a) 

hold, then simulation error dynamics in eq.(5a) or 
(5b) is decoupled from the model or plant dynamics, 
and £(t) solely depends on its initial condition; 

E(s) = E f (s) 

= (si - A c ) _1 e 0 ; £ 0 = *o - V (10) 


+ (x) 0 , £ 0 = x 0 - x m0 (5b) 

which is exactly equivalent to eq.(5a). If each 


(note) When aircraft equations of motion are writ¬ 
ten with reference to airmass, and the frozen gust 
gradients along aircraft size are neglected, the 
effect of gust is represented by the time deriva¬ 
tive of gust components u g and w g , which are 

designated as £. 


In practical applications, eq.(9a) is too op¬ 
timistic and hardly satisfied. In order that the 
simulation error be almost free from the control 
input 6 m , it will be easy to see from eq.s (5a,b) 
or (8) that, the conditions 

AF' - 0, and AH' ~ 0 (9b) 

and 

A c ' : sufficiently stable, (9c) 
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are mandatory, where the symbol - is used to indi¬ 
cate 'nearly equal to'. The requirement of eq.(9b) 
is most conventionally satisfied by using the mini¬ 
mum norm criteria (ref.l), i.e., 

K = (B T B)“ 1 B T [ A - (A - B K )] 
x m xm 

( 11 ) 

K. = (B T B) _1 B T B . 
dm m 

If the number (m) of available control is insuffi¬ 
cient, B does not span the ranges of (A - A ) and 

m 

of B m and therefore, AF and AH remain nonzero. 

Modeling errors AA and AB aggravate these effect, 
and thus produce £ fi (t). The model following error 

Eg is the one which must be avoided to obtain 

fidelity of simulation because it couples with 6 , 

m 

and leads to different control response charac¬ 
teristics. The model following errors will be 
discussed below. 

Explicit Model Following System 


E f (s) = (si - A c > *x 0 - (si - A m > 1 x^ 0 . (14) 

Needless to say, £ f (t) dies out quickly when the 

model A m> and hence the closed loop of plant A c , is 

sufficiently stable. When A„ and A are unstable or 
m c 

marginally stable, £ f (t) may affect simulation 
results because of the reasons stated before. 

In a 'response feedback' system, the on-line 
model computation has been discarded from the 
beginning. So, when considering eq.(8) or (14), a 
question arises; what does x m „ in e 0 stand for? It 

will be adequate to note here that the initial con¬ 
dition of plant x 0 varies from a test case to 

another case, because x 0 * 0 is easily brought 

about due to out-of-trim condition at the instant 
of system engage. When the system is engaged by a 
safety pilot, each realization of x 0 is a random 

and unknown variable from the evaluation pilot's 
standpoint. The only way to estimate unknown quan¬ 
tities x 0 and (x) 0 in eq.(2) is post flight data 


In an explicit model following system, model 
computation as per eq.(l) is conducted on-line. 
The gains K x , K xm and K fim are so determined that 
the conditions 


A ~ (A - B K ), 


( 12 ) 


are satisfied. Since B K modifies A to some ex- 
xm m 

tent, no direct connection is called for between A 

m 

and A c , and one can assign a sufficiently stable 

closed loop A„ independently of whether A is 
c m 

stable or unstable. Examining eq.(5a) or (8), it 
will be seen that; (i) the free response £ f to £ 0 

simply decays, and therefore a simulation for ar¬ 
bitrary initial condition x m0 is possible, (ii) the 

forced response £ fi to 6 m (t) through AH' can be sup¬ 
pressed within an acceptable boundary by a stable 
A c , (iii) the forced response £ fi to model state 

x m (t) through AF' is again expected to be sup¬ 
pressed by a sufficient stability attached to A 

c 

even if A is unstable. 


Response Feedback 

When the feedforward loop is deleted from eq.(3) 

0 . (13a) 

on-line model computation is not necessarily 
needed. Eq.(3) gives a RFB control law. Eq.(12) be¬ 
comes now 


(13b) 


Free response £ { of simulation error is con¬ 
sidered first. It is given by the second term of RH 
of eq.(8), or more directly from eq.s (1) and (2), 


reconstructions using least square method. 

Two interpretations for x m0 may be possible. The 

one is to accept that x m „ = x 0 has been assumed for 
the simulation task whatever x 0 may be. Upon this 

interpretation, eq.(14) implies that diverging 
£ f (t) comprises the difference between eigen¬ 
vectors of A c and A m if any. In fact, eigenvalues 
of A c can usually be set almost equal to those of 

A. but eigenvectors of A do not match those of A 
m e m 

especially when only small number (m) of controls 
are available. Free responses depend upon each 
initial conditions. For example, the spiral mode 
dominates in Fig.3(a), whereas in Fig.3(b) dutch 
roll mode is clear, but it must be noted that they 
include somewhat erroneous £^(t). The other inter¬ 
pretation is to assume a particular value of 
x m o(e.g. x m0 = 0 ), and hence to accept the fact 

that each simulation test is contaminated by the 
first term of RH of eq.(14). Many test data will 
have to be screened out because of unacceptable 
initial conditions x 0 »* 0. 

Forced responses of simulation error will be 
considered next. The eigenvalues p^ of A^ are 

anyhow close to those q R of A m , i.e., — q^ ; 

k=l,..,n. From the discussions next to eq.(8) 
above, a part of £ £t) responds like exp(p^t) •Ah.'^ 

but another part of e^Q) which is proportional to 

AF' shows double pole characteristics, or in other 
words, they evolve like Af t *exp(pj| t) * 6 m i (t) ' 

where Af.V and Ah.\ are entries of AF' and AH', 

respectively, and ( )*( ) indicates a convolution. 
Again, if a stable model A_ is simulated, then A 
m c 

is stable and the simulation error e^U) decays as 

time elapses. Therefore, one can expect a good 
simulation test. Contrary, if an unstable model A ffl 

is simulated where Re(p^) is made positive to match 
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Re(q k ) for some k's, the simulation error £(t) 
never decays but diverges with modes exp(p^t) and 
t * exp(p^ t). The situation is worse than that with a 

free response only, because the rate of divergence 
is expedited by the unstable double poles. Above 
all, large simulation errors dependent on the input 
6 m (t) are included in the plant states which 

evaluation pilots are observing to producing their 
controls. The fact gives rise to poor fidelity in 
simulation. 


is dependent on the precision of turbulence 

measurement (£ - €), and the stability of A c - On¬ 

line measurement of turbulence needs sophisticated 
implementation and data handling. Therefore, RFB 
scheme is preferable from gust response standpoint, 
where the turbulence measurements are not required. 
The condition € = € holds exactly, and the simula¬ 
nt 

tion error is excited through AF’ and its magni¬ 
tude depends on whether A m is stable or unstable. 


Gust Response 

In-fligh simulators are exposed to real atmos¬ 
pheric turbulence €, and it is of advantage when 
the turbulence effect is included in the simula¬ 
tion. In such a case, one can assume that € = £, 

m 

and £ = 0. For that, in EMF, on-line measurement € 
& 

of £(= € m ) is required to be fed into model compu¬ 
tation in eq.(l). The magnitude of simulation error 


3. Flight Test Examples 

Flight tests are conducted using Variable 
Stability and Response Airplane (VSRA). The test 
program was intended to determine the control¬ 
lability limit of statically unstable aircraft by 
both attitude command and attitude rate command in 
longitudinal axis. The unstable model characteris¬ 
tics are adapted to get K n = -3 % of the model in 

Table A-l of ref.8, and are summarized in Table 1. 


6 
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(a) Stable system by RFB 


(b) Unstable system by RFB 


(c) Unstable system by ENF 


Fig.4 Comparison of flight test results for unstable longitudinal system 
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In expectation of more realistic gust response, RFB 
type model follow system was favorably chosen. 
Having found that larger simulation errors result, 
explicit model following control was utilized. 
Combination of a stable model and EMF has been 
presented elsewhere (ref.5), and is not included. 

In the following, only the effects of model's 
stability and of the control scheme to the result¬ 
ing simulation errors will be elucidated. For 
comparison purpose, simulation of a stable system 
by RFB is included. The stable model corresponds to 
an augmented model of the unstable model. Its 
characteristics are also summarized in Table 1. 


Table 1. Model parameters (ref.8) 



Stable model 

Unstable model 

1/T spl 

-.65 

-.85 

1/T sp2 

-.067 

.094 

“p 

1.4 

.19 

s 

.47 

.59 


Details of VSRA are described in ref.5. Although 
VSRA is provided with DLC capability, only elevator 
and thrust controls are used for simulations. The 
VSRA’s control law is based on an explicit model 
follow theory (ref.3) and summarized in ref.5. 

Evaluation pilots are requested to maintain 
steady and level flight, to reduce flight speed by 
10 mph and then to recover while keeping level 
flight. In Fig.4, compared are typical flight 
records of, (a) a stable system by RFB, (b) an un¬ 
stable system by RFB, and (c) an unstable system by 
EMF. Each columns include, pilot's input to the 

manipulators 6 (t), plant state variables x(t) as 
m 

compared with model state variables x m (t), and in¬ 
herent and additional simulation errors ^(t) due 

to AF' and AH’. Derivatives Z , Z, and equivalent 
q be 

lag in thrust build-up are included as modeling er¬ 
ror AA and AB in computing £ 6 <t) by eq.(5b). The 

model states in simulations of stable model (Fig- 
.4(a)) or by EMF (Fig.4(c)) are those computed 
onboard. It will be seen that the total simulation 
errors which are defined by the differences between 

x(t) and x (t) are small and correspond to £,(t). 
m o 

Contrary, for simulation of the unstable system by 
RFB (Fig.4(b)), model states computed on-board 
simply diverge, but such model states have no prac¬ 
tical meaning for RFB. Least square estimation of 

x „ and (x ) n is mandatory to get best match of 
m° m u 

x (t) with x(t) in Fig.4(b). The total simulation 
m 

errors are still so large that x m <t) is not fully 

shown in the ordniate scale. In the figure, or¬ 
dinates of £,(t) is 20 times for air speed and 5 
6 

times for attitude as compared with Fig.4 (a) and 
(c). Certainly, another causes such as gust 
response £^(t) may be of importance too. However, 

without getting into more details along this line, 
it should be understood that simulating unstable 
systems by RFB control law is very likely con¬ 
taminated by simulation errors due to various 
origins. Actually, evaluation pilots unavoidably 



Fig.5 Simulated unstable model by RFB 

control a plant of somewhat different transfer 
functions from originally supposed. Fig.5 depicts 
this situation as compared with Fig.l. 

As is seen from eq.(5b), the model-follow error 
grows up when the plant state x(t) is large. This 
model-follow error may considerably affect pilot’s 
ratings in marginal cases such as investigation of 
controllabi1ty limits, wherein lack of stability in 
man-vehicle closed loop leads to large x(t). Under 
such situations, what is much worse is that the 
validity assessment of tests by post-flight data 
reconstructions is not an easy matter. 


Concluding Remarks 

Simulation errors associated with in-flight 
evaluation are generally discussed. It is pointed 
out that if a response feedback control scheme is 
used for simulating unstable aircraft systems, both 
free response to initial conditions of simulator 
and model-follow error to control inputs diverge, 
so that pilot ratings to the simu- lated model may 
certainly be affected. This is because the errors 
between plant and model are governed by charac¬ 
teristic roots of plant closed loop which are 
unstable. Explicit model-follow control scheme must 
be used to avoid such situations. Flight test data 
using VSRA in-flight simulator were presented to 
show the above statements. 
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Abstract 

The Variable Stability In-Flight Simulator Test 
Aircraft (V1STA)/F-16 is the next generation U.S. 
in-tlight simulator for high-performance aircraft. 
The host aircraft for VISTA should have sufficient 
performance to simulate a wide range of aircraft 
dynamics. Design of an in-flight simulator requires 
integrating a variable stability system (VSS) with 
the existing host aircraft flight control system. For 
VISTA this involves interfacing new VSS 
computers with the existing F-16 digital fly-by-wire 
control system. This also requires a new safety 
system to ensure that the VSS/host aircraft system 
is as reliable as the host aircraft. 


Nomenclature 


A/D 

Analog to Digital Converter 

ATIS 

Airborne T est InstrumentationSystem 

DOF 

Degrees of Freedom 

DEPC 

Direct Evaluation Pilot Control 

DFCS 

Digital Flight Control System (Host F-16 
FCS) 

E.P. 

Evaluation Pilot 

FCS 

Flight Control System 

HUD 

Heads-Up Display 

I/O 

Input, Output 

ISA 

Integrated Servo-Actuator 

MFD 

Multi-FunctionDisplay 

NIC 

Network Interface Controller 

OFP 

Operational Flight Program 

PROM Programmable Read Only Memory 

RFB 

Response Feedback 

RT 

Remote Terminal 


Flight Controls Engineer, Al A A Member 


;|: Electrical Engineer 


S.P. Safety Pilot 

TIFS Total In-Flight Simulator 

VIM VISTA Integrity Management 

VISTA Variable-stability In-flight Simulator 
Test Aircraft 

VSS Variable Stability System 
Background 

The Variable Stability In-Flight Simulator Test 
Aircraft (VISTA) is an F-16D that will be modified 
to act as a high performance in-tlight simulator. 
VISTA will replace the Air Forced current high 
performance in-flight simulator, the NT-33A, which 
is becoming logistically unsupportable and is no 
longer representative of future high performance 
vehicles. 1 

The key to VISTAs ability to simulate other 
aircraft is the variable stability system (VSS), which 
will compute control commands to the F-16 
actuators to simulate the flight characteristics of the 
vehicle under evaluation. The VSS will use the 
response-feedback (RFB) technique for matching 
the motions of the aircraft being simulated. Gain 
scheduling will be incorporated to account for 
nonlinearities in the aerodynamics. 

VISTA has four primary applications. The first is 
in-tlight simulation for new aircraft development 
and pre-first flight flying qualities test. The second 
is training test pilots in the Air Force and Navy test 
pilot schools. The third is flight control research on 
flying qualities, flight control systems and display 
technologies. The fourth is flight vehicle 
integration studies of combat maneuvering and 
avionics/flight control system integration. Figure 1 
shows examples of possible VISTA applications.^ 

The VISTA program contract was awarded to the 
contractor team of General Dynamics, Ft Worth 
Division, and Calspan Corp in July 1988. General 
Dynamics is the prime integrating contractor. 
VISTA is scheduled to enter flight testing in late 
1990 and become operational in the fall of 1991. 

The main engineering effort of the VISTA 
program is to develop the VSS and integrate it with 
the F-16 Digital Flight Control System (DFCS). 
The major tasks that this paper will address are the 
development of the computer interfaces and the 
safety system. 


This paper is declared a work of the U.S. Government and 
is not subject to copyright protection in the United States. 
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Performance Enhancements 

Use of an F-16D as the host aircraft for the next 
generation in-flight simulator will provide 
simulation performance improvements over the 
existing NT-33A. 

Flight Dynamics Simulation Capability 

The most important capability is the ability to 
simulate a wide range of aircraft dynamics. In 
terms of handling qualities parameters, the VISTA 
minimum capabilities are: 


Short Period 0 to 15 

Natural Frequency rad/sec 

Short Period -0.1 to 1.1 

Damping 

N z /oc 1 to 100 

g’s/rad 

Stick Force/g 1 to 200 

Ibs/g 

Phugoid 0 to .5 

Natural Frequency rad/sec 

Phugoid -0.3 to 1.0 

Damping 

Dutch Roll 2 to 8 

Natural Frequency rad/sec 

Dutch Roll -.1 to 1.0 

Damping 

Roll/Spiral Mode 0to5 

Natural Frequency rad/sec 

Roll/Spiral Mode -.1 to 1.0 

Damping 

Roll/Sideslip 0 to 10 

*/P 


These limits arc applicable only in parts of the 
flight envelope. At lower speeds the faster 
dynamics can not be achieved due to a lack of 
dynamic pressure. The faster dynamics can not be 
achieved at higher speeds due to aeroelastic 
deflections and structural limits. The dynamic 
operating envelope is compared with existing U.S. 
in-flight simulators (the Total In-Flight Simulator 
(TIFS), the NT-33, and the Calspan Learjet) in 
Figure 2. The positive normal acceleration and roll 
rate capability of each aircraft is compared, and the 
maximum g. thrust to weight and roll rate 
capability of the X-29 is included for comparison. 
The thrust to weight ratios are shown for maximum 
thrust without afterburner at 10,000 ft. ‘Direct Lift’ 
is the capability to increase or decrease the normal 
acceleration without pitching the aircraft. It is a 
measure of the simulator’s capability to command 
heave motions or to simulate different lift-curve 
slopes. 

VISTA Simulation Envelope 

The baseline VISTA simulation envelope is 
defined to be 80-90% of the F-16D envelope and 
less than Mach 0.9. This represents a significant 
increase over existing U.S. in-flight simulators. 
Figure 3 shows the flight envelopes of the in-flight 
simulators. 

VISTA Maneuver Capabilities 

The basic F-16 can achieve very fast pitch and roll 
rates. The mechanical flow restrictors on the 
Integrated Servo Actuators (ISAs) will be replaced 
by command limiters in the flight control computer. 
Therefore the deflection rates of the control 
surfaces can be increased to quicken aircraft 
angular acceleration response. 

The planned aircraft angular accelerations are: 

Roll Acceleration 6.0 rad/s^ in 0.8 s 

Pitch Acceleration 1.0 rad/s^ in 0.4 s 

Yaw Acceleration 0.44rad/s^ in 0.27 s 

System Architecture 


Variable Time Delay .01 to .5 

sec 

Lead/Lag 1 to 63 

rad/sec 


The dynamic operating envelope is: 


Sideslip 

Side Acceleration 
Landing Speed 
Direct Lift 
Pitch Pointing 
Normal Accel 


±10 
± -5g’s 
130-160Kts 
« lg 
±7 Aa® 
-2.4/7.33 g’s 


System Overview 

As stated earlier, the VSS is the key to VISTAs 
ability to simulate other aircraft. The VSS will 
compute control surface commands based upon the 
control laws of the aircraft being simulated and will 
provide artificial feel characteristics through the 
variable feel centerstick in the evaluation cockpit. 
These VSS computed artificial feel characteristics 
and simulation control laws provide the evaluation 
pilot with the dynamics of the simulated aircraft. 
The basic VISTA architecture is shown in Figure 4. 

The VSS uses three Rolm Hawk 32 computers 
and one Titan microcomputer. Functionally, the 
VSS Hawk computers contain software for 
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response-feedback flight control calculations, VSS 
safety monitoring, and display and simulation 
management. The Titan computer contains the 
software for controlling the artificial feel 
characteristics for the evaluation cockpit 
centerstick. All VSS software is written in Ada, and 
all VSS computers have software to perform Built 
In Testing. 

The VSS is interfaced to the F-16 avionics, 
display, and Digital Flight Control Systems 
(DFCS). It is the VSS interface with the F-16 
DFCS which allows the VSS simulation control 
surface commands to be routed through the DFCS 
to the control surfaces. Thus, with this design, the 
F-16 DFCS actually outputs the VSS control 
surface commands to the control surfaces. To 
accommodate this VSS/DFCS interface, software 
and minor hardware changes will be made to the 
production F-16 DFCS. 

VSS Computers 

Hardware Specifications 

Each of the Hawk computers has a speed of 1.4 
million whetstones/sec, 8 megabytes of random 
access memory (RAM) expandable to 32 
megabytes, and a cache memory of 128,000 bytes. 
The Titan computer uses an Intel 80386 CPU. All 
the computers are mil-spec, and qualified to 9 g’s. 

Software Functions 

There are four categories of VSS software. The 
categories are 1) redundant VSS flight control 
software, 2) non-redundant VSS flight control 
software, 3) VSS safety trip/monitor software, and 
4) general purpose VSS software. Redundant VSS 
flight control software performs functions most 
critical to control of the VISTA in the simulation 
mode and requires dual-redundancy for failure 
detection. An example is the response feedback 
software, which will be contained in both Hawks 
#2 and #3. Non-redundant VSS flight control 
software performs functions which are not critical 
to safe flight, and, therefore, do not require 
redundancy for failure checking. For example the 
software for implementing the model flight control 
system will be contained in Hawk #1 only. VSS 
safety trip/monitor software will monitor 
aeroservoelastic oscillations, compare sensor data, 
and monitor the centerstick for a hardover failure. 
The software for monitoring ASE oscillations and 
for monitoring the centerstick will be resident in 
Hawk #1. The software for comparing sensor data 
will be resident in Hawk #2 and Hawk #3. 
General purpose VSS software performs all other 
functions not critical to flight control or safety 
trip/monitoring. This software will reside in Hawk 
#1 and includes the display software, simulation 
management software, and ground simulation 
software^. 


The VSS Titan computer contains software for 
controlling the force/motion dynamics of the 
centerstick during simulation. During initialization, 
the Titan receives desired stick dynamics 
parameters from the Hawk computers. From these 
parametersand simulation pilot applied forces, the 
Titan computes the centerstick motion and sends 
the centerstick force and position data back to the 
Hawks. 


BIT Testing 

The VSS Hawk computers contain built-in-test 
(BIT) software to ensure that the computers are 
functioning properly. The Hawk BIT runs 
automatically when power is applied to the Hawk 
or when the Hawk is reset. There are three levels 
of BIT testing that can be accomplished in the 
Hawk. Level 0 takes less than ten seconds to 
execute and is a basic go/no go test which may not 
detect many of the possible failures. Level 1 takes 
several minutes to execute and can isolate a 
problem to the Field Replaceable Unit (FRU) 
level. Level 2 is a thorough test of Hawk computer 
logic that requires up to one hour to complete. The 
BIT testing for the Titan runs automatically when 
power is applied and performs a functionalitycheck 
on all the Titan circuit cards. 

Software Tools 


The VSS software will be developed with an 
off-the-shelf Ada programming support 
environment. This software environment will 
support other higher order languages such as 
Fortran and Pascal to accommodate future 
user-provided software. The capability to interface 
the different languages within a software program 
will be provided. Ada will also be used as the 
program design language. 

Interface Design 

The VISTA design required the addition of 
several new Mux busses to the production F-16 
Mux architecture to support the VSS interface with 
the F-16 avionics, display, and digital flight control 
systems. As such, the DFCS was moved to the 
B-Mux to unload the A-Mux and the D-Mux; the 
F-Mux was added to provide a direct VSS to DFCS 
interface; the V-Mux and R-Mux were added to 
support simulation and recording. All electronic 
warfare equipment was removed from the B-Mux. 
Figure 5a shows the production F-16 Mux 
architecture, while Figure 5b shows the VISTA 
changes to the architecture. 

The overall VISTA Mux bus architecture is shown 
in Figure 6. As depicted in this figure, VSS Hawk 
#3 is interfaced to the F-16 DFCS via a new, 
dedicated 1553B Mux bus called the F-Mux. This 
interface will allow for VSS engagement and 
disengagement as well as provide safety monitoring 
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functions while in the simulation mode so that host 
F-16 operational flight limits are not exceeded. By 
dedicating the F-Mux for communication solely 
between VSS Hawk #3 and the DFLCC, the 
transport delay of the VSS commands to the 
control surfaces is minimized, thereby reducing the 
effect that transport delay has on simulation 
fidelity. 

VSS Hawk#2 is interfaced to the F-16 1553B 
avionics Mux bus, the A-Mux, so that the VSS can 
be provided with F-16 sensor information. 

Hawk #1 interfaces to the 1553Bdisplay Mux bus, 
called the D-Mux, permitting VSS simulation 
information to be displayed on the F-16 
multifunction displays and HUD. The I/O chassis 
interface to the 1553B recorder Mux bus. called 
the R-Mux, permits VSS software parameters to be 
recorded on the AR700 data recorder. The I/O 
chassis interface to the 1553B VSS Mux bus. called 
the V-Mux, provides artificial feel characteristics to 
the evaluation cockpit centerstick. The I/O chassis 
is essentially an expansion of Hawk #1. It allows 
more bus controller cards , A/D cards and D/A 
cards to be connected to Hawk #1 via a dedicated 
Rolm Hawk interface bus. 

Impact on DFCS Software 

The VSS/DFCS interface requires software 
modifica- tions to the production F-16 DFCS. 
The VISTA DFCS software design consists of three 
basic parts: (1) the host DFCS software which 
controls the aircraft during normal (non-VSS) 
flight, (2) VSS mode software to accommodate 
VSS mode transition and VSS input/output, and 
(3) the VIM software to ensure safe flight during 
VSS mode operation. The host DFCS software will 
be modified to accommodate the VSS interface, 
change the Mux bus architecture, remove the Auto 
Terrain Avoidance mode, and add any control law 
changes necessary to maintain the current F-16 
handling qualities and stability margins. The VSS 
mode software permits VSS engagement and 
disengagement through an engage/disengage 
request from the VSS, a DFCS Evaluation Pilot 
Command (DEPC) mode engage request, or a 
VIM disengage command. All of the VIM 
functions are implemented in software and will be 
discussed in further detail in the safety system 
section. 

F-16 Digital Flight Control System 

Hardware Description 

The F-16 production DFCS uses four identical 
Digital Flight Control Computers (DFLCCfc), that 
use 1750A instruction set Fairchild 9450 Central 
Processing Units (CPUs). The F-16 DFLCCfc will 
require some hardware modifications to interface 
with VSS Hawk #3. The changes will be minimal 
so that the impact on maintainability is reduced. 


The Remote Terminal(RT) interface will be 
modified so that Hawk #3 can interrupt the 
DFLCC branch CPU that is on the F-Mux. 
Software maskable synchronization interrupts will 
be provided between the DFLCCs (see Figure 7). 
This capability requires minor wiring modifications 
to the DFLCC motherboard and wiring and 
microcode changes to the RT sequencer on the 
Program Memory/1553B RT module. Newly 
programmed I/O Controller (IOC) file PROMs 
will replace the production F-16 IOC file PROMs. 

VSS/DFCS Communication 

The most critical function of the F-Mux is to 
transmit VSS surface commands from the Hawks 
to all four branches of the DFCS.-* The VSS 
commands fill the F-Mux buffer on the receiving 
branch. Then the receiving branch will issue an 
interrupt to the non-receiving branches’ CPU’s so 
that the F-Mux data may be transmitted to them. 
Upon reception of this interrupt, the data will be 
transferred from the F-Mux buffer to a transmit 
buffer and then data-linked to buffers in the other 
three branches. After this data transfer is 
completed, the branch connected to the F-Mux will 
issue an interrupt to the CPUs of the branches 
receiving the data-link transfer. The reception of 
this interrupt would initiate the processing of the 
VSS commands. The VIM system checks the data, 
and if it is ok, sends the commands to the actuators. 

In a reverse manner, the DFLCC sends data to 
VSS Hawk #3. Hawk #3 sends a request for 
sensor data or surface position output, etc, to the 
DFLCC branch connected to the F-Mux. This 
branch passes the request to the other branches, as 
previously described; however, only the branch 
connected to the F-Mux sends back data. The data 
needed by any of the other Hawk computers will be 
transferred from Hawk #3 over the Hawk 
Network Interface Card system, which is a 
parallel-format, high-speed bus linking the Hawks. 

Safety System 

The objective of the safety system is to provide 
maximum likelihood of detecting any failures or 
unsafe conditions, and then revert to the F-16 
DFCS. The contract requires that no part of the 
VSS degrade the reliability of the F-16. The system 
architecture just described, was designed to meet 
this objective. 

Approach 

There are three different ‘monitors’ consisting of 
the pilots and two automatic monitors called the 
VISTA Integrity Management System (VIM). The 
automatic monitors are the failure detection 
monitors and the surface and maneuver limit 
monitors. VISTA safety system concept shown in 
Figure 8 has these three monitors in its elements. 
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1. The safety pilot, through his motion cues and 
displayed information, provides the intelligence for 
manual disengage in critical non-failure conditions. 
The safety system ensures that a pilot can obtain 
DFCS control at all times. 

2. The VIM system is based on the System-Wide 
Integrity Management concept developed and 
demonstrated on the AFTI/F-16 program and the 
special safety concepts employed on the current 
in-flight simulators. Any safety trips in the 
monitors automatically transfer control to the 
safety pilot. The VIM operates two types of 
automatic monitors: 

a. The VIM failure monitors are implemented in 
DFCS and VSS software, and in VSS Engage Logic 
and Interface Chassis. 

b. The VIM surface command and maneuver 
monitors limit maneuvers to those which will not 
over-stress or depart the aircraft. They also 
disengage the VSS if unachievable surface 
deflections or rates are commanded. 

These safety monitors and fail-safe modes are 
implemented through pilot displays and command 
modes. DFCS VIM software, and VSS VIM 
hardware and software. 

Pilot Selection of Command Modes 

The pilots will monitor the motion cues, visual 
cues and displays to determine if the aircraft is in 
danger of pilot induced oscillation, ground impact, 
or departure. The safety pilot or evaluation pilot 
can choose to manually disengage the VSS and 
revert to the safety pilot controlling the aircraft 
through the F-16 DFCS. 

To meet the objective that a pilot can always 
obtain control of the aircraft through the F-16 
DFCS, there are a number of modes that the pilots 
can engage. They are: the VSS mode, the F-16 
primary mode, the DFCS Evaluation Pilot Control 
(DEPC) mode, and the Digital Backup Unit 
(DBU) mode. These are shown in Figure 9. 

The VSS mode is when the VSS is simulating an 
aircraft, and all the safety monitors operate. In this 
mode the VSS computers control the aircraft, and 
only the Evaluation Pilots (E.P.) commands are 
used. The Safety Pilot (S.P.) engages this mode 
when the E.P. is ready. From this mode all manual 
and automatic trips put the system into the F-16 
primary mode. The F-16 mode uses the basic F-16 
DFCS control laws, and is used for taking off and 
flying to the test points. The S.P. has complete 
control of the aircraft in F-16 primary mode. 

The VSS mode can be disengaged, into the F-16 
mode, by the following means. Both cockpits have 
a thumb switch and a paddle switch on the stick, as 
well as a switch on the throttle. There is a switch 


on the top left instrument panel, near the VSS 
panels in both cockpits. The front cockpit also has 
a switch on the center stick. In addition to these 
switches, if the S.P. yanks on the stick, giving a pitch 
or roll force input above a set level, the system will 
revert from the VSS to the F-16 primary mode. 

If the safety pilot should want the evaluation pilot 
to fly the aircraft in a pilot relief mode, or if the 
S.P. should become incapacitated unexpectedly, the 
E.P. could engage the DEPC mode. The E.P. 
would have control of the aircraft directly through 
the DFCS. The S.P. can regain control of the 
aircraft by depressing the paddle switch on the grip. 
The last mode, the DBU mode, can be selected 
from any other mode, by the S.P. The DBU mode 
automatically engages if the primary DFLCC 
branch fails. In this mode the E.P. and S.P. 
commands are summed, but the S.P. can win a 
force fight by depressing the paddle switch. These 
modes retain the reliability of the F-16 DFCS, and 
ensure that a pilot can obtain control in any 
circumstance. 

DFCS VIM Functions 

Along with pilot monitoring and manual trips 
there are automatic monitoring and trips in the 
VIM. The VIM monitor signals are all combined 
in the ‘VIM Control’ software module shown in 
Figure 10. This module combines signals from the 
VIM monitors in the DFCS software, the VSS 
Engage Chassis, and the VSS Hawk computers. It 
then sends a VSS disengage request to the VSS 
engage and disengage logic software module when 
there is a safety trip. The software monitors in 
each of the DFLCO are further described. 

Communications Failure Monitors 

The VIM determines the health of the VSS by 
monitoring F-Mux data. A checksum monitor will 
have the Hawk computers add the values of the 
surface commands and transmit the sum. The 
DFLCCfc will repeat the addition and compare its 
sum with that of the Hawk’s. This goes beyond 
normal parity checking and can detect double bit 
errors. A heartbeat monitor will test that a VSS 
‘happy signal’ toggles back and forth with every new 
data package. Since the VSS surface commands 
are sent to the asynchronous DFLCCfc via 
interrupts, the DFLCCfe are not looking for the 
data on a regular basis. A transmission rate 
monitor checks that the new data is coming in at 
the rate that the VSS said it would. The VIM also 
monitors the B-Mux to ensure that the Inertial 
Navigation Unit (INU) data is being updated 
regularly. 

Surface Command Monitors 

The ‘dual command’ monitors check that the 
differences between the separately generated 
surface commands coming from the VSS agree and 
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arc within position limits. The rate of command is 
then checked. The structural position limit monitor 
limits the flaperon in a manner similar to the 
AFTI/F-16 flaperon structural limiter. The F-16 
was designed for symmetric flap deflections during 
takeoff and landing, not during high-speed 
maneuvering flight. 

The pitch, roll and yaw monitors compare VSS 
surface commands with F-16 control law generated 
surface commands. 4 Figure 11 shows the VIM 
pitch monitor, which is typical of the three. When 
the two ‘VSS engage’ switches close, the F-16 pitch 
axis control laws are forced to track the VSS 
surface commands by adjusting the pilot stick 
commands. This has the advantage of initializing 
the F-16 control laws for reversion from VSS to 
DFCS control. The mixer combines the symmetric 
pitch deflection and antisymmetric roll deflection 
for each horizontal tail, and visa-versa for the 
demixer. 

The F-16 pitch control laws have an angle of 
attack (alpha) limiter. This limits alpha as a 
function of roll rate, pitch rate and alpha. This 
limiter as well as others in the pitch control law 
protect against departing the aircraft. TTie axis 
monitors t^ to use this protection in the VSS 
system by limiting the difference between the VSS 
commands and the limited F-16 commands. 

In the case of the pitch axis monitor, the error 
signal between the VSS and DFCS elevator 
commands are multiplied by a constant to predict 
the commanded load factor (g’s). Figure 12a shows 
a simple test case of a hard-over VSS command, 
which would produce a load factor of over 9 g’s, as 
shown in Figure 12b. Figure 12a shows the 
hard-over VSS surface command of -20 deg., the 
actuator rate limited command approaching -20 
deg. The F-16 control law generated command 
approaches -20 deg. and then backs off as the alpha 
limiter starts to take effect. Figure 12b shows how 
the scaled error signal (pitch monitor output) 
detects the hard-over. The example problem was 
done without any other monitors working, such as 
the command rate limiter. The roll and yaw 
monitors work similarly. These monitors provide 
the extra level of failure detection needed in a 
single thread system such as the VSS. 

The feedback structural monitors examine alpha, 
g’s, and roll rate to make sure the aircraft does not 
exceed the limits based on structural load 
restrictions. These restrictions are a function of 
stores loading. 

Maneuver Restrictors 

The VISTA will operate within 80-90% of the 
F-16 flight envelope. Operational Mission 
Restrictors (OMR) monitors insure that VISTA 
does not exceed limits in normal load factor, lateral 
acceleration, angle of attack, angle of sideslip, and 


Mach. The software will have hard upper limits, 
and settable reduced upper limits which can be 
reset by the safety pilot for particular missions. 

VSS VIM Functions 


Dual Sensor Signal Monitors 

The Hawk computers will receive two 
independent sensor signals. Hawks #2 and #3 will 
each compare the signals and check that they are in 
range. If the sensors are determined to be healthy, 
the average of the signals is used. The dual signals 
from the new accelerometers, rate gyros, sideslip 
probes and centerstick force transducers will be 
compared. 

ASE Detection 

A monitor is being designed which will determine 
if there is an unstable coupling of the flight control 
system, structure and aerodynamics. Current plans 
are to implement a Fast Fourier Transform (FFT) 
type analysis of the frequency content of the flight 
control commands. If a rapid onset of energy at a 
particular frequency of interest is detected, VISTA 
will revert back to the DFCS. Seven 
accelerometers on the wingtip, horizontal tail, and 
vertical tail will be monitored by telemetry during 
ASE flight tests. 

Hardware Monitors 

The Engage Logic and Interface Chassis monitors 
the VSS hardware through dual analog safety trip 
circuits. It monitors the feel system servos, 
including the rear cockpit throttle servo. The Hawk 
and Titan computers send discrete disengage 
signals from their own internal monitors as well as 
watchdog timer discrete signals. These signals are 
‘or’ed together so that any one trip signal will 
disengage the VSS. Dual discrete disengage signals 
are sent to the DFLCC’s upon a safety trip. 
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Conclusion 

The VISTA/F-16 aircraft is a new high 
performance in-flight simulator that provides 
improved simulation capabilities and performance 
envelope. VISTA interfaces four new VSS 
computers with the existing F-16 DFCS through a 
unique mux-bus architecture. Safety in this 
single-thread system has been assured through 
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multiple reversion paths to the fail-safe condition 
and multiple safety monitors. All possible VSS 
failures will result in control being transferred back 
to the F-16 DFCS, without any degradation in the 
basic F-16 reliability and performance. 
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ABSTRACT 

Much research is being conducting to identify the 
effects of drugs on pilot performance. Some of this 
research is conducted in the laboratory, some in-flight. 
Often the results of the laboratory and in-flight studies 
are not the same. The sources of these differences can 
include: different subjects, additional stressor effects 
of flight, and an inadequate mapping of the laboratory 
and flight tasks. The first source can be eliminated by 
a strong experimental design. The effects of the second 
source can be interpolated from multi-stressor laboratory 
experiments. The third source can be eliminated by 
using a special set of laboratory tasks and a validated 
mapping scheme. Both of these are described in the 
following paper. 


INTRODUCTION 


Much laboratory research has been conducted 
recently to identify the effects of a wide range of drugs 
on performance. Results from these studies are then 
used to guide the design of in-flight research examining 
the same effects in-flight. But how can a researcher 
extrapolate results from simple laboratory tasks, e.g., 
single-axis tracking, to the complex tasks of controlling 
an aircraft. As part of a inflight evaluation of 
pyridostigmine bromide (PB), Calspan developed a 
methodology to do just that: 

Step 1 - Review Laboratory Research 

Step 2 - List the Laboratory Tasks and the 

Effects of Drugs on Each Task 

Step 3 - Map the Tasks to the Unified Tri-Service 

Cognitive Performance Assessment 
Battery (UTC-PAB) 

Step 4 - Identify Aircraft and Mission Character¬ 

istics 


Step 5 - Map UTC-PAB Tasks to the Aircraft and 

Mission 


We began by reviewing the laboratory studies on PB. 


Step 1 - Review Laboratory Research 

Graham and Cook (1984) examined the effects of 
PB on performance of a multiple-task battery in a 
controlled laboratory environment. They reported 
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performance decrements associated with PB in single¬ 
task performance of a probability-monitoring task and in 
dual-task performance of a memory-search task with 
visual tracking. They also found performance 
enhancements: depth perception accuracy (matching the 
distance of two placards) was improved about 3 mm; 
hand steadiness was increased; and visual-contrast 
sensitivity improved at 3 cycles per degree (c/d). It is 
noteworthy that for other c/d grids (0.5 through 22.8 
c/d), no differences in performance occurred. 

In a similar study by Kay and Morrison (1985), 
subjects performed a visual-contrast task 1.5 to 2.23 hr 
after ingesting PB. The authors found no performance 
enhancement even at 3 c/d. Finally, Borland, Brennan, 
Nicholson, and Smith (1985) found no effect of PB on 
contrast sensitivity; however, the frequencies they 
evaluated did not include 3 c/d. 

Borland, et al. (1985) subjected four young men to 
a multitude of performance tasks after doses of PB. The 
authors reported two performance enhancements 
associated with PB: 1) mean critical flicker fusion was 
raised and 2) fewer responses were missed on a dynamic 
visual-acuity test (identifying the location of the break, 
in a Landolt C projected onto a rotating mirror). The 
overall accuracy of the acuity test did not differ from 
the placebo condition, however. Further, these 

researchers found no effects on the following: digit 
symbol substitution, symbol copying, pupil diameter, 
macular threshold (pupillary response to light flashes), or 
kinetic quantitative perimetry (ocular response to varying 
illumination levels). As in the Graham and Cook study, 
visual-tracking performance was degraded. 

Schiflett, Stranges, Slater, and Jackson (1987) 
examined the effects of PB in combination with mild 
hypoxia. Each of their subjects performed a series of 
tests that measured sensory, motor, and cognitive 
functioning at ground level and at altitudes of 8,000 and 
13,000 ft. PB did not alter performance. 

Step 2 - List the Laboratory Tasks and the Effects of 
Drugs on Each Task 

The effects of PB on the performance of laboratory 
tasks are summarized in Table 1. 


Copyright © American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, Inc., 1989. All rights reserved. 
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Table 1. Summary of Laboratory Research 


Laboratory 

Task 

Effect 
of PB 

Probability-Monitoring 

Degrade Performance 

Memory Search with 

Visual Tracking 

Degrade Performance 

Depth Perception 

Increase Accuracy 

Hand Steadiness 

Enhance Performance 

Visual Contrast 

Increased Sensitivity 

Critical Flicker Fusion 

Degrade Performance 

Dynamic Visual Acuity 

Decrease Number 
of Misses 

Digit Symbol Substitution 

No Effect 

Symbol Copying 

No Effect 

Kinetic Quantitative Perimetry 

No Effect 

Visual Tracking 

Degrade Performance 


Step 3 - Map the Tasks to the UTC-PAB 

To ensure that the effects of drugs are investigated 
for the full spectrum of human skills, the UTC-PAB 
(Perez, Masline, Ramsey, and Urban, 1987) was developed. 
It has 25 tasks organized in 6 areas (see Table 2). Each 
task is described below. The mapping of laboratory tasks 
to UTC-PAB tasks is presented in Table 3. 

Table 2. UTC-PAB Organization Scheme 


I. Perceptual input, Detection, and Identification 

Visual Scanning Task 
Visual Probability Monitoring Task 
Pattern Comparison (Simultaneous) 
Four-Choice Serial Reaction Time 

II. Central Processing 

Auditory Memory Search (Memory Search 
Tasks) 

Continuous Recognition Task 
Code Substitution Task 

Visual Memory Search (Memory Search Tasks) 
Item Order Test 

III. Information Integration/Manipulation—Linguistic/ 
Symbolic 

Linguistic Processing Task 
Two-Column Addition 
Grammatical Reasoning (Symbolic) 
Mathematical Processing Task 
Grammatical Reasoning (Traditional) 

IV. Information Integration/Manipulation—Spatial Mode 

Spatial Processing Task 
Matching to Sample 
Time Wall 

Matrix Rotation Task (Spatial Processing Task) 
Manikin Test 

Pattern Comparison (Successive) 

V. Output/Response Execution 

Interval Production Task 
Unstable Tracking Task 

VI. Selective/Divided Attention 

Dichotic Listening Task 
Memory Search Unstable Tracking Combi¬ 
nation (Sternberg-Tracking Combination) 
Stroop Test 

Perez, et al. (1987, p. 11) 


1. Linguistic Processing Task "The purpose of the 
Linguistic Processing Task is to test a subject's ability 
to code linguistic information at different depths of 
processing. The task places variable demands upon the 
resources associated with the processing and 
transformation of linguistic information." (Perez, et al. 
1987, p. 14) 

2. Grammatical Reasoning (Traditional) "The purpose 
of the grammatical reasoning test is to measure the 
subject's general reasoning ability. This test is a type 
of sentence verification task that taps the processing 
capacity of working memory. Furthermore, it is known 
to be sensitive to environmental stress, pollutants, and 
the effects of sleep loss." (Perez, et al. 1987, p. 24). 
The traditional grammatical reasoning task has been used 
to examine nitrogen narcoses (Baddeley, 1968), traffic 
pollution (Lewis, Baddeley, Bonham, and Lovett, 1970), 
hypothermia (Baddeley, Cuccaro, Egstrom, Weltman, and 
Willis, 1975), and sleep loss (Angus and Heslegrave, 1985). 

3. Grammatical Reasoning (Symbolic) "The purpose 
of this task is to tap resources dedicated to general 
reasoning ability. The symbolic grammatical reasoning 
task is a type of sentence verification task that taps 
the processing capacity of working memory. This task 
is known to be sensitive to variable information 
processing demands and is probably sensitive to 
environmental stress, pollutants, and sleep loss." (Perez, 
et al., 1987, p. 34). Grammatical reasoning tasks have 
been used to investigate nitrogen narcosis (Baddeley, 
1968), traffic pollution (Lewis, Baddeley, Bonham, and 
Lovett, 1970), hyperthermia (Baddeley, Cuccaro, Egstrom, 
Weltman, and Willis, 1975), durinal variations (Folkard, 
1975), and sleep loss (Poulton, Hunt, Carpenter, and 
Edwards, 1978). 

4. Two-Column Addition "The purpose of this subject¬ 
paced, mental arithmetic test is to measure the subject's 
ability to sum simple addition problems. The test is 
diagnostic of the speed and accuracy with which subjects 
retrieve arithmetic information (e.g., math facts) and 
utilize procedural knowledge (e.g., well learned 
procedures for adding columns of digits). In addition, 
short term storage of carry and intermediate result 
information is required." (Perez, et al., 1987, p. 51). 
Mental addition tasks have been used to examine the 
effects of carbon monoxide (Johnson, Cohen, Struble, 
Setzer, Angur, Gutuik, McDonough, and Hauser, 1974), 
norganic lead (Repko, Morgan, and Nicholson, 1975), 
methly chloride (Repko, Jones, Garcia, Schneider, 
Roseman, and Corum, 1976), atropine, ditran, and 
scopolamine (Ketchum, Sidell, Crowell, Aghajanian, and 
Hayes, 1973), and parpanite (Michelson, 1961). 

5. Mathematical Processing Task "The purpose of 
this self-paced mental arithmetic task is to test a 
subject's information processing resources associated with 
working memory. Specifically, the subject is required 
to: (a) retrieve information from long term memory, (b) 
update information in working memory, (c) sequentially 
execute different arthmetic operations, and (d) perform 
numeric comparisons." (Perez, et al., 1987, p. 61) 

6. Continuous Recognition Task "The Continuous 
Recognition Task is designed to place variable demands 
upon processing resources associated with encoding and 
storage in working memory. The task tests a subject's 
ability to encode, reherse, recall, and compare numbers 
in short term memory on a continuous basis." (Perez, 
et al., 1987, p. 75) 
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7. Four Choice Serial Reaction Time "This task is 
designed to evaluate information processing resources 
dedicated to stimulus encoding and categorization, and 
response selection, although it is probable that resources 
dedicated to encoding are tapped most heavily." (Perez, 
et al., 1987, p. 87) 

8. Visual Memory Search Task "The purpose of the 
Alpha-Numeric Visual Vigilance Task (ANVVT) is to test 
a subject's ability to continue making decisions and rapid 
responses to visual symbols for long nonstop periods. The 
ANVVT is a discrimination reaction task intended to 
simulate a situation in which a person monitoring a visual 
display might show fatigue and performance decrement 
without being aware of it." (Perez, et al., 1987 p. 101) 

9. Memory Search Tasks "The purpose of this memory 
search task is to test a subject's ability to make 
comparisons of letters maintained in memory. The task 
is diagnostic of the processes of selective retrieval and 
comparison in short term working memory. This task 
may also reflect processes involved in the encoding of 
stimulus items, categorization, response selection, and 
response execution." (Perez, et al., 1987, p. 110) 

10. Spatial Processing Task 'This task is designed to 
examine the subject's ability to mentally rotate a series 
of histograms prior to making a same/different judgment 
about them. The task taps visual short term memory, 
since the standard and test stimuli are presented 
successively rather than simultaneously." (Perez, et al., 
1987, p. 136) 

11. Matrix Rotation Task "The purpose of the Matrix 
Rotation Task is to assess the subject's facility for spatial 
rotation. Spatial rotation, also known as spatial 
transformation, is one component of spatial orientation. 
This task also evaluates short term perceptual memory." 
(Perez, et al., 1987, p. 146) 

12. Manikin Test "The purpose of the Manikin Test is 
to assess the subject's ability to perform rotations and 
related transformations of a mental image. This ability 
is one of the three general subdivisions of spatial ability. 
Lohman (1979) has called this ability spatial orientation 
(SO), which requires mental movement of the self to 
view the test stimulus from a new perspective." (Perez, 
et al., 1987, p. 155). 

13. Pattern Comparison (Simultaneous) 'The primary 
purpose of this self paced pattern comparison test is to 
assess the subject's perceptual speed. Perceptual speed 
is one aspect of general spatial ability. The test provides 
information about the subject's ability to make 
simultaneous judgments about the similarity of two 
patterns." Perez et al., 1987, p. 164). 

14. Pattern Comparison (Successive) "The primary 
purpose of this task is to examine the subject's short 
term spatial memory and perceptual speed. The test is 
diagnostic of spatial memory, since the subject must 
maintain the standard in memory while the comparison 
with the test pattern is being made." (Perez, et al., 
1987, p. 174) 

15. Visual Scanning Task "This task is a modification 
of Neisser's (1963) letter search task which requires 
subjects to search for and detect a target embedded in 
nontarget items. This test is diagnostic of a subject's 
ability to perform rapid visual pattern discrimination." 
(Perez, et al., 1987, p. 184) 


16. Code Substitution Task 'This task is designed to 
tap information processing resources dedicated to the 
rapid encoding and associative evaluation of stimuli." 
(Perez, et al., 1987, p. 198) 

17. Visual Probability Monitoring Task 'The purpose 
of this task is to test perceptual resources devoted to 
scanning and detecting of visual signals." (Perez, et al., 
1987 p. 205) 

18. Time Wall "The purpose of the time wall task is 
to test a subject's ability to estimate the time at which 
a target, moving at a constant rate, will have traveled 
a predetermined distance. That is, on each trial the 
subject must integrate the available speed and distance 
information in order to correctly anticipate the time at 
which the target reaches a certain spot on the screen." 
(Perez, et al., 1987, p. 218) 

19. Interval Production Task 'This task was designed 
to be used as a secondary task to measure demands 
placed on motor output by a primary task (Michon, 1966). 
However, it may be used as a stand alone test to examine 
the degree to which variables such as drugs, 
environmental stress, and toxic substances distrupt 
manual response timing." (Perez, et al., 1987, p. 230) 

20. Stroop Test "This test is a modified version of 
the classic color-word test developed by Stroop (1935). 
The purpose of this test is to measure a subject's 
susceptibility to response interference." (Perez, et al., 
1987, p. 239) 

21. Dichotic Listening Task 'This test evaluates 
information processing resources dedicated to auditory 
selective attention." (Perez, et al., 1987, p. 250) 

22. Unstable Tracking Task "This task tests information 
processing resources dedicated to the execution of rapid 
and accurate manual responses." (Perez, et al., 1987, 
p. 263) 

23. Memory Search-Unstable Tracking Combination 
"This dual task combination is intended to tap information 
processing resources dedicated to time sharing ability; 
that is, the ability to perform two tasks concurrently." 
(Perez, et al., 1987, p. 278) 

24. Matching to Sample "This task is designed to assess 
the subject's ability to quickly and accurately choose a 
test stimulus which is identical to a standard stimulus 
presented previously. The test taps short term spatial 
memory and pattern recognition skills." (Perez, et al., 
1987, p. 288) 

25. Item-Order Test "The purpose of the item-order 
test is to examine a subject's ability to recognize strings 
of letters as being the same or different. Error rates 
produced from this test should reflect processes of short 
term memory recognition." (Perez, et al., 1987, p. 297) 
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Table 3. Mapping Laboratory Tasks to UTC-PAB Tasks 


Laboratory Task 

UTC-PAB Task 

Probability-Monitoring 
Memory Search with 

Visual Tracking 

Depth Perception 

Hand Steadiness 

Visual Contrast 

Critical Flicker Fusion 
Dynamic Visual Acuity 
Digit Symbol Substitution 
Symbol Copying 

Kinetic Quantitative 
Perimetry 

Visual Tracking 

Visual Probability Monitoring 
Memory Search Unstable 
Tracking Combintion 

Matrix Rotation 

Unstable Tracking 

Pattern Comparison 

Pattern Comparison 

Unstable Tracking Task 

Code Substitution 

Grammatical Reasoning 
(Symbolic) 

Unstable Tracking 

Unstable Tracking 


Step 4 - Identify Aircraft and Mission Characteristics 

Both the Air Force and Army were concerned with 
the effect of PB on C-130 aircrews to perform an airdrop 
mission. Given the immense safety considerations both 
to the subjects and to ground personnel, the USAF Flight 
Dynamics Laboratory Total In-Flight Simulator (TIFS) was 
used in this study. The TIFS (Figure 1) is a research 
aircraft developed by Calspan Corp., Buffalo, NY, for 
use in flight-testing advanced flight control technology, 
avionics, and cockpit instrumentation. The basic aircraft 


is a C-131H (Convair 580) which has been modified for 
use as an in-flight simulator. The TIFS has direct-lift 
flaps, side-force surfaces, and a variable-stability system. 
These features allow six degree-of-freedom dynamic 
simulation in flight and replication of the flying 
characteristics of other flight vehicles. TIFS has two 
cockpits: a normal C-131 cockpit occupied by two safety 
pilots and a simulation cockpit occupied by two subjects. 

Flight Safety. TIFS is always under the command 
of the safety pilots even when flown by the subjects in 
the simulation cockpit. The controls in the safety cockpit 
are mechanically connected to the aircraft's control 
surfaces and always indicate the motion of each surface. 
A single button in the safety cockpit disengages the 
variable-stability system and leaves the safety pilots with 
direct mechanical control of the aircraft. In addition, 
automatic monitor circuits have been programmed to 
prevent extreme signal inputs to the control surfaces 
from the simulator cockpit and to prevent inadvertantly 
exceeding aircraft structural limits. 

TIFS Simulation of the C-130 . For this experiment, 
the simulation cockpit was modified to resemble a C- 
130 tactical-transport aircraft. In addition, aircraft 
handling qualities similar to the C-130 were generated 
by the variable-stability system. 

Mission Profile. The mission profile developed for 
this study was a two-hour low altitude heavy-equipment 
extraction. The mission profile is described in Table 4. 



Figure 1. TIFS 
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Table 4. Description of the Mission Profile 


Minutes 

Maneuvers 

0-1 

CLIMB: Climb and turn on course. Objective 
scoring of airspeed (170 KIAS), vertical 
velocity (1000 fpm), and bank angle (0 
degrees). 

1-37 

INGRESS: Simulated formation flight with 

station-keeping equipment (SKE). Objective 
scoring of altitude (1000 ft above highest 
obstacle within 5 NM), airspeed (210 KIAS), 
bank angle (0 degrees), waypoint arrival, and 
formation position. 

37-47 

DROP: Slowdown and descent to drop 

altitude. Simulated air drop at 1100 ft above 
ground level (AGL). Escape (turn and climb). 
Objective scoring of airspeed (130 KIAS), 
altitude (1100 ft AGL), bank angle (20 
degrees), and simulated air drop score. 

47-65 

EGRESS: Simulated formation flight with 

station keeping equipment (SKE). Objective 
scoring of altitude (1000 ft AGL), airspeed 
(210 KIAS), bank angle (0 degrees), waypoint 
arrival, and formation position. 

65-75 

APPROACH: ILS approach and landing. 

Objective scoring of airspeed assigned by Air 
Traffic Control (ATC), vertical velocity (1000 
fpm) and bank angle (0 degrees), localizer and 
glideslope maintenance, and yoke and throttle 
movements. 


During ingress, the main task for both the pilot 
and copilot was station keeping. The device presents 
range information in the form of concentric circles, each 
representing 4000-ft separation. An airspeed of 210 +/- 
20 KIAS was simulated for the two-ship formation. The 
copilot also performed low-level navigation and 
communication, and responded to checklist calls from 
the pilot. The slowdown began at the entry point, 
approximately 16 NM from the drop zone. At the 
stabilization point, the aircraft was 6 NM from the drop 
zone and was on drop altitude (1100 AGL), drop heading, 
and drop airspeed. At this point, the simulator aircrew 
transitioned from an SKE drop profile to visual airdrop 
procedures: they were given simulated surface winds 

which required adjustments to accomplish the visual drop. 
When the red light came on, the simulator aircrew 
transitioned from visual airdrop procedures back to SKE 
drop procedures. Cruise legs were flown at 210 KIAS. 
The drop was flown at 130 KIAS. A transient ramp 
pitching moment was used to simulate the extraction of 
4000 lb of heavy equipment. During the escape leg, the 
pilot descended, accelerated, turned, and completed the 
after-drop checklist. 

Step 5 - Map UTC-PAB Tasks to the Aircraft and 
Mission 

Flight tasks can created to match the sensory, 
motor, and cognitive resource demands of the UTC-PAB 
tasks as closely as possible but still maintain the validity 
in an operational environment. Examples from the PB 
study are given below. 

Responding to an Engine Fire - A simulated engine 
fire occurred during the egress segment of one of the 
four data flights. The data flight was randomly selected. 


The fire was scheduled to begin at a randomly selected 
time between 2 and 20 min after the level off. The 
fire was simulated by illumination of the master fire 
warning (MFW), a steady fire light in one of the four 
fire handles mounted above the windscreen, and the 
sounding of a warning ("whoop") horn. The correct 

response was for the pilot to give the command, 

"Condition lever," followed by the number of the engine 
(one, two, three, or four) and "feather." At the pilot's 
command, the copilot was required to move the 

appropriate lever in the center console to the full-back 
position. The pilot then pulled the corresponding fire 
handle and stated, "Engine," followed by the number of 
the engine on fire (one, two, three, or four) and "Fire 
handle pull." When he pulled the fire handle, the 
simulator copilot discharged the fire extinguishing agent. 
Finally, the simulator pilot called for the cleanup 

checklist. At that time, a safety pilot informed the 
simulator crew: "Emergency terminated." 

Completing Checklists - Nine checklists were 
scheduled to be completed during each familiarization or 
data flight at the following times: 1) before flight, 2) 
after takeoff, 3) 20 minute, 4) 10 minute, 5) slowdown, 
6) 1 minute, 7) drop, 8) descent, and 9) before landing. 

Detecting an Oil-Pressure Change - A change in 
oil pressure in one of the four engines occurred during 
the ingress segment of the mission. The change was 
initiated at a randomly selected time, from 1 to 36 
minutes after level-off. The random selection was to 
ensure a full range of values for the start time. This 
segment was chosen because the crew would be 
concentrating on navigating to the drop point rather than 
on monitoring engine status. The engine that had the 
error was randomly selected, with one constraint: that 
each oil-pressure gauge fail an equal number of times 
across the entire experiment. Because of the 360-degree 
face of the dial, the error was 3 degrees/minute with a 
maximum error of 20 degrees. If the error was not 
detected, it continued throughout the remainder of the 
flight. 

Detecting a Heading Discrepancy - An incipient 
heading-angle error (6 degrees/min) was introduced into 
both the pilot's and copilot's Horizontal Situation 
Indicators (HSI) during the egress segment of the data 
flights. This error could result in a maximum 15-degree 
discrepancy in heading angle between the HSI and the 
radio magnetic indicator (RMI). The error began at a 
time selected randomly between 1 and 10 minutes after 
the start of the segment. The selection was 
pseudorandom because of three constraints: 1) each time 
assignment must occur at least four times, and no more 
than five, across the entire experiment, 2) the heading 
error could not start simultaneously with the engine fire, 
and 3) the four start times for each crew had to be 
unique. The error was corrected automatically if not 
detected before the beginning of the next segment, i.e., 
illuminated landing system (ILS) approach. 

Controlling the Aircraft - When the landing gear 
was raised, the simulation pilot controlled the aircraft 
by using the fully functioning yoke, rudders, and throttles. 
Altitude, airspeed, vertical velocity, bank angle, yoke 
and throttle movements, and flap settings were recorded 
every two hundredths of a second during every segment 
of the mission. Localizer and glideslope error were 
recorded during the ILS approach and landing segment. 
Throughout the familiarization (fam) and data flights, 
the simulator pilot also instructed the simulator copilot 
to set flaps and to raise and lower the landing gear. 
Flap settings varied by mission segment: 0% during 
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ingress and the ILS approach: 50% during the air drop 
and egress segments; and 100% during landing. 

Of special interest was the simulator pilot's 
performance during a 3-degree step change in pitch during 
the simulated air drops. This change was created using 
TIFS' variable-stability feature and occurred 
automatically 1 second after the chute-release pushbutton 
was pressed. Note that the chute-release pushbutton 
was armed by the onboard technician during the 
slowdown, and disarmed after the simulated drop, to 
avoid the danger of accidental activation of the ramp 
change during another segment of the flight. The chute- 
release pushbutton was armed even if a "No drop" signal 
were given in the experiment, thus allowing the aircrew 
to drop heavy equipment in error. 

The pitch change was a ramp increase in pitch (to 
simulate heavy equipment moving aft of the center of 
gravity) followed by a 3-degree stepdown in pitch (to 
simulate the equipment leaving the aircraft). The 3- 
degree, pitch-down attitude was selected to provide the 
simulator pilot with a difficult task to perform during 
the low airspeed (130 knots) nose-up attitude. This set 
of conditions kept the TIFS just above stall conditions in 
a C-130 type aircraft. 

Station Keeping - The station-keeping task 
simulated formation flying and required pursuit tracking 
of a mythical lead aircraft. The pilot was instructed to 
maintain 4000-foot spacing between TIFS and the lead 
aircraft, using simulated SKE. The display presented a 
set of 4000-ft range rings, with the lead aircraft in the 
center. The position of the lead aircraft was marked 
on the display with a box symbol in the 12 o'clock 
position. If the lead aircraft symbol was drifting 
downward on the display, the response was to decrease 
airspeed; upward drift required speeding up. The pilot's 
task was to match the lead aircraft's flight path. 

Aerial Navigation - The copilot was responsible of 
aerial navigation during all segments of the mission. His 
job was aided by a computer flight plan generated by a 
C-130 navigator before each flight. The plan identified 
the estimated time of arrival (ETA) at waypoints A 
through F. Used as data were deviations from these 
ETAs, and the distance from the waypoints at the 
simulator crew's waypoint back. 

Authentication - The copilot received an 
authenticate command (e.g., "Authenticate Bravo Zulu") 
from a safety pilot during the ingress segment of the 
familiarization and data flights, just after the slowdown 
(start of the drop segment). The copilot scanned his 
authentication code book to find the page with the 
appropriate date and time. When the copilot found the 
appropriate page, he read back to the safety pilot the 
two letters identified by the column heading from the 
first letter in the commnd (e.g., Bravo) and the row 
heading from the second letter in the command (e.g., 
Zulu). The letters were selected randomly, with the 
constraint that each letter occur at least once during 
the entire experiment. 

Changing Radio Frequencies - During the preflight 
planning, the simulator aircrews were given a list of six 
VHF frequencies identified as TAC A, B, C, D, E, and 
F. A separate set of frequencies was assigned for use 
during each data flight. The frequencies were randomly 
selected but with three constraints: 1) each frequency 
occurred at least twice but never more than three time 


across all data flights, 2) all six frequencies within a set 
were unique, and 3) special use frequencies (e.g., 120.5, 
121.5, 121.9, 1122.6, and 123.9) were not used. 

The copilot switched from one to another of the 
six frequencies in response to radio calls from a simulated 
formation-lead aircraft (for example, "Go to TAC A"). 
For this experiment, these calls were initiated by a safety 
pilot shortly before the 10-minute checklist, during the 
slowdown, and at the start of the egress segment. The 
simulator copilot responded by tuning in the VHF 
frequency corresponding to the TAC frequency, and 
transmitting the call sign followed by the new frequency 
designation. Call signs were randomly selected English 
words with three to five letters. Each word was followed 
by a two-digit number. Each digit (zero to nine) occurred 
at least 9 times and no more than 10 times throughout 
the experiment. 

Returning from an Empty Channel - During one of 
the frequency changes, the new frequency was an empty 
channel. Hence, the simulator copilot had to return to 
the previous frequency, ask for an operational channel, 
enter it into the VHF head, and confirm that the channel 
was indeed operational by transmitting a message. If 
the simulator pilot failed to change back to the original 
frequency within 5 minutes, a safety pilot would command 
the simulator copilot to go to the new operational 
frequency. 

Responding to an IFF Query - Once during ingress 
and once during egress, a safety pilot gave an Identify 
Friend or Foe (IFF) query: for example, stated "One, 
two, three, four, IDENT." The simulator copilot then 
moved the four IFF thumbwheels to the settings given 
in the IFF request, and pressed the IDENT pushbutton. 
Each IFF thumbwheel could be set to a single digit from 
0 through 9. Time for the IFF query was random, with 
two constraints: 1) the query during the egress segment 
could not happen simultaneously with the engine fire and 
2) each start time had to be unique across all four data 
flights for a single crew. Numbers for the IFF query 
were randomly selected with one constraint: all digits 
had to occur at least six and no more than seven times, 
across the entire experiment. 

Updating the Release Point - After responding to 
the predrop authentication command, the simulator 
copilot received winds at surface information from drop 
zone personnel (simulated by a safety pilot). This 
information could be, for example, "Winds at surface 180 
degrees, 10 knots." The winds at surface vlaues were 
pseudorandomly selected to be +/-20, +/-25, +/-30, +/- 
35, or +/-40 knots different from the winds presented at 
the preflight briefing. There was one constraint on 
selection of the wide deviation: that each deviation 
occur an equal number of times in the drop and no-drop 
data flights. 

The wind direction identified which radius on the 
windface was to be used. The copilot used this 
information to update the computed air release point 
(CARP), calculated during the preflight briefing, by using 
a transparent circular windface. The center of the 
windface was overlaid on a scaled aerial photograph of 
the drop zone. The center was displaced by the Forward 
Travel Distance (FTD) presented at the preflight briefing. 
Wind velocity, assigned altitude, and initial heading from 
the initial point OP) were presented at the preflight 
briefing, and remained unchanged. 
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Dropping Heavy Equipment - Immediately before 
the simulated air drop, the simulator copilot monitored 
two voice channels: the ground personnel (represented 
by the onboard experimenter). Unless the copilot heard 
a "No drop" signal from either channel, he pressed the 
"chute-release" pushbutton in the center console of the 
simulation cockpit, and moved the jump-signal toggle on 
the right bulkhead to the "go" position. The latter action 
caused the green drop-status light to illuminate. Note 
that pressing the chute-release pushbutton caused the 
equipment to be dropped even if the jump signals had 
not been moved to the go position. 

A no-drop signal required only that the copilot move 
his hand away from the chute-release pushbutton. 
Subjects were briefed that air drops occurred in three 
out of four opportunities in the operational environment, 
and that they could expect similar probabilities in this 
experiment. In reality the simulated air drops occurred 
in two out of four opportunities. The order of the drop 
or no-drop signals was random across data flights, with 
one constraint: two drops and two no-drops occurred 
for each aircrew. 

Responding to Pilot Commands - The copilot 
adjusted flaps and raised and lowered the landing gear 
upon command from the pilot. 

Secondary Task - Estimates of inflight workload 
were obtained from performance of a self-paced, 
secondary task: specifically, the Sternberg memory 

search task (task 9 of UTC-PAB). Single letters were 
presented in the lower left-hand area of both the pilot's 
and the copilot's SKE display, with separate letters being 
presented to each. Both the pilot and copilot were 
instructed to activate a slider switch on their yokes when 
a letter was_presented. They were told to push the 
slider upward if the letter belonged to one of eight sets 
of four letters memorized before the flight; downward, 
if the letter did not. The set size of four was selected 
to maximize task difficulty. 

The mapping of flight tasks to UTC-PAB tasks is 
given in Table 5. 


Table 5. Mapping Flight Tasks to UTC-PAB Tasks 


Flight Tasks 

UTC-PAB Tasks 

Responding to an 

Engine Fire 

Visual Memory Search 

Completing Checklists 

Time Wall 

Interval Production 

Detecting an Oil- 
Pressure Change 

Four-Choice Serial Reaction 
Time 

Visual Probability Monitoring 
Pattern Comparison 
(Successvie) 

Detecting a Heading 
Discrepancy 

Pattern Comparison 
(Simultaneous) 

Controlling the Aircraft 

Visual Scanning 

Station Keeping 

Spatial Processing 

Matrix Rotation 

Manikin Test 

Aerial Navigation 

Mathematical Processing 

Spatial Processing 

Authentication 

Code Substitution 

Changing Radio 
Frequencies 

Linguistic Processing 
Grammatical Reasoning 
(Traditional) 

Grammatical Reasoning 
(Symbolic) 

Returning from an 
Empty Channel 

Continuous Recognition 

Auditory Memory Search 

Responding to an 

IFF Query 

Four-Choice Serial Reaction 
Time 

Updating the 

Release Point 

Two-Column Addition 
Mathematical Processing 

Dropping Heavy 
Equipment 

Dichotic Listening 

Unstable Tracking 

Memory Search Unstable 
Tracking Combination 

Responding to Pilot 
Commands 

Linguistic Processing 

Performing a 

Secondary Task 

Visual Memory Search 


Note that the Stroop Task from the UTC-PAB was not 
incorporated into the flight tasks since the Stroop 
required a color display. 
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Abstract 

A design problem of optimal input signals for 
aircraft parameter estimation is developed in this 
paper . According to the properties of flight test, 
short testing time, a lot of limitations, high estima¬ 
tion accuracy of parameter and high test cost, for 
example, a time-domain optimization design 
method which considers the testing time and accu¬ 
racy simultaneously is presented. 

Using the method presented, an optimal input 
signal which meet the practical requirements and 
constrained conditions is obtained and the input sig¬ 
nal can be implemented by using multistage design 
in order to meet the higher requirements for 
estimated parameter. The simulation results show 
that the optimal solution exist and has the robust¬ 
ness for initial condition. 

Introduction 

The main factors to influence the accuracy of 
parameter estimation are: structure identification 
method for model, parameter estimation method 
and experiment design. The main problem of exper¬ 
iment design is to find an optimal input signal. So, 
the optimal input signal design is a chief problem in 
the system identification. 

Experiments show that the accuracy of parame¬ 
ter estimation can be increased highly by using an 
optimal input signal to excite the identified system. 
A lot of researches are done in this line. 

The optimal design for input signal is the most 
important in the parameter estimation of aircraft. 
The aims of the identification of aircraft are: 

a. To provide a correct dynamic model of the 
aircraft for the aircraft simulation system both in 
the ground and in the air; 


b. To verify the aerodynamic parameters of the 
aircraft which are got in wind tunnel and theoretical 
computation; 

c. To provide basic data for designing and 
improving the aircraft control system; 

d. To identify the flight performance of the air¬ 
craft; 

e. To analyze an accident of the aircraft. 

Because of high cost for the flight test and the 
limit of the testing time and condition, it is neces¬ 
sary to find various ways to decrease flight testing 
time and to increase the accuracy of parameter esti¬ 
mation. Using an optimal input signal, we can get 
the good results for requirements above. 

The common input signals used in 
identification of aircraft system are: Step signal. 
Doublet signal, Mehra signal, Schulz signal and so 
on. It is shown that using the optimal input signal 
designed by the method suggested in this paper for 
parameter estimation is better than the Doublet sig¬ 
nal and Mehra signal. 

Selection of Performance Index 

The design problem of an optimal input signal 
for a continuous system was studied by using 
Cramer-Rao lower bound and Fisher information 
matrix. By using maximization of Fisher informa¬ 
tion matrix, the design problem of an optimal input 
signal can be transformed to an ordinary integral 
quadratic optimal control problem with the con¬ 
straint of input amplitude or energy constraint. 
Based on these, the design problem of an optimal 
input signal for identification of a linear system is 
investigated further by Mehra 111 and a new method 
for solving the homogeneous two-point boundary- 
value equations was suggested. Due to the sensi¬ 
tivity equation exists, the order of the system 
increases, and as we all know that the singular pro¬ 
perty of Fisher information matrix causes some 
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disadvantages, so the weight of this method is 
decreased. 

For the identification of an aircraft system, it 
has the characteristic of short time and high accu¬ 
racy of parameter estimation. The design of an 
optimal input signal must be based on these charac¬ 
teristics. In common, the order of model of the air¬ 
craft is high and there are a lot of unknown parame¬ 
ters, so it is difficulty to use Mehra method and 
sensitivity method. In order to overcome the singu¬ 
lar problem of Fisher information matrix, we can 
take det M or tr M~' as a performance index. The 
tr M~' is suggested as the performance index in this 
paper and it will be shown later that the calculation 
is simplified by using tr M~' . 

As we all know that the high accuracy of 
parameter estimation means that C(t f ) = M~' ( t f ) is 
small (for an unknown parameter); the short time 
requirement means that t f is small. So, in order to 
design an optimal input signal, the following perfor¬ 
mance index is suggested 

J = C(t f ) + t f ( 1 ) 

where C{t f ) is a covariance matrix. Rewrite equ.(l) 
as 

J= tr C(t f )+ t f (2) 


Considering a weighting coefficient and matrix, 
equ.(2) .can be written as 

J = tr [WM~' ]+ atf (3) 

where a and W are weighting coefficient and matrix 
respectively. 

Optimization Method in Time Domain 

First, a recursion formula for Cramer-Rao 
lower bound is given, then it can be easily to find 
the value tr C(t f ) by using the formula. 

Lemma 1: If the inverse of A,C,(A+BCD) 
matrices exist, we have the following identity 

(A + BCD)- 1 = A~' 

- A~' B(C~' + DA~' B )-* DA~' 

(4) 

The proof is omitted. 

For a time-invariant system 


i(0 = Fx(t) + Gu(t) . x(0) = 0 (5) 

y(t) = llx(t) + v(t) (6) 

the Fisher information matrix is of the form 

M = J o V xl H T R~' Hx^dt (7) 

where x is nxi state vector; u is mxi input vector; y 
is px l output vector; v(t) is a zero-mean Gaussian 
noise: E[v(r)]=0, £[v(/)/(t)] = R 6(/-x); F,G,H are 
proper dimension constant matrices; 9 is an unk¬ 
nown parameter in F\ x e is the sensitivity function 
of state variable with respect to 9; i.e., x e = dx/dQ. 
The sensitivity equation is 

Xg =Fx 9 + FgX + GgU ( 8 ) 

where F 6 = dF/d9 

The integral M can be calculated by 

M = 2>e (0 H T R~' Hxg(i)AT (9) 

i=i 

A TN = t f 

where AT is the step length of integral. 

Let’s R f 1 = R~' AT, then 

M = I*e d) H T R;' Hx 9 (i) (10) 

i=i 

Assume 

M k = Zxl V) H T /? f 1 HXg(i) (11) 

i=i 

then 

M k + 1 = M k + xl (k+l)H T R f 1 Hx 9 (* + l) (12) 

For C(tf ) = M~' (tf ), let’s C k+] = M k+ \, then from 
Lemma 1, we have 

C* + 1 = M k ~ + \ 

= [M k + xl (k+ \)H t rtf 1 Hxg(k+l))-' 

= C k - C* xl (k + l)H T [*, 

+ Hx d (k + l)C k xl ( k+\)H T ]-' Hxg (*+l)C t 
(13) 

For SISO system, we have 
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Given the system 


C k x% ( k+\)H T Hx 0 (k + l)C t 

C * +1_ * Ri + Hx e (k + l)C k xl (k+l)H T 

(14) 

Now, we have a conclusion. 

Theorem 1. For a system described by the fol¬ 
lowing state, sensitivity and output equations 

X = Fx + Gu . jc(0) = 0 (15) 

x$ = F 9 x + Fx 9 + G e u , x 9 (0) = 0 ( 16) 

y = [tf.OJ J+ v(/) (17) 

and the amplitude of input signal is limited. The 
design problem of an optimal input signal is to find 
an input control signal u(t) so that minimizes the 
performance index 

/= tr [WC(t, )]+ at f (18) 

where C k+l 0/ ) can be calculated by the following 
equation 

C* +1 = C k - C k xl H t [/?, 

+ Hx 9 (k + 1)C* xl (k+l)H T T 1 Hx 9 (k+ l)Ci 

(19) 

The optimal algorithm can be summarized as: 

1. Given the accuracy e and variance of param¬ 
eter estimation, initial value C(0) for recursion cal¬ 
culation, the weighting coefficient a and weighting 
matrix W ; 

2. Minimize performance index (18) and then 
find optimal switching number and time; 

3. Check the requirement for accuracy, if the 
accuracy is met, go next step, otherwise modify W ,a 
and back to the second step; 

4. Minimize the performance index 
J 2 = tr C(tf ) to find the switching number and time 
as the final optimal input signal. The shortest time 
got from the third step is met the accuracy require¬ 
ment with the given t f . 

Exam ple 

In example, the optimal input signal is found 
by using the method suggested in this paper for one 
order system * 21 , and compared with the Goodwin 
and Doublet signal. 


x = ax + bu , x(0) = 0 
y = x + v 
lul£ 1 

where, E[v(/)]= 0, E[v(i)v r (x)] = *6 (/-t); R = 10; 
a and b are unknown parameters which have priori 
values a = - 1 , b = 1 . The sensitivity equation is 

x a = x + ax„ , x. (0) = 0 
x b = ax b + u , x b (0) = 0 

Goodwin use the trace of covariance matrix of 
the minimum error to get an optimal input signal as 
shown in Fig.l. Using this input signal the mean 
square error of the estimated parameter is 
CT fl = 0.971821; a b = 0.8398283; t f = lOr. The Doublet 
signal is shown in Fig.2. Using this input signal, the 
mean square error of the estimated parameter is 
a a = 1.117046; a b = 0.9257057; t f = 10j. 



Fig.l. Goodwin signal 



Fig.2. Doublet signal 
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The optimal input signal by using the method 
in this paper is shown in Fig.3. Using this signal the 
mean square error of the estimated parameter is 
o. = 0.9702675; o„ = 0.7819366; t f = 9.3j. 



Fig.3. Optimal input signal 


The results given above are obtained under the 
same accuracy for a. and a b with the Goodwin 
method. If we consider the o. and a b together and 
take o 2 + <sl as the requirement, then we get the 
shorter time for the input signal. The mean square 
error of the estimated parameter is: o, = 0.992449, 
<i» = 0.7855733, t f = 9s. a 2 + a» 2 = 1.60208 < 1.64975 
(where 1.64975 is the sum of mean square error with 
the Goodwin signal as an input). 

It is shown that the effect of the optimal input 
is better than of the Goodwin signal, the time of 
input signal is one second shorter. Because of 
shorter time and less energy, the cost of data pro¬ 
cessing is cheaper and the price of experiment is 
reduced. 

The method is also shown advantages for 
higher order. 

Multistage Optimal Design 

For a high order system and high accuracy 
requirement for the estimated parameter, the lower 
number of switching signal is not met the require¬ 
ment. It is necessary to find an input signal with 
higher number. As the switching number increases, 
the search for optimal switching points is a tedious 
and difficulty task, and it is difficulty to find an 
optimal result. In order to overcome the difficulties, 
the multistage optimal method is suggested. First, 
given a lower requirement for mean square error, 
we can easily find an optimal input signal which is 
the signal with lower switching numbers. Then from 
the final mean square error and state, according to 
the reduced mean square error to find the shortest 
time input signal. If the switching signal with low 
number can not be met the requirement for accu¬ 


racy of mean square error, we can do next multis¬ 
tage design for input signal until the requirement 
for accuracy is met. The input signals obtained in 
each stage are input signal with low switching 
number. Connecting these low switching signals 
obtained for each stage, the input signal is found 
which is the signal with high switching number and 
meet the accuracy requirement. 

An example of one order system as mentioned 
above is also given to explain the multistage design 
method. Let’s <s„ = 1.45, a b = 1.15 as the mean 
square error requirement for the first stage, the 
switch input signal can be found as shown in Fig.4 
and the results are a„ = 1.425916; a* = 1.107289; 
x a = 0.1458945; x b = 0.6926091. 



Fig.4. The input signal for the l’st stage 


These mean square errors and states are the initial 
value for the next stage. Let’s a a = 1.00, o b = 0.78 as 
the mean square error requirement for the second 
stage, the input signal obtained is shown in Fig.5 
and the results under the input signal are 
a a = 0.995195; <s b = 0.7754353; C(l,l) = 0.991059; 
C (2,2) = 0.6012999. 



Fig.5. The input signal for 2’d stage 
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If CT a = 1.00, ct* = 0.78 are the final requirement 
for the mean square error, then the design is 
finished. The final input signal is obtained by con¬ 
necting the signal in each stage as shown in Fig.6. 



Fig.6. The final input signal 


Comparing the signal obtained in Fig .3 with 
Fig.6, it is shown that the difference between them 
are smaller, and it is evident that the multistage 
method is effective and is easy to use. 

Example for Application 

The optimal input signal design for five unk¬ 
nown parameters of the longitudinal motion of the 
C-8 airplane is discussed m . The comparison in the 
signal with the signal given in [n under the same 
energy of the input is given here to show the advan¬ 
tages of method presented in this paper. 

The mathematic model of longitudinal motion 
of C-8 airplane is of the form 



where M' q , M' a , M\ t , Z a , Z 8> are five unknown 
estimated parameters. v = [v, ,v 2 ) T is the 
independent Gaussian white noise, E[v(/)1 = 0, 

E[v(t)v r (t)] = [ 0 002 o°o 4 ] 5 (r— x) . The initial state is 
zero. Let’s priori value of estimated parameter are 
M'„ = - 1.588; M' a =-0.562; M\ = -l.66\ Z a = 0.737; 
Z5 = 0.005, and the energy constraint is 

J 0 V(O<ft = 311. 

Using the design method presented, we can 
find the input signal as shown in Fig. 7 . Applying the 


input signal, the mean square error of estimated 
parameter are = 0.069738; <j U ' a = 0.047727; 

<s Mh = 0.039779; <j Za = 0.037445; a Zt = 0.024566; 

5 

(/•C=X<Jj 2 = 0.0107293. 



Fig. 7 . The optimal input signal 


The Mehra input signal is shown in Fig.8 and 
the mean square error of the estimated parameters 
are = 0.16959; o M < a = 0.06605; a M ' f = 0.09601; 

CT Za = 0.03684; a Zj = 0.02564; tr C = 'L a ? = 0.04435. 



Fig.8. Mehra input signal 

The Doublet input signal is shown in Fig .9 and 
the mean square error of the estimated parameters 
are = 0.15645; <J M - a = 0.28322; = 0.06398; 

5 

a Za = 0.026455; a Zj = 0.06819; tr C = jo? = 0.18342. 
a * /= i 
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Fig. 9 . Doublet input signal 



Comparing the results given above, it is shown 
that the design method presented is better than 
Mehra and Doublet signal. Except for a ?a , the 
mean square error of estimated parameter is 
reduced in wide range. According to the sum of the 
variance for five parameters, the accuracy of 
estimated parameter by using input presented is 
increased in comparison with the Mehra signal and 
Doublet signal by 75% and 90% respectively. 

Conclusion 

The application and simulation results show 
that the optimal design method in time domain for 
the optimal input signal is effective, the accuracy for 
estimated parameter is increased and the computa¬ 
tion is simple. 

The analysis and simulation verify that the 
algorithm is always convergence and show that the 
performance index selected is correct. Under the 
difference initial conditions, the optimization is con¬ 
vergence to a minimum value of performance 
index. It is shown that the algorithm has robustness 
for the initial condition. The design method can 
overcome the "dimension disaster" by using the 
method in this papaer, because only ( n+\)m order 
differential equation must be solved. If we use the 
Mehra method, there are 2m(n+l) order differential 
equation must be solved. 

The selection for weighting matrix and 
coefficient obey some law, so that it can avoid selec¬ 
tion the weighting matrix and Lagrange factor in 
Mehra method. The method for designing input sig¬ 
nal given here can also be applied to nonlinear sys¬ 
tem. So, it is a powerful practical method for 
designing an optimal input signal in time domain. 
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